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*  Wenn  Christus  nicht  wahrer  Gott  ist ;  die  mahometanische 
Religion  eine  unstreitige  Verbesserung  der  christlichen  war,  und 
Mahomet  selbst  ein  ungleich  grdssrer  und  wurdigerer  Mann 
gewesen  ist  als  Christus.' 

Leasing  J  Sdmmtl,  Schrijlen,  Bd,  9,  p.  291. 


'Simul  quoque  cum  beatis  videamus 
Glorianter  vultum  Tuum,  Christe  Deus, 
Gaudium  quod  est  immensum  atque  probum, 
Ssecula  per  infinita  S8BCuloruni/ 
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EXTRACT 
FROM  THE  LAST  'WILL  AOT)  TESTAMENT 

or  THB  LATB 

BEV.    JOHN    BAMPTON, 

CANON   OF   SALISBURY. 

"  I  give  and  bequeath  my  Lands  and  Estates  to  the 

**  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the  XTniyersitj  of  Oxford 
"  for  ever,  to  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singolar  the  said  Lands  or 
^  Estates  npon  trust,  and  to  the  intents  and  purposes  hereinafter 
"  mentioned ;  that  is  to  say,  I  will  and  appoint  that  the  Yice- 
'^  Chancellor  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford  for  the  time  being  shall 
*^  take  and  receive  all  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof,  and 
^  (after  all  taxes,  reparations,  and  necessary  deductions  made) 
^that  he  pay  all  the  remainder  to  the  endowment  of  eight 
^  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons,  to  be  established  for  ever  in  the 
*'  taid  University,  and  to  be  performed  in  the  manner  following : 

''  I  direct  and  appoint,  that,  upon  the  first  Tuesday  in  Easter 
^  Term,  a  Lecturer  may  be  yearly  chosen  by  the  Heads  of  Col- 
<<  leges  only,  and  by  no  others,  in  the  room  adjoining  to  the 
^  Printing-House,  between  the  hours  of  ten  in  the  morning  and 
**  two  in  the  afternoon,  to  preach  eight  Divinity  Lecture 
''  Sermons,  the  year  following,  at  St.  Mary's  in  Oxford,  between 
^  the  commencement  of  the  last  month  in  Lent  Term,  and  the 
«  end  of  the  third  week  in  Act  Term,  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  Google 


vi        Extract  from  Canon  Bamptotis  Will. 

^  Also  I  direct  and  appoint,  that  the  eight  Divinity  Lecture 
''  Sermons  shall  be  preached  upon  either  of  the  following 
"  Subjects — ^to  confirm  and  establish  the  Christian  Faith,  and 
''to  confute  all  heretics  and  schismatics — upon  the  divine 
"  authority  of  the  holy  Scriptures  — upon  the  authority  of  the 
''  writings  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  as  to  the  &ith  and  practice 
"  of  the  primitive  Church — ^upon  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and 
"  Saviour  Jesus  Christ — upon  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost — 
''  upon  the  Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith,  as  comprehended  in 
"  the  Apostles*  and  Nicene  Creed. 

''  Also  I  direct,  that  thirty  copies  of  the  eight  Divinity  Lee- 
"  ture  Sermons  shall  be  always  printed,  within  two  months  after 
''  they  are  preached ;  and  one  copy  shall  be  given  to  the  Chan- 
"  cellor  of  the  University,  and  one  copy  to  the  Head  of  every 
"  College,  and  one  copy  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  and 
''  one  copy  to  be  put  into  the  Bodleian  Library ;  and  the 
''  expense  of  printing  them  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  revenue  of 
''  the  Land  or  Estates  given  for  establishing  the  Divinity  Lecture 
"  Sermons ;  and  the  Preacher  shall  not  be  paid,  nor  be  entitled 
"  to  the  revenue,  before  they  are  printed. 

"  Also  I  direct  and  appoint,  that  no  person  shall  be  qualified 
''  to  preach  the  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons,  unless  he  hath  taken 
''  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  leasts  in  one  of  the  two  Uni- 
''  versities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  and  that  the  same  person 
''  shall  never  preach  the  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons  twice.*' 
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PREFACE 

TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


Pkbhapb  an  apology  may  be  due  to  the  University  for  the 
delay  which  has  occurred  in  the  appearance  of  this  yolome.  If 
80,  the  writer  would  yenture  to  plead  that  he  undertook  the 
duties  of  the  Hampton  Lecturer  at  a  yery  short  notice,  and,  it. 
may  be,  without  sufiBciently  considering  what  they  involved. 
When,  however,  the  accomplished  Clergyman  whom  the  Uni- 
versity had  chosen  to  lecture  in  the  year  1866  was  obliged  by 
a  serious  ilkiess  to  seek  a  release  from  his  engagement,  the 
vacant  post  was  offered  to  the  present  writer  with  a  kindness 
and  •  generosity  which,  as  he  thought,  obliged  him,  although 
entirely  unprepared,  to  accept  it  and  to  meet  its  requirements  as 
well  as  he  could. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  materials  which  were  made 
ready  in  some  haste  for  use  in  the  pulpit  seemed  to  require 
a  dose  revision  before  publication.  In  making  this  revision — 
which  has  been  somewhat  seriously  interrupted  by  other  duties 
— the  writer  has  not  felt  at  liberty  to  introduce  alterations 
except  in  the  way  of  phrase  and  illustration.  He  has,  however, 
availed  himself  of  the  customary  licence  to  print  at  length  some 
considerable  paragraphs,  the  sense  of  which,  in  order  to  save 
time,  was  only  summarily  given  when  the  lectures  were 
delivered.  And  he  has  subjoined  the  Greek  text  of  the  more 
important  passages  of  the  New  Testament  to  which  he  has  had 
occasion  to  refer ;  as  experience  seems  to  prove  that  very  many 
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readers  do  not  verify  quotations  from  H0I7  Scripture  for  them- 
selves, or  at  least  that  they  content  themselves  with  examining 
the  few  which  are  generally  thought  to  be  of  most  importance. 
Whereas,  the  force  of  the  argument  for  our  Lord's  Divinity,  as 
indeed  is  the  case  with  other  truths  of  the  New  Testament^  is 
eminently  cumulative.  Such  an  argument  is  to  be  appreciated^ 
not  by  studying  the  comparatively  few  texts  which  expressly 
assert  the  doctrine,  but  that  laige  number  of  passages  which 
indirectly,  but  mosi^  vividly,  imply  it. 

It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  observe  that  eight  lectures  can 
deal  with  little  beyond  the  outskirts  of  a  vast^  or  to  speak  more 
accurately,  of  an  exhaustless  subject.  The  present  volume 
attempts  only  to  notice,  more  or  less  directly,  some  of  those 
assaults  upon  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  which  have 
been  prominent  or  popular  of  late  years,  and  which  have, 
unhappily,  had  a  certain  weight  among  persons  with  whom  the 
writer  is  acquainted. 

Whatever  disturbing  influence  the  modem  destructive  criti- 
cism may  have  exerted  upon  the  form  of  the  old  argument  for 
the  Divinity  of  Christy  the  main  features  of  that  argument 
remain  substantially  unchanged.  The  writer  will  have  deep 
reason  for  thankfulness  if  any  of  those  whose  inclination  or 
duty  leads  them  to  pursue  the  subject,  should  be  guided  by  his 
references  to  the  pages  of  those  great  theologians  whose  names, 
whether  in  our  own  country  or  in  the  wider  field  of  Oatholic 
Christendom,  are  for  ever  associated  with  the  vindication  of  this 
most  fundamental  truth  of  the  Faith. 

In  passing  the  sheets  of  this  work  through  the  press, 
the  writer  has  been  more  largely  indebted  than  he  can  well 
say  to  the  invigorating  sympathy  and  varied  learning  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Bright,  Fellow  of  University  College ;  while  the  Index 
is  due  to  the  friendly  interest  of  another  Fellow  of  that  CoUegCi 
the  Bev.  P.  G.  Medd. 

That  in  so  wide  and  so  mysterious  a  subject  all  errors  have 
been  avoided,  is  much  more  than  the  writer  dares  to  hope. 
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But  at  least  he  has  not  intentionallj  contrayened  the  dear  sense 
of  Holj  Scripture,  or  anj  formal  decision  whether  of  the  XJndi- 
Tided  Church  or  of  the  Church  of  England.  May  He  to  the 
honour  of  Whose  Person  this  yolume  is  devoted,  vouchsafe  to 
pardon  in  it  all  that  is  not  calculated  to  promote  His  truth  and 
His  glory  !  And  for  the  rest,  'quisquis  hsac  l^t,  ubi  pariter 
certns  est^  pergat  mecum ;  ubi  pariter  luesitat,  quserat  mecum ; 
ubi  enorem  suum  cognoscit,  redeat  ad  me ;  ubi  meum,  revocet 
me;  Ita  ingrediamur  simul  charitatis  viam,  tendentes  ad  Eum 
de  Quo  dictum  est,  Quaerite  Faciem  Ejus  semper*.' 


Chbisf  Chubob, 

\  Do/g,  1867. 


«  a  Aug.  de  Trin.  I.  5. 
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PREFACE 

TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION, 


The  kindlj  welcome  giyen  to  this  Tolumey  both  at  home  and 
in  America,  has  led  to  a  demand  for  another  edition,  which  has 
taken  the  writer  somewhat  by  surprise.  He  has,  howeyer,  ayailed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  make  what  use  he  could  of  the  cri- 
ticisms which  have  come,  from  whatever  quarter,  under  his  notice. 
Some  textual  errors  have  been  corrected.  Some  ill-considered 
or  misunderstood  expressions  have  been  modified.  Beferences 
to  authorities  and  sources  of  information,  which  were  accidentally 
omitted,  have  been  supplied.  To  a  few  of  the  notes  there  has 
been  added  fresh  matter,  of  an  explanatory  or  justificatory  cha- 
racter. The  index,  too,  has  been  remodelled  and  enlarged.  But 
the  book  remains,  it  is  needless  to  say,  substantially  unchanged. 
And  if  it  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  somewhat  altered 
guise,  this  has  been  done  in  order  to  meet  the  views  of  friends, 
who  have  urged,  not  perhaps  altogether  without  reason,  that  *  in 
the  Church  of  England,  books  on  Divinity  are  so  largely  adapted 
to  the  taste  and  means  of  the  wealthier  classes,  as  to  imply  that 
the  most  interesting  of  all  subjects  can  possess  no  attractions  for 
the  intelligence  and  heart  of  persons  who  enjoy  only  a  moderate 
income.' 

Of  the  topics  discussed  in  this  book,  there  is  one  which  has 
invited  a  larger  share  of  attention  than  others,  both  from  those 
who  share  and  from  those  who  reject  the  Faith  of  the  Church. 
It  is  that  central  argument  for  our  Saviour's  Deity,  which  is 
based  on  His  persistent  self-assertion,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
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the  sublimitj  of  His  Hainan  cHaracter.  The  supreme  importance 
of  this  consideration  is  indeed  obvious.  Certainly,  in  the  order 
of  historical  treatment,  the  inferences  which  may  be  deduced 
fix)m  Prophecy,  and  from  Christ*s  supernatural  design  to  found 
the  '  Kingdom  of  Heaven/  naturally  precede  that  which  arises 
from  His  language  about  Himself.  But,  in  the  order  of  the 
formation  of  conviction,  the  latter  argument  must  claim  prece- 
dence. It  is,  in  truth,  more  fundamental.  It  is  the  heart  of 
the  entire  subject,  from  which  a  vital  strength  flows  into  the 
accessory  although  important  topics  grouped  around  it  Apart 
from  Our  Lord's  personal  claims,  the  language  of  prophecy  would 
have  been  only  a  record  of  unfulfilled  anticipations,  and  the  lofty 
Christology  of  the  Apostles  only  a  sample  of  their  misguided 
enthusiasms;  whereas  the  argument  which  appeals  to  Christ's 
claims,  taken  in  conjunction  with  His  character,  is  independent 
of  the  collateral  arguments  which  in  truth  it  supports.  If  the 
argument  from  prophecy  could  be  discredited,  by  assigning  new 
dates  to  the  prophetical  books,  and  by  theories  of  a  cultured 
political  foresight;  if  the  faith  of  the  Apostles  could  be  accounted 
for  upon  grounds  which  referred  it  to  their  individual  peculiar- 
ities of  thought  and  temper;  there  would  still  remain  the  unique 
phenomenon  of  the  sublimest  of  characters  inseparably  linked,  in 
the  Person  of  Jesus,  to  the  most  energetic  proclamation  of  self. 

In  this  inmost  shrine  of  Christian  Truth,  there  are  two  courses 
open  to  the  native  criticism.  It  may  endeavour  to  explain 
away  Our  Lord's  self-assertion  in  the  interests,  as  it  conceives, 
of  His  Human  Character.  The  impossibility  of  really  doing 
this  has  been  insisted  upon  in  these  lectures.  For  Christ's  self- 
assertion  is  not  merely  embodied  in  statements  which  would  be 
blasphemy  in  the  mouth  of  a  created  being;  it  underlies  and 
explains  His  entire  attitude  towards  His  disciples,  towards  His 
countr3rmen,  towards  the  human  race,  towards  the  religion  of 
Israel.  Nor  is  Christ's  self-assertion  confined  to  the  records  of 
one  Evangelist)  or  to  a  particular  period  in  His  ministry.  The 
three  first  Evangelists  bear  witness  to  it>  in  different  terms,  yet 
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not  leas  significantly  than  does  St  John ;  and  it  belongs  as  truly, 
though  not  perhaps  so  patently,  to  Our  Lord's  first  great  discourse 
as  to  His  last  From  first  to  last  He  asserts,  He  insists  upon 
the  aooeptanoe  of  Himself.  When  this  is  acknowledged,  a  man 
must  either  base  such  self-assertion  on  its  one  sufficient  justifica- 
tion, by  accepting  the  Church's  &ith  in  the  Deity  of  Christ ;  or 
he  must  regard  it  as  fatal  to  the  moral  beauty  of  Christ's  Human 
character. — ChariituSy  si  nan  Deue^  wm  bonus. 

It  is  uiged  by  persons  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  great 
respect  that,  however  valid  this  argument  may  be,  its  religious 
esxpediency  must  be  open  to  serious  question.  And  undoubtedly 
such  like  arguments  cannot  at  any  time  be  put  forward  without 
involving  those  who  do  so  in  grave  responsibility.  Of  this  the 
writer,  as  he  trusts,  has  not  been  unmindful.  He  has  not  used  a 
dangerous  weapon  gratuitously,  nor,  so  far  as  he  knows  his  own 
motives,  with  any  purpose  so  miserable  as  that  of  producing  a 
rhetorical  efiect 

What^  then,  are  the  reli^ous  circumstances  which  appear  to 
warrant  the  employment  of  such  an  argument  at  present  9 

Speaking  roughly,  men's  minds  may  be  grouped  into  three 
classes  with  reference  to  the  vital  question  which  is  discussed  in 
these  lectures. 

I.  There  are  those  who,  by  Qod's  mercy,  have  no  doubt  on 
the  subject  of  Our  Lord's  Qodhead.  To  mere  dialecticians  their 
case  may  appear  to  be  one  of  sheer  intellectual  stagnation.  But 
the  fiict  is,  that  they  possess,  or  at  least  that  they  have  altogether 
within  their  reach,  a  &r  higher  measure  of  real  'life'  than  is 
even  suspected  by  their  critics.  They  are  not  seeking  truth; 
they  are  enjoying  it  They  are  not  like  Alpine  climbers  still 
making  their  way  up  the  mountain  side ;  they  have  gained  the 
summit,  and  are  gazing  on  the  panorama  which  is  spread  around 
and  beneath  them.  It  is  even  painfdl  to  them  to  think  of '  prov- 
ing' a  truth  which  is  now  the  very  life  of  their  souls.  In  their 
whole  spiritual  activity,  in  their  prayers,  in  their  regular  medita- 
tions, in  their  study  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  their  habitual  thoughts 
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respectmg  the  eternal  Future,  they  take  Chriflt's  Dmnitj  for 
granted ;  and  it  never  occurs  to  them  to  question  a  reality  from 
which  they  know  themselves  to  be  continually  gaining  new 
streams  of  light  and  warmth  and  power. 

To  such  as  these,  this  book  may  or  may  not  be  of  seiriea 
To  some  Christians,  who  are  filled  with  joy  and  peace  in  be- 
lieving, a  review  of  the  grounds  of  any  portion  of  their  fi^ith 
may  be  even  distressing.     To  others  such  a  process  may  be 
bracing  and  helpful     But  in  any  case  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  foot-notes  contain  passages  from  unbelieving  writers^ 
which  are  necessary  to  shew  that  the  statements  of  the  text 
are  not  aimed  at  imaginary  phantoms,  but  which  also  are  not 
unlikely  to  shock  and  distress  religious  and  believing  minds  very 
seriously.    In  such  a  matter  to  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed. 
2.  There  are  others,  and*,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  larger  class  than 
is  often  supposed,  who  have  made  up  their  minds  against  the 
claims  of  Divine  Eevelation  altogether.     They  may  admit  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  in  some  shadowy  sense,  as  an  In- 
finite Mind,  or  as  a  resistless  Force.    They  may  deny  that  there 
is  any  satisfactory  reason  for  holding  that  any  such  Being  exists 
at  all.    But  whether  they  are  Theists  or  Atheists,  they  resent  the 
idea  of  any  interference  from  on  high  in  this  human  world,  and 
accordingly  they  denounce  the  supernatural,  on  <i  priori  grounds. 
The  trustworthiness  of  Scripture  as  an  historical  record  is  to 
their  minds  sufficiently  disproved  by  the  undoubted  fact,  that  its 
claim  to  credit  is  staked  upon  the  possibility  of  certain  extra- 
ordinary miracles.   When  that  possibility  is  denied,  Jesus  Christ 
must  either  be  pronounced  to  be  a  charlatan,  or  a  person  of 
whose  real  words  and  actions  no  trustworthy  account  has  been 
transmitted  to  us. 

Whichever  conclusion  be  accepted  by  those  who  belong  to 
the  cla^  in  question,  it  is  plain  that  this  book  cannot  hope  to 
assist  them.  For  it  treats  as  certain,  facts  of  which  they  deny 
even  the  possibility.  It  must  of  necessity  appear  to  them  to 
be  guilty  of  a  continuous  petUio  prindpii;  since  they  dispute  its 
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fdndamental  premises.  If  any  snch  should  eyer  chance  to  ex- 
amine it,  ihej  would  probably  see  in  it  'only  another  illustration 
of  the  hopelessness  of  getting  "orthodox"  believers  even  to  appre- 
ciate the  nature  and  range  of  the  difficulties  which  are  felt  by 
liberal  thinkers.' 

It  may  be  replied  that  something  should  have  been  done 
towards  meeting  those  particular  '  difficulties.'  But,  in  point  of 
fiict,  this  would  have  been  to  choose  another  subject  for  the  lec- 
tures of  1866.  A  few  lectures,  aftar  all,  can  only  deal  with  some 
aspects  of  a  great  Doctrine ;  and  every  treatise  on  a  question 
of  Divinity  cannot  be  expected  to  b^n  ah  ovo,  and  to  discuss  the 
Existence  and  the  Personality  of  Qod.  However  little  may  be 
assumed,  there  will  always  be  persons  eager  to  c<^plain  of  the 
minimized  'assumption'  as  altogether  unjustifiable;  because  there 
are  always  persons  who  deny  the  most  elementary  Theistic  truth. 
This  being  the  case,  the  practical  question  to  be  determined  is 
this: — How  much  is  it  advisable  to  take  for  granted  in  a  given 
condition  of  faith  and  opinion,  with  a  view  to  dealing  with  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  of  the  largest  number  1  The  existence  and 
personality  of  God,  and  the  possibility  and  reality  of  the  Chris- 
tian Bevelation,  have  been  often  discussed ;  while  the  truth  and 
evidential  fcnrce  of  miracles  were  defended  in  the  year  1865  by  a 
Bampton  Lecturer  of  distinguished  ability.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  present  writer  deliberately  assumed  a  great  deal 
which  is  denied  in  our  day  and  country  by  many  active  minds, 
with  a  view  to  meeting  the  case,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  of  a 
much  larger  number,  who  would  not  dispute  his  premises,  but 
who  fail  to  see,  or  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  the  conclusion  which 
they  really  warrant. 

3.  For,  in  truth,  the  vast  majority  of  our  countrymen  still 
shrink  with  sincere  dread  from  anything  like  an  explicit  rejec- 
tion of  Christianity.  Yet  no  one  who  hears  what  goes  on 
in  daily  conversation,  and  who  is  moderately  conversant  with 
the  tone  of  some  of  the  leading  organs  of  public  opinion,  can 
doubt  the  existence  of  a  wide-spread  unsetUement  of  religious 
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belief.  People  haye  a  notion  that  the  present  is,  in  the  hack- 
neyed phrase,  'a  transitional  period/  and  that  thej  ought  to 
be  keeping  pace  with  the  general  moyement.  Whither  indeed 
they  are  going,  they  probably  cannot  say,  and  have  never  very 
seriously  asked  themselves.  Their  most  definite  impression  is 
that  the  age  is  turning  its  back  on  dogmas  and  creeds,  and  is 
moving  in  a  negative  direction  under  the  banner  of  *  freedom.' 
They  are,  indeed,  sometimes  told  by  their  guides  that  they  are 
hurrying  forward  to  a  chaos  in  which  all  existing  beliefs,  even 
the  fundamental  axioms  of  morality,  will  be  ultimately  submerged. 
Sometimes,  too,  they  are  encouraged  to  look  hopefully  forward 
beyond  the  immediate  foreground  of  conflict  and  confusion, 
to  an  intellectual  and  moral  Elysium,  which  will  be  reached 
when  Science  has  divested  Religion  of  all  its  superstitious  incum- 
brances, and  in  which  thought'  and  ^feeling,'  after  their  long 
misunderstanding,  are  to  embrace  under  the  supervision  of  a 
philosophy  higher  than  any  which  has  yet  been  elaborated. 
But  these  visions  are  seen  only  by  a  few,  and  they  are  not 
easily  popularized.  The  general  tendency  is  to  avoid  specula- 
tions, whether  hopeful  or  discouraging,  about  the  future,  yet  to 
acquiesce  in  the  theory  so  constantly  suggested,  that  there 
is  some  sort  of  necessary  opposition  between  dogma  and  good- 
ness, and  to  recognise  the  consequent  duty  of  promoting  good- 
ness by  the  depreciation  and  destruction  of  dogma.  Thus,  the 
movement,  although  negative  in  one  sense,  believes  itself  to  be 
eminently  positive  in  another.  With  regard  to  dogma,  it  is 
negative.  But  it  sincerely  affects  a  particular  care  for  morality; 
and  in  purifying  and  enforcing  moral  truth,  it  endeavours  to 
make  its  positive  character  most  distinctly  apparent. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  bearing  of  such  a  habit  of  mind 
when  placed  face  to  face  with  the  Person  of  Our  Lord.  It  tends 
to  issue  practically  (although,  in  its  earlier  stages,  not  with 
any  very  intelligent  consciousness)  in  Socinianism.  It  regards 
the  great  statements  whereby  Christ's  Godhead  is  taught  or 
guarded  in  Scripture  and  the  Creeds,  if  not  with  impatience 
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and  contempt,  at  least  with  real  although  silent  aversion. 
Giurch  formularies  appear  to  it  simply  in  the  light  of  an 
incubus  upon  true  religious  thought  and  feeling ;  for  it  is  in- 
sensible to  the  preciousness  of  the  truths  which  they  guard. 
Sence  as  its  aims  and  action  become  more  and  more  defined, 
it  tends  with  increasing  decision  to  become  Humanitarian.  Its 
dislike  of  the  language  of  Nicsea  hardens  into  an  explicit  denial 
of  the  truth  which  that  language  guards.  Tet,  if  it  exults  in 
being  unorthodox,  and  therefore  is  hostile  to  the  Creed;  it 
is  ambitious  to  be  pre-eminently  moral,  and  therefore  it  lays 
especial  emphasis  upon  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  Christ's 
Human  character.  It  aspires  to  analyse,  to  study,  to  imitate 
that  character  in  a  degree  which  was,  it  thinks,  impossible 
during  those  ages  of  dogma  which  it  professes  to  have  closed. 
It  thus  relieyes  its  desire  to  be  still  loyal  in  some  sense  to  Jesus 
Christ,  although  under  new  conditions :  if  it  discards  ancient 
formularies,  it  maintains  that  this  rejection  takes  place  only 
and  really  in  the  interest  of  moral  truth. 

Now  it  is  to  such  a  general  habit  of  mind  that  this  book  as  a 
whole,  and  the  ailment  from  Our  Lord's  self-assertion  in  par- 
ticular, ventures  to  address  itself.  Believing  that  the  cause  of 
dogma  is  none  other  than  the  cause  of  morality, — that  the 
perfect  moral  character  of  Jesus  Christ  is  really  compatible 
only  with  the  Nicene  assertion  of  His  absolute  Divinity, — ^the 
writer  has  endeavoured  to  say  so.  He  has  not  been  at  pains  to 
disguise  his  earnest  conviction,  that  the  hopes  and  sympathies, 
which  have  been  raised  in  many  sincerely  religious  minds  by  the 
so-called  Liberal-reli^ous  movement  of  our  day,  are  destined 
to  a  rude  and  bitter  disappointment  However  long  the  final 
decision  between  ^some  faith'  and  'no  faith'  may  be  deferred, 
it  must  be  made  at  last.  Already  advanced  rationalistic  thought 
agrees  with  Catholic  believers  in  maintaining  that  Christ  is  not 
altogether  a  good  man,  if  He  is  not  altogether  Superhuman. 
And  if  this  be  so,  surely  it  is  prudent  as  well  as  honest  to  say 

so.    They  who  do  not  wish  to  break  with  Christ  Our  Lord. 
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and  to  cast  out  His  very  Name  as  evil,  in  the  yean  to  come, 
will  be  thankful  to  have  recognised  the  real  tendendes  of  an 
anti-dogmatic  teaching  which  for  the  moment  may  have  won  their 
sympathies.  It  is  of  the  last  importance  in  religious  thinking, 
not  less  than  in  religious  practice,  that  the  question,  Whither  am 
I  going  1  should  be  asked  and  answered.  Such  a  question  is  not 
the  less  important  because  for  the  present  all  is  smooth  and 
reassuring,  combining  the  reality  of  religious  change  with  the 
avoidance  of  any  violent  shock  to  old  convictions.  It  has  been 
said  that  there  is  a  peculiar  fascination  in  the  moyement  of  a 
boat  which  is  glidix^  softly  and  swiftly  down  the  rapids  above 
Niagara.  But  a  man  must  be  strangely  constituted  to  be 
able,  under  such  circumstances,  so  to  abandon  himself  to  the 
sense  of  present  satis&ction  as  to  forget  the  fate  which  is 
immediately  before  him. 

The  argument  from  Christ's  character  to  His  Divinity  which 
is  here  put  forward  can  make  no  pretence  to  originality.  To 
the  present  writer,  it  was  suggested  in  its  entirety,  some  years 
ago,  upon  a  perusal  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman's  'Phases  of  Faith/ 
The  seventh  chapter  of  that  remarkable  but  saddening  work 
yielded  the  analysis  which  has  been  expanded  in  these  lectures, 
and  which  the  lecturer  had  found,  on  more  than  one  occanon,  to 
be  serviceable  in  assisting  Socinians  to  understand  the  real  baas 
of  the  Church's  faith  respecting  the  dignity  of  her  Head.  It 
agrees,  moreover,  even  in  detail,  with  the  work  of  the  great 
preacher  of  the  Church  of  France,  to  whose  earnestness  and 
genius  the  present  writer  has  elsewhere  professed  himself  to 
be,  and  always  must  feel,  sincerely  indebted. 

Tlie  real  justification  of  such  arguments  lies  in  a  fiict  which 
liberal  thinkers  will  not  be  slow  to  recognise.  If  the  moral 
sense  of  man  be  impaired  by  the  Fall,  it  is  not  so  entirely  dis- 
abled as  to  be  incapable  of  discerning  moral  beauty.  If  it  may 
err  when  it  attempts  to  determine,  on  purely  d  prvori  human 
grounds,  what  should  be  the  conduct  and  dispensations  of  God 
in  dealing  with  His  creatures,  it  is  not  therefore  likely  to  be 
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in  cntNT  wiMn  it  stends  &ce  to  iace  with  hamAQ  sineerity,  and 
hnmility,  and  lova  At  the  feet  of  the  Chriat  of  the  (Jospela,  the 
monJ  iense  may  be  trusted  to  protest  against  an  intellectual 
abenration  which  condemns  Him  as  yain  and  &lBe  and  selfish, 
only  that  it  may  rob  Him  of  His  aureole  of  Divinity.  *  In  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  ''Phases  of  Faith,"'  I  quote  the  words  of 
a  thoughtful  friend, '  there  is  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  one 
has  reached  the  very  fl4>or  of  Pandemonium,  and  that  a  rebound 
has  become  almost  inevitable.  Anything  is  better  than  to  be 
sinking  still,  one  knows  not  how  deeply,  into  the  abyss.' 

It  may  be  said  that  other  alternatives  have  been  put  for- 
ward, with  a  view  to  forcing  orthodox  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  into  a  position  analogous  to  that  in  whidi  the  argu- 
ment of  these  lectures  might  place  a  certain  section  of  Lati- 
tndinarian  thinkers.  For  example,  some  Boman  Catholic  and 
some  sceptical  writers  unite  in  uiging  that  either  all  orthodox 
Christianity  is  &lse,  or  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  must  be  admitted  to  be  valid.  Every  such  alternative 
must  be  considered  honestly,  and  in  view  of  the  particular 
evidence  which  can  be  produced  in  its  support.  But  to  pro- 
pound the  present  alternative  between  Rome  and  unbelief,  is 
practically  to  forget  that  the  acceptance  of  the  dogmatic  prin- 
ciple, or  of  any  principle,  does  not  commit  those  who  accept  it 
to  its  exaggerations  or  corruptions;  and  that  the  promises 
of  Our  Lord  to  His  people  in  regard  alike  to  Unity  and  to 
Holiness,  are,  in  His  mysterious  providence,  permitted  to  be 
traversed  by  the  misuse  of  man's  free-will  In  a  word,  the 
dilenoma  between  Roman  Catholicism  and  infidelity  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  very  far  fi^m  being  obviously  exhaustive: 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  any  intermediate  position  can  be 
really  made  good  between  the  denial  of  Christ's  Human  per- 
fection and  the  admission  that  He  is  a  Superhuman  Person. 
And  when  this  admission  is  once  fairly  made,  it  leads  by  easy 
and  necessary  steps  to  belief  in  His  true  Divinity. 

The  great  question  of  our  day  is,  whether  Christ  our  Lord 
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is  only  the  author  and  founder  of  a  religion,  of  which  another 
Being,  altogether  separate  from  Him,  namely,  God,  is  the  ob- 
ject ;  or  whether  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  true  Ood  and  true  Man, 
is,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Object  of  Christian 
faith  and  love  as  truly  as,  in  history.  He  was  the  Founder  of 
Christendom.  Come  what  may,  the  latter  belief  has  been,  is, 
and  will  be  to  the  end,  the  Faith  of  His  Church. 

May  those  who  are  tempted  to  exchange  it  for  its  modem 
riyal  reflect  that  the  choice  before  them  does  not  lie  between 
a  creed  with  one  dogma  more,  and  a  creed  with  one  dogma  less, 
nor  yet  between  a  mediaeval  and  a  modem  rendering  of  the 
Gospel  histoiy.  It  is  really  a  choice  between  a  phantom  and 
a  reality,  between  the  implied  falsehood  and  the  eternal  trath 
of  Christianity,  between  the  interest  which  may  cling  to  a  dis- 
credited and  eyanescent  memory  of  the  past,  and  the  worship 
of  a  living,  ever-present,  and  immaculate  Redeemer. 

Christ  Church, 

WkUtufUide,  1868. 
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LECTURE  I. 

THE  QUESTION  BEFORE  US. 

When  Jesus  came  into  the  coasts  of  Ccesarea  Philippic  He  asked  Bis 
disciples,  saying.  Whom  do  men  say  ^at  I  the  Son  of  Man  am  f  And 
they  said.  Some  tay  that  Thou  art  John  the  Baptist:  some,  Elias; 
and  oUuTS,  Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets.  He  saith  unto  CAem, 
But  whom  say  ye  that  1  amt — St.  Matt.  xri.  13. 

Thus  did  our  Lord  propose  to  His  first  followers  the  mo- 
mentous question,  which  for  eighteen  centuries  has  riveted  the 
eye  of  thinking  and  adoring  Christendom.  The  material  set- 
ting, if  we  may  so  term  it,  of  a  great  intellectual  or  moral 
erent  ever  attracts  the  interest  and  lives  in  the  memory  of 
men ;  and  the  Evangelist  is  careful  to  note  that  the  question 
of  our  Lord  was  asked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ctesarea  Fhi- 
lippi.  Jesus  Christ  had  reached  the  northernmost  point  of  His 
joumejings.  He  was  close  to  the  upper  source  of  the  Jordan, 
and  at  the  base  of  the  majestic  mountain  which  forms  a  natural 
barrier  to  the  Holy  Land  at  its  northern  extremity.  His 
eye  rested  upon  a  scenery  in  the  more  immediate  foreground, 
which  from  its  richness  and  variety  has  been  compared  by 
travellers  to  the  Italian  Tivoli*.  Yet  there  belongwl  to  this 
spot  a  higher  interest  than  any  which  the  beauty  of  merely 
inanimate  or  irrational  nature  can  furnish;  it  bore  visible 
traces  of  the  hopes,  the  errors,  and  the  struggles  of  the  human 
soul.  Around  a  grotto  which  Greek  settlers  had  assigned 
to  the  worship  of  the  sylvan  Pan,  a  Pagan  settlement  had 
gradually  formed  itself.  Herod  the  Great  had  adorned  the 
spot  with  a  temple  of  white  marble,  dedicated  to  his  patron 
Augustus ;  and  more  recently,  the  rising  city,  enlarged  and 
beautified  by  Philip  the  tetrarch,  had  received  a  new  name 

•  Stanley,  Smai  and  Palestine,  p.  397.  ^  ^ 
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which  combined  the  memory  of  the  Caesar  Tiberius  with  that 
of  the  local  potentate.  It  is  probable  that  our  Lord  at  least 
had  the  city  in  view^,  even  if  He  did  not  enter  it.  He  was 
standing  on  the  geographical  frontier  of  Judaism  and  Heathen- 
dom. Paganism  was  visibly  before  Him  in  each  of  its  two 
most  typical  forms  of  perpetual  and  world-wide  d^radation. 
It  was  burying  its  scant  but  not  utterly  lost  idea  of  an  Eternal 
Power  and  Divinity  ^  beneath  a  gross  materialistic  nature- 
worship  ;  and  it  was  prostituting  the  sanctities  of  the  human 
conscience  to  the  lowest  purposes  of  an  unholy  and  tyrannical 
statecraft.  And  behind  and  around  our  Lord  was  that  peculiar 
people,  of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  He  came  Himself  d, 
and  to  which  His  first  followers  belonged.  Israel  too  was 
there ;  alone  in  her  memory  of  a  past  history  such  as  no 
other  race  could  boast ;  alone  in  her  sense  of  a  present  de- 
gradation, political  and  moral,  such  as  no  other  people  could 
feel ;  alone  in  her  strong  expectation  of  a  Deliverance  which 
to  men  who  were  'aliens  from'  her  sacred  'commonwealth' 
seemed  but  the  most  chimerical  of  delusions.  On  such  a  spot 
does  Jesus  Christ  raise  the  great  question  which  is  before 
us  in  the  text,  and  this,  as  we  may  surely  believe,  not  without 
a  reference  to  the  several  wants  and  hopes  and  efforts  of  man- 
kind thus  visibly  pictured  around  Him.  How  was  the  human 
conscience  to  escape  from  that  political  violence  and  from 
that  degrading  sensualism  which  had  riveted  the  yoke  of 
Pagan  superstition?  How  was  Israel  to  learn  the  true  drift 
and  purpose  of  her  marvellous  past  1  How  was  she  to  be  really 
relieved  of  her  burden  of  social  and  moral  misery  %  How  were 
her  high  anticipations  of  a  brighter  future  to  be  explained 
and  justified  ?  And  although  that  '  middle  wall  of  partition/ 
which  so  sharply  divided  off  her  inward  and  outward  life  from 
that  of  Gentile  humanity,  had  been  built  up  for  such  high 
and  necessary  ends  by  her  great  inspired  lawgiver,  did  not 
such  isolation  also  involve  manifest  counterbalancing  risks 
and  loss  ?  was  it  to  be  eternal  ?  could  it,  might  it  be  '  broken 
down  V  Tliese  questions  could  only  be  answered  by  sonae  further 
Revelation,  larger  and  clearer  than  that  already  possessed  by 
Israel,  and  absolutely  new  to  Heathendom.  They  demanded 
some  nearer,  fuller,  more  persuasive  self-unveiling  than  any 

b  Dean  Stanley  surmisea  that  the  rock  on  which  was  placed  the  Temple 
of  Augustus  may  possibly  have  determined  the  form  of  our  Lord's  promise 
to  St.  Peter  in  St.  Matt.  xvi.  18.    Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  399. 

c  Rom.  i.  20.  *  Ibid.  ix.  5.         C  r\r\ci\c> 
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which  the  Merciful  and  Almighty  Qod  had  as  yet  Youchsafed 
to  His  reasonable  creatures.  May  not  then  the  suggestive 
scenery  of  Csesarea  Philippi  have  been  chosen  by  our  Lord, 
as  well  fitted  to  witness  that  solemn  enquiry  in  the  full  answer 
to  which  Jew  and  Gentile  were  alike  to  find  a  rich  inheritance 
of  light,  peace  and  freedom  %  Jesus  '  asked  His  disciples,  saying, 
Whom  do  men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  Man  am  )' 

Let  us  pause  to  mark  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  our 
Lord  Himself  proposes  this  consideration  to  His  disciples 
and  to  His  Church. 

It  has  been  often  maintained  of  late  that  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  differs  from  that  of  His  Apostles  and 
of  their  successors,  in  that  He  only  taught  religion,  while 
they  have  taught  dogmatic  theology^. 

This  statement  appears  to  proceed  upon  a  presumption  that 
religion  and  theology  can  be  separated,  not  merely  in  idea 
and  for  the  moment,  by  some  process  of  definition,  but  per- 
manently and  in  the  world  of  fact.  What  then  is  religion? 
If  you  say  that  religion  is  essentially  thought  whereby  man 
unites  himself  to  the  Eternal  and  Unchangeable  Being ',  it 
is  at  least  plain  that  the  object- matter  of  such  a  religious 
activity  as  this  is  exactly  identical  with  the  object-matter 
of  theology.  Nay  more,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  a  re- 
ligious lif^  is  simply  a  life  of  theological  speculation.  If  you 
make  religion  to  consist  in  'the  knowledge  of  our  practical 
duties  considered  as  God's  commandmentsST,'  your  definition 
irresistibly  suggests  God  in  His  capacity  of  universal  Legis- 
lator, and  it  thus  carries  the  earnestly  and  honestly  religious 
man  into  the  heart  of  theology.     K  you  protest  that  religion 

«  Baur  more  cautiously  says  :  'Wenn  wir  mit  der  Lehre  Jesn  die  Lehre 
des  Apostels  Paultu  zasammcnhalteii,  so  fdllt  sogleich  der  grosse  Unter- 
schied  in  die  Attgeti,  welcher  bier  stattfindet  zwischen  einer  noch  in  der 
Form  eines  cUlgemeinen  Prineipa  Hch  autsprechenden  Lehre,  und  einem 
schon  zur  Bestimmtkeit  des  Dogma's  gestalteten  Lehrbegriff.'  Vorlesungen 
fiber  N.  T.  Theologie,  p.  1 23.  Bnt  it  would  be  difficult  to  sbew  tbat  the 
'Universal  Principle'  does  not  involve  and  embody  a  number  of  definite 
dogmas.  Baur  would  not  admit  that  St.  John  ziv.,  xv.,  xvi.  contain  words 
really  spoken  by  Jesus  Christ :  but  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  itself  is 
sufficiently  dogmatic.     Cf.  St.  Matt.  vi.  4,  6,  14,  26,  30,  vii.  21,  22.  . 

f  So  Fichte,  quoted  by  Klee,  Dogmatik,  c.  2.  With  this  definition  those 
of  Schelling  and  Hegel  substantially  concur.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark 
that  thought  is  only  one  element  of  true  religion. 

8r  So  Kant.  ibid.  This  definition  (1)  retluces  religion  to  being  merely 
an  affair  of  the  understanding,  and  (2)  identifies  its  substance  with  that 

of  morality.  ^ .,..-- ^v  ^ ^^^* 
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lias  nothing  to  do  with  intellectual  skill  in  projecting  defini- 
tions, and  that  it  is  at  bottom  a  feeling  of  tranquil  dependence 
upon  some  higher  Power^,  you  cannot  altogether  set  aside 
the  capital  question  which  arises  as  to  the  nature  of  that 
Power  upon  which  religion  thus  depends.  Even  if  yon  should 
contend  that  feeling  is  the  essential  element  in  religion,  still 
you  cannot  seriously  maintain  that  the  reality  of  that  to  which 
such  feeling  relates  is  altogether  a  matter  of  indifference^. 
For  the  adequate  satisfaction  of  this  religious  feeling  lies  not 
in  itself  but  in  its  object;  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to 
represent  religion  as  indifferent  to  the  absolute  truth  of  that 
object,  and  in  a  purely  sesthetical  spirit,  concerned  only  with 
the  beauty  of  the  idea  before  it,  even  in  a  case  where  the 
reflective  understanding  may  have  condemned  that  idea  as 
logically  false.  Religion,  to  support  itself,  must  rest  consciously 
on  its  object :  the  intellectual  apprehension  of  that  object  as 
true  is  an  integral  element  of  religion.  In  other  words,  religion 
is  practically  inseparable  from  theology.  The  religious  Ma- 
hommedan  sees  in  Allah  a  being  to  whose  absolute  decrees  he 
must  implicitly  resign  himself;  a  theological  dogma  then  is 
the  basis  of  the  specific  Mahommedan  form  of  religion.  A  child 
reads  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  that  our  Heavenly  Father 
takes  care  of  the  sparrows,  and  of  the  lilies  of  the  field  i, 
and  the  child  prays  to  Him  accordingly.  The  truth  upon 
which  the  child  rests  is  the  dogma  of  the  Divine  Providence, 
which  encourages  trust,  and  warrants  prayer,  and  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  child's  religion.  In  short,  religion  cannot  exist 
without  some  view  of  its  object,  namely,  God ;  but  no  sooner 
do  you  introduce  any  intellectual  aspect  whatever  of  Gknl, 
nay,  the  bare  idea  that  such  a  Being  exists,  than  you  have 
before  you  not  merely  a  religion,  but  at  least)  in  some  sense, 
a  theology^. 

"^  'AbhangigkeitsgcfUhl.^  Schleiermacher's  account  of  religion  has  been 
widely  adopted  in  our  own  day  and  country.  But  (i)  it  ignores  the  active 
side  of  true  religion,  (2)  it  loses  sight  of  roan's  freedom  no  less  than  of 
God's,  and  (3)  it  may  imply  nothing  better  than  a  passive  submission  to 
the  laws  of  the  Universe,  without  any  belief  whatever  as  to  their  Author. 

'  Domer  gives  an  account  of  this  extreme  theory  as  maintained  by  De 
Wette  in  his  Religion  und  Theologie,  18 15.  De  Wette  appears  to  have 
followed  out  some  hints  of  Herder^s,  while  applying  Jacobi*s  doctrine  of 
feeling,  as  'the  immediate  perception  of  the  Divine/  and  the  substitute 
for  the  practical  reason,  to  theology.  Cf.  Domer,  Person  Christi,  Zw.  Th. 
p.  996.  sqq. 

J  St.  Matt.  vi.  15-30. 

k  Religion  includes  in  its  complete  idea  the  knowledge  and  the  worship 
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Place  of  Christ  in  His  own  doctrine.  5 

Had  our  Lord  revealed  no  one  truth  except  the  Parental 
character  of  Qod,  while  at  the  same  time  He  insisted  upon 
a  certain  morality  and  posture  of  the  soul  as  proper  to  man's 
reception  of  this  revelation,  He  would  have  been  the  Author 
of  a  theology  as  well  as  of  a  religion.  In  point  of  fact,  besides 
teaching  various  truths  concerning  Qod,  which  were  unknown 
before,  or  at  most  only  guessed  at,  He  did  that  which  in  a 
merely  human  teacher  of  high  purpose  would  have  been  morally 
intolerable.  He  drew  the  eyes  of  men  towards  Himself.  He 
claimed  to  be  something  more  than  the  Founder  of  a  new 
religious  spirit,  or  than  the  authoritative  promulgator  of  a 
higher  truth  than  men  had  yet  known.  He  taught  true  religion 
indeed  as  no  man  had  yet  taught  it,  but  He  bent  the  religious 
spirit  which  He  had  summoned  into  life  to  do  homage  to 
Himself,  as  being  its  lawful  and  adequate  Object.  He  taught 
the  highest  theology,  but  He  also  placed  Himself  at  the  very 
centre  of  His  doctrine,  and  He  announced  Himself  as  sharing 
the  very  throne  of  that  Qod  Whom  He  so  clearly  unveiled. 
If  He  was  the  organ  and  author  of  a  new  and  final  revelation. 
He  also  claimed  to  be  the  very  substance  and  material  of  His 
own  message  j  His  most  startling  revelation  was  Himself. 

These  are  statements  which  will  be  justified,  it  is  hoped, 
hereafter^;  and,  if  some  later  portions  of  our  subject  are  for 
a  moment  anticipated,  it  is  only  that  we  may  note  the  true  and 
extreme  significance  of  our  Lord's  question  in  the  text.  But 
let  us  also  ask  ourselves  what  would  be  the  duty  of  a  merely 
human  teacher  of  the  highest  moral  aim,  entrusted  with  a  great 
spiritual  mission  and  lesson  for  the  benefit  of  mankind)  The 
example  of  St.  John  Baptist  is  an  answer  to  this  enquiry.  Such 
a  teacher  would  represent  himself  as  a  mere  'voice'  crying  aloud 
in  the  moitd  wilderness  around  him,  and  anxious,  beyond  aught 
else,  to  shroud  his  own  insignificant  person  beneath  the  majesty 
of  his  message.     Not  to  do  this  would  be  to  proclaim  his  own 


of  Ood.  (S.  Aug.  de  Util.  Cred.  c.  12.  n.  27.)  Cicero  gives  the  limited 
sense  which  Pagan  Rome  attached  to  the  word :  '  Qui  omnia  quae  ad  cultum 
deonim  pertinerent,  diligenter  retractarent  et  tanquam  relegerent,  sunt  dicti 
religiosi,  ex  relegendo.'  (De  Nat.  Deoruro,  ii.  28.)  Lactantius  gives  the 
Christian  form  of  the  idea,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  etymology : 
'Vinculo  pietatis  obstricti  Deo,  et  religati  9umus,  unde  ipsa  religio  nomen 
accepit.'  (Inst.  Div.  iv.  24.)  Religion  is  the  bond  between  God  and  man's 
whole  nature:  in  Ood  the  heart  finds  its  happiness,  the  reason  its  role 
of  truth,  the  will  its  freedom. 
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moral  degradation ;  it  would  be  a  public  confession  that  he 
could  only  regard  a  great  spiritual  work  for  others  as  furnishing 
an  opportunity  for  adding  to  his  own  social  capital,  or  to  his 
official  reputation.  When  then  Jesus  Christ  so  urgently  draws 
the  attention  of  men  to  His  Personal  Self,  He  places  us  in  a 
dilemma.  We  must  either  say  that  He  was  unworthy  of  His 
own  words  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  "^,  or  we  must  confess 
tliat  He  has  some  right,  and  is  under  the  pressure  of  some 
necessity,  to  do  that  which  would  be  morally  insupportable  in  a 
merely  human  teacher.  Now  if  this  right  and  necessity  exist, 
it  follows  that  when  our  Lord  bids  us  to  consider  His  Personal 
rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  beings,  He  challenges  an  answer. 
Remark  moreover  that  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term  the 
answer  is  not  less  a  theological  answer  if  it  be  that  of  the 
Ebionitic  heresy  than  if  it  be  the  language  of  the  Nicene  Creed. 
The  Christology  of  the  Church  is  in  reality  an  integral  part  of 
its  theology;  and  Jesus  Christ  raises  the  central  question  of 
Christian  theology  when  He  asks,  '  Whom  do  men  say  that  I 
the  Son  of  Man  am  V 

It  may  be  urged  that  our  Lord  is  inviting  attention,  not  to 
His  essential  Personality,  but  to  His  assumed  office  as  the  Jewish 
Messiah;  that  He  is,  in  &ct,  asking  for  a  confession  of  His 
Messiahship. 

Now  observe  the  exact  form  of  our  Lord's  question,  as  given 
in  St.  Matthew's  Qospel ;  which,  as  Olshausen  has  remarked,  is 
manifestly  here  the  leading  narrative  :  '  Whom  do  men  say  that 
I  the  Son  of  Man  am  1'  This  question  involves  an  assertion, 
namely,  that  the  Speaker  is  the  Son  of  Man.  What  did  He 
mean  by  that  designation  1  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
with  two  exceptions  B  the  title  is  only  applied  to  our  Lord  in 
the  New  Testament  by  His  own  lips.  It  was  His  self-chosen 
Name  :  why  did  He  choose  it  % 

First,  then,  it  was  in  itself,  to  Jewish  ears,  a  clear  assertion  of 
Messiahship.     In  the  vision  of  Daniel  '  One  like  unto  the  Son  of 

Man  o  had  come  with  the  clouds  of  heaven, and  there  was 

given  Him  dominion  and  glory  and  a  kingdom.'  This  kingdom 
succeeded  in  the  prophet's  vision  to  four  inhuman  kingdoms, 
correspondent  to  the  four  typical  beasts  ;  it  was  the  kingdom  of 
a  prince,  human  indeed,  and  yet  from  heaven.     In  consequence 

»  Observrf  the  principle  involved  in  St,  Matt.  vi.  i-8. 

■  Acts  vii.  56 ;  Rev.  i.  13,  xiv.  1 4. 

•  C2K  133— &j  wiif  Ay^pfliMw,  LXX.  Dan.  viL  13,  sq^KaJe 
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of  this  prophecy,  the  'Son  of  Man'  hecame  a  popular  and 
official  title  of  the  Messiah.  In  the  Book  of  Enoch,  which  is 
assigned  with  the  highest  probability  by  recent  criticism  to  the 
second  centnry  before  our  eraP,  this  and  kindred  titles  are 
continually  applied  to  MessiaL  Our  Lord  in  His  prophecy  over 
Jerusalem  predicted  that  at  the  last  day  '  they  shall  see  the  Son 
of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  with  power  and  great  glory  q.' 
And  when  standing  at  the  tribunal  of  Oaiaphas  He  thus  addressed 
His  judges :  '  I  say  unto  you,  hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of 
Man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven  r.'  In  these  passages  there  is  absolutely  no 
room  for  doubting  either  His  distinct  reference  to  the  vision  in 
Daniel,  or  the  claim  which  the  title  Son  of  Man  was  intended  to 
assert.  As  habitually  used  by  our  Lord,  it  was  a  constant  setting 
forth  of  His  Messianic  dignity,  in  the  face  of  the  people  of 
Israel*. 

Why  indeed  He  chose  this  one,  out  of  the  many  titles  of 
Messiah,  is  a  further  question,  a  brief  consideration  of  which  lies 
in  the  track  of  the  subject  before  us. 

It  would  not  appei^r  to  be  sufficient  to  reply  that  the  title 
Son  of  Man  is  the  most  unpresuming,  the  least  glorious  of  the 
titles  of  Messiah,  and  was  adopted  by  our  Lord  as  such.  For  if 
such  a  title  claimed,  as  it  did  claim,  Messiahship,  the  precise 
etymological  force  of  the  word  could  not  neutralize  its  current 
and  recognised  value  in  the  estimation  of  the  Jewish  people. 
The  claim  thus  advanced  was  independent  of  any  analysis  of  the 
exact  sense  of  the  title  which  asserted  it  The  title  derived  its 
popular  force  from  the  office  with  which  it  was  associated.  To 
adopt  the  title,  however  humble  might  be  its  strict  and  intrinsic 
meaning,  was  to  claim  the  great  office  to  which  in  the  minds 
of  men  it  was  indissolubly  attached. 

PCf.  Dillmann,  Das  Biich  Enoch,  1853,  p.  157.  Dillmann  places  tlie 
book  in  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanns,  b.  c.  130-109,  Dr.  Pusey  wOuld 
assign  to  it  a  still  earlier  date.  Cf.  Daniel  the  Prophet,  p.  390,  note  3,  and 
391,  note  3.  «  St.  Matt.xxiv.  30.  r  Ibid.  zzri.  64. 

*  *  Den  Namen  des  vVb%  toD  iofBpAwou  gebrancht  Jesns  Selbst  anf  eine  so 
eigenthtlmliche  Weise  Ton  Sich,  dass  man  nnr  annehmen  kann,  Er  habe  mit 
jenem  Namen,  wie  mananch  seine  Bedentunggenauer  bestimmen  mag,  irgend 
eine  Beziehong  auf  die  Messiasidee  ausdriicken  woUen.'  Baur,  Das  Christen- 
thuro,  p.  37.  Cf.  also  the  same  author's  Vorlesnngen  ttber  Neatestamentliche 
Theologie,  p.  76,  sqq.  In  St.  Matt.  x.  33,  ziii.  37-41,  the  official  force  of  the 
title  is  obvious.  That  it  was  a  simple  periphrasis  for  the  personal  pronoun, 
without  anj  reference  to  the  office  or  Person  of  the  Speaker,  is  inconsistent 
with  Acts  Tii.  56,  and  St.  Matt.  xvi.  13'. 
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A^  it  had  been  addressed  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel^  the  title 
Son  of  Man  seemed  to  contrast  the  frail  and  shorUiyed  life  of 
men  with  the  boundless  strength  and  the  eternal  years  of  the 
infinite  QoD.  And  as  applied  to  Himself  by  Jesus,  it  doubtless 
expresses  a  real  Humanity,  a  perfect  and  penetrating  community 
of  nature  and  feeling  with  the  lot  of  human  kind.  Thus,  when 
our  Lord  says  that  authority  was  given  Him  to  execute  judg- 
ment because  He  is  the  Son  of  Man,  it  is  plain  that  the  point 
of  the  reason  lies,  not  in  His  being  Messiah,  but  in  His  being 
Human.  He  displays  a  genuine  Humanity  which  could  deem 
nothing  human  strange,  and  could  be  touched  with  a  feeling  of 
the  infirmities  of  the  race  which  He  was  to  judged.  But  the 
title  Son  of  Man  means  more  than  this  in  its  application  to  our 
Lord.  It  does  not  merely  assert  His  real  incorporation  with 
our  kind;  it  exalts  Him  indefinitely  above  us  all  as  the  repre- 
sentative, the  ideal,  the  pattern  Man^.  He  is,  in  a  special  sense, 
the  Son  of  Mankind,  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  race.  His  is 
the  Human  Life  which  does  justice  to  the  idea  of  Humanity. 
All  human  history  tends  to  i^m  or  radiates  from  Him.  He  is 
the  point  in  which  humanity  finds  its  unity;  as  St.  Irenseus 
says,  He  'recapitulates'  ity.  He  closes  the  earlier  history  of 
our  race ;  He  inaugurates  its  future.  Nothing  local,  transient, 
individualizing,  national,  sectarian,  dwarfs  the  proportions  of 
His  world-embracing  Character ;  He  rises  above  the  parentage, 
the  blood,  the  narrow  horizon  which  bounded,  as  it  seemed, 
His  Human  Life ;  He  is  the  Archetypal  Man  in  Whose  presence 
distinctions  of  race,  intervals  of  ages,  types  of  civilization, 
degrees  of  mental  culture  are  as  nothing.  This  sense  of  the 
title  seems  to  be  implied  in  such  passages  as  that  in  which 
He  contrasts  '  the  foxes  which  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the 
air  which  have  nests,'  with  'the  Son  of  Man  Who  hath  not 
where  to  lay  His  Head*.'     It  is  not  the  official  Messiah,  as 

*  QTM']1  i.e.  *  mortal'  (Cf.  Gesen.  in  voc  cth.)  It  is  so  used  eighty- 
nine  times  in  Ezekiel.  Compare  Nam.  xziii.  19  ;  Job  xxr.  6,  xzxt.  8.  In 
this  sense  it  occurs  frequently  in  the  plural.  In  Ps.  viii.  4,  5  and  Izix.  17 
it  refers,  at  least  ultimately,  to  our  Lord. 

u  St.  John  v.  97 ;  Heb.  iv,  15. 

'  *  Urbild  der  Menscheit.'  Neander,  Das  Leben  Jesu  Christi,  p.  130,  sqq. 
Mr.  Keble  draws  out  the  remedial  force  of  the  title  as  'signifying  that 
Jesus  was  the  very  seed  of  the  woman,  the  Second  Adam  promised  to  undo 
what  the  first  had  done.*  Eucharistical  Adoration,  pp.  31-33. 

y  Adv.  Her.  III.  18.  i.  *  Longam  hominum  ezpositionem  in  So  Ipso 
reo^itulayit,  in  compendio  nobis  salntem  prsestatis.* 

•  St.  Matt.  Tiii.  ao ;  St.  L«ke  ix.  58.  ^^^^^^^  ,^  GoOgk 
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such;  but  Hhe  fairest  among  the  children  of  men,'  the  natural 
Prince  and  Leader,  the  very  prime  and  flower  of  human  kind, 
Whose  lot  is  thus  harder  than  that  of  the  lower  creatures,  and 
in  Whose  humiliation  humanity  itself  is  humbled  below  the 
level  of  its  natural  dignity. 

As  the  Son  of  2ilan  then,  our  Lord  is  the  Messiah ;  He  is 
a  true  member  of  our  human  race,  and  He  is  moreover  its 
Pattern  and  Bepresentative ;  since  He  fulfils  and  exhausts  that 
moral  Ideal  to  which  man's  highest  and  best  aspirations  have 
ever  pointed  onward.  Of  these  senses  of  the  term  the  first 
was  the  more  popular  and  obvious  j  the  last  would  be  discerned 
as  latent  in  it  by  the  devout  reflection  of  His  servants.  For  the 
disciples  the  term  Son  of  Man  implied  first  of  all  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  their  Master,  and  next,  though  less  prominently.  His 
true  Humanity.  When  then  our  Lord  enquires  'Whom  do 
men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  Man  am  T  He  is  not  merely  asking 
whether  men  admit  what  the  title  Son  of  Man  itself  imports, 
that  is  to  say,  the  truth  of  His  Humanity  or  the  truth  of  His 
Messiahship.  The  point  of  His  question  is  Ude : — what  is  He 
besides  being  the  Son  of  Man)  As  the  Son  of  Man,  He  is 
Messiah  ;  but  what  is  the  Personality  which  sustains  the 
Messianic  office?  As  the  Son  of  Man,  He  is  truly  Human; 
but  what  is  the  Higher  Nature  with  which  this  emphatic  claim 
to  Humanity  is  in  tacit,  but  manifest  contrast)  What  is  He 
in  the  seat  and  root  of  His  Being  1  Is  His  Manhood  a  robe 
which  He  has  thrown  around  a  Higher  form  of  pre-existent 
Life,  or  is  it  His  all?  Has  He  been  in  existence  some  thirty 
years  at  most,  or  are  the  august  pro|X)rtions  of  His  Life  only 
to  be  meted  out  by  the  days  of  eternity?  *Whom  say  men 
that  I  the  Son  of  Man  am  ?' 

The  disciples  reply,  that  at  that  time,  in  the  public  opinion 
of  Galilee,  our  Lord  was,  at  the  least,  a  preternatural  personage. 
On  this  point  there  was,  it  would  seem,  a  general  consent.  The 
cry  of  a  petty  local  envy  which  had  been  raised  at  Nazareth, 
'Is  not  this  the  Carpenter's  Son?'  did  not  fairly  represent  the 
matured  or  prevalent  opinion  of  the  people.  The  people  did 
not  suppose  that  Jesus  was  in  truth  merely  one  of  themselves, 
only  endued  with  larger  powers  and  with  a  finer  religious 
instinct.  They  thought  that  His  Personality  reached  back 
somehow  into  the  pcwt  of  their  own  wonderful  history.  They 
took  Him  for  a  saint  of  ancient  days,  who  had  been  re-invested 
with  a  bodily  form.  He  was  the  great  expected  miracle-working 
Elijah ;  or  He  was  the  disappointed  prophet  who  had  followed  ^ 
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His  country  to  its  grave  at  the  Captivity;  or  He  was  the 
recently- martyred  preacher  and  ascetic  John  the  Baptist;  or 
He  was,  at  any  rate,  one  of  the  order  which  for  four 
hundred  years  had  been  lost  to  Israel;  He  was  one  of  the 
Prophets. 

Our  Lord  turns  from  these  public  misconceptions  to  the 
judo^ent  of  that  little  Body  which  was  already  the  nucleus 
of  His  future  Church  :  <  But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?*  St.  Peter 
replies,  in  the  name  of  the  other  disciples*,  *  Thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  Living  God.*  In  marked  contrast  to  the  popular 
hesitation  which  refused  to  recognise  explicitly  the  justice  of 
the  claim  so  plainly  put  forward  by  the  assumption  of  the  title 
'Son  of  Man,'  the  Apostle  confesses,  'Thou  art  the  Christ.' 
But  St.  Peter  advances  a  step  beyond  this  confession,  and 
replies  to  the  original  question  of  our  Lord,  when  he  adds  '  The 
Son  of  the  Living  Qod.'  In  the  first  three  Evangelists,  as  well 
as  in  St.  John,  this  solemn  designation  expresses  something 
more  than  a  merely  theocratic  or  ethical  relationship  to  Gk)d  ^. 
If  St.  Peter  had  meant  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  solely 
in  virtue  of  His  membership  in  the  old  Theocracy,  or  by  reason 
of  His  consummate  moral  glory  ^^  the  confession  would  have 

*  St.  Chrysostom,  in  loc,  calls  St.  Peter  r^  crliuk  rmv  kroarikmw,  6 
vearraxov  0€pfA6f. 

»»  See  Lect.  V.  p.  146,  sqq. 

c  The  title  of  'sons'  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament  to  express  three 
relations  to  Grod.  (i)  God  has  entered  into  the  relation  of  Father  to  all 
Israel  (Deut.  zxxii.  6 ;  Isa.  Ixiii.  16),  whence  he  entitles  Israel  'Mj  son/ 
^My  firstborn'  (Exod.  ir.  ai,  2$\  when  claiming  the  people  from  Pharaoh; 
and  Ephraim,  'My  dear  son,  a  pleasant  child*  (Jer.  xxxi.  so),  as  an  earnest 
of  restoration  to  Divine  fayour.  Thus  the  title  is  nsed  as  a  motive  to 
obedience  (Deut.  xiv.  1);  or  in  reproach  for  ingratitude  (Ibid,  xxxii.  5; 
Isa.  i.  7,  XXX.  I,  9;  Jer.  iii.  14) ;  or  especially  of  sudi  as  were  God's  sons, 
not  in  name  only,  but  in  truth  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  15 ;  Ptoy.  xiv.  a6;  and  perhaps 
Isa.  xliii.  6).  (2)  The  title  is  applied  once  to  judges  in  the  Theoct«cy 
(Ps.  Ixxxii.  6),  '  I  have  taid.  Ye  are  gods,  and  all  of  you  are  children  of  the 
Alost  High.'  Here  the  title  refers  to  the  name  Elohim,  given  to  the  judges 
as  representing  God  in  the  Theocracy,  and  as  judging  in  His  Name  and  by 
His  Authority.  Accordingly  to  go  to  them  for  judgment  is  spoken  of  as 
going  to  Elohim  (Deut.  xvii.  9).  (3)  The  exact  phrase  <  sons  of  (xod'  is,  with 
perhaps  one  exception  (Gen.  vi.  2),  used  of  superhuman  beings,  who  until 
the  Incarnation  were  more  nearly  like  Grod  than  were  any  of  the  &mily 
of  men  (Job  i.  6,  ii.  i,  xxxviiL  7).  The  singular,  'My  Son,*  'The  Son^' 
is  used  only  in  prophecy  of  the  Messiah  (Ps.  ii.  7,  la ;  and  Acts  xiii.  33; 
Heb.  i.  5,  V.  5),  and  in  what  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Didne  manifestation, 
very  probably  of  God  the  Son  (Dan.  iiL  95).  The  line  of  David  being  the 
line  of  the  Messiah,  culminating  in  the  Messiah,  as  in  David's  One  pofect 
Son,  it  was  said  in  a  lower  sense  of  each  member  of  that  line,  but  in  its 
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involved  nothing  distinctive  with  respect  to  Jesus  Christ, 
nothing  that  was  not  in  a  measure  true  of  every  good  Jew,  and 
that  naay  not  be  truer  far  of  every  good  Christian.  If  St.  Peter 
had  intended  only  to  repeat  another  and  a  practically  equivalent 
title  of  the  Messiah,  he  would  not  have  equalled  the  earlier 
confession  of  a  Nathanael*^^  or  haive  surpassed  the  subsequent 
admission  of  a  Caiaphas^I  If  we  are  to  construe  his  langut^e 
thus,  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  conceive  why  'flesh  and 
blood '  could  not  have  '  revealed '  to  him  so  obvious  and  trivial 
an  inference  from  his  previous  knowledge,  or  why  either  the 
Apostle  or  his  confession  should  have  been  solemnly  designated 
as  the  selected  Kock  on  which  the  Redeemer  would  build  His 
imperishable  Church. 

Leaving  however  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  interpretation  of 
this  particular  text,  let  us  note  that  the  question  raised  at 
CsBsarea  Philippi  is  still  the  great  question  before  the  modem 
world.     Whom  do  men  say  now  that  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Man,  is  % 

I.  No  serious  and  thoughtful  man  can  treat  such  a  subject 
with  indifference.  I  merely  do  you  justice,  my  brethren,  when 
I  defy  you  to  murmur  that  we  are  entering  upon  a  merely 
abstract  discussion,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  modem 
human  interests,  congenial  as  it  may  have  been  to  those  whom 
some  writers  have  learnt  to  describe  as  the  professional  word- 
warriors  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  You  would  not  be 
guilty  of  including  the  question  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  in  your 
catalogue  of  tolerabUes  vneptioe.  There  is  that  in  the  Form  of 
the  Son  of  Man  which  prevails  to  command  something  more 
than  attention,  even  in  an  age  so  conspicuous  for  its  boisterous 
self-assertion  as  our  own,  and  in  intellectual  atmospheres  as  far 
as  possible  removed  from  the  mind  of  His  believing  and  adoring 
Church.  Never  since  He  ascended  to  His  Throne  was  He  the 
object  of  a  more  passionate  adoration  than  now ;  never  did  He 
encounter  the  glare  of  a  hatred  more  intense  and  more  defiant : 
and  between  these,  the  poles  of  a  contemplation  incessantly  di- 
rected upon  His  Person,  there  are  shades  and  levels  of  thought  and 
feeling,  many  and  graduated,  here  detracting  from  the  highest 

faU  sense  only  of  Messiah,  '  I  will  be  to  Him  a  Father,  and  He  shall  be  to 
He  a  Son'  (a  Sam.  yii.  14;  Heb.  i.  5 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  37).  The  application 
of  the  title  to  collective  Israel  in  Hos.  zi.  i,  is  connected  by  St.  Matthew 
(it  15)  with  its  deeper  force  as  used  of  IsraeFs  One  true  Heir  and  Repre- 
sentative.  Cf.  Mill,  Myth.  Interp.  p.  3.^0.  Compare  too  the  mysterious 
intimations  of  Prov.  izx.  4,  Ecclus.  11.  10,  of  a  Divine  Sonship  internal  to 
the  Bemg  of  Ood.  ^  St.  John  i.  49.  •  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  63. 
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expressions  of  faith,  there  shriDking  from  the  most  violent 
extremities  of  blasphemy.  A  real  indifference  to  the  claims 
of  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  thoughts  and  hearts  of  men  is  scarcely 
less  condemned  by  some  of  the  erroneous  tendencies  of  our  age 
than  by  its  characteristic  excellences.  An  age  which  has  a 
genuine  love  of  historical  truth  must  needs  fix  its  eye  on  that 
august  Personality  which  is  to  our  European  world,  in  point  of 
creative  influence,  what  no  other  has  been  or  can  be.  An  age 
which  is  distinguished  by  a  keen  aesthetic  appreciation,  if  not  by 
any  very  earnest  practical  culture  of  moral  beauty,  cannot  but  be 
enthusiastic  when  it  has  once  caught  sight  of  that  incomparable 
Life  which  is  recorded  in  the  Qospels.  But  also,  an  anti- 
dogmatic  age  is  nervously  anxious  to  attack  dogma  in  its  central 
stronghold,  and  to  force  the  Human  Character  and  Work  of  the 
Saviour,  though  at  the  cost  of  whatever  violence  of  critical  mani- 
pulation, to  detach  themselves  from  the  great  belief  with  which 
they  are  indissolubly  associated  in  the  mind  of  ChristendouL 
And  an  age,  so  impatient  of  the  supernatural  as  our  own,  is 
irritated  to  the  highest  possible  point  of  disguised  irritability  by 
the  spectacle  of  a  Life  which  is  supernatural  throughout,  whidi 
positively  bristles  with  the  supernatural,  whidi  begins  with 
a  supernatural  birth,  and  ends  in  a  supernatural  ascent  to 
heaven,  which  is  prolific  of  physical  miracle,  and  of  which  the 
moral  wonders  are  more  startling  than  the  physical.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  interest  of  modern  physical  enquiries  into  the  laws  of 
the  Cosmos  or  into  the  origin  of  Man  is  immediately  heightened 
when  these  enquiries  are  suspected  to  have  a  bearing,  however 
indirect,  upon  Christ's  Sacred  Person.  Thus  your  study  of  the 
mental  sciences,  aye,  and  of  philology,  ministers  whether  it  will 
or  no  to  His  praise  or  His  dishonour,  and  your  ethical  specula- 
tions cannot  complete  themselves  without  raising  the  whole 
question  of  His  Authority.  And  such  is  Christ's  place  in 
history,  that  a  line  of  demarcation  between  its  ci'S'il  and  its 
ecclesiastical  elements  seems  to  be  practically  impossible ;  your 
ecclesiastical  historians  are  prone  to  range  over  the  annals  of 
the  world,  while  your  professors  of  secular  history  habitually 
deal  with  the  central  problems  and  interests  of  theology. 

If  Christ  could  have  been  ignored,  He  would  have  been 
ignored  in  Protestant  Germany,  when  Christian  Faith  had  been 
eaten  out  of  the  heart  of  that  country  by  the  older  Rationalism. 
Yet  scarcely  any  German  *  thinker*  of  note  can  be  named  who 
has  not  projected  what  is  termed  a  Chris tology.  The  Christ  of 
Kant  is  the  Ideal  of  Moral  Perfection;  and  as  such,  we  are  told. 
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he  is  to  be  carefully  distiDguished  from  the  hiBtorical  Jesas, 
since  of  this  Ideal  alone,  an4  in  a  transcendental  sense,  can  the 
statements  of  the  orthodox  creed  be  predicated  ^  The  Christ 
of  Jacobi  is  a  Religious  Ideal,  and  worship  addressed  to  the 
historical  Jesus  is  denounced  as  sheer  idolatry,  unless  beneath 
the  recorded  manifestation  the  Ideal  itself  be  discerned  and 
honoured?.  According  to  Fichte,  on  the  contrary,  the  real 
interest  of  philosophy  in  Jesus  is  historical  and  not  metaphjnsical ; 
Jesus  first  possessed  an  insight  into  the  absolute  unity  of  the 
being  of  man  with  that  of  God,  and  in  revealing  this  insight  He 
communicated  the  highest  knowledge  which  man  can  possess  b. 
Of  the  later  Pantheistic  philosophers,  Schelling  proclaims  that 
the  Christian  theology  is  hopelessly  in  error,  when  it  teaches 
that  at  a  particular  moment  of  time  God  became  Incarnate, 
since  God  is  '  external  to'  all  time,  and  the  Incarnation  of  God 
is  an  eternal  fact.  But  Schelling  contends  that  the  man  Christ 
Jesus  is  the  highest  point  or  effort  of  this  eternal  incarnation, 
and  the  beginning  of  its  real  manifestation  to  men  :  '  none  before 
Him  after  such  a  manner  has  revealed  to  man  the  Infinite  i.' 
And  the  Christ  of  Hegel  is  not  the  actual  Incarnation  of  God  in 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  the  symbol  of  His  incarnation  in 
humanity  at  large  J.  Fundamentally  differing,  as  do  these  con- 
ceptions, in  various  ways,  from  the  creed  of  the  Church  of 
Christy  they  nevertheless  represent  so  many  efforts  of  non- 

i  Religion  innerhalb  der  Grenzen  der  blossen  YeniUDft.  Werke>  Bd.  z. 
p.  73.  esp.  p.  142. 

s  Schnft  7on  den  Oottl.  Dingen,  p.  62,  sqq. 

*»  Anwdsung  znm  seligen  Leben  Vorl.  6.  Werke,  Bd.  v.  p.  482. 

1  Vorlesangen  iiber  die  methode  des  Akad.   Studien.    Werke,  Bd.   ▼. 
p.  298.  sqq. 

i  Rel.  Ptkil.  Bd.  ii.  p.  963.  This  idea  is  developed  by  Strauss.  See  his 
Glanbenslehre,  ii.  309,  sqq. ;  and  Leben  Jesa,  Auf.  2,  Bd.  ii.  p.  739,  ^q. 
*  Der  Schlu3sel  der  ganzeo  Christologie  ist,  das  ala  Subject  der  Pradikate, 
welche  die  Kirche  Christo  beilegt,  statt  eines  Individuums  eine  Idee,  aber 
eine  reale,  nicht  Kantisch  nnwirkliche  gesetzt  wird. . . .  Die  Menscheit  ist  die 
Vereinigong  der  beiden  Naturen,  der  Menschgewordene  Gott ....  Dorch 
den  GUuben  an  diesen  Christoii,  namentlich  an  Seinen  Tod  und  seine 
Anferstehung  wird  der  Mensch  vor  Gott  gerecht,  d.  h.,  durch  die  Belebung 
der  Idee  der  Menscheit  in  sich/  &c.  Fenerbach  has  carried  this  forward  into 
pore  materialism,  and  he  openly  scorns  and  denounces  Christiaf^ity :  Strauss 
has  more  recently  described  Feuerbach  as  'the  man  who  put  the  dot  upon 
the  i  which  we  had  found/  and  he  too  insists  upon  the  moral  necessity  of 
rejecting  Christianity;  Lebens  und  Characterbild  Marklins,  pp.  124,  125, 
sqq.,  quoted  by  Luthardt,  Apolog.  p.  301.  Other  disciples  of  Hegel,  such 
as  Marheinecke,  Rosenkranz,  and  Gosche),  have  endeavoured  to  give  to  t^^' 
master's  teaching  a  more  positive  direction.  p  c^c^cAo 

^  L^.yitized  by  VJVJiJVIC 
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Christian  thought  to  do  such  homage  as  is  possible  to  its  great 
Object  \  they  are  so  many  proofs  of  the  interest  which  Jesus 
Christ  necessarily  provokes  in  the  modem  world,  even  when  it  is 
least  disposed  to  own  His  true  supremacy. 

Nor  is  the  direction  which  this  interest  has  taken  of  late 
years  in  the  sphere  of  unbelieving  theological  criticism  less 
noteworthy  in  its  bearings  on  our  present  subject.  The  earlier 
Rationalism  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  the  Apostolical  age. 
It  was  occupied  with  a  perpetual  anal3rsis  and  recombination 
of  the  various  influences  which  were  supposed  to  have  created 
the  Catholic  Church  and  the  orthodox  creed.  St  Paul  was 
the  most  prominent  person  in  the  long  series  of  hypotheses 
by  which  Rationalism  professed  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  Catholic  CLiistianity.  St.  Paul  was  said  to  be  the  '  author* 
of  that  idea  of  a  universal  religion  which  was  deemed  to  be 
the  most  fundamental  and  creative  element  in  the  Christian 
creed  :  St.  Paul's  was  the  vivid  imagination  which  had  thrown 
around  the  life  and  death  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  a  halo 
of  superhuman  glory,  and  had  fired  an  obscure  Jewish  sect 
with  the  ambition  of  founding  a  spiritual  empire  able  to 
control  and  embrace  the  world.  St.  Paul,  in  shorty  was  held 
to  be  the  real  creator  of  Christianity;  and  our  Lord  was 
thrown  into  the  background,  whether  from  a  surviving  instinct 
of  awe,  or  on  the  ground  of  His  being  relatively  insignificant 
This  studied  silence  of  active  critical  speculation  with  respect 
to  Jesus  Christ,  might  indeed  have  been  the  instinct  of  reve- 
rence, but  it  was  at  least  susceptible  of  a  widely  different 
interpretation. 

In  our  day  this  equivocal  reserve  is'  no  longer  possible. 
The  passion  for  reality,  for  fact,  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  thoupfht  of  recent  years,  has  carried  critical  enquiry 
backwards  from  the  consciousness  of  the  Apostle  to  that  on 
which  it  reposed.  The  interest  of  modem  criticism  centres 
in  Him  Who  is  ever  most  prominently  and  uninterruptedly 
present  to  the  eye  of  faith.  The  popular  controversies  around 
us  tend  more  and  more  to  merge  in  the  one  great  question 
respecting  our  Lords  Pei*son :  that  question,  it  is  felt,  is 
bound  up  with  the  very  existence  of  Christianity.  And  a 
discussion  respecting  Christ's  Person  obliges  us  to  consider 
the  mode  of  His  historical  manifestation ;  so  that  His  Life 
was  probably  never  studied  before  by  those  who  practically 
or  avowedly  reject  Him  so  eagerly  as  it  is  at  this  moment 
For  Strauss  He  may  be  no  more  than  a  leacling_ illustration 

^  [  LBCT. 
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of  the  applicability  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  to  purposes 
of  historical  analysis;  for  Schenkel  He  may  be  a  sacred  im- 
personation of  the  anti-hierarchical  and  democratic  temper, 
which  aims  at  reyolutionizing  Germany.  Ewald  may  see  in 
Him  the  altogether  human  source  of  the  highest  spiritual  life 
of  humanity;  and  Renan,  the  semi-fiibulous  and  somewhat 
immoral  hero  of  an  oriental  story,  fiuhioned  to  the  taste  of 
a  modem  Parisian  public.  And  what  if  you  yourselyes  are 
even  now  eagerly  r^uling  an  anonymous  writer,  of  far  nobler 
aim  and  finer  moral  insight  than  these,  who  has  endeavoured, 
by  a  brilliant  analysis  of  on^  side  of  Christ's  moral  action,  to 
represent  Him  as  embodying  and  originating  all  that  is  best 
and  ihoet  hopeful  in  the  spirit  of  modem  philanthropy,  but 
who  seems  not  indisposed  to  substitute  for  the  creed  of  His 
Church,  only  the  impatient  proclamation  of  His  Roman  judge. 
Aye,  though  you  salute  your  Saviour  in  Pilate's  words,  Behold 
the  Man!  at  least  you  cannot  ignore  Him;  you  cannot  resist 
the  moral  and  intellectual  forces  which  converge  in  our  day 
with  an  ever-increasing  intensity  upon  His  Sacred  Person; 
you  cannot  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  question  which  He  asks 
of  His  followers  in  each  generation,  and  which  He  never  asked 
more  solenmly  than  now :  '  Whom  say  men  that  I  the  Son 
of  Man  aml^r 

II.  Now  all  serious  Theists,  who  believe  that  God  is  a 
Personal  Being  essentially  distinct  from  the  work  of  His  hands, 
must  make  one  of  three  answers,  whether  in  terms  or  in 
Bubstance,  to  the  question  of  the  text. 

I.  The  Ebionite  of  old,  and  the  Socinian  now^  assert  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  merely*man,  whether  (as  Faustus  Socinus  himself 
teaches)  supematurally  bora  of  a  Virgin  l,  or  (as  modem 
Rationalists  generally  maintain)  in  all  respects  subject  to  ordi- 
nary natural  laws"*,  although  of  such  remarkable  moral 
eminence,  that  He  may,  in  the  enthusiastic  language  of  ethical 
admiration,  be  said  to  be  Divine.  And  when  Sabellianism 
would  escape  from  the  manifold  self-contradictions  of  Patri- 
passianism  n,  it  too  becomes  no  less  Humanitarian  in  its  doctrine 
as  to  the  Person  of  our  Lord,  than  Ebionitism  itself  The 
Monarchianism   of  Praxeas  or  of  Noetus    which  denied   the 

k  On  recent  'Lirea'  of  our  Lord,  see  Appendix,  Note  A. 

'  Chr.  ReL  Brevissima  Inst.  i.  654:  '  De  Christi  essentia  ita  statue :  Ilium 
ease  hominem  in  rirginis  utero,  et  sic  sine  viri  ope  Divini  Spiritiis  tI 
oonoeptum.' 
^  ^  Weg^cheider.  Instit  §  »o,  «iq.  -  Cf.  Tcrtull.  adv.  P^-^Cj^^jg 
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distinct  Personality  of  Christ  0  while  proclaiming  His  Divinity 
in  the  highest  terms,  was  practically  coincident  in  its  popular 
result  with  the  coarse  assertions  of  Theodotus  and  Artemon  r. 
And  in  modem  days,  the  phenomenon  of  practical  Humani- 
tarianism,  disguised  but  not  proscribed  by  very  vehement  pro- 
testations apparently  condemning  it,  is  reproduced  in  the  case  of 
such  well-known  writers  as  Schleiermacher  or  Ewald.  They 
use  language  at  times  which  seems  to  do  the  utmost  justice  to 
the  tiTith  of  Christ's  Divinity :  they  recognise  in  Him  the  perfect 
Eevelation  of  God,  the  true  Head  and  Lord  of  human  kind;  but 
they  deny  the  existence  of  an  immanent  Trinity  in  the  Godhead; 
they  recognise  in  God  no  pre-existent  Personal  Form  as  the 
basis  of  His  Self-Manifestation  to  man  ;  they  are  really  Monar- 
chianists  in  the  sense  of  Praxeas  ;  and  their  keen  appreciation  of 
the  ethical  glory  of  Christ's  Person  cannot  save  them  from  con- 
sequences with  which  it  is  ultimately  inconsistent,  but  which  are 
on  other  grounds  logically  too  inevitable  to  be  permanently 
eluded  q.  A  Christ  who  is  *  the  perfect  Eevelation  of  God,'  yet 
who  'is  not  personally  God,'  does  not  really  differ  from  the 
altogether  human  Christ  of  Socinus ;  and  the  assertion  of  the 
Personal  Godhead  of  Christ  can  only  escape  from  the  profane 
absurdities  of  Patripassianism,  when  it  presupposes  the  eternal 
and  necessary  existence  in  God  of  a  Threefold  Personality. 

3.  The  Arian  maintains  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  existed 
before  His  Incarnation,  that  by  Him,  as  by  an  instrument^  the 
Supreme  God  made  the  worlds,  and  that,  as  being  the  most 
ancient  and  the  highest  of  created  beings,  He  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped; that,  however,  Christ  had  a  beginning  of  existence 
{apxhv  V7rap(€as)y  that  there  was  a  time  when  He  did  not  exist 
(^i'  ore  ovK  fjv) ;  that  He  has  His  subsistence  from  what  once 
was  not  (<{  oifK  ovToap  €X€L  rrjv  xm6aTaa-tv^),  and  cannot  therefore 

o  'Hiec  perversitas,  qase  so  existimat  meram  veritatem  possidere,  dam 
unicum  Deum  non  alihs  putat  credendtim  quam  si  ipsum  eundemqae  et 
Patrcm  et  Filium  et  Spiritum  Sanctum  dioat.  Quasi  non  sic  quoque  unos 
sit  omnia,  dum  ex  uno  omnia,  per  aubstantice  scilicet  unitatem,  et  nilulomiDils 
custodiatur  oiKOvofiias  sacramcntum,  quae  unitatem  in  trinitatem  disponit,  tres 
dirigen;,  Patrem  et  Filium,  et  Spiritum  Sanctum.*  (Ibid.) 

P  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  28 :  i^tXby  JkvOpvxov  yfvwBeu  rhv  So^r^pa.  Tert.  de 
Prsescr.  Haer.  c  53.  App. ;  Theodoret,  Hser.  Fab.  lib.  ii.  init. 

4  Cf.  Dorner,  Pers.  Cbristi,  Band  ii.  p.  153.  Schleiennacher,  although 
agreeing  with  Schelling  and  Hegel  in  denying  an  immanent  Trinity  in  ti^e 
Godhead,  did  not  (Domer  earnestly  pleads)  agree  in  the  Pantheistic  basis  of 
that  denial.  P.  C.  ii.  p.  laia.  Compare  Ewald,  Geschichte  Christus,  p.  447, 
quoted  by  Domer. 

'  Socrates,  i.  5.  r^  T 
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be  called  God  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  iis  applied  bj 
Tfeeists  to  the  Supreme  Being  ■. 

3.  In  contrast  with  these  two  leading  forms  of  heresy  stands 
the  faith,  from  the  first  and  at  this  hour,  of  the  whole  Catholic 
Church  of  Christ :  *  I  believe  in  One  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Only-b^otten  Son  of  God,  Begotten  of  His  Father  before  all 
worlds,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  Very  God  of  Very  God, 
Begotten  not  made,  Being  op  one  substance  with  the  Father  ; 
By  Whom  all  things  were  made ;  Who  for  us  men  and  for  our 
salvation  came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  Man/ 

PVactically  indeed  these  three  answers  may  be  still  further 
reduced  to  two,  the  first  and  the  third  \  for  Arianism,  no  less  than 
Sabellianiam,  is  really  a  form  of  the  Humanitarian  or  naturalist 
reply  to  the  question.  Arianism  does  indeed  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  a  pre-existent  being  who  became  incarnate  in  Jesus,  but  it 
parts  company  with  the  Catholic  belief,  by  asserting  that  this 
being  is  himself  a  creature,  and  not  of  the  very  Substance  of  the 
Supreme  God.  Thus  Arianism  is  weighted  with  the  intellectual 
difficulties  of  a  purely  supernatural  Christology,  while  yet  it 
forfeits  all  hold  upon  the  Great  Truth  which  to  a  Catholic 
believer  sustains  and  justifies  the  remainder  of  his  creed.  The 
re^l  question  at  issue  is  not  merely  whether  Christ  is  only  a 
man ;  it  is  whether  or  not  He  is  only  a  created  being.  When 
the  question  is  thus  stated,  Arianism  must  really  take  its  place 
side  by  side  with  the  most  naked  Deism ;  while  at  the  same  time 
it  suggests,  by  its  incarnation  of  a  created  Logos,  the  most  dif- 
ficult among  the  probl6ms  which  meet  a  believer  in  the  Hypo- 
static Union  of  our  Lord's  Two  Natures.  In  order  to  escape 
from  this  position,  it  virtually  teaches  the  existence  of  two  Gods, 
each  of  whom  is  an  object  of  worship,  one  of  whom  has  been 
created  by  the  Other ;  One  of  whom  might,  if  He  willed,  anni- 
hilate the  other  t.    Thus  in  Arianism  reason  and  faith  are  equally 

s  Cf.  fturther  WBterlond,  Defence  of  Some  Queries,  Works  (ed.  Van- 
Mildert),  vol.  L  pp.  403,  403. 

*  Wateriand,  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  78,  note  f.  Bp.  Van-MUdert  quotes  from 
Mr.  Charles  Butler's  Historical  Account  of  Confessions  of  Fai^,  chap.  z. 
sect.  3,  a  remarkable  report  of  Dr.  Clarke's  conference  with  Dr.  Hawarden 
in  the  presence  of  Queen  Caroline.  After  Dr.  Clarke  had  stated  his  system ' 
at  great  length  and  in  very  guarded  terras,  Dr.  Hawarden  asked  his  permission 
to  put  one  simple  question,  and  Dr.  Clarke  assented.  'Then/  said  Dr.  Ha- 
warden, 'I  aak.  Can  God  the  Father  annihilate  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost? 
Answer  me  Yes  or  No.*  Dr.  Clarke  continued  for  some  time  in  deep 
thought,  and  thea  said, '  It  was  a  question  which  he  had  never  ooiuidered.' 
l]  C  ^'"^'^^^"  ^^^ 


1 8       The  three  Answers  are  practically  two. 

disappointed :  the  largest  demands  are  made  upon  faith,  jet  the 
Arian  Christ  after  all  is  but  a  fellow-creature;  and  reason  is 
encouraged  to  assail  the  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  creed  in 
behalf  of  a  theory  which  admits  of  being  reduced  to  an  irrational 
absurdity.  Arianism  therefore  is  really  at  most  a  resting- 
point  for  minds  which  are  sinking  from  the  Catholic  creed 
downwards  to  pure  Humanitarianism ;  or  which  are  feeling  their 
way  upwards  from  the  depths  of  Ebionitism,  or  Socinianism, 
towards  the  ChurcL  This  intermediate,  transient,  and  essen- 
tially unsubstantial  character  of  the  Arian  position  was  indeed 
made  plain,  in  theory^  by  the  vigorous  analjnsis  to  which  the 
heresy  was  subjected  on  its  first  appearance  by  St.  Athanasius^, 
and  again  in  the  last  century,  when,  at  its  endeavour  to  make  a 
home  for  itself  in  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  it  was  crushed  out,  under  Gk)d,  mainly  by 
the  genius  and  energy  of  the  great  Waterland.  And  histoiy 
has  verified  the  anticipations  of  argument.  Arianism  at  this 
day  has  a  very  shadowy,  if  any  real,  existence ;  and  the  Church 
of  Christ,  holding  in  her  hands  the  Creed  of  Nicsea,  stands 
face  to  face  with  sheer  Humanitarianism,  more  or  less  disguised, 
according  to  circumstances,  by  the  thin  varnish  of  an  admiration 
yielded  to  our  Lord  on  cesthetic  or  ethical  grounds. 

IIL  At  the  risk  of  partial  repetition,  but  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  let  us  here  pause  to  make  two  observations  respecting 
that  complete  assertion  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  for  which 
His  Church  is  responsible  at  the  bar  of  human  opinion. 

I.  The  Catholic  doctrine,  then,  of  Christ's  Divinity  in  no 
degree  interferes  with  or  overshadows  the  complemental  truth 
of  His  perfect  Manhood.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that  a  greater 
emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  higher  truth  which  could 
be  apprehended  only  by  faith  than  on  the  lower  one  which, 
during  the  years  of  our  Lord's  earthly  Life,  was  patent  to 
the  senses  of  men.  And  Holy  Scripture  might  antecedently 
be  supposed  to  take  for  granted  the  reality  of  Christ's  Manhood, 
on  the  ground  of  there  being  no  adequate  occasion  for  full, 
precise,  and  reiterated  assertions  of  so  obvious  a  fact  But 
nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  Scripture  than  its  provision  for 
the  moral  and  intellectual  needs  of  ages  far  removed  from 
those  which  are  traversed  by  the  books  included  in  the  Sacred 


On  the  *precariotu^  existence  of  God  the  Son,  according  to  the  Arian 
hypothesis,  see  Waterland*8  Farther  Vindication  of  Christ's  Divinity,  ch.  iii. 
sect.  19.  ^  See  Lect.  VII.  ^  t 
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Canon.  In  the  present  instance,  bj  a  series  of  incidental 
although  most  significant  statements,  the  Gospels  guard  us 
with  nothing  less  than  an  exhaustiye  precaution  against  the 
fictions  of  a  Docetic  or  of  an  Apollinarian  Christ  We  are 
told  that  the  Eternal  Word  crap£  lyivrro  \  that  He  took  human 
nature  upon  Him  in  its  reality  and  completeness  7.  The  Gospel 
narrative,  after  the  pattern  of  His  own  words  in  the  text, 
exhibits  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Man,  while  yet  it  draws  us  on 
by  an  irresistible  attraction  to  contemplate  that  Higher  Nature 
which  was  the  seat  of  His  eternal  Personality.  The  superhuman 
cfaaiBcter  of  some  most  important  details  of  the  Gospel  history 
does  not  disturb  the  broad  scope  of  that  history  as  being 
the  record  of  a  Human  Life,  with  Its  physical  and  mental 
affinities  to  our  own  daily  experience. 

The  great  Subject  of  the  Gospel  narratives  has  a  true  human 
Body.  He  is  conceived  in  the  womb  of  a  human  Mother'.  He 
IB  by  her  brought  forth  into  the  world »;  He  is  fed  at  her 
breast  during  infancy b.  As  an  Infant,  He  is  made  to  undergo 
the  painful  rite  of  circumcision  c'.  He  is  a  Babe  in  swaddljn^- 
dothes  lying  in  a  manger  d.  He  is  nursed  in  the  arms  of 
the  aged  Simeon  e.  His  bodily  goowth  is  traced  up  to  His 
attaining  the  age  of  twelve',  and  firom  that  point  to  manhood  ?. 
His  presence  at  the  marriage-feast  in  Cana^,  at  the  great 
entertainment  in  the  house  of  Levi  \  and  at  the  table  of  Simon 
the  Pharisee^;  the  supper  which  He  shared  at  Bethany  with 
the  friend  whom  He  had  raised  from  the  grave  \  the  Paschal 
festival  which  He  desired  so  earnestly  to  eat  before  He  suf- 

X  St.  John  i  14.  Cf.  Meyer  in  loc.  for  a  refatation  of  Zeller's  attempt 
to  fimit  0-&p|  in  this  passage  to  the  bodily  organism,  as  exclusive  of  the 
anima  rationiJis. 

7  8t.  John  Tiii.  40 ;  I  Tim.  ii.  5. 

'  0vAA^^  ^v  yaarpi,  St.  Luke  L  51.  itpib  rod  irv\Kri<fkBrjvat  ainhv  iv 
rp  KotXl^  Ibid.  ii.  a  I.  *h^On  iy  yturrpl  $x**^*^^  ^'^  nvt^fiaros  'Ayiov, 
St  Matt.  i.  18.  T^  yitp  h  obrp  y^wrfily  4it  ntft6nar6s  itrritf'AylovtJhid. 
i.  20 ;  In.  vii.  14. 

*  St.  Matt.  i.  35 ;  St.  Lnke  ii.  7,  ii ;  Oal.  iv.  4:  i^atriffrtiktv  6  Qths 
rhw  Tjdr  oArov,  y€v6iuvov  ix  yupaiK6s, 

^  SL  Luke  xi.  37 :  fjudurrai  ots  4diiKaffas.  ^  Ibid.  ii.  3i. 

^  Ibid.  iL  13 :  Bpi^s  iairapyaymfi4yoy,  Ktifityov  ty  rf  ^ryp. 

c  Ibid.  ii.  38 :  iKol  ainhs  494^aro  ainb  tls  rks  ieyndXas  aurov, 

'  Ibid.  ii.  40 :  rh  tk  irtuiioy  rif/^ayt, 

S  Ibid.  iL  53  :  *lii<rovs  irpo4tanrr§  . . .  iXuclt^ 

^  St.  John  ii.  3. 

*  St.  Lake.  v.  39 :  9aj^y  luydkrir 

k  St  Lake  ^.  3«.  ^  ^   ■  St.  John  xii.  ,.  ^^.^^^^^  ,,GoOgle 


20   Witness  of  Scripture  to  Christ's  Human  Body, 

fered°^,  the  bread  and  fish  of  which  He  partook  before  the 
eyes  of  His  disciples  in  the  earljr  dawn  on  the  shore  of  the 
Lake  of  Galilee,  even  after  His  Resurrection  °, — are  witnesses 
that  He  came,  like  one  of  ourselves,  'eating  and  drinking o.' 
When  He  is  recorded  to  have  taken  no  food  during  the  forty 
days  of  the  Temptation,  this  implies  the  contrast  presented 
by  His  ordinary  habit  p.  Indeed,  He  seemed  to  the  men  of 
His  day  much  more  dependent  on  the  physical  supports  of 
life  than  the  great  ascetic  who  had  preceded  HimQ.  He 
knew,  by  experience,  what  are  the  pangs  of  hunger,  after  the 
forty  days'  fast  in  the  wilderness  r,  and  in  a  lesser  d^ree, 
as  may  be  supposed,  when  walking  into  Jerusalem  on  the 
Monday  before  His  Passion".  The  profound  spiritual  sense 
of  His  redemptive  cry,  '  I  thirst,'  uttered  while  He  was  hanging 
on  the  Gross,  is  not  obscured,  when  its  primary  literal  meaning, 
that  while  dying  He  actually  endured  that  wellnigh  sharpest 
form  of  bodily  suffering,  is  explicitly  recognised^.  His  deep 
sleep  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  in  a  little  bark  which  the  waves 
threatened  momentarily  to  engulf  i^,  and  His  sitting  down  at 
the  well  of  Jacob,  through  great  exhaustion  produced  by  a 
long  journey  on  foot  from  Judaea  x,  proved  that  He  was  subject 
at  times  to  the  depression  of  extreme  &tigue.  And,  not  to 
dwell  at  length  upon  those  particular  references  to  the  several 
parts  of  His  bodily  frame  which  occur  in  Holy  Scripture  y, 
it  is  obvious  to  note  that  the  evangelical  account  of  His 
physical  Sufibrings,  of  His  Deaths,  of  His  Burial ^  and  of 
the  Wounds  in  His  Hands  and  Feet  and  Side  after  His  Hesur- 


«  St.  Luke  xxii.  8,  15.  ■  St.  John  xx\,  li,  13. 

o  St.  Luke  Til.  34  :  ikfiXvBw  b  *tJhs  rov  Mpi^w  Miww  icai  xivw, 

P  Ibid.  ir.  1 :  ovk  tpceytv  o^\v  4v  reus  ^fitpous  ^xcfvcus. 

4  Ibid.  vii.  34 :  ISob,  iyBponros  pdyos  Kci  olyov&nis, 

'  St.  Matt.  iy.  a  :  t<rrtpoy  iwuvcuft, 

■  Ibid.  zxi.  18  :  iwavdymr  us  t^v  irtfXiv,  hnlvavt, 

*  St.  John  xix.  28 :  Zti^Q. 

»  St.  Matt.  yiii.  34 :  aMis  9c  ^k(£6cv9c. 

"*■  St.  John  vr,6i6  oZv  *l'tiaovs  K^Koittwchs  Ik  r^f  Moivopfaf  iKoBdiero our»s 

y  r^if  Kf^oX^v,  St.  Luke  vii.  46 ;  St.  Matt,  zxvii.  30,  30;  St.  John  xiz. 
30 ;  rohs  irSdas,  St.  Luke  vii.  38 ;  ras  x^'^P^f*  ^'  Luke  xxiv.  40  ;  r^  8eur- 
T^Xqs,  St.  John  viii.  6 ;  rh  cKiKt),  St.  John  xix.  33 ;  rh  y6¥«ra,  St  Luke 
xxii.  41  ;  Ti)y  »\evpiy,  St.  John  xix.  34  ;  rh  tr&fia,  St.  Luke  xxii.  19,  &c. 

*  St.  Luke  xxii.  44,  &c,  xxiii. ;  St.  Matt,  xxvi.,  xxvii. ;  St  Mark  xir.  31, 
seq.,  XV. 

*  St.  John  xix.  39,  40 :  fXafiov  oZv  rh  trufM  rov  'Iircrov  koI  HhfiraF  airrh 
Worf..,  ^Ti  tSk  4^^t«k  :  cf.  ver.  41.  ^^^^^.^^^  byGoOgk     ^ 
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rection  ^,  are  30  many  emphatic '  attestationB  to  the  fact  of 
His  true  and  full  participation  in  the  material  side  of  our 
common  nature. 

Equally  explicit  and  vivid  is  the  witness  which  Scripture 
affords  to  the  true  Human  Soul  of  our  Blessed  L(>rd<^.  Its 
geoeral  movements  are  not  less  spontaneous,  nor  do  Its  affections 
flow  less  freely,  because  no  sinful  impulse  finds  a  place  in  It,  and 
each  pulse  of  Its  moral  and  mental  Life  is  in  conscious  harmony 
with,  and  subjection  to,  an  all-holy  Will.  Jesus  rejoices  in  spirit 
on  hearing  of  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  among  the 
simple  and  the  poor^:  He  beholds  the  young  ruler,  and  forth- 
with loves  him«.  He  loves  Martha  and  her  sister  and  Lazarus 
with  a  common,  yet,  as  seems  to  be  implied,  with  a  discriminating 
affection  f.  His  Eye  on  one  occasion  betrays  a  sudden  movement 
of  deliberate  anger  at  the  hardness  of  heart  which  could  steel 
itself  against  truth  by  maintaining  a  dogged  silence  £.  The 
scattered  and  fainting  multitude  melts  Him  to  compassion  ^ : 
He  sheds  tears  of  sorrow  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus  \  and  at  the 
sight  of  the  city  which  has  rejected  His  Love^^.  In  contem- 
plating His  approaching  Passion  1  and  the  ingratitude  of  the 
traitor-Apostle  iQ,  His  Soul  is  shaken  by  a  vehement  agitation 
which  He  does  not  conceal  from  His  disciples.  In  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane  He  wills  to  enter  into  an  agony  of  amazement 
and  dejection.  His  mental  sufferings  are  so  keen  and  piercing 
that  His  tender  frame  ^ves  way  beneath  the  trial,  and  He  sheds 


^  St  John  XX.  37;  St.  Luke  zxiy.  39:  15crc  ras  x*^P^^  f^^  '^^  '''^^^ 
ir<$8a5  fjLov,  5ri  atnos  iyti  tlfu'  ^Ka/^ffctrd  lu  koL  HeTC  tm  inf€vfxa  trdpKa 

"  I  St.  Pet.  iii.  18:  6<iyara>0fls  fifu  ffapKl,  (moiroirj6€\f  86  vrc^/iari  iv  f 
Kcd  rots  iv  ^vXaic^  icMf^/icuraf  iropfvOtls  iiHipv^w.  The  t^  before  wc^fiaTi  in 
the  Textus  Receptus  being  only  an  insertion  by  a  copyist,  vycv/ia  here  means 
cor  Lord^s  Human  Sonl.  No  other  passage  in  the  New  Testament  places  It 
io  more  vivid  contrast  with  His  Body. 

^  St.  Luke  X.  21:  ^oAAiiaoTo  r^  wvtifiari. 

•  St.  Mark  x.  ai:  ^  8i  *l7i<rovs  ifi$\4i^as  ain^  ^imicw  a^6v. 

*  St  John  xi.  5. 

•  &t.  Mark  iii.  5 :  'jrtptfiXvifdfityos  alrrovs  iin^  opyrjs,  av?J<,viro6fifvo5  4vl  rp 
tup^ti  r^s  Kop^ias  wr&y. 

'  St.  Matt.  ix.  36:  iffirXayx^^*^  "P^  abrwy. 

'  St.  John.  xi.  33-35:  'Iij^roM  oZy  &s  fIScy  aitr^v  KXaioutrov  Koi  rohs  ffvy*\$6vTas 
avrp  ^lovSaioifS  ffAoiorror,  iy^fipifi'fifftvro  r^  rvwtian,  koX  irdpa^ty  kaan6y,  . .  • 

l^St  Luke  xix.  41:  'iScbv  t^  vSXtv,  KKXavfftv  ir  airr^, 

*  St.  John  xii.  27:  yvy  ^  if^x^  fuv  rtrdpcucreu, 

■  Ibid.  xiii.  211  6  'Irjaovs  irapixlh  rv  irr^ifMiri  Koi  iiAOpr^p^irt.  f^^^^T^ 

■1  *  L^.yitized  by  VjVJUVIC 


2  2  Reality  of  Christ's  Manhood  not 

His  Blood  before  they  nail  Him  to  the  Gross ».  His  Human 
Will  consciously  submits  itself  to  a  Higher  Will®,  and  He  learns 
obedience  by  the  discipline  of  pain  P.  He  carries  His  dependence 
still  further,  He  is  habitually  subject  to  His  parents  <i;  He  recog- 
nises the  fiscal  regulations  of  a  pagan  state  ' ;  He  places  Himself 
in  the  hands  of  His  enemies  b;  He  is  crucified  through  weak- 
ness ^  If  an  Apostle  teaches  that  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge  are  hidden  in  Him  »,  an  Evangelist  records  that 
He  increases  in  wisdom  as  He  increases  in  stature  x.  Conform- 
ably with  these  representations,  we  find  Him  as  Man  expressing 
creaturely  dependence  upon  God  by  prayer.  He  rises  up  a 
great  while  before  day  at  Capernaum,  and  departs  into  a  solitary 
place,  that  He  may  pass  the  hours  in  uninterrupted  devotion  y. 
He  offers  to  Heaven  strong  crying  with  tears  in  Gethsemane* ; 
He  intercedes  majestically  for  His  whole  redeemed  Church  in 
the  Paschal  supper-room  & ;  He  asks  pardon  for  His  Jewish  and 
Gentile  murderers  at  the  very  moment  of  His  Crucifixion  ^ ;  He 
resigns  His  departing  Spirit  into  His  Father's  Hands  <^. 

Thus,  as  one  Apostle  teaches,  He  took  a  Body  of  Flesh  \  and 
His  whole  Humanity  both  of  Soul  and  Body  shared  in  the  sin- 
less infirmities  which  belong  to  our  common  nature®.  To  deny 
this  fundamental  truth,  '  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  Flesh,' 

°  St.  Mark  ziy.  33:  ^p^oro  Mofi^TvBM  icai  &5i}/uoycty,  Koi  \4y9t  aH/rdis, 
*  ntpi\uv6s  i<rrty  ^  ^vxh  f*ou  Sf«s  6cwdrov*  St.  Luke  zxii.  44:  y^6nt¥os  iv 
iyvkif  iKrwitrrtpov  irpoirn^x^^f  iy^vtro  8i  6  lip&s  alfTov  &<rtl  Op6fi^  af- 
fiaros  Karafiaiuowrts  M  r^v  yriv.     Cf.  Heb.  y.  7. 

o  St.  Lake  xzii.  42 :  fi^  t6  $4\rifid  /lov,  &AAck  t^  ffhw  yttf^aBtt, 

P  Heb.  V.  8  :  (fioBtv  &0*  &v  fraBe  't^k  iwaico^p, 

*1  St.  Luke  ii.  51:  Ijy  ^voTcurardfievos  attroTs. 

'  St.  Matt.  zxiL  ai.  For  our  Lord's  payment  of  the  Temple  tribute,  c£. 
Ibid.  xvii.  35,  27. 

*  Ibid.  xvii.  22  j  St.  John  x.  18:  olBtU  afpci  aMjp  [so.  'Hjr  ^x^r  fww] 
&T*  ifiov,  &AX*  iyit  rlOrifu  abr^y  i,x*  ifuarrov, 

*  7,  Cor.  xiii.  4 :  4(rTavpA$ri  l(  iurd€V€(as. 

°  Col.  ii.  3:  iv  f  tiffi  irdyrts  ol  driffavpol  rris  ao^^tas  Koi  r$$  yy^ttfs  iarSKpv^, 
'  St.  Luke  ii.  40 :   iKparouovro  irywftari,   ver.  52.  wpotKOTrt  ao^a.    See 

Lect.  VIIL  ^  7  St.  Mark  i.  35. 

■  Heb.  V.  7:  4y  rats  7jfi4pats  rris  trapxhs  abrov,  Sc^trfis  tc  icol  Umipias  .  •  •  • 

fi€Th  Kpavyrjs  i^xvpas  koI  iaicp6ay  irpoir€y4yKas, 

*  St.  John  xvii.  j:  4w^pt  robs  6<p9<i\iiohs  avrov  tls  rhy  obpayhy,  Ktd  cfrc. 

^  St.  Luke  xxiii.  34:  irirtp,  tufpts  abrois'  ob  ydp  otiaai  rl  voioutn.  That 
this  prayer  referred  to  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  Roman  soldiers,  is  clear  from 
Acts  iii.  1 7.  «  St.  Luke  xxiii.  46. 

*  Col.  i.  22  :  ff^ftari  Trjs  aapxSs, 

*  Heb.  ii.  1 1:  8  TC  ykp  ttyid(ny  Ka\  ol  ayia(6fi€yoi  4^  hhs  vdyrts,  Ver.  I4: 
fi€r4<rxf  <rapKoi  kcu  eufiaros,  Ver.  1 7 :  ^ctAc  Korh  wdyra  ro7s  &8cA^oii  S/wim^ 
0^yfu.     Ibid.  iy.  15:  ir€mipaa'fi4yoy  8i  itor^  irirra  Kd$*  iuoi&niTtu 


forfeited  by  Its  prerogative  graces.  2  3 

is,  in  the  judgment  of  another  Apostle,  the  mark  of  the  Deceiver, 
of  the  Antichrist 'I  Nor  do  the  prerogatives  of  our  Lord's 
Manhood  destroy  Its  perfection  and  reality,  although  they  do 
undoubtedly  invest  It  with  a  robe  of  mystery,  which  Faith  must 
acknowledge,  but  which  she  cannot  hope  to  penetrate.  Christ's 
Manhood  is  not  unreal  because  It  is  impersonal ;  because  in  Him 
the  place  of  any  created  individuality  at  the  root  of  thought  and 
feeling  and  will  is  supplied  by  the  Person  of  the  Eternal  Word, 
Who  has  wrapped  around  His  Being  a  created  Nature  through 
which,  in  its  unmutilated  perfection.  He  acts  upon  humankind  S. 
Christ's  Manhood  is  not  unreal,  because  It  is  sinless ;  because 
the  entail  of  any  taint  of  transmitted  sin  is  in  Him  cut  off  by  a 
supernatural  bui;h  of  a  Virgin  Mother ;  and  because  His  whole 
life  of  thought)  feeling,  will,  and  action  is  in  un&ltering  harmony 
with  the  law  of  absolute  Truth  t.  Nor  is  the  reality  of  His 
Manhood  impaired  by  any  exceptional  beauty  whether  of  out- 
ward form  or  of  mental  endowment,  such  as  might  become  One 
'fairer  than  the  children  of  men'/  and  taking  precedence  of 
them  in  all  things  ^ ;  since  in  Him  our  nature  does  but  resume 
its  true  and  typical  excellence  as  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
visible  creation  of  God  \ 

'  I  St.  John  iv.  1  i  voir  irvevfui  h  6fu>\oy€i  'Iijtrovy  Xpitrrhv  iy  (rapkl  ^Xt^Xv 
9^0,  ix  rod  BcoS  iari,  2  St.  John  7 :  roAAol  vKd^ot  €l<n}\Bov  tls  rhr  itdcfiov, 
ol  ft^  dfioXtryovtrrts  'hicovp  Xptffrhr  ipx^f-^t^or  4y  aapKi'  otros  icrtv  6  irkiyos 
jcol  6  'AyrixpKTTot, 

f  The  iunfroerturla  of  our  Lord*s  Hnmanity  is  b  result  of  the  HypoBtatic 
Union.  To  deny  it  is  to  assert  that  there  are  Two  Persons  in  Christ,  or  else 
it  is  to  deny  that  He  is  more  than  Man.  Compare  Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.  t.  53.  3, 
who  appeals  against  Nestorias  to  Heh.  ii.  lO,  ob  fhip  S^tov  kyyiXmy  ^vtAoft- 
fidyrrat,  &AX^  inr4pfiaros  'Afipcukfi  iwiKafifidyerat.  At  His  Incarnation  the  Eter- 
nal Word  took  on  Him  Human  Nature,  not  a  Human  Personality.  Luther 
appears  to  baye*  denied  the  Impersonality  of  our  Lord^s  Manhood.  But  see 
Domer,  Person  Christi,  Bd.  ii.  p.  540. 

^  The  Sinlessness  of  our  Lord's  Manhood  is  implied  in  St.  Lulce  L  35. 
Thus  He  is  ^i^  6  Ilar^p  fiacre  ical  iveoTfiXcf  tls  rhy  KiiJtMyj  St.  John  x.  36  ; 
and  He  could  challenge  His  enemies  to  convict  Him  of  sin,  St.  John  Tiii.  46. 
In  St.  Mark  x.  18,  St  Luke  xviii.  19,  He  is  not  denying  that  He  is  good; 
but  He  insists  that  none  should  call  Him  so  who  did  not  believe  Him  to  be 
God.  St.  Paul  describes  Him  as  thy  i*.^  yySyra  atutprlayt  2  Cor.  v.  21 ;  and 
Christ  18  expressly  said  to  be  x^P^^  ofjuiprias,  Heb.  iv.  15;  Scrios,  Akcmos, 
iifiiayroSf  K^X'^P^^f-^^^f  ^*^^  '''^'^  ofurpTwAwy,  Heb.  vil.  a6 ;  iifjLphs  IkftMfios  <ical 
irwiXos,  I  St.  Pet.  i.  19  ;  6  Syios  xal  iUcuos,  Actsiii.  14.  Still  more  em- 
phatically we  are  told  that  ofxaprU  iy  a^^  ovk  t<m,  i  St.  John  iii.  5  ;  while 
the  same  tmth  is  indirectly  taught,  when  St.  Paul  speaks  of  our  Lord  as  sent 
iy  duoiAfutri  ffopKbs  kfiapriaSf  I&m.  viii.  3.  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman  does  justice 
to  the  significance  of  a  Sinless  Manhood,  although,  unhappily,  he  disbelieves 
in  It ;  Phases  of  Faith,  p.  141,  sqq.  *  Ps.  xlv.  3. 

*  CoL  i.  18:  iy  mri  itp^timy,  *  Psalm  viii.  6-8.   Cp.  Heb^U.  6-lo.> 

•]  ^^ '       ''"^ 


24   Witness  of  the  Church  to  Chrisfs  true  Manhood. 

This  reality  and  perfection  of  our  Lord^s  Manhood  has  been 
not  less  jealously  maintained  by  the  Church  than  it  is  clearly 
asserted  in  the  pages  of  Scripture.  From  the  first  the  Church 
has  taught  that  Jesus  Christ  is  'Perfect  Man,  of  a  reasonable 
Soul  and  Human  Flesh  subsisting  «».*  It  is  sometimes  hinted 
that  believers  in  our  Saviour's  Qodhead  must  necessarily  enter- 
tain some  prejudice  against  those  passages  of  Scripture  which 
expressly  assert  the  truth  of  His  Manhood  It  is  presumed  that 
such  passages  must  be  regarded  by  them  as  so  many  difficulties  to 
be  surmounted  or  evaded  by  a  theory  which  is  supposed  to  be 
conscious  of  their  hostility  to  itself.  Whereas,  in  truth,  to  a 
Catholic  instinct^  each  declaration  of  Scripture,  whatever  be  its 
apparent  bearing,  is  welcome  as  being  an  unveiling  of  the  Mind 
of  God,  and  therefore  as  certainly  recondleable  with  other  sides 
of  truth,  whether  or  no  the  method  of  such  reconciliation  be 
immediately  obvious.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  Lord's  Humanity 
has  been  insisted  upon  by  the  great  Church  teachers  of  antiquity 
not  less  earnestly  than  His  Godhead.  They  habitually  argue 
that  it  belonged  to  His  essential  Truth  to  be  in  reality  what  He 
seemed  to  be.  He  seemed  to  be  human;  therefore  He  was 
Human  °.  Yet  His  Manhood,  so  they  proceed  to  maintain, 
would  have  been  fictitious,  if  any  one  faculty  or  element  of 
human  nature  had  been  wanting  to  It.  Therefore  His  Reason- 
able Soul  was  as  essential  as  His  Bodily  Frame  o.  Without  a 
Beasonable  Soul  His  Humanity  would  have  been  but  an  animal 
existence  P ;  and  the  intellectual  side  of  man*s  nature  would  have 
been  unredeemed  <i.  Nor  did  the  Church  in  her  collective  ca- 
pacity ever  so  insist  on  Christ's  Godhead  as  to  lose  sight  of  the 

m  Athanasian  Creed. 

^  St.  Irenoeys,  Adv.  Hser.  ▼.  I.  a  :  ct  tk  fi^  Av  SvBfMtwos  i^vvro  iyBpotrof, 
o^Tt  t  ^v  iff  iiKriBflas,  (fitoff  imv/JLa  Btov,  iirtl  ii6paTo»  t6  irv^vfutt  ofht  kkli' 
6tid  ru  ^y  ii>  avr^,  ob  y^p  ^y  iKuva  &it(p  difmlvtro,  Tert.  De  Canie  Christi, 
cap.  5  :  *  Si  caro  cum  passionibus  ficta,  et  spiritus  ergo  cum  virtutibus  falsus. 
Quid  dimidias  mendado  Christum  ?  Totus  Veritas  est.  Maluit  crede  [non] 
nasd  quam  ex  aliquft  parte  mentiri,  et  quidem  in  Semet  ipsum,  ut  camem 
gestaret  sine  ossibus  duram,  sine  musculis  solidam,  sine  sanguine  cruentam, 
sine  tunicft  yestitam,  sine  fame  esurientem,  sine  dentibus  edentem,  sine 
linguft  loquentem,  ut  phantasma  auribus  fuit  sermo  ejus  per  imaginem  vocis.* 
St.  Aug.  De  Div.  Qu.  83.  qu.  14 :  'Si  phantasma  fuit  corpus  Christi,  fefellit 
Christus,  et  si  fefeUit,  Veritas  non  est.  Est  autem  Veritas  Christus.  Non 
ergo  phantasma  fuit  Corpus  Ejus.*  Docetism  struck  at  the  very  basis  of 
truths  by  sanctioning  Pyrrhonism.     St.  Iren.  Ady.  Hoer.  iv.  33. 

°  St.  Aug.  Ep.  187,  ad  Dardan.  n.  4:  *Non  est  Homo  Perfectus,  si  vel 
anima  cami,  vel  animse  ipsi  mens  hnmana  defuerit.'    Confess,  m  c  19. 

P  St.  Aug.  De  Diy.  Qu.  83,  qu.  80.  n.  i. 

q  St.  Cyr.  Alex.  De  Inc.  c,  15.  r^  T 
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Importance  of  this  truth  to  the  life  of  the  Soul  25 

truth  of  Hie  Perfect  Manhood.  Whether  by  the  silent  force  of 
the  belief  of  her  children,  or  by  her  representative  writers  on 
behalf  of  the  faith,  or  by  the  formal  decisions  of  her  councils, 
she  has  ever  resisted  the  disposition  to  sacrifice  the  confession 
of  Christ's  created  nature  to  that  of  His  uncreated  Godhead  ^. 
She  kept  at  bay  intellectual  temptations  and  impulses  which 
might  have  easily  OTermastered  the  mind  of  a  merely  human 
society.  When  Ebionites  were  abroad,  she  maintained  against 
the  Docetse  that  our  Saviour's  body  was  not  fictitious  or  appari- 
tional.  When  the  mutterings  of  that  Humanitarian  movement 
which  culminated  in  the  great  scandal  of  Paulus  of  Samosata 
were  distinctly  audible,  she  asserted  the  truth  of  our  Lord's 
Human  Soul  against  Beryllus  of  Bostra ".  When  Arianism  had 
not  as  yet  ceased  to  be  formidable,  she  was  not  tempted  by 
Apollinaris  to  admit  that  the  Logos  in  Christ  took  the  place  of 
the  rational  element  in  man.  While  Nestorianism  was  still 
vigorous,  she  condemned  the  Monophysite  formula  which  prac- 
ti^y  made  Christ  an  unincamate  God  :  nor  did  she  rest  until 
the  Monothelite  echo  of  the  more  signal  error  had  been  silenced 
by  her  assertion  of  the  reality  of  His  Human  Will. 

Nor  is  the  Manhood  of  our  Saviour  prized  by  the  Church 
only  as  a  revealed  dogma  intellectually  essential  to  the  formal 
integrity  of  the  Creed.  Every  believing  Christian  knows  that 
it  touches  the  very  heart  of  his  inner  life.  What  becomes  of 
the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  if  the  Manhood 
whereby  He  places  Himself  in  contact  with  us  men  is  but 
unreal  and  fictitious  1  What  becomes  of  His  Human  Example, 
of  His  genuine  Sympathy,  of  His  agonizing  and  world- 
redeeming  DeatL  of  His  plenary  representation  of  our  race 
in  heaven,  of  the  recreative  virtue  of  His  Sacraments,  of  the 
'touch  of  nature'  which  makes  Him,  most  holy  as  He  is,  in 
very  deed  kin  with  us  ?  All  is  forthwith  uncertain,  evanescent, 
unreal.  If  Christ  be  not  truly  Man,  the  chasm  which  parted 
earth  and  heaven  has  not  been  bridged  over.  God,  as  before 
the  Incarnation,  is  still  awful,  remote,  inaccessible.     Tertullian's 

'  It  may  suffice  to  quote  the  language  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  a.d. 
451 :  T^Xcioy  rhv  oJbnfhv  iw  OctJnjrt  kqX  riXtutv  rhv  vinhv  4v  hvBfttnti^nrrt,  Oc^r 
ikifiSts  Kol  Mpttwov  ii\7iB&»,  rhv  aWhv  ix  4^x^5  Xcytitris  Ktti.  irdtfiaroSy  dfAooi' 
9m¥  rf  Itarpl  tcarit  r^y  StArrrra  koI  buoolffiov  rhv  alrhv  ii/uw  Korh  r^y 
h6pmw6TifT(tf  Karii  vdarra  tiioiov  ^fuv  x^^P^'  &4iapTlat,  Roulh.  Opusc.  ii.  78. 
When  these  words  were  spoken,  the  cycle  of  possible  controTersy  on  the 
nibject  was  complete.  The  Monothelite  question  had  viitnally  been  settled 
by  antidpation. 

*  Socr.  H.  £.  iii.  7 :  ffo^ow  §Jpai  rhy  hw^ponrfiaturra.  Syn.  Bost.  anno  34^ 
l]  ^......, ogie 


26      Jestcs  Christ  is  God  in  no  equivocal  sense. 

inference  is  no  exaggeration:  *Cum  mendacium  deprehenditur 
Christi  Caro,  .  .  .  omnia  quae  per  Carnem  Christi  gesta  sunt, 

mendacio  gesta  sunt Eversum  est  totum  Dei  opusV    Or, 

as  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  tersely  presses  the  solemn  argument  : 
c(  (fiaofTaa-fm  ^v  fi  tvavdpwrria-ig,  <f>duTa(rfia  Koi  tf  (rornjpia^, 

2.  Let  it  be  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  tliat  the  Nicene 
assertion  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  Divinity  does  not  involve  any 
tacit  mutilation  or  de^rradation  of  the  idea  conveyed  by  the 
sacred  Name  of  God.  When  Jesus  Christ  is  said  by  His  Church 
to  be  God,  that  word  is  used  in  its  natural,  its  absolute,  its 
incommunicable  sense.  This  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind, 
if  we  would  escape  from  equivocations  which  might  again  and 
again  obscure  the  true  point  before  us.  For  Arianism  will 
confess  Christ's  Divinity,  if,  when  it  terms  Him  Qod,  it  may 
really  mean  that  He  is  only  a  being  of  an  inferior  and  created 
nature.  Socinianism  will  confess  Christ's  Divinity,  if  this  con- 
fession involves  nothing  more  emphatic  than  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  fact  that  certain  moral  features  of  God's  character 
shone  forth  from  the  Human  Life  of  Christ  with  an  absolutely 
unrivalled  splendour.  Pantheism  will  confess  Christ's  Divinity, 
but  then  it  is  a  Divinity  which  He  must  share  with  the  uni- 
verse. Christ  may  well  be  divine,  when  all  is  divine,  although 
Pantheism  too  may  admit  that  Christ  is  divine  in  a  higher 
sense  than  any  other  man,  because  He  has  more  clearly  recog- 
nised or  exhibited  'the  eternal  oneness  of  the  finite  and  the 
Infinite,  of  God  and  humanity.'  The  coarsest  forms  of  unbelief 
will  confess  our  Lord's  Divinity,  if  they  may  proceed  to  add, 
by  way  of  explanation,  that  such  language  is  but  the  echo  of 
an  apotheosis,  informally  decreed  to  the  prophet  of  Nazareth  by 
the  fervid  but  uncritical  enthusiasm  of  His  Church. 

No :  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  to  be  thus  emptied 
of  its  most  solemn  and  true  significance.  It  is  no  mere  titular 
distinction,  such  as  the  hollow  or  unthinking  flattery  of  a  mul- 
titude might  yield  to  a  political  chief,  or  to  a  distinguished 
philanthropist.  Indeed  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  by  His  own 
teaching,  had  made  such  an  c^otheosis  of  Himself  morally 
impossible.  He  had,  as  no  teacher  before  Him,  raised,  ex- 
panded, spiritualized  man's  idea  of  the  Life  and  Nature  of  the 
Great  Creator.  Baur  has  remarked  that  this  higher  exhibition 
of  the  solitary  and  incommunicable  Life  of  God  is  nowhere  so 
apparent  as  in  that  very  Gospel  the  special  object  of  which  is  to 

t  Adv.  Marc.  iii.  8.  .*  Sft*^®y^?^i^*3Slc 
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Christ  is  not  the  god  of  an  Apotheosis.       27 

exhibit  Christ  Himself  as  the  eternal  Word  made  Flesh '^. 
Indeed  God  was  too  vividly  felt  to  be  a  living  Presence  by  the 
early  Christians,  to  be  transformed  by  them  upon  occasion  into 
a  decoration  which  might  wreathe  the  brow  of  any,  though  it 
were  the  highest  human  virtue.  In  heathendom  this  was 
naturally  otherwise.  Yet  animal  indulgence  and  intellectual 
scepticism  must  have  killed  out  the  sense  of  primary  truths 
which  nature  and  conscience  had  originally  taught,  before 
imperial  Rome  could  feel  no  difficulty  in  decreeing  temples  and 
altars  to  such  samples  of  our  race  as  were  not  a  few  of  the  men 
who  successively  filled  the  throne  of  the  Csesarsy.  The  Church, 
with  her  eye  upon  the  King  Eternal,  Immortal,  Invisible', 
could  never  have  raised  Jesus  to  the  full  honours  of  Divinity, 
had  He  been  merely  Man.  And  Christianity  from  the  first  has 
proclaimed  herself,  not  the  authoress  of  an  apotheosis,  but  the 
child  and  the  product  of  an  Incarnation. 

She  could  not  have  been  both.  Speaking  historically,  an 
apotheosis  belongs  strictly  to  the  Greek  world ;  while  a  mimicry 
of  the  Incarnation  is  characteristically  oriental  Speaking  phi- 
losophically, the  god  of  an  apotheosis  is  a  creation  of  human 
thought  or  of  human  fancy;  the  Gk)d  of  an  incarnation  is 
presupposed  as  an  objectively  existing  Being,  Who  manifests 
Himself  by  it  in  the  sphere  of  sense.  Speaking  religiously, 
belief  in  an  apotheosis  must  be  fatal  to  the  primary  movements 
of  piety  towards  its  object,  whenever  men  are  capable  of  earnest 
and  honest  reflection ;  while  it  is  incontestable  that  the  doctrine 
of  an  incarnation  stimulates  piety  in  a  degree  precisely  pro- 
portioned to  the  sincerity  of  the  faith  which  welcomes  it.  Thus 
the  ideas  of  an  apotheosis  and  an  incarnation  stand  towards 
each  other  in  historical,  philosophical,  and  religious  contrast. 
Keed  I  add  that  religiously,  philosophically,  and  historically, 
Christianity  is  linked  to  the  one,  and  is  simply  incompatible 
with  the  other? 

«  Vorlesungen  Uber  N.  T.  Theologie,  p.  354, 

y  On  thia  subject  see  Dollinger,  Heidenthum  und  Judenthura,  bk.  viii. 
pt.  a.  §  a  (apotheosis).  The  dty  of  Cyzicus  was  deprived  of  its  freedom  for 
being  nnwilling  to  worship  Augustus  (Tac.  Ann.  iy.  36).  Thrasea  Peetus  was 
held  guilty  of  treason  for  refusing  to  believe  in  the  deification  of  Poppsea 
(Tac.  Ann.  zvi.  2%).  Caligula  insist-ed  on  being  worshipped  as  a  god  during 
his  lifetime  (Suetonius,  Caius,  xxi.  22).  On  the  number  of  cattle  sacrificed 
to  Domitian,  see  Pliny,  Panegyr.  zi.  The  worship  of  Antinous,  who  had 
IWed  on  terms  of  criminal  intercourse  with  Hadrian,  was  earnestly  promoted 
by  that  Emperor.  DoUinger  reckons  fifty-three  apotheoses  between  that  of 
Caesar  and  that  of  Diocletian,  fifteen  of  which  were  those  of  ladies  belonging 
to  the  Imperial  family.  »  i  Tim^i^,  ij,^, 


28  Christ  is  not  God  in 

No :  the  Diyinity  of  Jesus  is  not  such  divinity  as  Pantheism 
might  ascribe  to  Him.  In  the  belief  of  the  Church  Jesus 
stands  alone  among  the  sons  of  men  as  He  of  Whom  it  can 
be  said  without  impiety,  that  He  is  not  merely  divine,  but 
Qod.  Such  a  restriction  in  favour  of  a  Single  Personality, 
contradicts  the  very  vital  principle  of  Pantheistic  thought 
Schelling  appropriately  contends  that  the  Indians  with  their 
many  incarnations  shew  more  intelligence  respecting  the  real 
relations  of  God  and  the  world  than  is  implied  -by  the  doctrine 
Jl  a  solitary  incarnation,  as  taught  in  the  Creed  of  Christendom. 
Upon  Pantheistic  grounds,  this  is  perfectly  reasonable;  although 
it  might  be  added  that  any  limited  number  of  incarnations, 
however  considerable,  would  only  approximate  to  the  real 
demands  of  the  theory  which  teaches  that  God  is  incarnate 
in  everything.  But  then,  such  divinity  as  Pantheism  can 
ascribe  to  Christ  is,  in  point  of  fact,  no  divinity  at  all.  When 
God  is  nature,  and  nature  is  God,  everything  indeed  is  divine, 
but  also  nothing  is  Divine;  and  Christ  shares  this  phantom- 
divinity  with  the  universe,  nay  with  the  agencies  of  moral 
evil  itself.  In  truth,  our  God  does  not  exist  in  the  appre- 
hension of  Pantheistic  thinkers;  since,  when  such  truths  as 
creation  and  personality  are  denied,  the  very  idea  of  God  is 
jEundamentally  sapped,  and  although  the  prevailing  belief  of 
mankind  nmy  still  be  humoured  by  a  discreet  retention  of 
its  conventional  language,  the  broad  practical  result  is  in  reality 
neither  more  nor  less  than  Atheism. 

You  may  indeed  remind  me  of  an  ingenious  distinction, 
by  which  it  is  suggested  that  the  idea  of  God  is  not  thus 
sacrificed  in  Pantheistic  systems,  and  on  the  ground  that 
although  Gk)d  and  the  universe  are  svihstaidioilly  identical, 
they  are  not  logicalli/  so.  Logically  speaking,  then,  you  pro- 
ceed to  distinguish  between  God  and  the  universe.  You  look 
out  upon  the  universe,  and  you  arrive  at  the  idea  of  God  by 
a  double  process,  by  a  process  of  abstraction,  and  by  a  process 
of  synthesis.  In  the  visible  world  you  come  into  sensible 
contact  with  the  finite,  the  contingent,  the  relative,  the  im- 
perfect, the  individual  Then,  by  a  necessary  operation  of  your 
reason,  you  disengage  from  these  ideas  their  correlatives;  you 
ascend  to  a  contemplation  of  infinity,  of  necessity,  of  the 
absolute,  the  perfect,  the  universal.  Here  abstraction  has  done 
its  work,  and  synthesis  begins.  By  synthesis  you  combine 
the  general  ideas  which  have  been  previously  reached  through 
abstraction.    These  general  ideas  are  made  to  converge  in  your 
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brain  under  the  presidency  of  one  central  and  unifying  idea, 
iirhicli  you  call  God.  You  are  carefiil  to  insist  that  this  god 
is  not  a  real  hut  an  ideal  being;  indeed  it  appears  that  he 
is  80  ideal,  that  he  would  cease  to  be  god  if  he  could  be  supposed 
to  become  real.  God,  you  say,  is  the  *  Idea '  of  the  universe ; 
the  univerae  is  the  ^realization'  of  God.  The  god  who  is 
enthroned  in  your  thought  must  have  abandoned  all  contact 
with  reality;  let  him  re-enter  but  for  a  moment  upon  the 
domain  of  reality,  and,  such  are  the  exigencies  of  your  doctrine, 
that  he  must  forthwith  be  compelled  to  abdicate  his  tlirone*. 
Bnt  meanwhile,  as  you  contend,  he  is  logically  distinct  from 
the  universe ;  and  you  repel  with  some  warmth  the  orthodox 
allegation,  that  to  identify  him  aubstantiaUy  with  the  universe, 
amounts  to  a  practical  denial  of  his  existence. 

Yet  after  all,  let  us  ask  what  is  really  gained  by  thus 
distinguishing  between  a  logical  and  a  substantial  identity? 
Wliat  is  this  god,  who  is  to  be  thus  rescued  from  the 
reUgiouB  ruins  which  mark  the  track  of  Pantheistic  thought? 
Is  he,  by  the  terms  of  your  own  distinction,  anything  more 
than  an  'Idea;'  and  must  he  not  vary  in  point  of  periection 
with  the  accuracy  and  exhaustiveness  of  those  processes  of 
abstraction  and  synthesis  by  which  you  undertake  to  construct 
him?  And  if  this  be  so,  is  it  worth  our  while  to  discuss 
the  question  whether  or  not  so  precarious  an  'Idea*  was  or 
was  not  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ?  Upon  the  terms  of  the 
theory,  would  not  an  incarnation  of  God  be  fatal  to  His 
logical,'  that  is  to  His  only  admitted  mode  of  existence? 
or  would  such  divinity,  if  we  could  ascribe  it  to  Jesus  Christ, 
be  anything  higher  than  the  fleeting  and  more  or  less  imperfect 
speculation  of  a  finite  brain  ? 

Certainly  Pantheism  would  never  have  attained  to  so  strong 
a  position  as  that  which  it  actually  holds  in  European  as  well 
as  in  Aaiatic  thought,  unless  it  had  embodied  a  great  element 
of  truth,  which  is  too  often  ignored  by  some  arid  Theistic 
systems.  To  that  element  of  truth  we  Christians  do  justice, 
when  we  confess  the  Omnipresence  and  Incomprehensibility 
of  God;  and  still  more,  when  we  trace  the  gracious  con- 
sequences of  His  actual  Incarnation  in  Jesus  Christ.  But  we 
Christians  know  also  that  the  Great  Creator  is  essentially 
distinct  from  the  work  of  His  Hands,  and  that  He  is  Wliat 

*  Ct  M.  Care's  notice  of  Vacherofs  La  M^taphfsiqae  et  la  Science, 
U^  de  Dien,  p.  265,  sqq. ;  espedally  p.  989,  aqq.  ^  t 
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He  is,  in  utter  independence  of  tlie  feeble  thought  whereb^f 
He  enables  us  to  apprehend  His  Existence.  We  know  that 
all  which  is  not  Himself,  is  upheld  in  being  from  moment 
to  moment  by  the  fiat  of  His  Almighty  Will.  We  know  that 
His  Existence  is,  strictly  and  in  the  highest  sense,  Personal. 
Could  we  deny  these  truths,  it  would  be  as  easy  to  confess  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  the 
divinity  of  any  created  being.  If  we  are  asked  to  believe 
in  an  impersonal  Grod,  who  has  no  real  existence  apart  from 
creation  or  from  created  thought,  in  order  that  we  may  expe- 
rience fewer  philosophical  dif&culties  in  acknowledging  our 
Lord's  Divinity,  we  reply  that  our  faith  cannot  consent  thus 
*  propter  vUam  vivendi  perdere  ca/usas*  We  cannot  thus  sacri- 
fice the  substance  of  the  first  truth  of  the  Creed  that  we 
may  retain  the  phraseology  of  the  second.  We  dare  not  thus 
d^rade,  or  rather  annihilate,  the  very  idea  of  God,  even  for 
the  sake  of  securing  a  semblance  (more  it  could  not  be)  of 
those  precious  consolations  which  the  Christian  heart  seeks 
and  finds  at  the  Manger  of  the  Divine  Child  in  Bethlehem,  or 
before  the  Cross  of  the  Lord  of  Glory  on  Mount  Calvary. 

No:  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  is  not  divinity  in  the  sense  of 
Socinianisra.  It  is  no  mere  manifestation  whether  of  the  highest 
human  goodness,  or  of  the  noblest  of  divine  ^fts.  It  is  not 
merely  a  divine  presence  vouchsafed  to  the  soul ;  it  is  not 
merely  an  intercommunion  of  the  soul  and  God,  albeit  msan- 
tained  even  ceaselessly — ^maintained  in  its  fulness  from  moment 
to  moment.  Such  indeed  was  the  high  grace  of  our  Lord's 
sinless  Humanity,  but  that  grace  was  not  itself  His  Divinity. 
For  a  work  of  grace,  however  beautiful  and  perfect,  is  one  thing ; 
an  Uncreated  Divine  Essence  is  another.  In  the  Socinian  sense 
of  the  term,  you  all,  my  Christian  brethren,  are,  or  may  be, 
divine ;  you  may  shew  forth  God's  moral  glory,  if  less  fully,  yet 
not  less  truly,  than  did  Jesus.  By  adoption,  you  too  are  sons 
of  God ;  and  the  Church  teaches  that  each  of  you  was  made 
a  partaker  of  the  Divine  Nature  at  his  baptism.  But  suppose 
that  neither  by  act,  nor  word,  nor  thought,  you  have  done  aught 
to  forfeit  that  blessed  gift,  do  I  forthwith  proceed  to  profess 
my  belief  in  your  divinity  ?  And  why  not  ?  Is  it  not  because 
I  may  not  thus  risk  a  perilous  confusion  of  thought,  issuing 
in  a  degradation  of  the  Most  Holy  Name  ?  Your  life  of  grace 
is  as  much  a  gift  as  your  natural  life ;  but  however  glorious 
may  be  the  gift,  aye,  though  it  raise  you  from  the  dust  to  the 
very  steps  of  God's  Throne,  the  gift  is  a  free  gift  after  all,  and 
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its  greatness  does  but  suggest  the  interval  which  parts  the 
recipient  from  the  inexhaustible  and  boundless  Life  of  the 
Giver. 

Most  true  indeed  it  is  that  the  perfect  holiness  which  shone 
forth  from  our  Lord's  Human  Life,  has  led  thousands  of  souls 
to  perceive  the  truth  of  His  essential  Qodhead.  When  once  it 
is  seen  that  His  moral  greatness  is  really  unique,  it  is  natural 
to  seek  and  to  accept^  as  a  basis  of  this  greatness,  His  possession 
of  a  unique  relationship  to  the  Fountain  of  all  goodness  b.  Thus 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  leads  us  naturally  on  to  those  dis- 
courses in  St.  John's  Qospel  in  which  Christ  unveils  His 
Essential  Oneness  with  the  Father.  But  the  ethical  premiss 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  ontological  conclusion.  It  is  true 
that  a  boundless  love  of  man  shone  forth  from  the  Life  of 
Christ;  it  is  true  that  each  of  the  Divine  attributes  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  Divine  Essence.  It  is  true  that  '  he  that 
dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him.'  But  it  is 
not  true  that  every  moral  being  which  God  blesses  by  His 
Presence  is  God.  The  Divine  Presence,  as  vouchsafed  to  Chris- 
tian men,  is  a  gift  superadded  to  and  distinct  from  the  created 
personality  to  which  it  is  accorded :  there  was  a  time  when 
it  had  not  been  given,  and  a  time  may  come  when  it  will  be 
withdrawn*    Such  a  Presence  may  indeed  in  a  certain  secondary 

b  <  Je  mehr  sich  so  dem  erketinenden  Glaaben  die  Uebenengnng  Ton  der 
Knzifkdt  der  rittUchen  Hoheit  Christi  enchliesat,  desto  xiatQrlicher  ja 
nothwendiger  muu  es  nun  anch  von  dieaem  festen  Pnnkte  aus  demaelbeii 
Olanben  werden,  mit  Veratandniss  Christo  ia  das  Gebiet  Seiner  Reden  zn 
folgen,  wo  Er  Seiner  eigenthiimlichen  nnd  einzigen  Beziehung  zu  dem  Vater 
gedeidct.  Jean  Heiligkeit  und  Weisheit,  dnrch  die  Er  nnter  den  sUndigen, 
Tiefinenden  Henschen  einsig  dasteht,  weiset  so,  da  tie  nichJt  hann  wkK  toill 
ait  rein  subjdttivea,  mentehliehea  Produkt  angestken  verden,  auf  einen 
abenuUUrli^en  Urtprung  Seiner  Person.  Diese  muss,  um  inmitten  der 
Sfinderwelt  begreiflich  zn  sein,  ans  einer  eigenthiimlichen  und  wnnderbar 
scfaopferiachen  That  Gottes  abgeleitet,  ja  es  muss  in  Christus,  wenn  doch 
Gott  nicht  deistisch  von  der  Welt  getrennt  sondem  in  Liebe  ihr  nahe  nnd 
wesentlich  als  Liebe  zn  denken  ist,  von  Gott  ans  betrachtet  eine  Incarnation 
gottlicher  Liebe,  (Uao  gdttlichen  Wesent  gesehen  werden,  was  Ihn  als  den 
Pnnkt  erscheinen  lasst,  wo  Gott  nnd  die  Menscheit  einzig  und  innigst 
geeinigt  sind.  Freilich,  man  Insst  sich  in  diesem  StQcke  noch  so  oft 
dnrch  einen  abetracten,  snbjectlTen  Moralismus  irre  machen,  der  die  Tiefe 
des  Ethlschen  nicht  er&sst.  Aber  wer  tiefer  blickend  anch  von  einer 
imioloffiaehen  wnd  metaphynedien  Bedeutung  des  Ethieehen  toeist,  dem 
muss  die  Einzigkeit  der  Heiligkeit  nnd  Liebe  Christi  ihren  Gmnd  in  einer 
EkaigheU  cutch  Seinet  Wesent  haben,  diese  aber  in  Gottes  Sich  mittheil- 
ender,  offenbarender  liebe.'    (Domer,  Person  Christi,  Bd.  ii.  pp.  13  ii, 
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sense  *  divinize*  a  created  person c,  robing  him  with  so  much  of 
moral  beauty  and  force  of  deity  as  a  creature  can  bear.  But 
this  blessed  gift  does  not  justify  us  in  treating  the  creature  to 
whom  it  is  vouchsafed  as  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  God.  Wlien 
Socinianism  deliberately  names  God,  it  means  equally  with 
ourselves,  not  merely  a  Perfect  Moral  Being,  not  merely  Perfect 
Love  and  Perfect  Justice,  but  One  Whose  Knowledge  and 
Whose  Power  are  as  boundless  as  His  Love.  It  does  not  mean 
that  Christ  is  God  in  this,  the  natural  sense  of  the  word,  when 
it  confesses  His  moral  divinity;  yet,  beyond  all  controversy, 
this  full  and  natural  sense  of  the  term  is  the  sense  of  the 
Nicene  Creed. 

No:  Jesus  Christ  is  not  divine  in  the  sense  of  Arius.  He 
is  not  the  most  eminent  and  ancient  of  the  creatures,  decorated 
by  the  necessities  of  a  theological  controversy  with  That  Name 
which  a  serious  piety  can  dare  to  yield  to  One  Being  alone. 
Ascribe  to  the  Christ  of  Arius  an  antiquity  as  remote  as  you 
will  from  the  age  of  the  Incarnation,  place  him  at  a  height 
as  high  as  any  you  can  conceive,  above  the  highest  archangel ; 
still  what,  after  all,  is  this  ancient,  this  super-angelic  being 
but  a  creature  who  had  a  beginning,  and  who,  if  the  Author  of 
his  existence  should  so  will,  may  yet  cease  to  be  ?  Such  a  being, 
however  exalted,  is  parted  from  the  Divine  Essence  by  a 
fathomless  chasm ;  whereas  the  Christ  of  Catholic  Christendom 
is  internal  to  That  Essence ;  He  is  of  one  Substance  with  the 
Father — ofioova-ios  rf  Uarpi :  and  in  this  sense,  as  distinct  from 
any  other,  He  is  properly  and  literally  Divine. 

This  assertion  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  depends  on 
a  truth  beyond  itself.  It  postulates  the  existence  in  God  of 
certain  real  distinctions  having  their  necessary  basis  in  the 
Essence  of  the  Godhead.  That  Three  such  distinctions  exist  is 
a  matter  of  Revelation.  In  the  common  language  of  the 
Western  Church  these  distinct  Forms  of  Being  are  named  Per- 
sons. Yet  that  term  cannot  be  employed  to  denote  Them, 
without  considerable  intellectual  caution.  As  applied  to  men, 
Person  implies  the  antecedent  conception  of  a  species,  which  is 
determined  for  the  moment,  and  by  the  force  of  the  expression, 
into  a  single  incommunicable  modification  of  being  <^.     But  the 


0  2  St.  Peter  i.  4:  Xua  8t&  ro^w  [sc.  iirayytXfidrKy]  y4tnj<r€€  Btiu 
icot»9t»ol  ^i;<rco»f. 

^  So  runs  the  definition  of  Boethins  -  '  Persona  est  natune  rationalis 
individna  substantia.'  (De  Pers.  et  Duabus  Naturis,  c.  3.)    Upon  which 


The  doctrine  impUesHypostatic distinctions  in  GoB.y^ 

conception  of  species  is  utterly  inapplicable  to  That  One  Supreme 
Essence  Which  we  name  God;  and^  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  Catholic  doctrine,  the  same  Essence  belongs  to  Each  of  the 
Divine  Persons.  Not  however  that  we  are  therefore  to  suppose 
nothing  more  to  be  intended  by  the  revealed  doctrine  than  three 
varying  relations  of  Gk)d  in  £s  dealings  with  the  world.  Oh 
the  contrary,  His  Self-Revelation  has  for  its  basis  certain  eternal 
distinctions  in  His  Nature,  which  are  themselves  utterly  anterior 
to  and  independent  of  any  relation  to  created  life.  Apart  from 
these  distinctions,  the  Christian  Revelation  of  an  Eterual  Father- 
hood, of  a  true  Incarnation  of  God,  and  of  a  real  communication 
of  His  Spirit^  is  but  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  dream «.  These 
three  distinct  '  Subsistences  V  which  we  name  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  while  they  enable  us  the  better  to  understand  the  mystery 
of  the  Self-sufficing  and  Blessed  Life  of  God  before  He  sur- 
rounded Himself  with  created  beings,  are  also  strictly  compatible 
with  the  truth  of  the  Divine  Unity  9,     And  when  we  say  that 

StiliomM  observes:  <ConTenieii8  est  ut  hoe  nomen  (persona)  de  Deo 
dicfttor ;  non  tamen  eodem  modo  quo  didtiir  de  creaturis,  sed  exoellentlori 
modo/  (Sum.  Th.,  I*,  qu.  20.  a.  3.)  When  the  present  use  of  ohvla.  and 
fntiarturii  had  become  fixed  in  the  East,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  tells  us  that 
in  the  formula  '  /iJa  ohaia^  rptis  (nroardaus^  ovaia  signifies  r^  ^^iv  r^s 
0€i^T-irrof ,  while  vrooTiivftf  points  to  rhs  r&v  rpiw  iSt^nyrof .  He  observes 
that  with  this  sense  the  Westerns  were  in  perfect  agreement;  but  he  deplores 
the  poverty  of  their  theological  language.  They  had  no  expression  really  equi- 
valent to  iw6<neuris,  as  contrasted  with  olnrla,  and  they  were  therefore  obliged 
to  employ  the  Latin  translation  of  vpStr^rwow  that  they  might  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  believing  in  three  ovfftat,  (Orat.  xxi.  46.)  St.  Augustine  laments  the 
necessity  of  having  to  say  *  quid  Tria  sint,  Qusb  Tria  esse  fides  vera  pronuntiat.' 
(De  Trin.  vii.  n.  7.)  'Cum  ergo  quteritur  quid  Tria,  vel  quid  Tres,  conferimus 
nos  ad  inveniendum  aUquod  spedale  vel  generale  nomen,  quo  complectamur 
h«c  Tria:  neque  oeetarrit  animo,  quia  excedU  supereminerUia  DivinitatU 
ugitati  doquii  fcuuUat&n*  (Ibid.)  ^Cum  conaretur  humana  inopia  loquendo 
proferre  ad  hominnm  sensus,  quod  in  secretario  mentis  pro  captu  tenet  de 
Domino  Deo  Creatore  suo,  sive  per  piam  fidem,  sive  per  qualemcunque  intel- 
ligentiam.  iimuU  dicere  tres  essentias,  ne  irUelligeretur  in  Illd  Summd  jEquali- 
tate  vUa  diverniai.  Rursus  non  esse  tria  quadam  non  poterat  dicere,  quod 
Sabellius  quia  dixit,  in  h»reaim  lapsus  est. . . .  Qussivit  quid  Tria  diceret,  et 
dixit  $ubgtatUiae  five  penoncu^  quibu9  naminibwi  non  diverntatem  intelligi 
voluU,  Bed  singularitatem  noluit'  (De  Trin.  vii.  n.  9.)  Cf.  Serm.  cxvii.  7, 
cczT.  3,  cczliv.  4.  On  the  term  Person,  see  further  St.  Athan.  Treatises,  i.  155, 
note  f.  (Lib.  Path.) 

*  Cf.  Wilberforce  on  the  Incarnation,  p.  153. 

'  *  Subsistentis,  relationes  subsistentes.'  Sum.  Th.  i*.  qu.  29.  a.  2 ;  and 
qu.  40.  a.  2. 

s  This  compatibility  is  expressed  by  the  doctrine  of  the  irtptxAfniats — the 
nfegnard  and  witness  of  the  Divine  Unity.  St.  John  xiv.  1 1 ;  i  Cor.  ii.  1 1. 
This  doctrine,  as  '  protecting  the  Unity  of  God,  without  entrenching  on  the  » 


Z^  Objectors,  {\)Tke  school  of j^stheHcal  historians. 

Jesus  Christ  is  God,  we  mean  that  in  the  Man  Christ  Jesus, 
the  Second  of  these  Persons  or  Subsistences,  One  in  Essence 
with  the  First  and  with  the  Third,  vouchsafed  to  become 
Incarnate. 

IV.  The  position  then  which  is  before  us  in  these  lectures  is 
briefly  the  following  :  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  being  truly  and 
perfectly  Man,  is  also,  according  to  His  Higher  Pre-existent 
Nature,  Very  and  Eternal  God ;  since  it  was  the  Second  Person 
of  the  Ever  Blessed  Trinity,  Who,  at  the  Incarnation,  robed 
Himself  with  a  Human  Body  and  a  Human  SouL  Such  explicit 
language  will  of  course  encounter  objections  in  more  than  one 
quarter  of  the  modem  world ;  and  if  of  these  objections  one  or 
two  prominent  samples  be  rapidly  noticed,  it  is  possible  that^  at 
least  in  the  case  of  certain  minds,  the  path  of  our  future  discus- 
sion will  be  cleared  of  difficulties  which  are  at  present  more  or 
less  distinctly  supposed  to  obstruct  it. 

(a)  One  objection  to  our  attempt  in  these  lectures  may  be 
expected  to  proceed  from  that  graceful  species  of  literary  activity 
which  can  be  teitned,  without  our  discrediting  it.  Historical 
JSstheticism.  The  protest  will  take  the  form  of  an  appeal  to 
the  sense  of  Beauty.  True  Beauty,  it  will  be  argued,  is  a 
creation  of  nature ;  it  is  not  improved  by  being  meddled  witL 
The  rocky  hill-side  is  no  longer  beautiful  when  it  has  been 
quarried ;  nor  is  the  river-course,  when  it  has  been  straightened 
and  deepened  for  purposes  of  navigation;  nor  is  the  forest  which 
has  been  fenced  and  planted,  and  made  to  assume  the  disciplined 
air  of  a  symmetrical  plantation.  In  like  manner,  you  urge,  that 
incomparable  Figure  whom  we  meet  in  the  pages  of  the  New 
Testament,  has  suifered  in  the  apprehensions  of  orthodox 
Christians,  from  the  officious  handling  of  a  too  inquisitive 
Scholasticism.  As  cultivation  robs  wild  nature  of  its  beauty, 
even  so,  you  maintain,  is  'definition'  the  enemy  of  the  fairest 
creations  of  our  sacred  literature.  You  represent  'definition'  as 
ruthlessly  invading  regions  which  have  been  beautified  by  the 
freshness  and  originality  of  the  moral  sentiment,  and  as  sub- 
stituting for  the  indefinable  graces  of  a  living  movement,  the 
grim  and  stiff  artificialities  of  a  heartless  logic.  You  wonder  at 
the  bad  taste  of  men  who  can  bring  the  decisions  of  Niceea  and 
Chakedon  into  contact  with  the  story  of  the  Gospels.     What  is 

perfections  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  may  even  be  called  the  characteristic  of 
Catholic  Trinitarianism,  as  opposed  to  all  counterfeits,  whether  philosophical, 
Arian,  or  oriental'  Newman^s  *  Arians/  p.  190,  ist  ed.  Cf.  Athan.  Treatises, 
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there  in  common,  you  ask,  between  these  dead  metaphysical 
formulae  and  the  ever-living  tenderness  of  that  matchless  Life  % 
You  protest  that  you  would  as  readily  essay  to  throw  the  text  of 
Homer  or  of  Milton  into  a  series  of  syllogisms,  that  you  would 
with  as  little  scruple  scratch  the  paint  from  a  masterpiece 
of  Eaffaelle  with  the  intention  of  subjecting  it  to  a  chemical 
analysis,  as  go  hand  in  hand  with  those  Church-doctors  who 
force  Jesus  of  Nazareth  into  rude  juxtaposition  with  a  world  of 
fonnal  thought,  from  which,  as  you  conceive.  He  is  severed  by 
the  intervention  of  three  centuries  of  disputation,  and  still  more 
by  all  which  raises  the  highest  forms  of  natural  beauty  above  the 
awkward  pedantry  of  debased  art 

Well,  my  brethren,  if  the  object  of  the  Gospel  be  attained 
when  it  has  added  one  more  chapter  to  the  poetry  of  human 
history,  when  it  has  contributed  one  more  Figure  to  the  world's 
gallery  of  historical  portraits,  upon  which  a  few  educated  persons 
may  periodically  expend  some  spare  thought  and  feeling; — if 
this  be  BO,  you  are  probably  right.  Plainly  you  are  in  pursuit 
of  that  which  may  nourish  sentiment,  rather  than  of  that  which 
can  support  moral  vigour  or  permanently  satisfy  the  instinct  of 
truth.  Certainly  your  sentiment  of  beauty  may  be  occasionally 
shocked  by  those  direct  questions  and  rude  processes,  which  are 
necessary  to  the  investigation  of  intellectual  truth  and  to  the 
sustenance  of  moral  life.  You  would  repress  these  processes; 
you  would  silence  these  questions ;  or  at  least  you  would  not 
explicitly  state  your  own  answer  to  them.  Whether,  for  instance, 
tlie  stupendous  miracle  of  the  Resurrection  be  or  be  not  as  cer- 
tidn  as  any  event  of  public  interest  which  has  taken  place  in 
Europe  faring  the  present  year,  is  a  point  which  does  not  affect, 
as  it  seems,  the  worth  or  the  completeness  of  your  Christology. 
Your  Christ  is  an  Epic ;  and  you  will  suffer  no  prosaic  scholiast 
to  try  his  hand  upon  its  pages.  Your  Christ  is  a  portrait ; 
andy  as  we  are  all  agreed,  a  portrait  is  a  thing  to  admire,  and  not 
to  touch. 

But  there  is  a  solemn  question  which  must  be  asked,  and 
which,  if  a  man  is  in  earnest,  he  will  inevitably  ask;  and  that 
question  will  at  once  carry  him  beyond  the  narrow  horizon  of 
a  literary  aestheticism  in  his  treatment  of  the  matter  before  us. 
. . .  My  brethren,  where  is  Jesus  Christ  now  %  and  what  is  He  % 
Does  He  only  speak  to  us  from  the  pages  which  were  traced  by 
His  followers  eighteen  centuries  ago  %  Is  He  no  more  than  the 
first  of  the  shadows  of  the  past,  the  first  of  memories,  the  first  of 
biographies,  the  most  perfect  of  human  ideals?  Is  He  only  auj 
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Ideal,  after  all?    Does  He  reign,  only  in  virtue  of  a  mighty 
tradition  of  human  thought  and  feeling  in  His  favour,  which 
creates  and  supports  His  imaginary  throne?    Is  He  at  this 
moment  a  really  living  Being?    And  if  living,  is  He  a  human 
ghost,  flitting  we  know  not  where  in  the  unseen  world,  and 
Himself  awaiting  an  award  at  the  hands  of  the  Everlasting  ?  or 
is  He  a  super-angelic  Intelligence,  sinless  and  invested  with 
judicial  and  creative  powers,  but  as  far  separated  from  the 
inaccessible  Life  of  God  as  must  be  even  the  first  of  creatures 
from  the  everlasting  Creator  ?  Does  He  reign,  in  any  true  sense, 
either  on  earth  or  in  heaven  ?  or  is  His  Regal  Government  in 
any  degree  independent  of  the  submission  or  the  resistance  which 
His  subjects  may  offer  to  it  ?  Is  He  present  personally  as  a  living 
Power  in  this  our  world  ?  Has  He  any  certain  relations  to  you  ? 
Does  He  think  of  you,  care  for  you,  act  upon  you  ?  Can  He  help 
you  ?    Can  He  save  you  from  your  sins,  can  He  blot  out  their 
stains  and  crush  their  power,  can  He  deliver  you  in  your  death- 
agony  from  the  terrors  of  dissolution,  and  bid  you  live  with  Him 
in  a  brighter  world  for  ever?   Can  you  approach  Him  now, 
commune  with  Him  now,  cling  to  Him  now,  become  one  with 
Him  now,  not  by  an  unsubstantial  act  of  your  own  imaginations, 
but  by  an  actud  objective  transaction,  making  you  incorporate 
with  His  Life  ?   Or  is  the  Christian  answer  to  these  most  press- 
ing questions  a  weakly  delusion,  or  at  any  rate  too  definite  a 
statement ;  and  must  we  content  ourselves  with  the  analysis  of 
an  historical  Character,  while  we  confess  that  the  Living  Per- 
sonality which  once  created  and  animated  It  may  or  may  not  be 
God,  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  hear  us  and  help  us,  may  or  may 
not  be  in  distinct  conscious  existence  at  this  moment,  may  or 
may  not  have  been  altogether  annihilated  some  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago?   Do  you  urge  that  it  is  idle  to  ask  these  questions, 
since  we  have  no  adequate  materials  at  hand  for  dealing  with 
them  ?   That  is  a  point  which  it  is  hoped  ma/  be  more  or  less 
cleared  up  during  the  progress  of  our  present  enquiry.     But  if 
such  questions  are  to  remain  unanswered,  do  not  shut  your  eyes 
to  the  certain  consequence.     A  Christ  who  is  conceived  of  as 
only  pictured  in  an  ancient  literature  may  indeed  furnish  you 
with  the  tlieme  of  a  magnificent  poetry,  but  he  cannot  be  the 
present  object  of  your  religious  life.     A  religion  must  have  for 
its  object  an  actually  Living  Person:  and  the  purpose  of  the 
definitions  which  you  deprecate,  is  to  exhibit  and  assert  the  exact 
force  of  the  revealed  statements  respecting  the  Eternal  Life  of 
Christ,  and  so  to  place  Him  as  a  Living  Person  in  all  His  Divine 
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Majesty  and  all  His  Human  Tenderness  before  the  eye  of  the 
soul  which  seeks  Hinu  When  you  fairly  commit  yourself  to 
the  assertion  that  Christ  is  at  this  moment  living  at  all,  you 
leave  the  strictly  historical  and  sesthetical  treatment  of  the  Gos- 
pel record  of  His  Life  and  character,  and  you  enter,  whether  it 
be  in  a  Catholic  or  in  an  heretical  spirit,  upon  the  territory  of 
Church  definitions.  In  your  little  private  sphere,  you  bow  to 
that  practical  necessity  which  obliged  great  Fathers  and  Coun- 
cils, often  much  against  their  will,  to  take  counsel  of  the  Spirit 
Who  illuminated  the  collective  Church,  and  to  give  point  and 
strength  to  Christian  faith  by  authoritative  elucidations  of  Chris- 
tian doctrina  Nor  are  you  therefore  rendered  insensible  to 
the  beauty  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  because  you  have  discovered 
that  thus  to  ascertain  and  bear  in  mind,  so  far  as  Bevelation 
warrants  your  effort,  what  is  the  exact  Personal  dignity  and  what 
the  enduring  prerogatives  of  Him  in  Whom  you  have  believed,  is 
in  truth  a  matter  of  the  utmost  practical  importance  to  your 
religious  life. 

(i3)  But  the  present  enquiiy  may  be  objected  to,  on  higher 
grounds  than  those  of  literary  and  aesthetic  taste.  'Are  there 
not,'  it  will  be  pleaded,  '  moral  reasons  for  deprecating  such  dis- 
cussions? Surely  the  dogmatic  and  theological  temper  is  suf- 
ficiently distinct  from  the  temper  which  aims,  beyond  everything 
else,  at  moral  improvement  Surely  good  men  may  be  indifferent 
divines,  while  accomplished  divines  may  be  false  or  impure  at 
heart.  Nay  more,  are  not  morality  and  theology,  not  merely 
distinct,  but  also  more  or  less  antagonistic  interests  %  Does  not 
the  enthusiastic  consideration  of  dogmatic  problems  tend  to 
divert  men's  minds  from  that  attention  which  is  due  to  the 
practical  obligations  of  life)  Is  not  the  dogmatic  temper,  you 
ask,  rightly  regarded  as  a  species  of  *'  intellectual  ritualism"  which 
lulls  men  into  the  belief  that  they  have  true  religion  at  heart, 
when  in  point  of  fact  they  are  merely  gratifying  a  private  taste 
and  losing  sight  of  honesty  and  sober  living  in  the  intoxicating 
study  of  the  abstractions  of  controversy]  On  the  other  hand,  will 
not  a  high  morality  shrink  with  an  instinctive  reverence  from 
the  clamorous  and  positive  assertions  of  the'  theologians  9  In 
particular,  did  Jesus  Christ  Himself  require  at  the  hands  of  His 
disciples  a  dogmatic  confession  of  belief  in  His  Divinity  ^  1  Was 
He  not  content  if  they  acted  upon  His  moral  teaching,  if  they 
embraced  that  particular  aspect  of  moral  obligations  which  is  of 
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ithe  highest  importance  to  the  well-being  of  society,  and  which 
we  have  lately  termed  the  Enthusiasm  of  Humanity  ?'  This  is 
what  is  urged ;  and  then  it  is  added,  *  Shall  we  not  best  succeed 
in  doing  our  duty  if  we  try  better  to  understand  Christ's  Human 
Character,  while  we  are  careful  to  keep  clear  of  those  abstract 
and  transcendental  questions  about  Him,  which  at  any  rate  have 
not  promoted  the  cause  of  moral  progress?' 

This  language  is  notoriously  popular  in  our  day;  but  the  sub- 
stantial objection  which  it  embodies  has  been  already  stated  by 
a  writer  whom  it  is  impossible  to  name  without  mingled  admi- 
ration and  sorrow, — admiration  for  his  pure  and  lofty  humanity, 
— sorrow  for  the  profound  errors  which  parted  him  in  life  and 
in  death  from  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.     'Lore  to  Jesus 
Christ,'  says  William  Channing,  *  depends  very  little  on  our  con- 
ception of  His  rank  in  the  scale  of  being.     On  no  other  topic 
have  Christians  contended  so  earnestly,  and  yet  it  is  of  secondary 
importance.     To  know  Jesus  Christ  is  not  to  know  the  precise 
place  He  occupies  in  the  Universe ;  it  is  something  more :  it 
is  to  look  into  His  mind  \    it  is  to  approach  His  soul ;  to 
comprehend  His  spirit,  to  see  how  He  thought  and  felt  and 
purposed  and   loved.  .  .  I  am  persuaded,'  he  'continues,  'that 
controversies  about   Christ's   Person   have  in  one  way  done 
great  injury.     They  have  turned  attention  from  His  character. 
Suppose  that,  as  Americans,  we  should  employ  ourselves  in 
debating  the  questions,  where  Washington  was  bom,  and  from 
what  spot  he  came  when  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  our  armies ; 
and  that  in  the  fervour  of  these  contentions  we  should  overlook 
the  character  of  his  mind,  the  spirit  that  moved  within  him, 
....  ..how  unprofitably  should  we  be  employed?     Who  is  it 

that  understands  Washington  ?  Is  it  he  that  can  settle  his  rank 
in  the  creation,  his  early  history,  his  present  condition  ?  or  he  to 
whom  the  soul  of  that  good  man  is  laid  open,  who  comprehends 
and  sympathizes  with  his  generous  purposes  >.* 

Channing's  illustration  of  his  position  in  this  passage  is  im- 
portant. It  unconsciously  but  irresistibly  suggests  that  indiffer- 
ence to  the  clear  statement  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  is  linked  to  a 
fundamental  assumption  of  its  falsehood.  Doubtless  Washing- 
ton's birthplace  and  present  destiny  is  for  the  Amencans  an 
altogether  unpractical  consideration,  when  placed  side  by  side 
with  the  study  of  his  character.  But  the  question  had  never 
been  raised  whether  the   first   of   religious   duties  which   a 
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creature  should  pay  to  the  Author  and  End  of  his  existence  was 
or  was  not  due  to  Washington.  Nobody  has  ever  asserted  that 
mankind  owes  to  the  founder  of  the  American  Eepublic  the 
tribute  of  a  prostrate  adoration  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Had  it 
occurred  to  Channing's  mind  as  even  possible  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  more  than  a  mere  man  who  lived  and  died  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago,  he  could  not  have  permitted  himself  to  make  use  of 
such  an  illustration.  To  do  justice  to  Channing,  he  had  much 
too  clear  and  fine  an  intellect  to  imagine  that  the  fundamental 
question  of  Christianity  could  be  ignored  on  moral  grounds. 
Those  who  know  anything  of  his  works  are  aware  that  his  own 
opinion  on  the  subject  was  a  very  definite  one,  and  that  he  has 
stated  the  usual  arguments  on  behalf  of  the  Socinian  heresy  with 
characteristic  earnestness  and  precision. 

My  brethren,  all  are  agreed  as  to  the  importance  of  studying 
and  copying  the  Human  Character  of  Jesus  Christ.  Whether  it 
be  really  possible  to  have  a  sincere  admiration  for  the  Character 
of  Jesus  Christ  without  believing  in  His  Divinity,  is  a  question 
which  I  shall  not  shrink  from  considering  hereafter  J.  Whether 
a  true  morality  does  not  embrace,  as  one  part  of  it,  an  honest 
acceptance  and  profession  of  all  attainable  religious  Truth,  is  a 
question  which  men  can  decide  without  being  theologians.  As 
for  reverence,  there  is  a  time  to  keep  silence,  and  a  time  to 
speak.  Reverence  will  assuredly  speak,  and  that  plainly,  when 
silence  would  dishonour  its  Object :  the  reverence  which  is  always 
silent  as  to  matters  of  belief  may  be  but  the  drapery  of  a  profound 
scepticism,  which  lacks  the  courage  to  unveil  itself  before  the 
eyes  of  men.  Certainly  our  Lord  did  not  Himself  exact  from 
His  first  followers,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  discipleship, 
any  profession  of  belief  in  His  Godhead.  But  why  \  Simply 
because  His  requirements  are  proportioned  to  the  opportunities 
of  mankind.  He  had  taught  as  men  were  able  to  bear  His 
teaching  k.  Although  His  precepts,  His  miracles,  His  character, 
His  express  language,  all  pointed  to  the  Truth  of  His  Godhead, 
the  conscience  of  mankind  was  not  laid  under  a  formal  obligation 
to  acknowledge  It  until  at  length  He  had  been  defined  ^  to  be 
*  the  Son  oi  God  with  power,  according  to  the  Spirit  of  Holiness, 
by  the  Eesurrection  fi*om  the  dead.'  Our  present  moral  relation, 
then,  to  the  truth  of  Christ's  Divinity  differs  altogether  from 
that  in  which  His  first  disciples  were  placed.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  of  history  that  Christendom  has  believed  the  doctrine  for 
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eighteen  centuries ;  but  besides  this,  the  doctrine  challenges  at 
our  hands,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  a  moral  duty  as  its 
necessary  expression  both  in  the  sanctuary  of  our  own  thought 
and  before  the  eyes  of  men. 

Let  us  face  this  aspect  of  the  subject  in  its  concrete  and 
every-day  form.  Those  whom  I  now  see  around  me  are  without 
exception,  or  almost  without  exception,  members  of  the  Church 
of  England.  If  any  here  have  not  the  happiness  to  be  commu- 
nicants, yet,  at  least,  my  brethren,  you  all  attend  the  ordinary 
Sunday  morning  service  of  our  Church.  In  the  course  of  doing 
so,  you  sing  the  Te  Deum,  you  repeat  several  times  the  Qloria 
Patri ;  but  you  also  kneel  down,  or  profess  to  kneel  down,  as 
joining  before  God  and  man  in  the  Litany.  Now  the  second 
petition  in  the  Litany  runs  thus :  '  O  Qod  the  Son,  Redeemer 
of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us  miserable  sinners.'  What  do 
you  seriously  mean  to  do  when  you  join  in  that  petition  1  Whom 
are  you  really  addressing)  What  is  the  basis  and  ground  of 
your  act)  What  is  its  morality)  If  Jesus  Christ  is  merely  a 
creature,  is  He  in  a  position  to  have  mercy  upon  you  %  Are  you 
doing  dishonour  to  the  Most  High  by  addressing  Christ  in  these 
terms  at  all  ?  Channing  has  said  that  the  petition,  '  By  Thine 
agony  and  bloody  sweat,  by  Thy  cross  and  passion.  Good  Lord, 
deliver  us,'  is  appalling  ™.  On  the  Socinian  hypothesis,  Chan- 
ning's  language  is  no  exaggeration :  the  Litany  is  an '  appalling' 
prayer,  as  the  Gloria  Patri  is  an  'appalling'  doxology.  Nor 
would  you  escape  from  this  moral  difficulty,  if  unhappily  you 
should  refuse  to  join  in  the  services  of  the  ChurcL  Your 
conscience  cannot  decline'  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  general 
duty  of  adoring  Jesus  Christ,  or  against  it.  And  this  decision 
presupposes  the  resolution,  in  one  sense  or  the  other,  of  the  dog- 
matic question  on  which  it  depends.  Christ  either  is,  or  He  is 
not  God.  The  worship  which  is  paid  to  Christ  either  ought  to 
be  paid  to  Him,  or  it  ought  to  be,  not  merely  withheld,  but 
denounced.  It  is  either  rigorously  due  from  all  Christians  to 
our  Lord,  or  it  is  an  outrage  on  the  rights  of  God.  In  any  case 
to  take  part  in  a  service  which,  like  our  Litany,  involves  the 
prostrate  adoration  of  Jesus  Christ,  without  explicitly  recognis- 
ing His  right  to  receive  such  adoration,  is  itself  immoraL  If  to 
be  true  and  honest  in  our  dealings  with  each  other  is  a  part  of 
mere  natural  virtue,  surely  to  mean  what  we  say  when  we  are 
dealing  with  Heaven  is  not  less  an  integral  part  of  morality  n» 
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I  say  nothing  of  that  vast  unseen  world  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  in  the  soul  of  a  Christian  belieyer  has  our  Blessed  Saviour 
for  its  Object)  and  the  whole  moral  justification  of  which  depends 
upon  the  conception  which  we  form  of  Christ^s  'rank  in  the 
Bade  of  being.'  It  is  enough  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  dis- 
cussion in  hand  has  a  practical,  present,  and  eminently  a  moral 
interest,  unless  it  be  consistent  with  morality  to  use  in  the  presence 
of  God  and  man,  a  language  which  we  do  not  believe,  or  as  to 
the  meaning  of  which  we  are  content  to  be  indifferent. 

iy)  Once  more.  It  may  be  urged,  from  a  widely  different 
quarter,  that  our  enquiry  is  dangerous,  if  not  to  literary  or 
moral  interests,  yet  to  the  spirit  of  simple  Christian  piety. 
'  Take  care,'  so  the  warning  may  run,  '  lest,  instead  of  preaching 
the  Gospel,  you  should  be  merely  building  up  a  theological 
pyramid.  Beware  of  sacrificing  spiritual  objects  to  intellectual 
ones.  Surely  the  great  question  for  a  sinner  to  consider  is 
whether  or  not  he  be  justified  before  God :  do  not  then  let  us 
bury  the  simple  Gospel  beneath  a  heap  of  metaphysics.' 

Now  the  matter  to  be  considered  is  whether  this  absolute 
separation  between  what  is  assumed  to  be  the  '  simple  Gospel ' 
and  what  is  called  'metaphysics'  is  really  possibla  In  point  of 
&ct  the  simple  Gospel,  when  we  come  to  examine  it,  is  neces-> 
sarily  on  one  side  metaphysical.  Educated  men,  at  least,  will 
not  be  scared  by  a  term,  which  a  scarcely  pardonable  ignorance 
may  suppose  to  denote  nothing  more  than  the  trackless  region 
of  intellectual  failure.  If  the  Gospel  is  real  to  you;  if  you 
believe  it  to  be  true,  and  possess  it  spiritually  and  intellectually; 
you  cannot  but  see  that  it  leads  you  on  to  the  frontier  of  a 
world  of  thought  which  you  may  yourselves  shrink  from  entering, 
but  which  it  is  not  prudent  to  depreciate.  You  say  that  the 
main  question  is  to  know  that  you  are  justified  %  Very  well ; 
but,  omitting  all  other  considerations,  let  me  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion :  Who  is  the  Justifier )  Can  He  really  justify  if  He  is  only 
Man  I  Does  not  His  power  to  '  save  to  the  uttermost  those  that 
come  unto  God  by  Him'  depend  upon  the  fact  that  He  is  Him- 
self Divine  %  Yet  when,  with  St  John,  you  confess  that  He  is 
the  Etemfd  Logos,  you  are  dealing  quite  as  distinctly  with  a 

to  called,  as  distingoished  from  natural  religion,  has  yet  somewhat  very 
important,  even  of  a  moral  nature.  For,  the  office  of  our  Lord  being  made 
known,  and  the  relation  He  stands  in  to  us,  the  obligation  of  religious  regards 
to  Him  is  plainly  moral,  as  much  as  charity  to  mankind  is ;  since  this  obliga* 
tion  arises,  liefore  external  commands,  immediately  out  of  that  His  office  and 
relation  itself/ 
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question  of  '  metaphysics/  as  if  you  should  discuss  the  value  of 
oxitria  and  xmoarairts  in  primitive  Christian  Theology.  It  is  true 
that  such  discussions  will  carry  you  beyond  the  region  of  Scrip- 
ture terminology ;  but,  at  least  to  a  sober  and  thoughtful  mind, 
can  it  really  matter  whether  a  term,  such  as  *  Trinity,*  be  or  be 
not  in  Scripture,  if  the  area  of  thought  which  it  covers  be 
identical  with  that  contained  iu  the  Scripture  statements <>  1  And, 
to  undervalue  those  portions  of  truth  which  cannot  be  made 
rhetorically  or  privately  available  to  excite  religious  feeling,  is  to 
accept  a  principle  which,  in  the  long  run,  is  destructive  of  the . 
Faith.  In  Germany,  Spener  the  Pietist  held  no  mean  place 
among  the  intellectual  ancestors  of  Paulus  and  of  Strauss.  In 
England,  a  gifted  intellect  has  traced  the  *  phases  *  of  its  progres- 
sive disbelief ;  and  if,  in  its  downward  course,  it  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  deny  that  Jesus  Christ  was  even  a  morally  righteous  Man, 
its  starting-point  was  as  nearly  as  possible  that  of  the  earnest 
but  shortsighted  piety,  which  imagines  that  it  can  dare  actively 
to  exercise  thought  on  the  Christian  Revelation,  and  withal  to 
ignore  those  ripe  decisions  which  we  owe  to  the  illuminated 
mind  of  Primitive  Christendom. 

There  is  no  question  between  us,  my  brethren,  as  to  the 
supreme  importance  of  a  personal  understanding  and  contract 
between  the  single  soul  and  the  Eternal  Being  Who  made  and 
Who  has  redeemed  it.  But  this  understanding  must  depend 
upon  ascertained  Truths,  foremost  among  which  is  that  of  the 
Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  in  these  lectures  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  lay  bare  and  to  re-assert  some  few  of  the  bases  upon 
which  that  cardinal  Truth  itself  reposes  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  Church,  and  to  kindle  perchance,  in  some  souls,  a  fresh  sense 
of  its  unspeakable  importance.  It  will  be  our  object  to  examine 
such  anticipations  of  this  doctrine  as  are  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment P,  to  note  how  it  is  implied  in  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  % 
and  how  inseparable  it  is  from  His  recorded  Consciousness  of 
His  Personality  and  Mission  f,  to  trace  its  distinct,  although 
varying  assertion  in  the  writings  of  His  great  Apostles  »,  and  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  His  Church  t,  and  finally  to  shew  how  in- 
timate and  important  are  its  relations  to  all  that  is  dearest  to 
the  heart  and  faith  of  a  Christian  u. 

^  Sum.  Th.  I*,  qn.  29.  a.  3.  Waterland,  Works,  iii.  652.  Importance  of 
Doctrine  of  H.  Trin.  c.  7.  •  The  sense  of  Scripture  is  Scripture/  Dr.  Mill's 
Letter  on  Dr.  Hampden*8  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  14.    See  Lect.  VI 11. 
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It  must  be  a  ground  of  rejoicing  that  throughout  these  lec- 
tures we  shall  keep  thus  close  to  the  Sacred  Person  of  our  Lord 
Himself.  And,  if  indeed,  none  of  us  as  yet  believed  in  His 
Godhead,  it  might  be  an  impertinence  on  the  part  of  the  preacher 
to  suggest  any  spiritual  advice  which  takes  for  granted  the 
conclusion  of  his  argument.  But  you  who,  thank  Qod,  are 
Christians  by  living  conviction  as  well  as  by  baptismal  privilege, 
must  already  possess  too  strong  and  too  clear  a  faith  in  the 
truth  before  us,  to  be  in  any  sense  dependent  on  the  success  or 
the  failure  of  a  feeble  human  effort  to  exhibit  it.  You  at  least 
will  endeavour,  as  we  proceed,  to  bear  steadily  in  mind,  that  He 
of  Whom  we  speak  and  think  is  no  mere  tale  or  portrait  of  the 
ancient  world,  no  dead  abstraction  of  modem  or  of  mediseval 
thought,  but  a  living  Being,  Who  is  an  observant  witness  alike 
of  the  words  spoken  in  His  Name  and  of  the  mental  and  moral 
response  which  they  elicit.  If  we  must  needs  pass  in  review  the 
erring  thoughts  and  words  of  men,  let  us  be  sure  that  our  final 
object  is  not  a  criticism  of  error,  but  the  clearer  apprehension 
and  possession  of  truth.  They  who  believe,  may  by  reason  of 
the  very  loyalty  and  fervour  of  their  devotion,  so  anxiously  and 
eagerly  watch  the  fleeting,  earth-bom  mists,  which  for  a  moment 
have  threatened  to  veil  the  Face  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  as 
to  forget  that  the  true  weal  and  safety  of  the  soul  is  only  assured 
while  her  eye  is  persistently  fixed  on  His  imperishable  glory. 
They  who  have  known  the  aching  misery  of  earnest  doubt,  may 
perchance  be  encouraged,  like  the  once  sceptical  Apostle,  to 
probe  the  wounds  with  which  from  age  to  age  error  has  lacerated 
bhrist's  sacred  form,  and  thus  to  draw  from  a  nearer  contact 
with  the  Divine  Eedeemer  the  springs  of  a  fresh  and  deathless 
faith,  that  shall  win  and  own  in  Him  to  all  eternity  the 
unclouded  Presence  of  its  Lord  and  God. 
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LECTUEE    11. 


ANTICIPATIONS  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  IN  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

The  Scripture,  foreteeing  ^uU  Ood  would  juttify  the  heoUhen  through 
faith,  preached  before  the  Ooepel  unto  Ahrahamf  aaying,  Jn  thu  ehaU 
all  tuUione  he  bkised. — Gal.  iii.  8. 

If  we  endeavour  to  discover  bow  often,  and  by  what  modes 
of  statement,  sucb  a  doctrine  as  tbat  of  our  Lord's  Divinity 
is  anticipated  in  the  Old  Testament,  our  conclusion  will  be 
materially  affected  by  the  belief  which  we  entertain  respecting 
the  nature  and  the  structure  of  Scripture  itself.  At  first  sight, 
and  judged  by  an  ordinary  literary  estimate,  the  Bible  presents 
an  appearance  of  being  merely  a  large  collection  of  hetero- 
geneous writings.  Historical  records,  ranging  over  many 
centuries,  biographies,  dialogues,  anecdotes,  catalogues  of  moral 
maxims,  and  accounts  of  social  experiences,  poetry,  the  most 
touchingly  plaintive  and  the  most  buoyantly  triumphant,  pre- 
dictions, exhortations,  warnings,  varying  in  style,  in  authorship, 
in  date,  in  dialect,  are  thrown,  as  it  seems,  somewhat  arbitrarily 
into  a  single  volume.  No  stronger  tie  is  supposed  to  have 
bound  together  materials  so  various  and  so  ill-assorted,  than 
the  interested  or  the  too  credulous  industry  of  some  clerical 
caste  in  a  distant  antiquity,  or  at  best  than  such  uniformity 
in  the  general  type  of  thought  and  feeling  as  may  naturally 
be  expected  to  characterize  the  literature  of  a  nation  or  of 
a  race.  But  beneath  the  differences  of  style,  of  language,  and 
of  method,  which  are  undeniably  prominent  in  the  Sacred 
Books,  and  which  appear  so  entirely  to  absorb  the  attention 
of  a  merely  literary  observer,  a  deeper  insight  will  discover  in 
Scripture  such  mamfest  unity  of  drift  and  purpose,  both  moral 
and  intellectual,  as  to  imply  the  continuous  action  of  a  Single 
Mind.  To  this  unity  Scripture  itself  bears  witness,  and 
nowhere    more    emphatically    than    in    the    text^b^ore   us. 

<^LECT. 
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Observe  that    St.  Paul    does    not   treat    the  Old  Testament 
as  being  to   him  what   Hesiod,  for  instance,  became  to  the 
later  Greek  world.     He  does  not  resjard  it  as  a  great  reperto- 
rium  or  storehouse  of  quotations,  which  might  be  accidentally 
or  fancifully  employed  to  illustrate  the  events  or  the  theories 
of  a  later  1^,  and  to  which  accordingly  he  had  recourse  for 
purposes  of  literary  ornamentation.    On  the  contrary,  St.  Paul's 
is  the  exact  inverse   of  this  point  of  view.     According   to 
St.  Paul,  the  great  doctrines  and  events  of  the  Oospel  dis- 
pensation were  directly  anticipated  in  the  Old  Testament     If 
the  sense  of  the  Old  Testament  became  patent  in  the  New, 
it  waa  because  the  New  Testament  was  already  latent  in  the 
Old  \     Upoifiovara  d«  rj  ypa<l>rj  ore  ck  wiartas  ducaioi  ra  tBvrj  6  Bror, 
vpotwjfyyii\i(raro  rf  *A:^padfi,     Scripture  is  thus  boldly  identified 
with    the   Mind   Which    inspires    it;    Scripture    is    a    living 
Providence.    The  Promise  to  Abraham  anticipates  the  work  of 
the  Apostle ;   the  earliest  of  the  Books  of  Moses  determines 
the  argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.     Such  a  position 
is  only  intelligible  when  placed  in  the  light  of  a  belief  in  the 
fundamental  Unity  of  all  Revelation,  underlying,  and  strictly 
compatible  with  its  superficial  variety.     And  this  true,  internal 
Unity  of  Scripture,  even  when  the  exact  canonical  limits  of 
Scripture  were  still  unfixed,  was  a  common  article  of  belief 
to  all  Christian  antiquity.     It  was  common  ground  to  the 
8ub-apostolic  and  to  the  Nicene  age;  to  the  East  and  to  the 
West ;  to  the  School  of  Antioch  and  to  the  School  of  Alex* 
andria ;  to  mystical  interpreters  like  St.  Ambrose,  and  to  lite- 
ralists  like  St.  Ghrysostom ;  to  cold  reasoners,  such  as  Theodoret^ 
and  to  fervid  poets  such  as  Ephrem  the  Syrian ;  to  those  who, 
with   Origen,  conceded  much   to  reason,   and  to  those  who, 
with  St  Cyril  or  St.  Leo,  claimed  much  for  faith.     Nay,  this 
belief  in  the  organic  oneness   of  Scripture  was  not  merely 
shared  by  schools  and  writers  of  divergent  tendencies  within 
the  Church;    it  was  shared  by  the  Church  herself  with  her 
most  vehement  heretical  opponents.     Between  St.  Athanasius 
and  the  Arians  there  was  no  question  as  to  the  relevancy  of 
the  reference   in  the  book  of  Proverbs^  to  the  pre-exi stent 
Person   of  our  Lord,   although   there   was   a  vital   difference 
between  them  as  to  the  true  sense  and  force  of  that  reference. 
Scripture  was  believed  to  contain  an  harmonious  and  integral 

•  St.  Aug.  QiuBst.  in  Ex.  qu.  73 :  'quaniuam  et  in  Vetere  Novum  lateat, 
et  in  Novo  Vetus  patcat.*  ^  Frov.  viii.  22. 
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body  of  Sacred  Truth,  and  each  part  of  that  body  was  treated 
aa  being  more  or  less  directly,  more  or  less  ascertainably, 
in  correspondence  with  the  rest.  This  belief  expressed  itself 
in  the  world-wide  practice  of  quoting  from  any  one  book 
of  Scripture  in  illustration  of  the  mind  of  any  other  book. 
Instead  of  illustrating  the  sense  of  each  writer  only  from 
other  passages  in  his  own  works,  the  existence  of  a  sense  common 
to  all  the  Sacred  Writers  was  recognised,  and  each  writer 
was  accordingly  interpreted  by  the  language  of  the  othei-s. 
To  a  modern  naturalistic  critic  it  might  seem  a  culpable, 
or  at  least  an  undiscriminating  procedure,  when  a  Father 
illustrates  the  Apostolical  Epistles  by  a  reference  to  the  Pen- 
tateuch, or  even  one  Evangelist  by  another,  or  the  dogmatic 
sense  of  St.  Paul  by  that  of  St.  JohiL  And  unquestionably, 
in  a  merely  human  literature,  such  attempts  at  illustration 
would  be  misleading.  The  different  intellectual  horizons,  modes 
of  thought,  shades  and  turns  of  feeling,  which  constitute  the 
peculiarities  of  different  writers,  debar  us  from  ascertaining, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  exact  sense  of  any  one 
writer,  except  from  himself.  In  an  uninspired  literature,  such 
as  the  Greek  or  the  English,  it  would  be  absurd  to  appeal 
to  a  primitive  annalist  or  poet  with  a  view  to  determining 
the  meaning  of  an  author  of  some  later  age.  We  do  not 
suppose  that  Hesiod  'foresaw'  the  political  doctrines  of 
Thucydides,  or  the  moral  speculations  of  Aristotle.  We  do 
not  expect  to  find  in  Chaucer  or  in  Clarendon  a  clue  to  or 
a  forecast  of  the  true  sense  of  Macaulay  or  of  Tennyson. 
No  one  has  ever  imagined  that  either  the  Qreek  or  the  English 
literature  is  a  whole  in  such  sense  that  any  common  purpose 
runs  persistently  throughout  it,  or  that  we  can  presume  upon 
the  existence  of  a  common  responsibility  to  some  one  line 
of  thought  in  the  several  authors  who  have  created  it,  or 
that  each  portion  is  under  any  kind  of  obligation  to  be  in 
some  profound  moral  and  intellectual  conformity  with  the  rest 
But  the  Church  of  Christ  has  ever  believed  her  Bible  to  be 
throughout  and  so  emphatically  the  handiwork  of  the  Eternal 
Spirit,  that  it  is  no  absurdity  in  Christians  to  cite  Moses 
as  foreshadowing  the  teaching  of  St  Paul  and  of  St.  John. 
According  to  the  tenor  of  Christian  belief,  Moses,  St  Paul, 
and  St  John  are  severally  regarded  as  free  yet  docile  organs 
of  One  Infallible  Intelligence,  Who  places  them  at  different 
points  along  the  line  of  His  action  in  human  history;  Wlio 
through  them  and  others,  as  the  ages  pass  before  Him,  slowly 
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anveils  His  Mind;  Who  Anticipates  the  iulness  of  later  reve- 
lations by  the  hints  contained  in  His  earlier  disclosures ;  Who 
in  the  compass  of  His  boundless  Wisdom  'reacheth  from  one 
end  to  another  mightily,  and  sweetly  ordereth  all  things^.' 

Such  a  belief  in  the  organic  unity  of  Scripture  is  not  fatal 
to  a  recognition  of  those  differences  between  its  several  portions, 
upon  which  some  modern  critics  would  lay  an  exaggerated 
emphasis.  When  St.  Paul  recognises  an  organic  connection 
between  the  distant  extremities  of  the  records  of  Revelation, 
he  does  not  debar  himself  from  recognising  differences  in  form, 
in  matter,  in  immediate  purpose,  which  part  the  Law  of  Moses 
from  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament^.  The  unlikeness 
which  subsists  between  the  head  and  the  lower  limbs  of  an 
animal  is  not  fatal  to  their  common  share  in  its  nervous 
system  and  in  the  circulation  of  its  blood.  Nay  more,  this 
oneness  of  Scripture  is  a  truth  compatible  with  the  existence 
within  its  compass  of  different  measures  and  levels  of  Revela- 
tion.  The  unity  of  consciousness  in  a  human  life  is  not 
forfeited  by  growth  of  knowledge,  or  by  difference  of  circum- 
stances, or  by  varieties  of  experience.  Novatian  compares 
the  imfolding  of  the  Mind  of  God  in  Revelation  to  the  gradual 
breaking  of  the  dawn,  attempered  as  it  is  to  the  human  eye, 
which  alber  long  hours  of  darkness  could  not  endure  a  sudden 
outflash  of  noonday  sunlight «.  The  Fathers  trace  in  detail  the 
application  of  this  principle  to  successive  revelations  in  Scrip- 
ture, first,  of  the  absolute  Unity  of  God,  and  afterwards,  of 
Persons  internal  to  that  Unity  ^  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
contrasts  its  own  higher  moral  level  with  that  of  the  earlier 
dispensation  CT.  Ethically  and  dogmatically  the  New  Testament 
is  an  advance  upon  the  Old,  yet  both  are  within  the  Unity 
iA  Inspiration.  Different  degrees  of  light  do  not  imply  any 
intrinsic  contrariety.  If  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  points 
out  the  moral  incapacity  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  teaches  us  its  typical  and  unfailing  significance. 
If  Christian  converts  from  Judaism  had  been  'called  out  of 

«  Wisd.  viii  i. 

'  e.  g.  cf.  Gal.  iil.  43-25  ;  Kom.  x.  4 ;  Heb.  viii.  13. 

*  Novatian,  de  Trin.  c.  26 :  *  Gredatim  enim  et  per  incrementa  fragilitas 
hnmana  nutriri  debet, . .  periculosa  enim  sunt  quee  magna  snnt,  si  repentina 
sunt.  Nam  etiam  lux  solis  subita  post  tenebras  splendore  nimio  insuetis 
ocnlis  non  oatendet  diem,  sed  potius  fadet  ctedtatem.* 

'  St.  Epiplianius,  Hsres.  74. 10 ;  St.  Gregor.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  xxxi.  n.  26. 
Cf.  Kohn,  Dogmatik,  Band  ii.  p.  5. 

»  St.  Matt.  ▼.  21,  22,  27,  28,  33,  345  comp.  Ibid.  xu.  5-8.     r-^^^T^ 
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darkness  into  God*s  marvellous  light  ^/  yet  still  '  whatsoever 
things  were  written  aforetime,'  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  '  were 
written  for  the  learning'  of  Christians  I 

You  will  have  anticipated,  my  brethren,  the  bearing  of  these 
remarks  upon  the  question  before  us.  There  are  explicit  refer- 
ences to  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  we  can  only  deny  by  discrediting  the  historical 
value  of  the  documents  which  contain  them.  But  there  are  also 
occult  references  to  this  doctrine  which  we  are  not  likely  to 
detect,  unless,  while  seeking  them,  we  are  furnished  with  an 
exegetical  principle,  such  as  was  that  of  the  organic  unity  of 
Scripture,  as  understood  by  the  Ancient  Church.  The  geologist 
can  inform  us  £rom  surface  indications,  where  and  at  what  depths 
to  find  the  coal-field  or  the  granite ;  but  we  can  all  recognise 
granite  or  coal  when  we  see  them  in  the  sunlight.  Let  us  then 
first  place  ourselves  under  the  guidance  of  the  great  minds  of 
antiquity,  with  a  view  to  discovering  some  of  those  more  hidden 
allusions  to  the  doctrine  which  are  found  in  earlier  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  \  and  let  us  afterwards  trace,  how- 
ever hastily,  those  clearer  intimations  of  it  which  abound  in  the 
later  Messianic  prophecies,  and  which  are  indeed  so  plain,  that 
'  whoso  runs  may  read  them.' 

L  (a)  At  the  beginning  of  the  Book  of  Oenesis  there  appear 
to  be  intimations  of  the  existence  of  a  plurality  of  Persona 
within  the  One  Essence  of  God.  It  is  indeed  somewhat  remark- 
able that  the  full  significance  of  the  two  words  i,  by  which  Moses 
describes  the  primal  creative  act  of  G^d,  was  not  insisted  upon 
by  the  primitive  Church  teachers.  It  attracted  attention  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  it  was  more  particularly  noticed  after  the  re- 
vival of  Hebrew  Letters.  When  Moses  is  describing  this  Divine 
action,  he  joins  a  singular  verb  to  a  plural  noun.  Language,  it 
would  seem,  thus  submits  to  a  violent  anomaly,  that  she  may  the 
better  hint  at  the  mystery  of  Several  Powers  or  Persons,  Who 
not  merely  act  together,  but  Who  constitute  a  Single  Agent 
We  are  indeed  told  that  this  Name  of  Gk)d,  Elohim,  was  borrowed 
from  Polytheistic  sources,  that  it  was  retained  in  its  plural  form 
in  order  to  express  majesty  or  magnificence,  and  that  it  was 
then  united  to  singular  verbs  and  adjectives  in  order  to 
make  it  do  the  work  of  a  Monotheistic  Creed^^.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  confessed  on  all  sides  that  the  promulgation 
and  protection  of  a  belief  in  the  Unity  of  God  was  the  central 

»»  I  St.  Pet  ii.  9.  1  Rom.  xv.  4.  J  Gen.  i  .1,  c*nV«  HT2, 

k  Herder,  Geist  der  Hebr.  Poesie,  Bd.  i.  p.  48. 
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and  dominant  object  of  the  Mosaic  literature  and  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation.  Surely  such  an  object  would  not  have  been  im- 
perilled for  no  higher  purpose  than  that  of  amplification.  There 
must  haye  been  a  truth  at  stake  which  demanded  the  risk.  The 
Hebrew  language  could  have  described  Qod  by  singular  forms 
such  as  El,  Elo^,  and  no  question  would  have  been  raised  as  to 
the  strictly  Monotheistic  force  of  those  words.  The  Hebrew 
language  might  have  'amplified'  the  idea  of  God  thus  conveyed 
by  less  dangerous  processes  than  the  employment  of  a  plural 
form.  Would  it  not  have  done  so,  unless  the  plural  form  had 
been  really  necessary,  in  order  to  hint  at  the  complex  mystery 
of  God's  inner  Life,  until  that  mystery  should  be  more  clearly 
unveiled  by  the  explicit  Revelations  of  a  later  day  Y  The  analo- 
gies of  the  language  may  indeed  prove  that  the  plural  form  of 
the  word  had  a  majestic  force;  but  the  risk  of  misunderstanding 
would  surely  have  counterbalanced  this  motive  for  using  it,  un- 
less a  vital  need  had  demanded  its  retention.  Nor  will  the 
theory  that  the  plural  noun  is  merely  expressive  of  majesty  in 
'a*\h^  MTD,  avail  to  account  for  the  plural  verb  in  the  words, 
*'  Let  Us  make  man^.'  In  these  words,  which  precede  the  final 
act  and  climax  of  the  Creation,  the  early  Fathers  detected  a 
clear  intimation  of  a  Plurality  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead  °^. 
The  supposition  that  in  these  words  a  Single  Person  is  in  a 
dramatic  colloquy  with  Himself,  is  less  reasonable  than  the 
opinion  that  a  Divine  Speaker  is  addressing  a  multitude  of  in- 
ferior beings,  such  as  the  Angels.  But  apart  from  other  con- 
siderations, we  may  well  ask,  what  would  be  the  '  likeness '  or 
<  image '  common  to  God  and  to  the  Angels,  in  which  man  was  to 
be  created  ^  1  or  why  should  created  essences  such  as  the  Angels 
be  invited  to  take  part  in  a  Creative  Act  at  all  %  Each  of  the 
foregoing  explanations  is  really  weighted  with  greater  difficulties 
than  the  Patristic  doctrine,  to  the  effect  that  the  verb,  *•  Let  Us 
make,'  points  to  a  Plurality  of  Persons  within  the  Unity  of  the 
One  Agent,  while  the  '  Likeness,'  common  to  All  These  Persons 
and  itself  One,  suggests  very  pointedly  Their  participation  in  an 
Undivided  Nature.     And  in  such  sayings  as  'Behold  the  man 

1  Gen  i.  36. 

»  Ctl  the  references  in  PetaviuSy  de  Trinitate,  ii.  7.  6. 

«  '  Non  raio  etiam  Teteres  recentioresqne  interpretes,  at  D«nS«  de  angdis 
intelligerent,  theologicia  potius  qoam  ezegetids  argamentiB  pennoti  esse 
▼identer;  dt.  ,  ,  ,  Gen.  i.  26,  ay,  ex  quo  Samaritani  cam  Abenexra 
hominem  ad  angeloram,  non  ad  Dei,  aimilitudineni  creatam  esse  probant.* 
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is  become  like  One  of  Ub^/  used  with  reference  to  the  Fall^  or 
'  Go  to ;  let  Us  go  down  and  there  confound  their  language  P/ 
uttered  on  the  eve  of  the  dispersion  of  Babel,  it  is  clear  that  an 
equality  of  rank  is  distinctly  assumed  between  the  Speaker  and 
Those  Whom  He  is  addressing.  The  only  adequate  alternative 
to  that  interpretation  of  these  texts  which  is  furnished  by  the 
Trinitarian  doctrine,  and  which  sees  in  them  a  preparation  for 
the  disclosures  of  a  later  age,  is  the  violent  supposition  of  some 
kind  of  pre-Mosaic  Olympus,  the  many  deities  of  which  are  upon 
a  level  of  strict  equality  with  each  other  4.  But  if  this  supposi- 
tion be  admitted,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  presence  of  such 
language  in  the  Pentateuch  at  alii  How  can  a  people,  con- 
fessedly religious  and  intelligent^  such  as  were  the  Hebrews, 
have  thus  stultified  their  whole  religious  history  and  literature, 
by  welcondng  or  retaining,  in  a  document  of  the  highest  possible 
authority,  a  nomenclature  which  contained  so  explicit  a  denial  of 
the  first  Article  of  the  Hebrew  Faith  1 

The  true  sense  of  the  comparatively  indeterminate  language 
which  occun  at  the  beginning  of  Genesis,  is  more  fully  explained 
by  the  Priestly  Blessing  which  we  find  to  be  prescribed  for  ritual 
usage  in  the  Book  of  Numbers'.  This  blessing  is  spoken  of  as  a 
•putting  the  Name  of  God^,  that  is  to  say,  a  symbol  unveiling 
His  Nature  S  upon  the  children  of  Israel.  Here  then  we  dis- 
cover a  distinct  limit  to  the  number  of  the  Persons  Who  are 
hinted  at  in  Genesis,  as  being  internal  to  the  Unity  of  God. 
The  Priest  is  to  repeat  the  Most  Holy  Name  Three  times.  The 
Hebrew  accentuation,  whatever  be  its  date,  shews  that  the  Jews 
themselves  saw  in  this  repetition  the  declaration  of  a  mystery  in 
the  Divine  Nature.  Unless  such  a  repetition  had  been  designed 
to  secure  the  assertion  of  some  important  truth,  a  single  mention 
of  the  Sacred  Name  would  have  been  more  natural  in  a  system, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  impress  belief  in  the  Divine  Unity 
upon  an  entire  people.     This  significant  repetition,  suggesting 

«  Oeiu  liL  la.  1300  Tito.    LXX.  &t  clf  1^  4fwv. 

»  Gen.  zi.  7. 

«  Kloae,  De  polytheismi  Testigiis  apnd  Hebneos  ante  Hosen,  Getting.  1850, 
referred  to  by  Kuhn,  Dogmatik,  Bd.  ii.  p.  la 

»  Num.  Ti.  23-26.  »  Ibid.  tct.  17. 

<  '  Nach  der  biblischen  Anachaaang  nnd  inbeeondere  des  A.T.  ist  aberhanpt 
der  Zasammenhang  xwiachen  Name  and  Sacfae  ein  aehr  enger,  nnd  ein  gam 
anderer  als  im  modemen  BewnsBtein,  wo  sicfa  der  Name  meist  zn  einem  blosi 
oonTentionellen  Zeicben  abgescfaw&cht  hat ;  der  Name  ist  die  Sadie  aelbst, 
flofem  diefle  in  die  Erscheinung  tritt  und  erkannt  wild,  der  ini  Wort  gefiuito 
Audrack  des  Wesens.'    KOnig,  Theologie  der  Psalmen,  p.  266, 
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without  distmcily  asserting  a  Trinity  in  the  Being  of  God,  did 
its  work  in  the  mind  of  LmeL  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  strack 
with  the  recurrence  of  the  Threefold  rhythm  of  prayer  or  praise, 
again  and  again,  in  the  Psalter^.  Agun  and  again  the  poetical 
{wrallelism  is  sacrificed  to  the  practicad  and  theological  object  of 
making  the  sacred  songs  of  Israel  contain  an  exact  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  inner  Uw  of  Qod's  Nature,  which  had  been 
shadowed  out  in  the  Pentateuch.  And  to  omit  traces  of  this 
inflnenoe  of  the  priestly  blessing  which  are  discoverable  in  Jere* 
miah  and  EzekieU,  let  us  observe  the  crowning  significance  of 
the  vision  of  Isaiah  7.  In  that  adoration  of  the  Most  Holy 
Three,  Who  yet  are  One',  by  the  veiled  and  mysterious  Sera- 
phim; in  that  deep  self-abasement  and  misery  of  the  Prophet, 
who,  thoi^h  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  had  yet  seen  with  his  eyes 
the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts^;  in  that  last  enquiry  on  the  part 
of  the  Divine  Speaker,  the  veiy  terms  of  which  reveal  Him  as 
One  and  yet  more  than  One^ — ^what  a  flood  of  almost  Qospel 
lights  is  poured  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  elder  Church  1  If 
we  cannot»altogether  assert  with  the  opponents  of  the  Lutheran 
Galiztus,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  so  clearly  contained 
m  the  Old  Testament  as  to  admit  of  being  deduced  from  it  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists;  enough  at  least  has 
been  said  to  shew  that  the  Old  Testament  presents  us  with  a 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity  which  is  very  far  removed  firom 
the  hard  and  sterile  Monotheism  of  the  Koran.  Within  the 
Uncreated  and  Unapproachable  Essence,  Israel  could  plainly 
distinguish  the  shadows  of  a  Truth  which  we  Christians  fiilly 
express  at  this  hour,  when  we  'aduiowledge  the  glory  of  the 
Eteraal  Trinity,  and  in  the  power  of  the  Divine  Majesty  worship 
the  Unity.' 

(0)  From  these  adumbrations  of  Personal  Distinctions  within 
the  Being  of  God,  we  pass  naturally  to  consider  that  series  of 
remarkable  apparitions  which  are  commonly  known  as  the  Theo- 
phanies,  and  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  When  we  are  told 
that  God  spoke  to  our  fiEdlen  parents  in  Paradise^,  and  appeared    . 

«  C£  Pi.  xziz.  4,  5,  and  7,  8 ;  xctL  i,  2,  and  7.  3 ;  cxt.  9, 10,  ii ;  cxviii. 
3-4,  and  IO-I3,  and  15, 16. 

X  On  this  sal^ect,  see  Dr.  Posey's  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  p.  131. 

7  Isaiah  yL  a-8.  «  Ibid.  ver.  5.  •  Ibid.  rer.  5. 

*  IWd.  ver.  8.  •  Heb.  i.  1. 

«  Gen.  Hi  8  s  '  They  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  walking  in  the 
^intJiecoolofthed^.'  ^  ^  .  ..zed  by  GoOglc 
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to  Abram  in  his  ninety-ninth  year^,  there  is  no  distinct  intima- 
tion of  the  mode  of  the  Divine  manifestation.  But  when  'Je- 
hovah appeared'  to  the  great  Patriarch  by  the  oak  of  Mamre^, 
Abraham  '  lift  up  his  eyes  and  looked,  and  lo,  Three  Men  stood 
by  him 8.'  Abraham  bows  himself  to  the  ground;  he  offers 
hospitality;  he  waits  by  his  Visitors  under  the  tree,  and  they 
eat^  One  of  the  Three  is  the  spokesman  ;  he  appears  to  bear 
the  Sacred  Name  Jehovah';  he  is  seemingly  distinguished  from 
the  '  two  angels  *  who  went  first  to  Sodomi ;  he  promises  that 
the  aged  Sarah  shall  have  a  son,  and  that  *  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  shall  be  blessed  in  Abraham  l^.'  With  him  Abraham 
intercedes  for  Sodomi;  by  him  judgment  is  afterwards  executed 
upon  the  guilty  city.  When  it  is  said  that  'Jehovah  rained 
upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  Jehovah 
out  of  heaven  m/  a  sharp  distinction  is  established  between  a 
visible  and  an  Invisible  Person,  each  bearing  the  Most  Holy 
Name.  This  distinction  introduces  us  to  the  Mosaic  and  later 
representations  of  that  very  exalted  and  mysterious  beii^,  the 
mrr  im^  or  Angel  of  the  Lord.  The  Angel  of  the  Lord  is  cer- 
tainly distinguished  from  Jehovah;  yet  the  names  by. which  he 
is  called,  the  powers  which  he  assumes  to  wield,  the  honour 
which  is  paid  to  him,  shew  that  in  him  there  was  at  least  a 
special  Presence  of  God.  He  seems  to  speak  sometimes  in  his 
own  name,  and  sometimes  as  if  he  were  not  a  created  person- 
ality, but  only  a  veil  or  organ  of  the  Higher  Nature  That  spoke 
and  acted  through  him.  Thus  he  assures  Hagar,  as  if  speaking 
in  the  character  of  an  ambassador  from  God,  that '  the  Lord  had 
heard  her  affliction n.'  Yet  he  promises  her,  '  I  will  multiply  thy 
seed  exceedingly^,'  and  she  in  return  <  called  the  Name  of  the 
Lgrd  that  spake  unto  her.  Thou  God  seest  meP.'  He  arrests 
Abraham's  arm,  when  the  Patriarch  is  on  the  point  of  canying 
out  God's  bidding  by  offering  Isaac  as  a  sacrifice^l ;  yet  he  asso- 
ciates himself  with  Him  from  Whom  'Abraham  had  not  with- 
held his  son,  his  only  son.'  He  accepts  for  himself  Abraham's 
obedience  as  rendered  to  God,  and  he  subsequently  at  a  second 
appearance  adds  the  promise^  *•  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of 

*  Oen.  zvii.  1-3 :  *  The  Lord  appeared  to  Abram,  and  said  unto  him,  I 
am  the  Almighty  God.  •  «  And  Abram  fieU  on  his  fkoe :  and  God  talked 
with  him.'  '  Ibid,  zviti.  x. 

«  Ibid.  ver.  a.  ^  Ibid.  ver.  8.  »  Ibid.  ver.  17. 

i  Compare  Gen.  xviii.  aa  and  xiz.  I.    LXX.  ^\9w  84  0/  S^o  irfyiKnu 

k  Gen.  xviii.  10,  18.  *  Ibid,  rers.  23-33.  "  Ibid.  xix.  34. 

■  Ibid,  xvi  II.  •  Ibid.  ver.  10.  »  Ibid.  ver.  13. 

4  Ibid.  xxiL  II,  13.  r^^^M 
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the  earth  be  blessed ;  because  thou  hast  obeyed  My  voiced.*  He 
appears  to  Jacob  in  a  dream,  he  anndlinces  himself  as  ^  the  Qod 
of  Betbel,  where  thou  anointedst  the  pillar,  and  where  thou 
Yowedst  a  vow  unto  Me*.'  Thus  he  was  *the  Lord'  who  in 
Jacob's  vision  at  Bethel  had  stood  above  the  ladder  and  said, '  I 
am  the  Lord  God  of  Abraham  thy  father,  and  the  God  of  Isaac  ^.' 
He  was,  as  it  seems,  the  Chief  of  that  angel-host  whom  Jacob 
met  at  Mahanaim^  \  with  him  Jacob  wrestled  for  a  blessing  at 
Peniel ;  of  him  Jacob  says, '  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face,  and 
my  life  is  preserved.'  When  blessing  the  sons  of  Joseph,  the 
dying  Patriarch  invokes  not  only  *  the  God  Which  fed  me  all  my 
life  long  unto  this  day,'  but  also  '  the  Angel  which  redeemed  me 
from  aU  eviU.'  In  the  desert  of  Midian,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
appears  to  Moses  '  in  a  flame  of  ^^  out  of  the  midst  of  a  busL' 
The  bush  remains  miraculously  unconsumedy.  '  Jehovah '  sees 
that  Moses  turns  aside  to  see,  and  '  Elohim '  calls  to  Moses  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  bush «.  The  very  ground  on  which  Moses 
stands  is  holy ;  and  the  Lawgiver  hides  his  face, '  for  he  was 
afraid  to  look  upon  God^.'  The  Speaker  from  the  midst  of  the 
bush  announces  Himself  as  the  Gk>d  of  Abraham,  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  \  His  are  the  Mercy,  the  Wisdom, 
the  Providence,  the  Power,  the  Authority  of  the  Most  High^ ; 
nay,  all  the  Divine  attributes^.  When  the  children  of  Israel  are 
making  their  escape  from  Egypt,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  leads 
them;  in  the  hour  of  danger  he  places  himself  between  the  camp 
of  Israel  and  the  host  of  Pharaoh  <^.  How  deeply  Israel  felt  the 
value  of  his  protecting  care,  we  may  learn  from  the  terms  of  the 
message  to  the  King  of  Edom«.  God  promises  that  the  Angel 
shall  keep  Israel  in  the  way,  and  bring  the  people  to  Canaan  '  \ 
his  presence  is  a  guarantee  that  the  Amorites  and  other  idola- 
trous races  shall  be  cut  ofPfiT.  Israel  is  to  obey  this  Angel,  and 
to  provoke  him  not ;  for  the  Holy  *  Name  is  in  him  l>.'  Even 
after  the  sin  of  the  Golden  Calf,  the  promised  guardianship  of 
the  Angel  is  not  forfeited ;  while  a  distinction  is  clearly  drawn 
between  the  Angel  and  Jehovah  Himself  ^     Yet  the  Angel  is 

'  Gen.  zxii.  i8.  ■  Ibid.  zxxi.  ii,  13.  *  Ibid,  xxviii.  13. 

«  Ibid.  zxziL  I.  *  Ibid,  zlviii.  15,  16.  3r  Exod.  iii.  I,  a. 

s  Ibid.  ver.  4.  •  Ibid.  yer.  6.  ^  Ibid.  vers.  7-14. 

0  Ibid.  rers.  14-16.        ^  Exod.  xiv.  19.  •  Kum.  zx.  16. 

'  Exod.  xxiii.  ao ;  compare  xzzii.  34. 

%  Ibid,  xxiii.  33 ;  cf.  Joshua  t.  13-15. 

>>  Exod.  xxiii  21,  >aipa  naw  ♦a. 

*  Ibid,  xxxiii.  a,  3 :  'I  will  send  an  angel  before  thee  ...  for  I  will  not 
go  up  in  the  midst  of  thee ;  for  then  art  a  stifif-necked  people.' 
jlj  .yitized  by  Google 
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expressly  called  the  Angel  of  God's  Presence^;  he  fully  represente 
God.  God  must  in  some  way  have  been  present  in  him.  No 
merely  created  being,  speaking  and  acting  in  his  own  right, 
could  have  spoken  to  men,  or  have  allowed  men  to  act  towards 
himself  as  did  the  Angel  of  the  Lord.  Thus  he  withstands 
Balaam,  on  his  faithless  errand,  and  bids  him  go  with  the  mes- 
sengers of  Balak  ;  but  adds,  <  Only  the  word  that  I  shall  speak 
unto  thee,  that  thou  shalt  speak.'  As  '  Captain  of  the  host  of 
the  Lord/  he  appears  to  Joshua  in  the  plain  of  Jericho.  Joshua 
worships  God  in  him  ^ ;  and  the  Angel  asks  of  the  conqueror  of 
Canaan  the  same  tokens  of  reverence  as  had  been  exacted  from 
Moses  ■».  Besides  the  reference  in  the  Song  of  Deborah  n  to  the 
curse  pronounced  against  Meroz  by  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  the 
Book  of  Judges  contains  accounts  of  three  appearances,  in  each 
of  which  we  are  scarcely  sensible  of  the  action  of  a  created  per- 
sonality, so  completely  is  the  language  and  bearing  that  of  the 
Higher  Nature  present  in  the  Angel.  At  Bochim  he  expostu- 
lates with  the  assembled  people  for  their  breach  of  the  covenant 
in  failing  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites.  God  speaks  by  him  as 
in  His  own  Name ;  He  refers  to  the  covenant  which  He  had 
made  with  Israel,  and  to  His  bringing  the  people  out  of  Egypt ; 
He  declares  that,  on  account  of  their  disobedience  He  will  not 
drive  the  heathen  nations  out  of  the  land  <>.  In  the  account  of  his 
appearance  to  Gideon,  the  Angel  is  called  sometimes  the  Angel 
of  the  Lord,  sometimes  the  Lord,  or  Jehovah.  He  bids  Gideon 
attack  the  Midianite  oppressors  of  Israel,  and  adds  the  promise, 
*I  will  be  with  thee.*  Gideon  places  an  offering  before  the 
Angel,  that  he  may,  if  he  wills,  manifest  his  character  by  some 
sign.  The  Angel  touches  the  offering  with  the  end  of  his  staff, 
whereupon  fire  rises  up  out  of  the  rock  and  consumes  the  offering. 
The  Angel  disappears,  and  Gideon  fears  that  he  will  die  because 
he  has  seen  Hhe  Angel  of  the  Lord  face  to  face  P.*  When  the 
wife  of  Manoah  is  reporting  the  Angel's  first  appearance  to 
herself,  she  says  that '  A  man  of  God  came '  to  her,  <  and  his 
countenance  was  like  the  countenance  of  the  Angel  of  God,  very 
terrible.'    She  thus  speaks  of  the  Angel  as  of  i^  Being  ahready 

'^  Ezod.  xxziiL  14  ;  compare  Isaiah  Iziii.  9. 

^  In  Josh.  yi.  1  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  Host  (c£  ch.  ▼.  I4)  ajipeofH  to 
be  called  Jehorah.    But  cfl  Mill,  Myth.  Int.  p.  354. 

^  Josh.  T.  13-15 ;  Exod.  iii.  5  ;  compare  Ezod.  xxiii.  23. 

B  Judges.T.  33.  *  Ibid.  ii.  1-5.    See  Keil,  Comm.  in  loc. 

p  Jndg.  Ti.  ii-'aa.  Kdl,  Comm.  in  loc.  See  Hengstenbeig,  ChristoL 
O.  Test,  vol.  iv.  append,  iii.  p.  292.  C  c^c^cAt 
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known  to  Israel.  At  his  second  appearance  the  Angel  bids 
Manoah,  who  '  knew  not  that  he  was  an  Angel  of  the  Lord/  and 
offered  him  common  food,  to  offer  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord.  The 
Angel  refuses  to  disclose  his  Name,  which  is  '  wonderful  4.' 
When  Manoah  offers  a  kid  with  a  meat-offering  upon  a  rock 
unto  the  Lord,  the  Angel  mounts  visibly  up  to  heaven  in  the 
flame  of  the  sacrifice.  Like  Gideon,  Manoah  fears  death  after 
such  near  contact  with  so  exalted  a  Being  of  the  other  world. 
*  We  shall  surely  die,*  he  exclaims  to  his  wife^ '  because  we  have 
seen  God  V 

But  you  ask.  Who  was  this  Angel  1  The  Jewish  interpreters 
vary  in  their  explanations  >.  The  earliest  Fathers  answer  with 
general  unanimity  that  he  was  the  Word  or  Son  of  God  Himself. 
For  example,  in  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  St.  Justin  proves 
against  his  Jewish  opponent,  that  God  did  not  appear  to  Abra- 
ham by  the  oak  of  Mamre,  be/ore  the  appearance  of  the  '  three 
men,'  but  that  He  was  One  of  the  Three  K  Trypho  admits  this, 
but  he  objects  that  it  did  not  prove  that  there  was  any  God 
besides  Him  Who  had  appeared  to  the  Patriarchs.  Justin  re- 
plies that  a  Divine  Being,  personally  although  not  substantially 
distinct  from  the  supreme  God,  is  clearly  implied  in  the  state- 
ment that  'the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah, 
brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven^.'  Trypho 
yields  the  point.  Here  it  is  plain  that  St.  Justin  did  not  sup- 
pose that  a  created  being  was  called  God  on  account  of  his 
mission ;  St.  Justin  believes  that  One  Who  was  of  the  substance 
of  God  appeared  to  Abraham  \  Again,  the  Fathers  of  the  first 
Synod  at  Antioch,  in  the  letter  which  was  sent  to  Paulus  of 
Samosata  before  his  deposition,  state  that  the  'Angel  of  the 

«  >i^  cf.  Is.  is.  6. 

'  Judges  xiii.  6-3  a.  Cf.  Keil,  Comin.  in  loc.  Hengst.  nbi  sapn.  Vi- 
tringa  de  Angelo  Saoerdote,  obs.  vL  14, 

■  Ct  the  authorities  quoted  by  Drach,  Lettres  d'nn  Rabbin  Convert!, 
Lettre  ii.  p.  169.     On  the  other  tide,  Abenezra,  in  Ezod.  iii.  2, 

*  With  St.  Justin's  belief  that  the  Son  and  two  Angels  appeared  to  Abra- 
ham, cf.  Tertnllian.  adv.  Marc  ii.  27,  iiL  9 ;  St.  Hil.  de  Trin.  iv.  27.  That 
three  created  Angels  appeared  to  Abraham  was  the  opinion  of  St.  Augustine 
(De  CiT.  Dei,  z.  8,  zvi.  99).  St.  Ambrose  sees  in  the  '  three  men '  an  adum. 
bratioii  of  the  Blessed  Trinity :  '  Tres  vidit  et  unnm  Dominum  appellavit.' 
De  Abraham,  i.  c.  5 ;  Prudent.  Apotheosis,  98.  This  seems  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  English  Churdi.    See  First  Lesson  for  Evensong  on  Trinity  Sunday. 

■  Gen.  ziz.  34. 

>  Dial  cum  IVyph.  $  56,  sqq.  On  the  appearance  in  the  burning  bush, 
nf.  Ibid.  §  59-61 ;  et  too  ch.  127.    Comp.  St.  Justin,  Apol.  i.  c.^3^  ogle 
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56  opinion  of  the  earlier  Fathers^ 

Father  being  Himself  Lord  and  God,  /xryoXi^r  /SovXi};  ayycXocy, 
appeared  to  Abraham,  and  to  Jacob,  and  to  Moses  in  the  burning 
bush '.'  '  It  is  unnecessaiy  to  multiply  quotations  in  proof  of  a 
fact  which  is  beyond  dispute  ». 

The  Arian  controversy  led  to  a  modification  of  that  estimate 
of  the  Theophanies  which  had  prevailed  in  the  earlier  Church. 
The  earlier  Church  teachers  had  clearly  distinguished,  as  Scripture 
distinguishes,  between  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  Himself,  as  they 
believed,  Divine,  and  the  Father.  But  the  Arians  endeavoured 
to  widen  this  personal  distinctness  into  a  deeper  difference,  a 
difference  of  Natures.  Appealing  to  the  often-assigned  ground  ^ 
of  the  belief  respecting  the  Theophanies  which  had  prevailed  in 
the  ante-Nicene  Church,  the  Arians  argued  that  the  Son  had 
been  seen  by  the  Patriarchs,  while  the  Father  had  not  been  seen, 
and  that  an  Invisible  Nature  was  distinct  from  and  higher  than 
a  nature  which  was  cognizable  by  the  senses  ^.  St.  Augustine 
boldly  faced  this  difficulty,  and  his  great  work  on  the  Trinity 
gave  the  chief  impulse  to  another  current  of  interpretation  in 
the  ChurcL  St  Augustine  strenuously  insists  upon  the  Scrip- 
tural truth d  of  the  Invisibility  of  God  as  God©.    The  Son, 

r  This  gloss  of  the  LXX.  in  la.  ix.  6  was  a  main  ground  of  tbe  early 
Patristic  application  of  the  title  of  the  Angel  to  God  the  Son.  'Although 
Malachi  foretells  our  Lord's  coming  in  the  Flesh  under  the  titles  of  **  the 
Lord/*  "the  Angel,"  or  "Messenger  of  the  Covenant,'*  (chap.  iii.  i)  there  is 
no  proof  that  He  is  anywhere  spoken  of  absolutely  as  ^  the  Angel,*'  or  that 
His  Divine  Nature  is  so  entitled.'  Dr.  Puaey,  Daniel  the  Prophet,  p.  5169 
note  I. 

*  Mansi,  Cone.  i.  p.  1035. 

»  Compare  however  St.  Irenieus  adv.  Her.  iv.  7.  §  4 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Paed.  i.  7  ; 
Theophilus  ad  Autol.  ii.  31 ;  Constit.  Apostol.  v.  ao;  TertuUian.  adv.  Praz. 
cap.  15,  14,  and  15;  St.  Cyprian,  adv.  Judaras,  ii.  c.  5,  6;  St.  Cyr.  Hieros. 
Catech.  10 ;  St.  Hil.  de  Trin.  lib.  4  and  5 ;  St.  Chrysost.  Hom.  in  Genes.  4a,  48; 
Theodoret,  Interr.  v.  in  £xod.  (Op.  i.  p.  •lai),  on  Exod.  iii.  a.  C£  some 
additional  authoritiea  given  by  P.  Vandenbroeck,  De  Theophaniis,  sub  Vet. 
Testamento,  p.  17,  sqq ;  Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  lib.  i.  c.  I. 

b  e.g.  cf.  Tertullian.  adv.  Marc.  ii.  c.  a  7. 

'  St.  Aug.  Serm.  vii.  n.  4.  The  Arian  criticism  ran  thus :  *  Fllius  visns  est 
patribus,  Pater  non  est  visus :  invisibilis  autem  et  visibilis  diversa  natura  est.' 

^  St.  John  i.  18,  &c 

*  '  Ip$a  enim  natura  vel  substantia  vel  essentia,  vel  quolibet  alio  nomine 
appeilandum  est  id  ipsum,  quod  Deua  est,  quidquid  illud  est  wrpordHUermdcri 
non  potest*  De  Trin.  ii.  c.  18,  n.  35.  The  Scotists,  who  opposed  the  general 
Thomist  doctrine  to  the  effect  that  a  created  angel  was  the  instrument  of  the 
Theophanies,  carefully  guarded  against  the  ideas  that  the  substance  of  God 
could  be  seen  by  man  in  the  body,  or  that  the  bodily  form  which  they  be« 
lieved  to  have  been  assumed  was  pertonally  united  to  the  Eternal  Word, 
since  this  was  peculiar  to  the  Divine  Incarnation.    (Scotua  in  lib.  ii.  sent, 
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therefore,  as  being  truly  God,  was  by  nature  as  inyisible  as  the 
Father.  If  the  Son  appeared  to  the  Patriarchs,  He  appeared 
throi^h  the  intermediate  agency  of  a  created  being,  who  repre- 
sented Him,  and  through  whom  He  spoke  and  actedC.  If  the 
Angel  who  represented  Him  spoke  and  acted  with  a  Divine 
authority,  and  received  Divine  honours,  we  are  referred  to  the 
force  of  the  general  law  whereby,  in  things  earthly  and  heavenly, 
an  ambassador  is  temporarily  put  in  the  place  of  the  Master  who 
accredits  himff.  But  Augustine  further  warns  us  against  at- 
tempting to  say  positively,  Which  of  the  Divine  Persons  mani- 
fested Himself,  in  this  or  that  instance,  to  Patriarchs  or  Prophets, 
except  where  some  remarkable  indications  determine  our  con- 
clusion very  decisively^.  The  general  doctrine  of  this  great 
teacher,  that  the  Theophanies  were  not  direct  appearances  of  a 
Person  in  the  Godhead,  but  Self-manifestations  of  God  through 
a  created  being,  had  been  hinted  at  by  some  earlier  Fathers  <, 

dist.  8.)  Scotns  explains  that  the  beiog  who  hmwimh  a  bodily  form,  need 
only  be  '  intrinaecns  motor  corporis ;  nam  tanc  assumit,  id  est  ad  se  snmit, 
quia  ad  operationea  proprias  aibi  explendas  ntitur  illo  aicat  instmmento.' 
(Ibid.  SchoUon  i.) 

'  '  Proinde  iUa  omnia,  qnie  P^tribus  visa  sunt,  cnm  Dens  ilHs  secnndnm 
snam  dispensationem  temporibos  congruam  pnesentaretor,  per  creatnram 

fiwrta  esse,  manifestnm  est &d  jam  satia  quantum  ezistimo  .  •  • 

demonstratum  est,  .  .  .  qnod  antiquis  patribns  nostris  ante  Incamationem 
SalvBtoris,  cum  Dens  apparere  dicebatur,  voces  illte  ac  species  corporales  per 
angelos  Bictas  sunt,  wee  ipsis  loqaentibus  vel  agentibus  aliquid  ex  person^ 
Dei,  sicut  etiam  prophetas  solere  ostendimus,  nxt  astumentibtu  ex  creatwrd 
grtod  ipn  won  easent,  ubi  Deus  figurat^  demonstraretnr  hominibus ;  quod 
genus  significationum  nee  Prophetas  omidsse,  multis  exemplis  dooet  Scrip- 
tora.*    De  Trin.iii.  ii,  n.  aa,  27. 

*  '  Sed  ait  aliquis :  cur  ergo  Scriptum  est,  Dixit  Dominus  ad  Moysen ;  et 
non  potihs.  Dixit  angelus  ad  Moysen  ?  Quia  cum  verba  Judicia  praico  pro* 
nunHaif  non  scribitur  in  Grestis,  ille  pneco  dixit ;  sed  iUe  judex ;  sic  etiam 
loqnente  prophetjl  sancto,  etsi  dicamns  Propheta  dixit,  nihil  aliud  quam 
Dominnm  dixisse  intelligi  volumus.  Et  si  dicamus,  Dominus  dixit;  pro- 
phetam  non  snbtrahimus,  sed  quis  per  eum  dixerit  admonemus/  De  Tiin.  iii. 
c.  II,  n.  23. 

^  'Nihil  aliud,  quantum  existimo,  divinorum  sacramentorum  modesta  et 
cailta  consideratio  persuadet,  nisi  ut  temer^  non  dicamus,  Qilaenam  ex  Trini- 
tate  Persona  cuilibet  Patrum  et  Prophetarum  in  atiqno  corpore  vel  simili- 
tttdine  corporis  apparuerit,  nisi  cum  continentia  lectionis  aliqua  probabilia 
circamponit  indicia.  .  .  .  Per  subjectam  creaturam  non  solum  Fllium  vel 
Spiritum  Sanctum,  sed  etiam  Ffttrem  corporali  specie  sive  similitudine  mor- 
talibus  sensibus  significationem  Sui  dare  potuisse  credendnm  est.'  De  Trin.  u. 
c.  18.  n.  35. 

>  Compare  Stlrensus  adv.  Her.  iv.  20,  n.  7  and  44.  'Yerbum  naturaliter 
quidem  invisibile,  palpabile  in  hominibus  fectum.'  Origen  (Horn.  xvi.  in 
Jerem.)  speaking  of  the  vision  in  Exod.  iii.  says, '  God  was  here  beheld  in  the 
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and  was  insisted  on  by  contemporary  and  later  writers  of  the 
highest  authoritjK  This  explanation  has  since  become  the 
predominant  although  by  no  means  the  exclusive  judgment  of 
the  Church  1;  and  if  it  is  not  unaccompanied  by  considerable 
difficulties  when  we  apply  it  to  the  sacred  text,  it  certainly 
seems  to  relieve  us  of  greater  embarrassments  than  any  which  it 
creates  ™. 

But  whether  the  ante-Nicene  (so  to  term  it)  or  the  Augustinian 
line  of  interpretation  be  adopted  teith  respect  to  the  TheophanieSy 
no  sincere  believer  in  the  historical  trustworthiness  of  Holy 
Scripture  can  mistake  the  importance  of  their  relation  to  the 
doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity.  If  the  Theophanies  were  not, 
as  has  been  pretended,  mythical  legends,  the  natural  product  of 
the  Jewish  mind  at  a  particular  stage  of  its  development,  but 
actual  matter-of-fact  occurrences  in  the  history  of  ancient  Israel, 
must  we  not  see  in  them  a  deep  Providential  meaning  %  Whether 
in  them  the  Word  or  Son  actually  appeared,  or  whether  God 
made  a  created  angel  the  absolutely  perfect  exponent  of  His 
Thought  and  Will,  do  they  not  point  in  either  case  to  a  purpose 
in  the  Divine  Mind  which  would  only  be  realized  when  man  had 
been  admitted  to  a  nearer  and  more  palpable  contact  with  Gk>d 
than  was  possible  under  the  Patriarchal  or  Jewish  dispensations  % 
Do  they  not  suggest,  as  their  natural  climax  and  explanation, 
some  Personal  Self-unveiling  of  God  before  the  eyes  of  His 
creatures )  Would  not  God  appear  to  have  been  training  His 
people,  by  this  long  and  mysterious  series  of  communications,  at 
length  to  recognise  and  to  worship  Him  when  hidden  under,  and 
indissolubly  one  with  a  created  nature  %  Apart  from  the  specific 
circumstances  which  may  seem  to  have  explained  each  Theophany 
at  the  time  of  its  taking  place,  and  considering  them  as  a  series 
of  phenomena^  is  there  any  other  account  of  them  so  much  in 

k  St.  Jerome  (ed.  Vail.)  in  Galat.  iii.  19:  *Qaod  in  omni  Veteri  Terta- 
mento  ubi  sngeins  primam  Tisna  refertur  et  pottea  quasi  Dens  loqnens 
indndtnr,  angelns  qnidem  y&tk  ex  ministria  plaribas  quicunqoe  est  yiaus,  sed 
in  illo  Mediator  loquatur.  Qui  didt;  Ego  sum  Dens  Abraham,  etc.  Nee 
mirum  si  Deus  loquatur  in  angelis,  cum  etiam  per  angelos,  qui  in  hominibus 
sunt,  loquatur  Dens  in  prophetis,  dioente  Zaccharii :  et  ait  angelus,  qui 
ioquebatur  in  me,  ac  deinceps  inferente ;  haec  didt  Deus  Omnipotens.'  Cf. 
St  Greg.  Magn.  Mag.  Moral.  zxTiii.  a ;  St.  Athan.  Or.  iii.  c.  Aiian.  %  14. 

^  The  earlier  interpretation  has  been  more  generally  advocated  by  English 
divines.  P.  Vandenbroeck's  treatise  already  referred  to  shews  that  it  still  has 
adherents  in  other  parts  of  the  Western  Church. 

^  See  especially  Dr.  Pusey,  Daniel  the  Prophet,  p.  515,  note  30 ;  p.  516, 
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hannony  with  the  general  scope  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  that  they 
were  successive  lessons  addressed  to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear  of 
ancient  piety,  in  anticipation  of  a  coming  Incarnation  of 
Godi 

(y)  This  preparatory  service,  if  we  may  venture  so  to  term  it, 
which  had  been  rendered  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity 
by  the  Theophanies  in  the  world  of  sense^  was  seconded  by  the 
upgrowth  and  development  of  a  belief  respecting  the  Divine 
Kochmah  or  Wisdom  in  the  region  of  inspired  ideas. 

I.  The  '  Wisdom  *  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  is  certainly  more 
than  a  human  endowment  i^,  and  even,  as  it  wqgldseem,  more 

\than  an  Attribnt^  ^^f  n^  It  may  naturally  remma  us  of  the 
Archetypal  Ideas  of  Plato,  but  the  resemblance  is  scarcely  more 
than  superficial.  The  '  Wisdom '  is  hinted  at  in  the  Book  of 
Job.  In  a  well-known  passage  of  majestic  beauty.  Job  replies  to 
his  own  question.  Where  shcdl  the  Wisdom  o  be  found  1  He  re- 
presents Wisdom  as  it  exists  in  God,  and  aa  it  is  communicated  in 
the  highest  form  to  man.  In  Qod,  ^  the  Wisdom '  is  that  Eternal 
Thought,  in  which  the  Divine  Architect  ever  beheld  His  future 
creation  p.  In  man,  Wisdom  is  seen  in  moral  growth  ;  it  is  '  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,'  and  '  to  depart  from  evil  Q.'  The  Wisdom  is 
here  only  revealed  as  underlying,  on  the  one  side,  the  laws  of  the 
physical  universe,  on  the  other,  those  of  man's  moral  nature. 

/Certainly  as  yet,  *  Wisdom '  is  not  in  any  way  represented  as 

l^rsonal ;  but  we  make  a  great  step  in  passiug  to  the  Book  of 
Proverbs.  In  the  Book  of  Proverbs  the  Wisdom  is  co-etemaL 
witF'Jehovah ;  Wisdom  assists  Him  in  the  work  of  Creation ; 
Wisdonfreigns,  as  one  specially  honoured,  in  the  palace  of  the 
King  of  Heaven ;  Wisdom  is  the  adequate  object  of  the  eternal 

(joy  of  Qod ;  Qod  possesses  Wisdom,  Wisdom  delights  in  God. 

>  The  word  'Tfosri  is,  of  course,  nied  in  this-  lower  tense.  It  is  applied  to 
an  inspired  skill  in  making  priestly  vestments  (Exod.  xxviii.  3),  or  sacred 
fiinutnre  generally  (Ibid.  zxxi.  6  and  zjuri.  i,  3);  to  fidelity  to  known  truth 
(Dent.  It.  6  ;  cf.  xxxii.  6) ;  to  great  intellectual  accomplishments  (Dan.  i.  17). 
Solomon  was  typically  D3n  1  his  '  Wisdom '  was  exhibited  in  moral  pene- 
tration and  judgment  (i  Kings  iii.  18,  x.  4,  sqq.) ;  in  the  knowledge  of  many 
subjects,  specially  of  the  works  of  God  in  the  natural  world  (Ibid.  iy.  33,  34) ; 
in  the  knowledge  of  various  poems  and  maxims,  which  he  had  either  composed 
or  which  be  remembered  (Ibid.  iv.  31  ;  Prov.  i.  i).  Wisdom,  as  communi- 
cated to  men,  included  sometimes  supernatural  powers  (Dan.  ▼.  ii),  but 
spedaUy  moral  virtue  (Ps.  xxxvii.  30,  K.  6 ;  Prov.  x.  31)  ,*  and  piety  to  God 
( Ps.  czi.  10).  In  God  nosnn  is  higher  than  any  of  these ;  He  alone  originally 
I  It  (Job  xii.  12,  13,  xxviiL  12,  sqq.). 


^  Job  xxviii  ij.  nsom.  »  Ibid.  Ten.  .3-*7.       D!,il5^y©Oi6§le 


6o      The  'Wisdom^  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 

*  Jehovah  (says  Wisdom)  possessed  Me  in  the  beginning  of  EUs  way, 
Before  His  works  of  old. 

I  was  set  np  from  everlasting, 
From  the  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth  was. 
When  there  were  no  depths,  I  was  brought  forth  ; 
When  there  were  no  fountains  abounding  with  water. 
Before  the  mountains  were  settled. 
Before  the  hills  was  I  brought  forth : 
While  as  yet  He  had  not  made  the  earth,  nor  the  fields, 
Nor  the  highest  part  of  the  dost  of  the  world. 
When  He  prepared  the  heavens,  I  was  there  : 
When  He  set  a  compass  upon  the  face  of  the  depth: 
When  He  established  the  clouds  above : 
When  He  strengthened  the  fountains  of  the  deep ; 
■  When  He  gave  to  the  sea  His  decree. 
That  the  waters  should  not  pass  His  commandment : 
When  He  appointed  the  foundations  of  the  earth : 
Then  I  was  by  Him,  as  One  brought  up  with  Him : 
And  I  was  daily  His  Delight,  rejoicing  always  before  Him ; 
Rejoicing  in  the  habitable  part  of  His  earth ; 
And  My  delights  were  with  the  sons  of  men  '.' 

Are  we  listening  to  the  language  of  a  real  Person  or  only  (jf  a 
poetic  personification  1  A  group  of  critics  defends  each  hjrpo- 
thesis  ;  and  those  who  maintain  the  latter,  point  to  the  picture 
of  F0II7  in  the  succeeding  chapter".  But  may  not  a  study  of 
that  picture  lead  to  a  very  opposite  conclusion  1  Folly  is  tiiere 
no  mere  abstraction,  she  is  a  sinful  woman  of  impure  life, '  whose 
guests  are  in  the  depths  of  hell.*  The  work  of  Folly  is  the  very 
work  of  the  Evil  One,  the  real  antagonist  of  the  Divine  Koch- 
mah.  Folly  is  the  principle  of  absolute  Unwisdom,  of  consum- 
mate moral  Evil.  Folly,  by  the  force  of  the  antithesis,  enhances 
our  impression  that  '  the  Wisdom '  is  personal.  The  Arians 
understood  the  word  *  which  is  rendered  *  possessed '  in  our  Eng- 
riish  Bible,  to  mean  *  created,'  and  they  thiis  degraded  the  Wisdom 
Mo  the  level  of  a  creature.  But  they  did  not  doubt  that  this 
I  created  Wisdom  was  a  real  being  or  person «.    Modem  critics 

»  Prov.  viii.  29-31.  For  Patristic  expositions  of  this  passage,  see  Petavins, 
de  Trin.  ii.  i. 

*  Prov.  ix.  T3-18. 

*  The  Arians  appefiled  to  the  LXX.  reading  Irrt^c  (not  ^KT^a-etro).  On 
Ktlituf  as  meaning  any  kind  of  production,  see  Ball,  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  lib.  ii. 
c.  6,  sec.  8.  In  a  note  on  Athan.  Treatises,  ii  349,  Dr.  Newman  cites  Aquila, 
St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory  Nyss.  and  St.  Jerome,  for  the  sense  itcrktrcero, 

^  As  Kuhn  summarily  observes :  '  Das  war  tiberfaanpt  nicht  die  Frage  in 
chiistlichen  Alterthnm,  ob  hier  von  einem  Wesen  die  Rede  sei,  das  war  allge- 
mein  anerkannt,  sondern  von  welcher  Art,  in  welchem  Yerhkltniss  zu  Gott 
es  gedacht  sei.'    Dogmatik,  iL  p.  39,  note  (2). 


and  in  the  Greek  Sapiential  Books.  6i 

know  that  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  clear  certain  sense  of 
the  Hebrew  root  x,  we  shall  read  *•  possessed '  and  not  '  created,' 
and  they  admit  without  difficulty  that  the  Wisdom  is  ungxated 
by,  and  co-eternal  with  the  Lord  JehovaHjnBut  they  resolve 
^^  [wisdom  into  an  impeY90h&l  &nd  abstract l3ea  or  quality.  The 
'  *^  true  interpretation  is  probably  relateil  to  these  opposite  mistakes, 
as  was  the  Faith  of  the  Church  to  the  conflicting  theories  of  the 
Arians  and  the  Sabellians.  Each  error  contributes  something  to 
the  cause  of  truth ;  the  more  ancient  may  teach  us  that  the 
Wisdom  is  personal ;  the  more  modem,  that  it  is  uncreated  and 
co-eternal  with  God. 

3.  But  even  if  it  should  be  thought,  that  'the  personified  idea 
of  the  Mind  of  God  in  Creation,'  rather  than  the  presence  of  'a 
distinct  Hypostasis  7,ns  all  that  can  with  certainty  be  discovered 
in  the  text  oTiRe^  Book  of  Proverbs ;  yet  no  one,  looking  to  the 
contents  of  those  sacred  Sapiential  Books,  which  lie  outside  the 
precincts  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  can  well  doubt  that  something 
more  had  been  inferred  by  the  noost  active  religious  thought  in 
the  Jewish  Church.  The  Son  of  Sirach,  for  instance,  opens  his 
great  treatise  with  a  dissertation  on  the  source  of  Wisdom. 
^  Wisdom  is  from  all  eternity  with  Gk)d ;  Wih/}^h^  prnAAAfIa  frAm. 
I  God  before  any  finite  thing,  and  is  poured  out  iipon  all  His 
Winks'.  But  Wisdom,  thus  *  created  from  the  beginning  before 
the  world,'  and  having  an  unfailing  existence  »,  is  bidden  by  God 
to  make  her  *  dwelling  in  Jacob,  and  her  inheritance  in  Israel  ^.' 
Wisdom  is  thus  the  prolific  mother  of  all  forms  of  moral  beauty  c ; 
she  is  given  to  all  of  God's  true  children  ^  \  but  she  is  specially 
i^sident  in  the  holy  Law,  'which  Moses  commanded  for  an 
heritage  unto  the  congregations  of  Jacobs'  In  that  beautiful 
chapter  which  contains  this  passage,  Wisdom  is  conceived  of  as 
all-operative,  yet  as  limited  by  nothing ;  as  a  physical  yet  also  as 
a  spiritual  power;  as  eternal,  and  yet  having  definite  relations  to 
time ;  above  all,  as  perpetually  extending  the  range  of  her  fruitful 

*  This  both  in  Hebrew  and  (with  one  exception)  in  Arabic.  Cf.  Gesenius, 
Thesaoms,  in  rop  and  UJ.  So,  too,  the  Syr.  \  I  P.  Neither  Gen.  xiv.  19 
nor  Dent,  xzxii.  6  require  that  nsp  should  be  translated  'created^'  still  less 
Ps.  cxxxix.  I  !f,  where  it  means  '  to  have  rights  over.'  Geaenius  quotes  no 
other  examples.  The  current  meaning  of  the  word  is  <to  acquire'  or 
*  poesess/  as  is  proved  by  its  certain  sense  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  where 
it  is  used. 

y  80  apparently  DoUinger,  Heidenthum  und  Judenthum,  bk.  x.  part  iiL 
sec.  3. 

«  Ecclns.  i.  i-io.  •  Ibid.  xiiv.  9.  *  Ibid.  vers.  8-n. 

«  Ibii  vets.  13-18,  *  Ibid,  •  Ibid.  ver.  53.        t 

n]  ._.,^^ogle 


6%         Identity  of  the  A  kxandrian  *  Wisdom ' 

self-manifestation^.  Not  to  dwell  upon  language  to  the  same 
effect  in  Baruch  «,  we  may  observe  that  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
the  Sophia  i£[^jiM>re  distincUxjj^fiC^n^-  If  this  Book  is  less 
prominently  theocratic  than  Ecclesiaslicus,  it  is  even  more  ex- 
plicit as  to  the  supreme  dignity  of  Wisdom,  as  seen  in  its  unique 
relation  to  God.  Wisdom  is  a  pure  stream  flowing  from  the 
glory  of  the  Almighty  ^ ;  Wisdom  is  that  spotless  mirror  which 
reflects  the  operations  of  Ood,  and  upon  which  He  gazes  as  He 
works  ^ ;  Wisdom  is  the  Brightness  of  the  Everlasting  Light  ^ ; 
Wisdom  is  the  very  Image  of  the  Goodness  of  God^^.  Material 
symbols  are  unequal  to  doing  justice  to  so  spiritual  an  essence : 
'  Wisdom  is  more  beautiful  than  the  sun,  and  above  all  the  order 
of  the  stars ;  being  compared  with  the  light  she  is  found  before 
it  11.'  '  Wisdom  is  more  moving  than  any  motion :  she  passeth 
and  goeth  through  all  things  by  reason  of  her  pureness  <>.'  Her 
sphere  is  not  merely  Palestine,  but  the  world,  not  this  or  that 
age,  but  the  history  of  humanity.  All  that  is  good  and  true  in 
human  thought  is  due  to  her :  '  in  all  ages  entering  into  holy 
souls  she  maketh  them  friends  of  God  and  prophets  p.'  Is  there 
^ot  here,  in  an  Alexandrian  dress,  a  precious  and  vital  truth 
sufficiently  familiar  to  believing  Christians  1  Do  we  not  already 
seem  to  catch  the  accents  of  those  weighty  formulie  by  which 
Apostles  will  presently  define  the  pre-existent  glory  of  their 
Majestic  Lord?  Yet  are  we  not  steadily  continuing,  with  no 
very  considerable  measure  of  expansion,  in  that  very  line  of 
sacred  thought,  to  which  the  patient  servant  of  God  in  the 
desert,  and  the  wisest  of  kings  in  Jerusalem,  have  already,  and 
so  authoritatively,  introduced  us  1 

3.  The  doctrine  may  be  traced  at  a  stage  beyond,  in  the 
writings  of  Philo  Judaeus.  We  at  once  observe  that  its  form  is 
altered ;  instead  of  the  Wisdom  or  ^gp^iia  we  have  the  Logos  or 
l^ord.  Philo  indeed  migfiT  have  justified  the  change  of  phrase- 
olog^  by  an  appeal  even  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  the 
Hebrew  Books,  the  Word  of  Jehovah  manifests  the  energy  of 

'  6f.  especially  Ecclus.  xxiv.  5-8,  10-18,  25-18,  and  i.  14-17. 

IK  Compare  Barachiti.  14,  15,  29-31,  35,  36,  and  the  remarkable  ytme^'j. 
^  Liicke,  who  holds  that  in  the  Book  of  iSroverbs  and  in  Eodesiasticvs 
there  is  merely  a  personification,  sees  a  *  dogmatic  hypostatizing '  in  Wisd.  vii. 
32,  sqq.     Cf.  too  Dahne,  Alezandrinische  Religionsphiloeophie,  ii.  134,  &c 
»  Wisd.  vii.  25. 

k  Ibid.  26 :  taowrpw  &in}Xf8«Tor  r^f  rw  9eov  iw9fiy§lat, 
1  Ibid.  hva&ycurfjM  ^wrhs  iX^iov,  compare  Beb.  i.  3. 
n  Ibid.  cw^K  rijs  ieyaBSryrros.rov  OcoS,  compare  2  Cor.  iv.  4,  Col.  i.  15. 
» Ibid.  Ter.  ap.        <*  Ibid.  ver.  24,  compare  ver.  37..       p  Ibid.  ver.  27. 

— ^  [lbct. 


Tvitk  the  Logos  of  Philo  Judaeus.  63 

Qo^  He  crealfii^  the  heftveiiB<i ;  He  gprerns  the  wqcIj^.  Ac- 
eerdingly,  among  the  Palra&nian  Jews/itie  Chaldee  paraphrasts 
almost  always  represent  Qod  as  acting,  not  immediately,  but 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Memra*  or  W^.  In  the  Greek 
I  Sapiential  Books,  the  Word  is  apparently  identical  with  the 
^Wisdom  t;  but  the  Wisdom  is  always  prominent,  the  Word  is 
nrely  mentioned ».  Tet  the  Logos  of  Ecclesiasticus  is  the 
organ  of  creation^,  while  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  the  Logos  is 
clearly  personified,  and  is  a  minister  of  the  Divine  Judgment  ^ 
In  Philo,  however,  the  Sophia  fisdla  into  the  background  y,  and 

«  P*.  xzxiii.  6.  mrr  "ai. 

»  Ps.  cxItiL  15  ;  Isai.  !▼.  II.  •  Hr«'0  or  TQX 

*  Thus  in  Ecclns.  xxiy.  3  the  «'o^/a  9€ov  uses  the  languaf^  which  might 
be  expected  of  the  X^s  Of  ov,  in  saying  that  she  came  forth  from  the  Month 
of  the  Most  High ;  while  in  chap.  L  5  we  are  told  expressly  that  vif)^  iro^Uts 
x6yos  0COV.  In  the  Book  of  Wisdom  ao^ia  is  identified  on  the  one  side 
wiUi  the  Syuw  wvwfui  inultlas  (chap.  i.  4,  5),  and  the  irvtv/iu  Kvpiov  (ver.  7); 
wptvfM  and  m^a  are  nnited  in  the  expression  wt v/ia  iro^as  (vii.  7 ;  compare 
ix.  17).  On  the  other  tide  ^o^  and  the  x6yof  are  both  instniments  of 
creation  (MHsd.  ix.  i,  1 ;  for  the  irrtv/io,  cf.  Gen.  i.  a,  and  Ps.  xxxiii.  6), 
they  both  'come  down  from  heaven'  (Ibid.  ver.  10,  and  xviii.  15,  and  the 
TwtvfjM,  ix.  17),  and  achieve  the  deliverance  of  Israel  fit>m  Egypt  (c£  zviii. 
15  with  X.  15-30).  The  representation  seems  to  suggest  no  mere  ascription 
of  identical  functions  to  altogether  distinct  oonoeptions  or  Beings,  but  a 
real  inner  ewential  unity  of  the  Spirit,  the  Word,  and  the  Wisdom.  '  Es  ist 
an  sidi  eine  und  dieselbe  gSttliche  Kraft,  die  nach  aussen  wirksam  ist,  aber  es 
aind  verschiedene  Beziehungen  und  Arten  dieser  Wirksamkeit,  womach  sie 
Wort,  Geist,  Weisheit  Gottes  gennant  wird.'  Kuhn,  p.  27.  That  the 
vrtv/M  really  pointed  to  a  distinct  Hypostasis  in  God  beaune  plain  only  at  a 
laiter  time  to  the  mind  of  His  people.  On  the  relations  of  the  mrp  rrn,  the 
TiDorr,  and  the  mrp  IQ1  to  each  other,  see  Kuhn,  p.  24. 

■  Kuhn  has  stated  the  lelation  of  the  'Wisdom,'  'Word,'  and  'Spirit'  to 
God  and  to  each  other,  in  the  Sapiential  Books,  as  follows :— 'Die  Unter- 
scheidnng  Gottes  und  Seiner  Offenbamng  in  der  Welt  ist  die  Folic,  anf  der 
rich  ein  innerer  Unterschied  in  Goit  abspiegelt,  der  Unterschied  Gottes  nfim- 
Bdi  von  Seinem  Worte,  Seiner  Weisheit.  Diese,  wiewohl  sie  xunHchst  blosse 
Sigenschaften  und  somit  Sein  an  Sich  seiendes  Wesen,  oder  KriUte  und 
Wbrksamkeiten  Gottes  nach  aussen,  somit  dasselbe  Wesen,  sofem  Es  Sich  in 
der  Welt  manifestirt,  ausdrttcken,  erscheinen  sofort  tiefer  gefosst  als  etwas  fUr 
tidi,  unter  dem  Gesichtspunkt  eines  eigenen  gOttlichen  Wesens,  einer  gott- 
U/Aiea  Person.  Unter  einander  verhalten  sie  sich  aber  so,  dass  einerseits 
Wovt  und  Geist,  desgleichen  andrerseits  Wort  und  Weisheit  Gottes  theils 
antcfschieden,  theils  aber  aueh  wiederwesentlich  gleichbedeutend  genommen 
aind,  so  dass  ansser  dem  Hauptunterschiede  Gottes  von  Seinem  Andem  noch 
ein  weiterer,  der  Unterschied  dieses  Andem  von  einem  Dritten  hinzusukom- 
men,  ingleich  aber  auch  die  IdentitiU  des  ihnen  (unter  Sich  und  mit  Gott) 
geneinsamen  Wesens  angedeutet  xu  sein  schdnt.'  Lehre  von  GottL 
0Kai»nigkeit,  p.  33. 

V  Ecdua.  xliiL  s6.  >  Wisd.  xviii.  15. 

7  Philo  distinguishes  between  Wisdom  and  Philosophy :    Fhiloscmhy  xr 


64       Double  character  of  the  mind  of  Philo. 

the  Logos  is  the  sjrmbol  of  the  general  doctrine,  for  other  reasons 
perhaps,  but  mainly  as  a  natural  result  of  Philo's  profound  sym- 
pathy with  Stoic  and  Platonic  thought.  If  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
adopts  Platonic  phraseology,  its  fundamental  ideas  are  continuous 
with  those  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures «.  Philo,  on  the  contrary, 
is  a  hearty  Platonist ;  his  Platonism  enters  into  the  very  marrow 
of  his  thought.  It  is  true  that  in  Philo  Platonism  and  the 
Jewish  Revelation  are  made  to  converge.  But  the  process  of  their 
attempted  assimilation  is  an  awkwu^  and  violent  one,  and  it 
involves  the  great  Alexandrian  in  much  involuntary  self-contra- 
diction. Philo  indeed  is  in  perpetual  embarrassment  between 
the  pressure  of  his  intellectual  Hellenic  instincts  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  dictates  of  his  religious  conscience  as  a  Jewish  believer 
on  the  other.  He  constantly  abandons  himself  to  the  currents 
of  Greek  thought  around  him,  and  then  he  endeavours  to  set 
himself  right  with  the  Creed  of  Sinai,  by  throwing  his  Greek 
ideas  into  Jewish  forms.  If  his  Logos  is  apparently  moulded 
after  the  pattern  of  the  voOf  /3ao-iXMr69  cV  r%  rov  Aw  <^wr€t. — the 
Regal  Principle  of  Intelligence  in  the  Nature  of  Zeus — with 
which  we  meet  in  the  Philebus  of  Plato  ^  Philo  doubtless  would 
fain  be  translating  and  explaining  the  mrf  "ill  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon,  in  perfect  loyalty  to  the  Faith  of  Israel.  The  Logos  of 
Philo  evidently  pre-supposes  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  Ideas ;  but 
then,  with  Philo,  these  Ideas  are  something  more  than  the 
models  after  which  creation  is  fashioned,  or  than  the  seals  which 


wise  living  is  the  slave  of  \^8dom  or  Science ;  vo^ivL  is  ^irurr^/uiy  0«^r  ttni 
iofSpttwiuny  Koi  r&¥  rovruy  airi&p  (Cong.  Qu.  Erud.  Grat.  §  14,  ed.  MAngey, 
torn.  i.  p.  530).  Philo  explains  Exod.  xxiv.  6  aliegorically,  as  the  basis  of  a 
distinction  between  Wisdom  as  it  exists  in  men  and  in  God.  rh  tfcZor  yiros 
ituyh  «ral  iKparov  (Quis  Rer.  Div.  Hser.  $  38,  i.  p.  498).  Wisdom  is  the 
mother  of  the  world  (Quod  Det.  Potior!  Insid.  §  16,  i.  p.  201) ;  her  wealth 
is  without  limits,  she  is  like  a  deep  well,  a  perennial  fountain,  &c.  But  Philo 
does  not  in  any  case  seem  to  personify  Wisdom ;  his  doctrine  of  Wisdom  is 
eclipsed  by  that  of  the  Logos. 

K  Vacherot  (£coIe  d'Alexandrie,  vol.  i.  p.  154,  Introd.)  sa3r8  of  Wisdom 
and  Ecclesiasticus :  <  Ces  monumens  renferment  peu  de  traces  des  id^es 
Gr^ques  dont  Us  semblent  avoir  pr^c^d^  I'invasion  en  Orient.'  Ecdesiaaticus 
was  written  in  Hebrew  under  the  High-Priesthood  of  Simon  I,  b.c.  303-2R4, 
by  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  and  translated  into  Greek  by  his  grandson,  who 
came  to  reside  at  Alexandria  under  Ptolemy  Euergetes. 

*  Plat.  Philebus,  p.  30.  'There  is  not,'  says  Professor  Manael,  *the 
slightest  evidence  that  the  Divine  Reason  was  represented  by  Plato  as  having 
a  distinct  personality,  or  as  being  anything  more  than  an  attribute  of  tlie 
Divine  Mind.*  Cf.  art.  Philosophy,  in  Kitto's  Cyd.  of  BibL  LiteiBture, 
new  ed. 
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are' impressed  upon  concrete  forms  of  existence^.  The  Idg0au>f 
Philo  are  energizing  powers  or  causes  whereby  God  cames  out 
ffis  plan  of  creation  g^  Of  these  energetic  forces,  the  Logos,  ac- 
cording toTEUoTinne  compendium,  the  concentration.  Fhilo's 
Logos  is  a  necessary  complement  of  his  philosophical  doctrine 

.  concerning  Gk>d.  Philo  indeed,  as  the  devout  Jew,  believes  in 
God  as  a  Personal  Being  Who  has  constant  and  certain  dealings 

i  with  mankind ;  Philo,  in  his  Greek  moods,  conceives  of  God  not 
merely  as  a  single  simple  Essence,  but  as  beyond  personality, 
beyond  any  definite  form  of  existence,  infinitely  distant  from  idl 
relations  to  created  life,  incapable  of  any  contact  even  with  a 
spiritual  creation,  subtilized  into  an  abstraction  altogether  trans- 
cending the  most  abstract  conceptions  of  impersonal  being.  It 
might  even  seem  as  if  Philo  had  chosen  for  his  master,  not  Plato 
the  theologian  of  the  Tinueus,  but  Plato  the  pure  dialectician  of 
the  Republic.  But  how  is  such  an  abstract  God  as  this  to  be 
also  the  Creator  and  the  Providence  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  %  Cer- 
twily,  according  to  Philo,  matter  existed  befwe  creation<^ ;  but 
how  did  God  mould  matter  IDCO  drtoied  lorms  TJf  liTe  1     This, 

\  Philo  win  reply,  was  the  work  of  the  Logos,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  ideas  collectively.  The  Philonian  Logos  is  the  Idea  of 
ideas^ ;  he  is  the  shadow  of  God  by  which  as  by  an  instrument 
He  made  the  worlds  f;  he  is  himself  the  intelligible  or  Ideal 
World,  the  Archetypal  Type  of  all  creationir.  The  Logos  of 
Philo  is  the  most  ancient  and  most  general  of  created  things^  ; 


^  Cf.  Fhilo,  de  Mundi  Opi£  %  44,  torn.  L  p.  50 ;  Legis  Allegor.  i  §  9, 
torn.  L  p.  47. 

«  De  HonarchiA,  i.  $  6,  torn.  ii.  p.  319 :  iwiU(wai  Z^  ainks  ohic  ikwh  o-aco- 
voo  Tii45  r&y  mp*  iiiof  iSdas,  hrtMi  txaarow  r&y  ivrw  iSioroiovo-i,  rk  Arcurra 
ritrroiNrai,  koSl  ri  ttrcipa  icol  hiptvra  koX  lurx'ipArtara  trtparovtreu  ko)  wtpiopl- 
(ovffoi  jcoi  (TxifMcn'^Ciw^'U  Kol  in/»6kt»s  rh  x**P<*^  <*'  "^^  ttfifOfow  fA*9apfio(6fi9wai. 
Comp.  the  remarkable  passage  in  De  Vict.  Offer.  §  13,  torn.  ii.  p.  361. 

^  Iq  one  passage  only  does  Philo  appear  to  ascribe  to  God  the  creation  of 
matter.  De  Somn.  i.  §  13,  torn.  i.  633.  If  so,  for  once  his  Jewish  conscience 
is  too  strong  for  his  Platoniim.  But  even  here  his  meaning  is  at  best  doubt- 
foL     d.  Dollinger,  Heid.  nnd  Judenth.  bk.  x.  pt.  3,  $  5. 

■  De  Mundi  Opif.  $  6 ;  i.  p.  5  :  *i4a  rmv  i8«»y  6  dcoO  Xiyos. 

'  Legis  Allegor.  iii.  31 ;  i.  p.  106  :  vki^  6«oi;  Si  6  X&yos  ainov  ierw  f 
Ka06M§p  ipyd^  wpovxpn^ifinyos  iicoafiowoiu,  De  Monarch,  ii.  §  5 ;  torn.  ii. 
335 ;  De  Chemb.  $  35,  torn.  i.  p.  163. 

■  De  Mnndi  Opif.  $  6,  i.  p.  5  :  ^  kpxi^vKos  ff^poyU,  tv  ^ofuw  theu  K6<rfiop 
wmrrhtf,  aitrhs  hr  cfi}  rb  iipx^rvwov  irapdXttytia  ...  6  Btov  X6yos.  The  \6yos 
is  dissociated  fit>m  the  irapiiiuytAa  in  De  Conf.  Ling.  c.  ziv.  i.  414- 

*  Legis  Allegor.  iiL  61,  i.  p.  131  :  icol  *  Xiyos  Bh  rov  Otov  ^^pdiw  wearrds 
icTt  rov  k6ciwv,  koI  wpttr^vraros  koI  ffvucwraros  rmv  tea  lijow^.^^  GoOqIc 
ii]  »  "^ 
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he  is  the  Eternal  Image  of  God  i ;  he  is  the  band  whereby  all 
things  are  held  together  I^;  he  fills  all  things,  he  sustains  all 
things  \  Through  the  Logos,  Qod,  the  abstract,  the  intangible, 
the  inaccessible  God,  deals  with  the  world,  with  men.  Thus  the 
Logos  is  mediator  as  well  as  creator  '^\  he  is  a  high-priest  and 
intercessor  with  Gk>d  \  he  interprets  God  to  man ;  he  is  an  am- 
bassador from  heaven  o.  He  is  the  god  of  imperfect  men,  who 
cannot  ascend  by  an  ecstatic  intuition  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
supreme  God  <> ;  he  is  thus  the  nutriment  of  human  souls,  and  a 
source  of  spiritual  delights  p.  The  Logos  is  the  eldest  angel  or 
the  archangel <l;  he  is  God's  Eldest,  His  Finstbom  Son';  and 
we  almost  seem  to  touch  upon  the  apprehension  of  that  sublime, 
that  very  highest  form  of  communicated  life,  which  is  exclusive 
of  the  ideas  of  inferiority  and  of  time,  and  which  was  afterwards 
so  happily  and  authoritatively  expressed  by  the  doctrinal  formula 
of  an  eternal  generation.  But,  as  wg  listen,  we  ask  ourselves 
one  capital  and  inevitable  question  aQs  Fhilo*s  Logos  a  personal 
being,  or  is  he  after  all  a  pure  abstraction  %\  Fhilo  is  silent ;  for 
on  such  a  point  as  this  the  Greek  and  the  Jew  in  him  are  hope- 

'  De  Conf.  ling.  %  38,  i.  427.  'Althoagh/  eays  Fhilo,  'we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  be  considered  the  Sons  of  God,  yet  we  may  be  tbe  children  t%s 
atSIou  ^\k6vo^  ainoVf  A<fyov  rov  Upwrdrov, 

*  k  De  Plan  tat.  $  a,  I.  331 :  Bwfthw  ykp  avrhv  &f^KTov  rod  manhs  6  y^p-fi- 
ffas  ixotfi  wariip. 

>  De  Mundo,  $  3,  ii.  p.  604 :  rh  ixvp^arw  ica2  /ScjBcu^aroy  Kp€iir/ta  rim 
ZXmv  iariy.  OZros  iarh  rwv  fi4ir»if  M  tA  v4para  Kot  A.rh  r&w  hcprnv  tls  yAtra 
raBtU  8oXix«^i  '^^v  t^s  ^itrtots  9p6fiov  k4^mrrov,  irwirpw  ircUra  rk  yApni  jul 

»  Quis  Rer.  Div.  Hier.  $  4  a,  i.  p.  501  :  t^  l\  iLpxceyyiXi^  jccU  irp€a0orir^ 
XSy^  8»pc^  ^aiptroy  ISwicc y  6  rk  iXa  y^yyfyriu  itar^p,  Ira  fitd6pMS  ffrks  rh 
y€p6fi9yov  Suueplvui  rov  rrrroiiiKSrof. 

»  Ibid. :  6  8*  ainbs  Udrrfs  fi4v  i<m  rov  Bmrrov  icupalyorros  del  vpihs  rh 
&p0aproy,  irp€<riSvr^$  81  rov  7iy*h6yos  irphs  rh  Mikoov,  Cf.  De  Somniis,  §  37, 
i>  653;  De  Migr.  Abraham.  §  18,  i.  45  a.  De  Gigant.  $  11 :  ^  ^x^^P^^^ 
\iyos* 

o  Legis  Allegor.  iii.  %  73,  i.  ia8  :  olros  [sc.  6  X6yos]  yhp  iifi&v  rww  artXw 
tof  cfi}  Bfhs,  rw  l\  ffo^wy  koX  rtAc/wy,  6  rrpwros,  i.  e.  Ood  Himself.  C£.  §  32 
Md  %  33,  i.  107. 

P  Legis  Allegor.  iii.  §  59,  i.  lao  :  *Op^s  t^j  ^xnt  rpo^^v  ola  ivrl;  A<(yos 
dcov  ffvytx^f,  ioucits  ip6(r<p.  Cf.  also  $  6a.  De  Somniis,  §  37,  i.  691  :  ry 
T^p  Hvri  rov  deiov  \6yov  ^^firj  <rvyx^^  t^^  dpfiTJs  koI  rd^tws  (ptpo/Uyji,  m^dvra 
81^  wdyrwv  kvax^'irai  Ktd  tv<ppaiy%t. 

4  De  Conf.  Ling.  §  28,  i.  427  :  icfy  fai^iw^o  fjJyroi  rvyxdpjf  ris  a^iSxpf^s 
&y  vlht  Seov  irpo(rayop€vfa$cUt  (nrovSaferc*  KOfffiuaBai  Kark  rhv  wpwriyovov  av- 
rov  Aiyop,  rhy  Hyythoy  wpffffiirarov  &s  &pxdyy€\oy  iro\v^yvftoy  tnrdpxoyrtt. 

'  De  Conf.  Ling.  $  14,  i.  414:  rovroy  fi^y  yap  Tptrfi^aroy  vlby  6  rvm 
Cyruy  &v€T€iAc  Tlar^p,  ty  ir4po>$i  vp»r6yoyoy  &y6fuurt» 

^^  ^  '  ^      [lect. 
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lessly  at  issue.  Philo's  whole  syBtexn  and  drift  of  thought  must 
ihaye  inclined  him  to  personify  the  Logos;  but  was  the  personified 
■Logos  to  be  a  second  God,  or  wa9  he  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
f  created  angel  1  If  the  latter,  then  he  would  lose  all  those  lofty 
prerogatives  and  characteristics,  which,  platonicallj  speaking,  as 
well  as  for  the  purposes  of  mediation  and  creation,  were  so  en- 
tirely essential  to  him.  If  the  former,  then  Philo  must  break 
with  the  very  first  article  of  the  Mosaic  creed;  he  must  renounce 
his  Monotheism.  Confronted  with  this  difficulty,  the  Alexandrian 
wavers  in  piteous  indecision ;  he  really  recoils  before  it.  In  one 
passage  indeed  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  call  the  Logos  a  'second 
God%'  and  he  is  accordingly  ranked  by  Petavius  among  the 
forerunners  of  Arius.  But  on  the  whole  he  appears  to  fall  back 
upon  a  position  which,  however  fatal  to  the  completeness  of  his 
system,  yet  has  the  recommendation  of  relieving  him  from  an 
overwhelming  difficulty.  After  all  that  he  has  said,  his  Logos  is 
really  resolved  into  a  mere  group  of  Divine  ideas,  into  a  purely 
impersonal  quality  included  in  the  Divine  Being^   That  advance 

B  Fragment  quoted  from  Euseb.  Prap.  Evang.  lib.  Tii.  c.  13  in  Phil.  Oper. 
ii  635 :  9nfr\nf  7^  olXiv  iar§utoytff$riveu  irpbf  rhv  h»wr6,rm  ural  war 4 pa  tmy 
iKmv  RinmiOy  hXXh  wp6s  rhw  ^intpov  Bthy,  Bs  itrrof  iKtlvov  h.6you  But  the 
Logos  is  CBlled  Ms  only  i»  xaraxplia'u.    Op.  i.  655. 


*  That  Philo'a  Logos  is  fio<  a  distinct  Peraon  ia  maintainfldJaJi>«er. 
Person  Chnsti,  Einicacung,  p.  23,  note  i.  44,  sqq.  note  40;  by  DoUinger, 
Held,  nnd  Judenthum,  bk.  z.  p.  iii.  §  5 ;  and  by  jnrton.  Bampton  Lectures, 
note  93.  The  opposite  opinion  is  that  of  Gfrorer  (see  his  Philo  und  die 
Jlidisch-AIexuidrinische  Theologie),  and  of  LUcke  (see  Professor  Mansel,  in 
Kitto*8  Encyd.,  art.  Philosophy,  p.  $26,  note).  Professor  Joweil,  av  one 
time,  following  Gfrorer,  appears  to  find  in  Philo  'the  complete  penoniflcation 
of  the  Logos,'  although  he  also  admits  that  Philo's  idea  of  the  Logos  *  leaves 
lu  in  doubt  at  last  whether  it  is  not  a  quality  only^  or  mode  of  operation  in 
the  Divine  Being.*  (£p.  of  St.  Paul,  i.  p.  510,  and  ed.)  He  hesitates  in- 
deed to  decide  the  question,  on  the  ground  that  'the  word  '^person"  has  now 
a  distinctness  and  unity  which  belongs  not  to  that  age.'  (p.  485.)  Surely  the 
idea  (at  any  rate)  of  personality,  whether  distinctly  analyzed  or  no,  ia  a 
primary  element  of  all  human  thought..  It  is  due  to  Professor  Jowett  to  call 
attention  to  the  extent  (would  that  it  were  wider  and  more  radical  I)  to  which 
he  disavows  GfrOrer's  conclusions^  (Ibid.  p.  454,  note..)  And  I  quote  the 
following  words  with  sincere  pleasure :  '  The  object  of  the  Gospel  is  real, 
present,  substantial, — an  object  such  as  men  may  see  with  their  eyes  and 
hold  m  their  hands.  .  .  .  But  in  Philo  the  object  is  shadowy,  distant,  indis- 
tinct ;  whether  an  idea  or  a  &ct  we  scarcely  know.  .  .  .  Were  we  to  come 
nearer  to  it,  it  would  vanish  away.*  (Ibid.  p.  413,  ist  ed.;  p.  509,  and  ed., 
in  which  there  are  a  few  variations.)    A  study  of  the  passages  referred  to  in 

f^'-ngey's  index  will,,  it  is  believed,  convince  any  unprejudiced  reader  that 
lo  did  not  know  Us  own  mind ;  that  his  Logos  was  sometimes  impersonal 
sometimes  not,  or  that  he  sometimes  thought  of  a  personal  Logos,  and 
er  hdiaxd  in  one..  G O O ^Ic 

J  F2  ^"'^'^^^^^  ^ 
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toward  the  recognition  of  a  real  H}'posta8is, — so  steady,  as  it 
seemed,  so  promising,  so  fruitful, — is  but  a  play  upon  language, 
or  an  intellectual  field -sport,  or  at  best,  the  effort  which  precedes 
or  the  mask  which  covers  a  speculative  failure.  We  were 
tempted  perchance  for  a  moment  to  believe  that  we  were  listen- 
ing to  the  master  from  whom  Apostles  were  presently  to  draw 
their  inspirations ;  but,  in  truth,  we  have  before  us  in  Fhilo 
Jndffius  only  a  thoughtful,  not  insincere,  but  half-heathenized 
believer  in  the  Revelation  of  Sinai,  groping  in  a  twilight  which 
he  has  made  darker  by  his  Hellenic  tastes,  after  a  truth  which 
was  only  to  be  disclosed  in  its  fulness  by  another  Revelation,  the 
Revelation  of  Pentecost. 

'  This  hesitation  as  to  the  capital  question  of  the  Personality  of 
the  Logos,  would  alone  suffice  to  establish  a  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  the  vacillating,  tentative  speculation  of  the 
Alexandrian,  and  the  clear,  compact,  majestic  doctrine  concern- 
ing our  Lord's  Pre-existent  Godhead,  which  meets  us  under  a 
somewhat  similar  phraseological  form^  in  the  pages  of  the  New 
Testament,  [when  it  is  assumed  that  the  Logos  of  St.  John  is 
but  a  reproduction  of  the  Logos  of  Philo  the  Jew,  this  assump- 
tion overlooks  fundamental  discrepancies  of  thought,  and  rests 
its  case  upon  occasional  coincidences  of  language^  For  besides 
the  contrast  between  the  abstract  ideal  fx^osof  Philo,  and  the 
concrete  Personal  Logos  of  the  fourth  Evangelist,  which  has 
already  been  noticed,  there  are  even  deeper  differences,  which 
would  have  made  it  impossible  that  an  Apostle  should  have  sat 
in  spirit  as  a  pupil  at  the  feet  of  the  Alei^andrian,  or  that  he 
should  have  allowed  himself  to  breathe  the  same  general  re- 
ligious atmosphere.  Philo  is  everywhere  too  little  alive  to  the 
presence  and  to  the  consequences  of  moral  evil^.     The  histoiy 

«  On  the  general  question  of  the  phraseological  coinctdenoeB  between  Philo 
and  the  writers  in  the  New  Testament,  see  the  passages  quoted  in  Professor 
Hansel's  article  '  Philosophy'  (Kitto's  Encycl.),  already  referred  to.  I  could 
sincerely  wish  that  I  had  had  the  advantage  of  reading  that  article  bcdfoie 
writing  the  text  of  these  pages. 

V  *  Gfrorer/  Professor  Jowett  admits,  'has  exaggerated  the  resemblanoes 
between  Philo  and  the  New  Testament,  making  them,  I  think,  more  real  and 
less  verbal  than  they  are  in  fact.'  (Ep.  of  St.  Paul,  i.  454,  note.)  *  II  est 
douteux,'  says  M.  E.  Vacherot,  '  que  Saint  Jean,  qui  n'a  jamais  visits 
Alexan^ie,  ait  connu  les  livres  du  philosophe  juif.'  Histoire  Critique  de 
r^cole  d'Alexandrie,  i.  p.  201.  And  the  limited  circulation  of  the  writings  of 
the  theosophtcal  Alexandrians  would  appear  from  the  fact  that  Philo  himself 
appears  never  to  have  read  those  of  his  master  Aristobulus.  Cf.  Valkeoaer, 
de  Aristobulo,  p.  95. 

^  See  the  remarks  of  M.  E.  de  Pressens^,  J^sus-Christ,  P/^^R^ 
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of  Israel,  instead  of  displaying  a  long,  earnest  struggle  between 
the  Qoodness  of  Qod  and  the  wickedness  of  men,  interests  Philo 
only  as  a  complex  allegory,  which,  by  a  versatile  exposition, 
may  be  made  to  illustrate  various  ontological  problems.  The 
priesthood,  and  the  sacrificial  system,  instead  of  pointing  to 
man's  profound  need  of  pardon  and  expiation,  are  resolved  by 
him  into  the  symbols  of  certain  cosmical  facts  or  theosophic 
theories.  Philo  therefore  scarcely  hints  at  the  Messiah,  al- 
though he  says  much  concerning  Jewish  expectations  of  a 
brighter  future;  he  kn*ows  no  means  of  reconciliation,  of  re- 
,  demption ;  he  sees  not  the  need  of  them.  According  to  Philo, 
\  salvation  is  to  be  worked  out  by  a  perpetual  speculation  upon 
the  eternal  order  of  things ;  and  asceticism  is  of  value  in  assist- 
ing man  to  ascend  into  an  ecstatic  philosophical  reverie.  The 
profound  opposition  between  such  a  view  of  man's  moral  state, 
and  that  stem  appeal  to  the  humbling  realities  of  human  life 

I  which  is  inseparable  from  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  His 
Apostles,  would  alone  have  made  it  improbable  that  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  are  under  serious  intellectual  obligations 
to  Philo.  Unless  the  preaching  which  could  rouse  the  con- 
science to  a  keen  agonizing  sense  of  guilt  is  in  liarmony  with  a 
ladbitude  which  ignores  the  moral  misery  that  is  in  the  world ; 
unless  the  proclamation  of  an  Atoning  Victim  crucified  for  the 
sins  of  men  be  reconcilable  with  an  indifference  to  the  existence 
of  any  true  expiation  for  sin  whatever  j^t  will  not  be  easy  to 
believe  that  Philo  is  the  real  author  of  the  creed  of  Christendom. 
And  this  moral  discrepancy  does  but  tally  with  a  like  doctrinal 
antagonism.  According  to  Philo,  the  Divinitv  cannot  touch  that 
which  is  material :  how  can  Fbilo  then  have  been  the  teacher  ot 
an  j^postie  wfiose  whole  teaching  expands  the  truth  that  the 
Word,  Himself  essentially  Divine,  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us  %  Philo's  real  spiritual  progeny  must  be  sought  else* 
where.  Philo's  method  of  interpretation  may  have  passed  into 
the  Church ;  he  is  quoted  by  Clement  and  by  Origen,  often  and 
respectfully.  Tet  Philo's  doctrine,  it  has  been  well  observed,  if 
naturally  developed,  would  have  ^fd  \€\  P^^ti?*^  rpfh**'*  ^^""  t^ 
Christianity^ ;  and  we  trace  its  influence  in  forms  of  theosophic 
Gnosticism,  which  only  agree  in  substituting  the  wildest  licence 
of  the  metaphysical  fancy,  for  simple  submission  to  that  historical 
fact  of  the  Incarnation  of  God,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Gospel. 
But  if  Philo  was  not  St  John's  master,  it  is  probable  that  his 


y  But  if 

»  uorner,  rerson  unnan,  i.  57  ^iLmieii.;*  r^^^^T^ 
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>  Dorner,  Person  Christi,  i.  57  (Einleit.). 
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/nvritings,  or  rather  the  general  theosophic  movement  of  which 
J  they  are  the  most  representative  sample,  may  have  supplied 
■  some  contemporary  heresies  with  their  stock  of  metaphysical 
I  material,  and  in  this  way  may  have  determined,  by  an  indirect 
I  antagonism,  the  providential  form  of  St.  John's  doctrine^  Nor 
'  can  the  general  positive  value  of  Philo's  labours  be  mistaken,  if 
he  is  viewed  apart  from  the  use  that  modem  scepticism  has 
attempted  to  make  of  particular  speculations  to  which  he  gave 
such  shape  and  impulse.     In  making  a  way  for  some  leading 
currents  of  Greek  thought  into  the  heart  of  the  Jewish  Revela- 
tion, hitherto  wellnigh  altogether  closed  to  it,  Philo  was  not 
indeed  teaching  positive  truth,  but  he  was  breaking  down  some 
intellectual  barriers  against  its  reception,  in  the  most  thoughtful 
portion  of  the  human   family.     In   Philo,  Greek  Philosophy 
almost  stood  at  the  door  of  the  Catholic  Church;  but  it  was 
Greek  Philosophy  endeavouring  to  base  itself,  however  precari- 
ously, upon  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.    The  Logos 
of  Philo,  though  a  shifting  and  incomplete  speculation,  may  well 
have  served  as  a  guide  to  thoughtful  minds  from  that  region  of 
A  unsettled  enquiry  that  surrounds  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  a 
I  Divine  Reason,  to  the  clear  and  strong  faith  which  welcomes  the 
full  Gospel  Revelation  of  the  Word  made  Flesh.     Philo's  Logos, 
.  while  embodying  elements  foreign  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  is 
nevertheless  in  a  direct  line'  of  descent  from  the  Inspired  doc- 
trine of  the  Wisdom  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs;  and  it  thus 
illustrates  the  comprehensive  vigour  of  the  Jewish  Revelation, 
which  could  countenance  and  direct,  if  it  could  not  absolutely 
satisfy,  those  fitful  guesses  at  and  gropings  after  truth  which 
were  current  in  Heathendom.—  If  Philo  could  never  have  created 
the  Christian  Doctrine  which  has  been  so  freely  ascribed  to  him, 
he  could  do  much,  however  unconsciously,  to  prepare  the  soil  of 
Alexandrian  thought  for  its  reception ;  and  from  this  point  of 
^  \  view,  his  Logos  must  appear  of  considerably  higher  importance 
Ithau  the  parallel  speculations  as  to  the  Memra,  the  Shekinah, 
Ithe  doctrine  of  the  hidden  and  the  revealed  God,  which  in  that 
land  later  ages  belonged  to  the  tradition  of  Palestinian  Judaism^. 

7  Compare  Dorner,  Person  Christi,  Einleit.  p.  59,  on  the  Adam  Kadmon, 
and  p.  60,  on  the  Memra,  Shekinah,  and  Metatron.  'Zn  der  Idee  dner 
Incarnation  des  wirklich  Gottlichen  aber  haben  es  alle  diese  Theolognmene 
insgesamrot  nie  gebracht.'  They  only  involve  a  parastatic  appearance  of 
God,  are  symbols  of  His  Presence,  and  are  altogether  impersonal ;  or  if  per- 
sonal (as  the  Metatron),  they  are  clearly  conceived  of  as  created  personalities. 
This  helps  to  explain  the  fact  that  during  the  first  three  centuries  the  main 
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'  Providence/  says  the  accurate  Neander, '  had  so  ordered  it,  that 
in  the  inteUectoal  world  in  which  Christianity  made  its  first 
appearance,  many  ideas  should  be  in  circulation,  which  at  least 
seemed  to  be  closely  related  to  it,  and  in  which  Christianity  could 
find  a  point  of  connection  with  external  thought,  on  which  to 
base  the  doctrine  of  a  God  revealed  in  Christ ».'  Of  these  ideas 
we  may  well  believe  that  the  most  generally  diffused  and  the 
most  instrumental  was  the  Logos  of  Alexandria,  if  not  the  exact 
L<^06  of  Philo. 

It  is  possible  that  such  considerations  as  some  of  the  fore- 
going, when  viewed  relatively  to  the  great  and  vital  doctrine 
which  is  before  us  in  these  lectures,  may  be  objected  to  on  the 
score  of  being  *  fenciful.'  Nor  am  I  insensible,  my  brethren,  to 
the  severity  of  such  a  condemnation  when  awarded  by  the 
practical  intelligence  of  Englishmen.  Still  it  is  possible  that 
such  a  criticism  would  betoken  on  the  part  of  those  who  make 
it  some  lack  of  wise  and  generous  thought.  'Fanciful,'  after 
all,  is  a  relative  term ;  what  is  solid  in  one  field  of  study  may 
seem  £Emcifiil  in  another.  Before  we  condenm  a  particular  line 
of  thought  as  '  fanciful,'  we  do  well  to  enquire  whether  a  pene- 
tration, a  subtlety,  a  versatility,  I  might  add,  a  spirituality  of 
intelligence,  greater  than  our  own,  might  not  convict  the  con- 
demnation itself  of  an  opposite  demerit,  which  need  not  be  more 
particularly  described.  Especially  in  sacred  literature  the  im- 
patation  of  fancifiilness  is  a  rash  one  j  since  a  sacred  subject- 
matter  is  not  likely,  d  priori,  to  be  fairly  amenable  to  the 
coarser  tests  and  narrower  views  of  a  secular  judgment.  It 
may  be  that  the  review  of  those  adumbrations  of  the  doctrine 
of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  is  rather 
calculated  to  reassure  a  believer  than  to  convince  a  sceptic. 
Christ's  Divinity  illuminates  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  to  read 
them  as  a  whole  by  this  light  we  must  already  have  recognised 
the  truth  from  which  it  radiates.  Yet  it  would  be  an  error  to 
suppose  that  the  Old  Testament  has  no  relations  of  a  more 
mdependent  character  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Godhead.  The 
Old  Testament  witnesses  to  the  existence  of  a  great  national 
belief,  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  ignored  by  any  man 
who  would  do  justice  to  the  history  of  human  thought.  And 
we  proceed  to  ask  whether  that  belief  has  any,  and  what,  bearing 
upon  the  faith  of  Catholic  Christendom  as  to  the  Person  of  her 
Lord. 

atfadn  on  oar  liOrd's  Godhead  were  of  Jewish  origin.    Cf.  Borner,  nbi  gnp. 
note  14.  «  Kirchen  Geschicbte,  i.  $,  p.  989. 
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IL  There  is  then  one  element,  or  condition  of  national  life, 
with  which  no  nation  can  dispense.  A  nation  must  have  its  eye 
upon  a  future,  more  or  less  defined,  but  fairly  within  the  appa- 
rent scope  of  its  grasp.  Hope  is  the  soul  of  moral  vitality ;  and 
any  man,  or  society  of  men,  who  would  live,  in  the  monJ  sense 
of  life,  must  be  looking  forward  to  something.  You  will  scarcely 
suspect  me,  my  brethren,  of  seeking  to  disparage  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  tradition  ;— that  principle  to  which  the  Christian  Church 
owes  her  sacred  volume  itself,  no  less  than  her  treasure  of  formu- 
lated doctrine,  and  the  structural  conditions  and  sacramental 
sources  of  her  life ; — ^that  principle  to  which  each  generation  of 
human  society  is  deeply  and  inevitably  indebted  for  the  accumu- 
lated social  and  political  experiences  of  the  generations  before  it 
Precious  indeed,  to  every  wise  man,  to  every  association  of  true- 
hearted  and  generous  men,  must  ever  be  the  inheritance  of  the 
past  Yet  what  is  the  past  without  the  future)  What  is 
memory  when  unaccompanied  by  hope  %  Look  at  the  case  of 
the  single  soul.  Is  it  not  certain  that  a  life  of  high  earnest  pur- 
pose will  die  outright,  Jf  it  is  permitted  to  sink  into  the  placid 
reverie  of  perpetual  retrospect,  if  the  man  of  action  becomes  the 
mere  'laudator  temporis  actil'  How  is  the  force  of  moral  life 
developed  and  strengthened  1  Is  it  not  by  successive  conscious 
efforts  to  act  and  to  suffer  at  the  call  of  duty  Y  Must  not  any 
moral  life  dwindle  and  fade  away  if  it  be  not  reaching  forward  to 
a  stfindard  higher,  truer,  purer,  stronger  than  its  ownl  Will 
not  the  struggles,  the  sacrifices,  the  self-conquests  even  of  a 
great  character  in  bygone  years,  if  they  now  occupy  its  whole 
field  of  vision,  only  serve  to  consummate  its  ruin  %  As  it  doat- 
ingly  fondles  them  in  memory,  will  it  not  be  stiffened  by  conceit 
into  a  moral  petrifaction,  or  consigned  by  sloth  to  the  successive 
processes  of  moral  decomposition  f  Has  not  the  Author  of  our 
life  so  bound  up  its  deepest  instincts  and  yearnings  with  His 
own  eternity,  that  no  blessings  in  the  past  would  be  blessings  to 
us,  if  they  were  utterly  unconnected  with  the  future  9  So  it  is 
also  in  the  case  of  a  society.  The  greatest  of  all  societies  among 
men  at  this  moment  is  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  Is  she  sus- 
tained only  by  the  deeds  and  writings  of  her  saints  and  martyrs 
in  a  distant  past,  or  only  by  her  reverent  trustful  sense  of  the 
Divine  Presence  which  blesses  her  in  the  actual  present  %  Does 
she  not  resolutely  pierce  the  gloom  of  the  future,  and  confidently 
reckon  upon  new  struggles  and  triumphs  on  earth,  and,  beyond 
these,  upon  a  home  in  Heaven,  wherein  she  will  enjoy  rest  and 
victoiy, — a  rest  that  no  trouble  can  disturb,  a  victory  that  no 
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reverse  can  forfeit  1  Is  not  the  same  law  familiar  to  us  in  this 
place,  as  it  affects  the  well-being  of  a  great  educational  institu- 
tion! Here  in  Oxford  we  feel  that  we  cannot  rest  upon  the 
Taried  efforts  and  the  accumulated  credit  even  of  ten  centuries. 
We  too  have  hopes  embarked  in  the  years  or  in  the  centuries 
before  us  \  we  have  duties  towards  them.  We  differ,  it  may  be, 
even  radically,  among  ourselves  as  to  the  direction  in  which  to 
look  for  our  academical  future.  The  hopes  of  some  of  us  are 
the  fears  of  others.  This  project  would  fiedn  banish  from  our 
system  whatever  proclaims  that  God  had  really  spoken,  and  that 
it  is  man's  duty  and  happiness  gladly  and  submissively  to  wel- 
come His  message;  while  that  scheme  would  endeavour,  if  pos- 
sible, to  fashion  each  one  of  our  intellectual  workmen  more  and 
more  strictly  after  the  type  of  a  believing  and  fervent  Christian. 
The  practical  difference  is  indeed  profound ;  but  we  are  entirely 
agreed  as  to  the  general  necessity  for  looking  forward.  On  both 
eddes  it  is  understood  that  an  institution  which  is  not  struggling 
upwards  towards  a  higher  future,  must  resign  itself  to  the  con- 
viction that  it  is  already  in  its  decadence,  and  must  expect 
to  die. 

Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  that  conglomeration  of  men  which 
we  call  a  nation,  the  product  of  race,  or  the  product  of  circum- 
stances, the  product  in  any  case  of  a  Providential  Will,  Which 
welds  into  a  common  whole,  for  the  purposes  of  united  action 
and  of  reciprocal  influence,  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  human 
beings.  A  nation  must  have  a  future  before  it;  a  future  which 
can  rebuke  its  despondency  and  can  direct  its  enthusiasm ;  a 
future  for  which  it  will  prepare  itself ;  a  future  which  it  will 
aspire  to  create  or  to  control.  Unless  it  would  barter  away  the 
vigorous  nerve  of  true  patriotism  for  the  feeble  pedantry  of  a 
soulless  archaeology,  a  nation  cannot  fall  back  altogether  upon 
the  centuries  which  have  flattered  its  ambition,  or  which  have 
developed  its  material  well-being.  Something  it  must  propose 
to  itself  as  an  object  to  be  compassed  in  the  coming  time ;  some- 
thing which  ia  as  yet  beyond  it.  It  will  enlarge  its  frontier ;  or 
it  will  develope  its  commercial  resources ;  or  it  will  extend  its 
schemes  of  colonization ;  or  it  will  erect  its  overgrown  colonies 
into  independent  and  friendly  states;  or  it  will  bind  the  severed 
sections  of  a  divided  race  into  one  gigantic  nationality  that  shall 
awe,  if  it  do  not  subdue,  the  nations  around.  Or  perchance  its 
attention  will  be  concentrated  on  the  improvement  of  its  social 
lifey  and  on  the  details  of  its  internal  legislation.  It  will  extend 
the  range  of  civil  privileges;  it  will  broaden  the  basis  oC 
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govemment ;  it  will  provide  additional  encouragements  to  and 
safeguards  for  public  morality ;  it  will  steadily  aim  at  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  classes  who  are  forced,  beyond  others,  to 
work  and  to  suffer.  Thankful  it  may  well  be  to  the  Author  of 
all  goodness  for  the  enjoyment  of  past  blessings ;  but  the  spirit  of 
a  true  thankfulness  is  ever  and  very  nearly  allied  to  the  energy 
of  hope.  Self-complacent  a  nation  cannot  be,  unless  it  would 
perish.  Woe  indeed  to  the  country  which  dares  to  assume  that 
it  has  reached  its  zenith,  and  that  it  can  achieve  or  attempt  no 
more ! 

Now  Israel  as  a  nation  was  not  withdrawn  from  the  operation 
of  this  law,  which  makes  the  anticipation  of  a  better  future 
of  such  vital  importance  to  the  common  life  of  a  people.  Israel 
indeed  had  been  cradled  in  an  atmosphere  of  physical  and 
political  miracle.  Her  great  lawgiver  could  point  to  the 
event  which  gave  her  national  existence  as  to  an  event  unique 
in  human  history^.  No  subsequent  vicissitudes  would  obliterate 
the  memory  of  the  story  which  Israel  treasured  in  her  inmost 
memory,  the  story  of  the  stem  Egyptian  bondage  followed 
by  the  triumphant  Exodus.  How  retrospective  throughout 
is  the  sacred  literature  of  Israeli  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
great  deliverance  should  be  accurately  chronicled;  it  must 
be  expanded,  applied,  insisted  on  in  each  of  its  many  bearings 
and  aspects  by  the  lawgaver  who  directed  and  who  described 
it;  it  must  be  echoed  on  from  age  to  age,  in  the  stem 
expostulations  of  Prophets  and  in  the  plaintive  or  jubilant 
songs  of  Psalmists.  Certainly  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  history.  Israel  was  guided  by  the  contents 
of  her  sacred  books  to  live  in  much  grateful  reflection  upon 
the  past.  Certainly,  it  was  often  her  sin  and  her  condenmation 
that  she  practically  lost  sight  of  all  that  had  been  done  for 
her.  Yet  if  ever  it  were  permissible  to  forget  the  future, 
Israel,  it  should  seem,  might  have  forgotten  it.  She  might 
have  closed  her  eyes  against  the  dangers  which  threatened 
her  from  beyond  the  Lebanon,  from  beyond  the  Eastern  and 
the  Southern  desert,  from  beyond  the  Western  sea,  from 
within  her  own  borders,  from  the  streets  and  the  pakces 
of  her  capital.  She  might  have  abandoned  herself  in  an 
ecstasy  of  perpetuated  triumph  to  the  voices  of  her  poets 
and  to  the  rolls  of  her  historians.  But  there  was  One  Who 
had  loved  Israel  as  a  child,  and  had  called  His  infant  people 
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out  of  ^E^ypt,  and  had  endowed  it  with  His  Name  and  His 
Law,  and  had  so  fenced  its  life  around  by  protective  institutions^ 
that,  as  the  ages  passed,  neither  strange  manners  nor  hostile 
thought  should  avail  to  corrupt  what  He  had  so  bountifully 
given  to  it.  Was  He  forgetful  to  provide  for  and  to  direct 
that  instinct  of  expectation,  without  which  as  a  nation  it 
could  not  live)  Had  He  indeed  not  thus  provided,  Israel 
might  have  struggled  with  vain  energy  after  ideals  such  as 
were  those  of  the  nations  around  her.  She  might  have  spent 
herself,  like  the  Tyrian  or  Sidonian  merchant,  for  a  large 
commerce;  she  might  have  watched  eagerly,  and  fiercely,  like 
the  Cilician  pirate  or  like  the  wUd  sods  of  the  desert,  for 
the  spoils  of  adjacent  civilizations;  she  might  have  essayed 
to  combine,  after  the  Qreek  pattern,  a  discreet  measure  of 
sensuality  with  a  great  activity  of  the  speculative  intellect; 
she  might  have  fared  as  did  the  Babylonian,  or  the  Persian, 
or  the  Roman;  at  least,  she  might  have  attempted  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  world-wide  tyranny  around  the  throne  of  a 
Hebrew  Belshazzar  or  of  a  Hebrew  Nero.  Nor  is  her  history 
altogether  free  from  the  disturbing  influence  of  such  ideals 
as  were  these;  we  do  not  forget  the  brigandage  of  the  days 
of  the  Judges,  or  the  imperial  ^tate  and  prowess  of  Solomon, 
or  the  commercial  enterprise  of  Jehoshaphat,  or  the  union 
of  much  intellectual  activity  with  low  moral  effort  which 
marked  more  than  one  of  the  Eabbinical  schools.  But  the 
life  and  energy  of  the  nation  was  not  really  embarked,  at 
least  in  its  best  days,  in  the  pursuit  of  these  objects;  their 
attractive  influence  was  intermittent,  transient,  accidental. 
The  expectation  of  Israel  was  steadily  directed  towards  a 
future,  the  lustre  of  which  would  in  some  real  sense  more 
than  eclipse  her  glorious  past  That  future  was  not  sketched 
by  the  vain  imaginings  of  popular  aspirations ;  it  was  unveiled 
to  the  mind  of  the  people  by  a  long  series  of  authoritative 
announcements.  These  announcements  did  not  merely  point 
to  the  introduction  of  a  new  state  of  things;  they  centred 
very  remarkably  upon  a  coming  Person.  God  Himself  vouch- 
safed to  satisfy  the  instinct  of  hope  which  sustained  the  national 
life  of  His  own  chosen  people ;  and  Israel  lived  for  the  expected 
Messiah. 

But  Israel,  besides  being  a  civil  polity,  was  a  theocracy; 
she  was  not  merely  a  nation,  she  was  a  Church.  In  Israel 
religion  was  not,  as  with  the  peoples  of  pagan  antiquity,  a 
mere  attribute  or  function  of  the  national  life.     Eeligion  was 
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the  very  soul  and  substance  of  the  life  of  Israel;  Israel. was 
a  Church  encased,  embodied  in  a  political  constitution.  Hence 
it  was  that  the  most  truly  national  aspirations  in  Israel  were  her 
religious  aspirations.  Even  the  modem  naturalist  critics  can- 
not fail  to  observe,  as  they  read  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  that 
the  mind  of  Israel  was  governed  by  two  dominant  convictions, 
the  like  of  which  were  unknown  to  any  other  ancient  people. 
Gk>d  was  the  first  thought  in  the  mind  of  Israel.  The  existence, 
the  presence  of  One  Supreme,  Living,  Personal  Being,  Who 
alone  exists  necessarily,  and  of  Himself;  Who  sustains  the 
life  of  all  besides  Himself;  before  Whom,  all  that  is  not 
Himself  is  but  a  shadow  and  vanity;  from  Whose  sanctity 
there  streams  forth  upon  the  conscience  of  man  that  moral 
law  which  is  the  light  of  human  life ;  and  in  Whose  mercy 
all  men,  especially  Uie  afflicted,  the  suffering,  the  poor,  may, 
if  they  will,  find  a  gracious  and  long-suffering  Patron, — this 
was  the  substance  of  the  first  great  conviction  of  the  people 
of  Israel.  Dependent  on  that  conviction  was  another.  The 
eye  of  Israel  was  not  merely  opened  towards  the  heavens ;  it 
was  alive  to  the  facts  of  the  moral  human  world.  Israel  was 
conscious  of  the  presence  and  power  of  sin.  The  *  healthy  sen- 
suality,' as  Strauss  has  admiringly  termed  it^,  which  pervaded 
the  whole  fabric  of  life  among  the  Greeks,  had  closed  up  the 
eye  of  that  gifted  race  to  a  perception  which  was  so  familiar  to 
the  Hebrews.  We  may  trace  indeed  throughout  the  best  Greek 
poetry  a  vein  of  deep  suppressed  melancholy  c;  but  the  secret 
of  this  subtle^  of  this  inextinguishable  sadness  was  unknown 

^  See  Luthardt,  Apologetische  Vortrage,  vorl.  vii.  note  6.  The  expression 
occurs  in  Schubart's  Leben,  ii.  461.  Lathardt  quotes  a  very  characteristic 
passage  from  Goethe  (vol.  zzx.  Winckelmann,  Antikes  Heidnisches,  pp. 
10-13)  to  the  same  effect.  '  If  the  modem,  at  almost  every  reflection,  casts 
himself  into  the  Infinite,  to  return  at  last,  if  he  can,  to  a  limited  point ;  the 
ancients  feel  themselves  at  once,  and  without  further  wanderings,  at  ease  only 
within  the  limits  of  this  beautiful  world.  Here  were  they  placed,  to  this 
were  they  called,  here  their  activity  has  found  scope,  and  their  passions 
objects  and  nourishment.*  The  *  heathen  mind,'  he  says,  produced  *  such  a 
condition  of  human  existence,  a  condition  intended  by  nature,'  that  '  both  in 
the  moment  of  highest  enjoyment  and  in  that  of  deepest  sacrifice,  nay,  of 
absolute  ruin,  we  recognise  the  indestructibly  healthy  tone  of  their  thought.' 
SimiUrly  in  Strauss'  Leben  Marklin's,  185 1,  p.  127,  Miurklin  says,  <I  would 
with  all  my  heart  be  a  heathen,  for  here  I  find  truth,  nature,  greatness.' 

«  See  the  beautiful  passage  quoted  from  Lasaulx,  Abhandlung  tlber  den 
Sinn  der  (Edipus-sage,  p.  10,  by  Luthardt,  ubi  supra,  note  7.  C£  also 
Ddllinger,  Heid.  und  Jud.  bk.  ▼.  pt.  i,  §  2  ;  Abp.  Trench,  Huls.  Lectures, 
^-  3f  P-  305»  b1^  Comp.  II.  xvii.  446 ;  Od.  xi.  489,  xviii.  130;  Burip.  HippoL 
190,  Med.  1224,  Fragm.  No.  454,  808.  r^ 
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to  the  accomplished  artists  who  gave  to  it  an  involuntary  ex- 
pression, and  who  lavished  their  choicest  resources  upon  the 
oft-repeated  effort  to  veil  it  beneath  the  bright  and  graceful 
drapery  of  a  versatile  light-heartedness  peculiarly  their  own. 
But  the  Jew  knew  that  sin  was  the  secret  of  human  sorrow. 
He  could  not  forget  sin  if  he  would;  for  before  his  eyes,  the 
importunate  existence  and  the  destructive  force  of  sin  were 
inexorably  pictured  in  the  ritual     He  witnessed  daily  sacrifices 
for  sin ;    he  witnessed  the  sacrifice  of  sacrifices  which   was 
offered  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  by  which  the  *  nation  of 
religion/  impersonated  in  its  High  Priest,  solemnly  laid  its  sins 
upon  the  sacrificial  victim,  and  bore  the  blood  of  atonement  into 
the  Presence-chamber  of  God.     Then  the  moral  law  sounded  in 
his  ears ;  he  knew  that  he  had  not  obeyed  it     If  the  Jew  could 
not  be  sure  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  really  effected  his 
reconciliation  with  Qod;   if  his  own  prophets  told  him  that 
moral  obedience  was  more  precious  in  Qod*s  sight  than  sacrificial 
oblations ;  if  the  ritual,  interpreted  as  it  was  by  the  Decalogue, 
created  yearnings  within  him  which  it  could  not  satisfy,  and 
deepened  a  sense  of  pollution  which  of  itself  it  could  not  relieve ; 
yet  at  least  the  Jew  could  not  ignore  sin,  or  think  lightly  of  it, 
or  essay  to  gild  it  over  with  the  levities  of  raillery.     He  could 
not  screen  from  his  sight  its  native  blackness,  and  justify  it  to 
himself  by  a  philosophical  theory  which  should  represent  it  as 
inevitable,  or  as  being  something  else  than  what  it  is.     The 
ritual  forced  sin  in  upon  his  daily  thoughts ;  the  ritual  inflicted 
it  upon  his  imagination  as  being  a  terrible  and  present  fact ; 
and  so  it  entered  into  and  coloured  his  whole  conception  alike  of 
national  and  of  individual  life.     Thus  was  it  that  this  sense  of 
sin  moulded  all  true  Jewish  hopes,  all  earnest  Jewish  antici- 
pations  of    the   national   future.     A  future  which   promised 
political  victory  or  deliverance,  but  which  offered  no  relief  to 
the  sense  of  sin,  would  have  failed  to  meet  the  better  aspirations, 
and  to  cheer  the  real  heart  of  a  people  which,  amid  whatever 
unfaithfulness  to  its  measure  of  light,  yet  had  a  true  knowledge 
of  God,  and  was  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  and  to  the  effects  of 
moral  evil.     And  He  Who,  by  His  earlier  revelations,  had  Him- 
self made  the  moral  needs  of  Israel  so  deep,  and  had  bidden  the 
hopes  of  Israel  rise  so  high,  vouchsafed  to  meet  the  one,  and  to 
offer  a  plenary  satisfaction  to  the  other,  in  the  doctrine  of  an 
expected  Messiah. 

It  is  then  a  shallow  misapprehension  which  represents  the 
Messianic  belief  as  a  sort  of  outlying  prejudici^  or.^up^rst^ic^ir 
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incidental  to  the  later  thought  of  Israel,  and  to  which  Chris- 
tianity has  attributed  an  exaggerated  importance,  that  it  may 
the  better  find  a  basis  in  Jewish  history  for  the  Person  of  its 
Founder.  The  Messianic  belief  was  in  truth  interwoven  with 
the  deepest  life  of  the  people.  The  promises  which  formed  and 
fed  this  belief  are  distributed  along  nearly  the  whole  range  of 
the  Jewish  annals ;  while  the  belief  rests  originally  upon  sacred 
traditions,  which  carry  us  up  to  the  very  cradle  of  the  human 
family,  although  they  are  preserved  in  the  sacred  Hebrew  Books. 
It  is  of  importance  to  enquire  whether  this  general  Messianic 
belief  included  any  definite  convictions  respecting  the  personal 
rank  of  the  Being  Who  was  its  object. 

In  the  gradual  unfoldiug  of  the  Messianic  doctrine,  three 
stages  of  development  may  be  noted  within  the  limits  of  the 
Hebrew  Canon,  and  a  fourth  beyond  it.  (a)  Of  these  the  first 
appears  to  end  with  Moses.  The  Frotevangelium  contains  a 
broad  indeterminate  prediction  of  a  victory  of  humanity**  over 
the  Evil  Principle  that  had  seduced  man  to  his  fall.  The  'Seed 
of  the  woman*  is  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head®.  With  the  lapse 
of  years  this  blessing,  at  first  so  general  and  indefinite,  is  nar- 
rowed down  to  something  in  store  for  the  posterity  of  Shem^, 
and  subsequently  for  the  descendants  of  Abraham  ?.  In  Abra- 
ham's Seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  are  to  be  blessed. 
Already  within  this  bright  but  generally  indefinite  prospect  of 
deliverance  and  blessing,  we  begin  to  discern  the  advent  of  a 
Personal  Deliverer.  St.  Paul  argues,  in  accordance  with  the 
Jewish  interpretation,  that  'the  Seed'  is  here  a  personal  Mes- 
siah^; the  singular  form  of  the  word  denoting  His  individu- 
ality, while  its  collective  force  suggests  the  representative 
character  of  His  Human  Nature.  The  characteristics  of  this 
personal  Messiah  emerge  gradually  in  successive  predictions. 
The  dpng  Jacob  looks  forward  to  a  Shiloh  as  One  to  Whom  of 
right  belongs  the  regal  and  legislative  authority*,  and  to  Whom 

*  So  two  of  the  Targums,  which  nevertheleas  refer  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  to  the  days  of  the  King  Messiah.  The  singular  form  of  the  collective 
noun  would  here,  as  in  Gen.  xxii.  i8,  have  heen  intended  to  suggest  an  indi- 
vidual descendant. 

e  Gen.  iii.  15  ;  cf.  Rom.  xvi.  20 ;  Gal.  iv.  4;  Heb.  ii.  14 ;  i  St.  John  iii.  8. 

'  Gen.  ix.  26.  »  Ibid.  xxii.  18. 

^  Gal.  iii.  16.  See  the  Rabbinical  authorities  quoted  by  Wetstein,  in 
loc.  On  the  objection  raised  from  the  collective  force  of  inr4pfAa,  cf.  Bishop 
EUicott,  in  loc. 

i  Gen.  xlix.  10.  On  the  reading  rhw  see  Pusey,  Daniel  the  Prophet, 
p.  252.    The  sense  given  in  the  text  is  supported  by  Tufgum  Onkelos, 
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the  obedient  nations  will  be  gathered.  Balaam  sings  of  the  Star 
That  will  come  out  of  Jacob  and  the  Sceptre  That  will  rise  out 
of  Israel^.  This  is  something  more  than  an  anticipation  of  the 
reign  of  David  :  it  manifestly  points  to  the  glory  and  power  of 
a  Higher  Royalty.  Moses  ^  foretells  a  Prophet  Who  would  in  a 
later  age  be  raised  up  from  among  the  Israelites^  like  unto  him- 
self. This  Prophet  accordingly  was  to  be  the  Lawgiver,  the 
Teacher,  the  Ruler,  the  Deliverer  of  Israel.  If  the  prophetic 
order  at  large  is  included  in  this  prediction  °>,  it  is  only  as  being 
personified  in  the  Last  and  the  Qreatest  of  the  Prophets,  in  the 
One  Prophet  Who  was  to  reveal  perfectly  the  mind  of  God,  and 
Whose  words  were  to  be  implicitly  obeyed.  During  this  primary 
period  we  do  not  find  explicit  assertions  of  the  Divinity  of 
Messiah.  But  in  that  predicted  victory  over  the  Evil  One ;  in 
that  blessing  which  is  to  be  shed  on  all  the  families  of  the  earth  ; 
in  that  rightful  sway  over  the  gathered  peoples ;  in  the  absolute 
and  perfect  teaching  of  that  Prophet  Who  is  to  be  like  the  great 
Lawgiver  while  yet  He  transcends  him, — must  we  not  trace 
a  predicted  destiny  which  reaches  higher  than  the  known  limits 
of  the  highest  human  eneigy  ?  Is  not  this  early  prophetic  lan- 
guage only  redeemed  from  the  imputation  of  exaggeration  or 
vagueness,  by  the  point  and  justification  which  are  secured  to  it 
through  the  more  explicit  disclosures  of  a  succeeding  age  ? 

(3)  The  second  ^tage  of  the  Messianic  doctrine  centres  in  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.  The  form  of  the  prophecy  here 
as  elsewhere  is  suggested  by  the  period  at  which  it  is  uttered. 
When  mankind  was  limited  to  a  single  &mily,  the  Hope  of  the 
future  had  lain  in  the  seed  of  the  woman  :  the  Patriarchal  age 
had  looked  forward  to  a  descendant  of  Abraham ;  the  Mosaic  to 
a  Prophet  and  a  Legislator.  In  like  manner  the  age  of  the 
Jewish  monarchy  in  its  bloom  of  youth  and  prowess,  was  bidden 
fix  its  eye  upon  an  Ideal  David  Who  was  to  be  the  King  of  the 
future  of  the  world.  Not  that  the  colouring  or  form  of  the 
prophetic  announcement  lowered  its  scope  to  the  level  of  a 
Jewish  or  of  a  human  monarchy.  The  promise  of  a  kingdom  to 
David  and  to  his  house  for  ever^,  a  promise  on  which,  we  know, 

Jerasalem  Tsrgum,  the  Syr.  and  Arab.  Tersione,  those  of  Aqmla  and  Sym- 
machus,  and  substantiaUy  by  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate. 

*  Num.  xxiv.  1 7. 

1  Deut.  xvtii.  x8,  19;  see  Hengstenberg's  Christologie  des  A.T.  toL  i. 
p.  90;  Acts  iii.  2%,  Tii.  37 ;  St.  John  L  3i,  vi.  14,  xii.  48,  49. 
»  Cf.  Dent,  xviii.  15. 

*  2  Sam.  vii.  x6  (Ps.  Ixxxiz.  36,  37 ;  St.  John  xii.  34).  '  From  David's 
address  to  God,  after  receiving  the  message  by  Nathan,  it  is  plain  that  David> 
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the  great  Psalmist  rested  at  the  hour  of  his  death  o,  could  not  be 
fulfilled  by  any  mere  continuation  of  his  dynasty  on  the  throne 
of  Jerusalem.  It  implied,  afl  both  David  and  Solomon  sav, 
some  Superhuman  Royalty.  Of  this  Eoyalty  the  Messianic 
Psalms  present  us  with  a  series  of  pictures,  each  of  which 
illustrates  a  distinct  aspect  of  its  dignity,  while  all  either  imply 
or  assert  the  Divinity  of  the  King.  In  the  second  Psalm,  for 
instance,  Messiah  is  associated  with  the  Lord  of  Israel  as  His 
Anointed  SonP,  while  against  the  authority  of  Both  the  heathen 
nations  are  rising  in  rebellion <i.  Messiah's  inheritance  is  to  in- 
clude all  heathendom!^  j  His  Sonship  is  not  merely  theocratic  or 
ethical,  but  Divine".  All  who  trust  in  Him  are  blessed;  all 
who  incur  His  wrath  must  perish  with  a  sharp  and  swift  de- 
struction^. In  the  first  recorded  prayer  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  u,  in  St.  Paul's  sermon  at  Aatioch  of  Pisidia^,  in  the 
argument  which  opens  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^,  this  Psalm 
is  quoted  in  such  senses,  that  if  we  had  no  Rabbinical  text- 
books at  hand,  we  could  not  doubt  the  belief  of  the  Jewish 
Church  respecting  it^.     The  forty-fifth  Psalm  is  a  picture  of  the 

understood  the  Son  promised  to  be  the  Messiah  in  Whom  his  house  was  to 
be  established  for  ever.  But  the  words  which  seem  most  expreesiTe  of  this 
are  in  this  verse  now  rendered  very  unintelligibly  *'  and  is  this  the  manner  of 
man  ?"  whereas  the  words  mMTT  rmn  nmi  literally  signify  *'  and  this  is  (or 
must  be)  the  law  of  the  man,  or  of  tiie  Adam/*  i.e.  this  promise  must  relate 
to  the  law,  or  ordinance,  made  by  God  to  Adam  concerning  the  Seed  of  the 
woman,  the  Man,  or  the  Second  Adam,  as  the  Messiah  is  expressly  called  by 
St.  Paul,  I  Cor.  xt.  45-47.* — ^Kennicott,  Remarks  on  the  Old  Testament, 
p.  1 15.  He  confirms  this  interpretation  by  comparing  i  Chron.  xvii.  17  with 
Rom.  V.  14.  ^  9  Sam.  xxiiL  5. 

P  Ps.  ii.  7.  t  Ibid.  ver.  2. 

»  Ibid.  vers.  8,  9.  •  Ibid.  ver.  7. 

*  Ibid.  ver.  12.  See  Dr.  Pusey's  note  on  St  Jerome*s  rendering  of 
"in  ^piD3,  Daniel  the  Prophet,  p.  478,  note  a.  <  It  seems  to  me  that  St.  Jerome 
preferred  the  rendering  <'the  Son,**  since  he  adopted  it  where  he  could 
explain  it,  [viz.  in  the  brief  commentary,]  but  gave  way  to  prejudice  in 
rendering  <'  adore  purely." '  Cf.  also  Replies  to  Bssays  and  Reviews,  p.  98. 
Also  Delitzsch  Psalmen,  i.  p.  15,  note.  '  Dass  "n  den  Artikel  nicht  vertragt, 
dient  auch  im  Hebr.  5fter  die  Indetermination  ad  amplificandum  (s.  Fleischer 
zu  Zamachschari's  Gold.  Halsbandem  Anm.  1  S.  i  f.)  indem  sie  durch  die  in 
ihr  liegende  Unbegrenztheit  die  Einbildungskrafb  zur  Vergrosserung  des  00 
ausgec&ttckten  Begriffs  auffordert.  Ein  arab.  Ausleger  wlirde  an  u.  St.  erk- 
laren :  **  Kiisset  einen  Sohn,  und  was  fiir  einen  Sohn  ! " ' 

»  Acts  iv.  35,  76.  ^  Ibid.  xiii.  33. 

>  Heb.  i.  5  ;  cf.  Rom.  i.  4. 

7  The  Chaldee  Targum  refers  this  Psalm  to  the  Messiah.  So  the  Bereshith 
Rabba.  The  interpretation  was  changed  with  a  view  to  avoiding  the  pressure 
of  the  Christian  arguments.  *  Our  masters,'  says  R.  Solomon  Jarchi,  *  have 
expounded  [this  Psalm]  of  King  Messiah ;  but,  according  to  the  letter,  and 
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peaceful  and  gloriouB  union  of  the  King  Messiah  with  His 
mystical  bride,  the  Church  of  redeemed  humanity.  Messiah  is 
introduced  as  a  Divine  King  reigoing  among  men.  His  form  is 
of  more  than  human  beauty ;  His  lips  overflow  with  grace ; 
Ood  has  blessed  Him  for  ever,  and  has  anointed  Him  with  the 
oil  of  gladness  above  His  fellows.  But  Messiah  is  also  directly 
addressed  as  God;  He  is  seated  upon  an  everlasting  throne^. 
Neither  of  these  Psalms  can  be  adapted  without  exegetical  vio- 
lence to  the  circumstances  of  Solomon  or  of  any  other  king  of 
ancient  Israel ;  and  the  New  Testament  interprets  the  picture  of 
the  Eoyal  Epithalaniium,  no  less  than  that  of  the  Eoyal  triumph 
over  the  insurgent  heathen,  of  the  one  true  King  Messiah  &.  •In 
another  Psalm  the  character  and  extent  of  this  Messianic 
Sovereignty  are  more  distinctly  pictured^.  Solomon,  when  at 
the  height  of  his  power,  sketches  a  Superhuman  King,  ruling 
an  empire  which  in  its  character  and  in  its  compass  altogether 
transcends  his  own.  The  extremest  boundaries  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  melt  away  before  the  gaze  of  the  Psalmist.  The  new 
kingdom  reaches  '  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  flood  unto  the 
world's  end<^.*  It  reaches  from  each  frontier  of  the  Promised 
Land,  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  known  world,  in  the 
opposite  quarter.  From  the  Mediterranean  it  extends  to  the 
ocean   that  washes    the   shores   of  Eastern  Asia  3    from  the 

for  famishing  answer  to  the  Minim  [i.e.  the  Christian  "heretics**],  it  is  better 
to  interpret  it  of  David  himself.'  Quoted  by  Pearson  on  art.  3,  notes; 
Chandler,  Defence  of  Christianity,  p.  a  1 2 ;  Pocock,  Porta  Mosis,  note,  p.  307. 
See  too  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  Messiah,  vol.  i.  p.  197. 

s  Dr.  Posey  observes  that  of  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  evade  the 
literal  sense  of  the  words  addressed  to  King  Messiah  (ver.  6), '  Thy  throne, 
O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever/  *no  one  who  thought  he  could  so  construct  the 
sentence  that  the  word  Elohim  need  not  designate  the  being  addressed, 
doubted  that  Elohim  signified  God ;  and  no  one  who  thought  that  he  could 
make  out  for  the  word  Elohim  any  other  meaning  than  that  of  ''God," 
doubted  that  it  designated  the  being  addressed.  A  right  instinct  prevented 
each  dass  from  doing  more  violence  to  grammar  or  to  idiom  than  he  needed, 
in  order  to  escape  the  truth  which  he  disliked.  If  people  thought  that  they 
might  paraphrase  "  Thy  throne,  O  Judge"  or  '<  Prince,"  or  "  image  of  God," 
or  "  who  art  as  a  God  to  Pharaoh,"  they  hesitated  not  to  render  with  us  "  Thy 
throne  is  for  ever  and  ever."  If  men  think  that  they  may  assume  such  an 
idiom  as  ''Thy  throne  of  God"  meaning  ''Thy  Divine  throne,"  or  "Thy 
throne  is  God"  meaning  "Thy  throne  is  the  throne  of  God,"  they  doubt  not 
that  Elohim  means  purely  and  simply  God.  ...  If  people  ooiUd  persuade 
themselves  that  the  words  were  a  parenthetic  address  to  God,  no  one  would 
hesitate  to  own  their  meaning  to  be  "  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and 
ever."'  Daniel  the  Prophet,  pp.  470,  471,  and  note  8.  Rev.  v.  13.  Cf. 
DeKtzsch  in  loa 

•  Heb.  i.  8.  »  P..  IxxH.  pi,„U^i6T3b?7le 
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Euphrates  to  the  utmost  West.  At  the  feet  of  its  mightj 
Monarchy  all  who  are  most  inaccessible  to  the  arms  or  to  the 
influence'  of  Israel  hasten  to  tender  their  voluntary  submission. 
The  wild  sons  of  the  desert  <^,  the  merchants  of  Tarshish  in  the 
then  distant  Spaing  the  islanders  of  the  Mediterranean f,  the 
Arab  chiefsIT,  the  wealthy  Nubians!^,  are  foremost  in  proffering 
their  homage  and  fealty.  But  all  kings  are  at  last  to  fidl  down 
in  submission  before  the  Ruler  of  the  new  kingdom ;  all  nations 
are  to  do  Him  service^.  His  empire  is  to  be  co-extensiye  with 
the  world  :  it  is  also  to  be  co-enduring  with  time^.  His  empire 
is  to  be  spiritual ;  it  is  to  confer  peace  on  the  world,  but  by 
righteousness^  The  King  will  Himself  secure  righteous  judg- 
ment»^,  salvationo,  deliveranceo,  redemptionP,  to  His  subjects. 
The  needy,  the  afflicted,  the  friendless,  will  be  the  especial 
objects  of  His  tender  care<l.  His  appearance  in  the  world  will 
be  like  the  descent  of  'the  rain  upon  the  mown  grass^;'  the  true 
life  of  man  seems  to  have  been  killed  out,  but  it  is  yet  capable 
of  being  restored  by  Him.  He  Himself,  it  is  hinted,  will  be  out 
of  sight ;  but  His  NavM  will  endure  for  ever ;  His  Name  will 
' propagate*;'  and  men  shall  be  blessed  in  Him^,  to  the  end  of 
time.  This  King  is  immortal ;  He  is  also  all-knowing  and  all- 
mighty.  *'  Omniscience  alone  can  hear  the  cry  of  every  human 
heart  \  Omnipotence  alone  can  bring  deliverance  to  every  human 
sufierer^.'  Look  at  one  more  representation  of  this  Royalty, 
that  to  which  our  Lord  Himself  referred,  in  dealing  with  his 
Jewish  adversaries^.  David  describes  his  Great  Descendant 
Messiah  as  his  '  LordT.'  Messiah  is  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of 
Jehovah,  as  the  partner  of  His  dignity.  Messiah  reigns  upon  a 
throne  which  impiety  alone  could  assign  to  any  human  monarch  \ 
He  is  to  reign  until  His  enemies  are  made  His  footstool' ;  He  is 
ruler  now,  even  among  His  unsubdued  opponents  ^  In  the  day 
of  His  power.  His  people  offer  themselves  willingly  to  His 
service;  they  are  clad  not  in  earthly  armour,  but  'in  the 
beauties  of  holiness^.'  Messiah  is  Priest  as  weU  as  Kingc ;  He 
is  an  everlasting  Priest  of  that  older  order  which  had  been 

">  Pa.  Ixxii.  9,  c^.  •  Ibid.  ver.  lo.  '  Ibid. 

•  Ibid.  »»  Ibid.  »aD.  *  Ibid.  ver.  1 1. 

^  Ibid.  ver.  17.  >  Ibid.  ver.  3.  ■»  Ibid.  Ters.  2,  4. 

■  Ibid.  vers.  4,  13.  «  Ibid.  ver.  I3.  p  Ibid.  ver.  14. 

4  Ibid.  vers.  12,  13.  '  Ibid.  ver.  6;  (£  3  Smm.  xxiiL  4. 

•  Pa.  Ixxii.  17.  t  Ibid. 
"  Daniel  the  Prophet,  p.  479. 

«  St.  Matt.  xxii.  41-45;  Ps  ex.  I.        1  Ps.  ex.  I.  »  Ibid. 

»  Ibid,  ver.  2.  »>  Ibid.  ver.  3.  «  Ibid.  ver.  4. 
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honoured  by  the  father  of  the  faithful.  Who  is  this  everlasting 
Priest,  this  resistless  King,  reigning  thus  amid  His  enemies 
and  commanding  the  inmost  hearts  of  His  servants]  He  is 
David's  Descendant ;  the  Pharisees  knew  that  trutL  But  He 
is  also  David's  Lord.  How  could  He  be  both,  if  He  was  merely 
human  1  The  belief  of  Christendom  can  alone  answer  the 
question  which  our  Lord  addressed  to  the  Pharisees.  The  Son 
of  David  is  David's  Lord,  because  He  is  God ;  the  Lord  of 
David  is  David's  Son,  because  He  is  God  Incarnate  <l. 

(y)  These  are  but  samples  of  that  rich  store  of  Messianic 
prophecy  which  belongs  to  the  second  or  Davidic  period,  and 
much  more  of  which  has  an  important  bearing  on  our  present 
subject.  The  third  period  extends  from  the  reign  of  Uzziah  to 
the  close  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  in  Malachi.  Here  Messianic 
prophecy  reaches  its  climax :  it  expands  into  the  fullest  par- 
ticularity of  detail  respecting  Messiah's  Human  life ;  it  mounts 
to  the  highest  assertions  of  His  Divinity.  Isaiah  is  the  richest 
mine  of  Messianic  prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament^.  Messiah, 
especially  designated  as  *the  Servant  of  God,'  is  the  central 
figure  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  Both  in  Isaiah  and  in 
Jeremiah,  the  titles  of  Messiah  are  often  and  pointedly  ex- 
pressive of  His  true  Humanity.     He  is  the  Fruit  of  the  earthf  \ 

'  On  Ps.  no,  see  Piuej  on  Daniel,  p.  466,  sqq.  Delitzsch  Psalmen  ii. 
p.  639. 

•  With  reference  to  the  modem  theory  (Renan,  Vie  de  J^sus,  p.  37,  &c. 
&c.)  of  a  Mater  Isaiah/  or  'Great  Unknown/  living  at  the  time  of  the 
Babylonish  Captivity,  and  the  assumed  author  of  Is.  xl.-lxvi.,  it  may  saflicc 
to  refer  to  Professor  Payne  Smith's  valoable  volume  uf  University  Sermons 
on  the  subject.  When  it  is  taken  for  granted  on  d  'priori  grounds  that  loud, 
fide  prediction  of  strictly  future  events  is  impossible,  the  Bible  predictions  must 
either  be  resolved  into  the  far-sighted  anticipations  of  genius,  or,  if  their 
accuracy  is  too  detailed  to  admit  of  this  explanation,  they  must  be  treated  as 
being  only  historical  accounts  of  the  events  referred  to,  thrown  with  whatever 
design  into  the  form  of  prophecy.  The  predictions  respecting  Cyrus  in  the 
latter  part  of  Isaiah  are  too  explicit  to  be  reasonably  regarded  as  the  results 
of  natural  foresight ;  hence  the  modem  assumption  of  a  '  later  Isaiah'  as  their 
real  author.  '  Supposing  this  assumption,'  says  Bishop  Ollivant,  *  to  be  true, 
this  later  Isaiah  was  not  only  a  deceiver,  but  also  a  witness  to  his  own  fraud  \ 
for  he  constantly  appeals  to  prophetic  power  as  a  test  of  tmth,  making  it, 
and  spedfically  the  prediction  respecting  the  deliverance  of  the  Jeiis  by 
Cyrus,  an  evidence  of  the  foreknowledge  of  Jehovah,  as  distinguished  from 
the  nothingness  of  heathen  idols.  And  yet  we  are  to  suppose  that  when  this 
fraud  was  first  palmed  upon  the  Jevnsh  nation,  they  were  so  simple  as  not  to 
have  perceived  that  out  of  his  own  mouth  this  false  prophet  was  con- 
demn^!'— Charge  of  Bishop  of  LlandafT,  i86<^,  p.  99,  note  b.  Comp. 
Delitzsch,  Der  Pfophet  Jesaia,  p.  73.    Smith's  Diet.  Bible^  art.  *  Isaiah.' 

'  Isa.  iv.  2.  ^^OqIc 
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He  is  the  Bod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesses ;  He  is  the  Branch  or 
Sprout  of  David,  the  Zemach\  He  is  called  by  God  from  His 
mother's  wombij  Qod  has  put  His  Spirit  upon  Him^.  He  is 
anointed  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the, meek,  to  bind  up  the 
broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captivel  He  is  a 
Prophet;  His  work  is  greater  than  that  of  any  prophet  of 
Israel.  Not  merely  will  He  come  as  a  Redeemer  to  them  that 
turn -from  transgression  in  Jacob  °*,  and  to  restore  the  preserved 
of  Israelis ;  He  is  also  given  as  a  Light  to  the  Gentiles,  as  the 
Salvation  of  God  unto  the  end  of  the  earths  Such  is  His 
Spiritual  Power  as  Prophet  and  Legislator  that  He  will  write 
the  law  of  the  Lord,  not  upon  tables  of  stone,  but  on  the  heart 
and  conscience  of  the  true  Israel  P.  In  Zechariah  as  in  David 
He  is  an  enthroned  Priests,  but  it  is  the  Kingly  glory  of 
Messiah  which  predominates  throughout  the  prophetic  repre- 
sentations of  this  period,  and  in  which  His  Superhuman  Nature 
is  most  distinctly  suggested.  According  to  Jeremiah,  the  Branch 
of  Bighteousness,  who  is  to  be  raised  up  among  the  posterity  of 
David,  is  a  King  who  will  reign  and  prosper  and  execute  judg- 
ment and  justice  in  the  earths  According  to  Isaiah,  this 
expected  King,  the  Boot  of  Jesse,  '  will  stand  for  an  enagn  of 
the  people;*  the  Gentiles  will  seek  Him;  He  will  be  the 
rallying-point  of  the  world's  hopes,  the  true  centre  of  its  govern- 
ment". Righteousness,  equity,  swift  justice,  strict  faithfulness, 
will  mark  His  administration^ ;  He  will  not  be  dependent  like  a 
human  magistrate  upon  the  evidence  of  His  senses ;  He  will  not 
judG^e  after  the  sight  of  His  eyes,  nor  reprove  after  the  hearing 
of  His  ears  ^ ;  He  will  rely  upon  the  infallibility  of  a  perfect  moral 
insight  Beneath  the  shadow  of  His  throne,  all  that  is  by  nature 
savage,  proud,  and  cruel  among  the  sons  of  men  will  leam  the 
habits  of  tenderness,  humility,  and  love  x.  *•  The  wolf  also  shall 
dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the 
kid ;  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the  fatling  together ; 
and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.'  The  reign  of  moral  power,  of 
spiritual  graces,  of  innocence,  of  simplicity,  will  succeed  to  the 
reign  of  physical  and  brute  force.  The  old  sources  of  moral 
danger  will  become  harmless  through  His  protecting  presence 
and  blessing ;  ^  The  sucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the 

%  Tsa.  zi.  I.  ^  Jer.  zziiL  5;  zzxiii.  15.       ^  Isa.  zliz.  i. 

k  Ibid.  zlii.  I.  1  Ibid.  Izi.  I.  »  Ibid.  liz.  20. 

»  Ibid.  xliz.  6.  «  Ibid.  P  Jer.  zzzi.  31-35. 

%  Zech.  Ti.  13.  '  Jer.  zziii.  5.  •  Isa.  zi.  10. 

t  Ibid.  vera.  4,  5-  "  Ibid.  ver.  3.  Digi,,ed  by  l^l^id.  v?"-  ^• 
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asp,  and  the  weaned  child  ahall  put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice* 
deny ;'  and  in  the  end  'the  earth  shall  he  full  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea'/  Daniel  is  taught 
that  at  the  'anointing  of  the  Most  Holy* — after  a  defined 
period — God  will  '  finish  the  transgressions/  and  '  make  an  end 
of  sins,'  and  '  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,'  and  '  hring  in 
everbisting  righteousness  &.*  Zechariah  too  especially  points  out 
the  moral  and  spiritual  characteristics  of  tiie  reign  of  King 
Messiah.  The  founder  of  an  eastern  dynasty  must  ordinarily 
wttde  through  hlood  and  slaughter  to  the  steps  of  his  throne, 
and  must  maintain  his  authority  hy  force.  But  the  daughter  of 
Jerusalem  heholds  her  King  coming  to  her,  '  Just  and  having 
salvation,  lowly  and  riding  upon  an  ass/  '  llie  chariots  are  cut 
off  from  Ephndm,  and  the  horse  from  Jerusalem ;'  the  King 
'  speaks  peace  unto  the  heathen ;'  the  '  hattle-how  is  hroken ;' 
and  yet  His  dominion  extends  '  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the 
river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth^' 

In  harsh  and  utter  contrast,  as  it  seems,  to  this  repre- 
sentation of  Messiah  as  a  Jewish  King,  the  moral  conqueror  and 
mler  of  the  world,  there  is  another  representation  of  Him  which 
belongs  to  the  Davidic  period  as  well  as  to  that  of  Isaiah. 
Messiah  had  been  typified  in  David  persecuted  by  Saul  and 
humbled  by  Absalom,  no  less  truly  than  He  had  been  typified  in 
Solomon  surrounded  by  all  the  gloiy  of  his  imperial  court. 
If  Messiah  reigns  in  the  forty-fifth  or  in  the  seventy-second 
Psalms,  He  suffers,  nay  He  is  pre-eminent  among  the  suffering, 
in  the  twenty-second.  We  might  suppose  that  the  suffering  Just 
One  who  is  described  by  David,  reaclies  the  climax  of  anguish ; 
but  the  portrait  of  an  archetypal  Sorrow  has  been  even  more 
minutely  touched  by  the  hand  of  Isaiah.  In  both  writers,  how- 
ever, the  deepest  humiliations  and  woes  are  confidently  treated 
as  the  prelude  to  an  assured  victory.  The  Psalmist  passes,  from 
what  is  little  less  than  an  elaborate  programme  of  the  historical 
circumstances  of  the  Crucifixion,  to  an  announcement  that  by 
these  unexampled  sufferings  the  heathen  will  be  converted,  and 
all  the  kindreds  of  the  Gentiles  will  be  brought  to  adore  the 
true  God<^.  The  Prophet  describes  the  Servant  of  God  as 
'despised  and  rejected  of  men^;'  His  sorrows  are  viewed  with 
general  satisfaction ;  they  are  accounted  a  just  punishment  for 

1  Isa.  xi.  8.        ■  Ibid.  rer.  9.        •  Dan.  ix.  34.        <»  Zech.  ix.  9, 10. 

«  Fs.  zzii.  1-21,  and  27.  Pliillipi,  on  Ps.  xxii.,  argues  that  the  Messianic 
Mnw  is  '  the  true  and  only  true'  sense  of  it.                     <*  Isa.  liii.  3.  T 
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His  own  supposed  crimes®.  Yet  in  reality  He  bears  our  in- 
firmities, and  carries  our  sorrows  ^ ;  His  wounds  are  due  to  our 
transgressions ;  His  stripes  have  a  healing  virtue  for  usS.  His 
sufferings  and  death  are  a  trespass-offering ^^ ;  on  Him  is  laid 
the  iniquity  of  alU.  If  in  Isaiah  the  inner  meaning  of  the 
tragedy  is  more  fully  insisted  on,  the  picture  itself  is  not  less 
vivid  than  that  of  the  Psalter.  The  suffering  Servant  stands 
before  His  judges;  *His  Visage  is  so  marred  more  than  any 
man,  and  His  Form  more  than  the  sons  of  men*^ ;'  like  a  lamb', 
innocent,  defenceless,  dumb,  He  is  led  forth  to  the  slaughter; 
'  He  is  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living™.'  Yet  the  Prophet 
pauses  at  His  grave  to  note  that  He  *•  shall  see  of  the  travail  of 
His  soul  and  shall  be  satisfied °,'  that  God  '  will  divide  Him  a 
portion  with  the  great,'  and  that  He  will  Himself 'divide  the  spoil 
with  the  strong.'  And  all  this  is  to  follow  'because  He  hath 
poured  out  His  soul  unto  deaths'  His  death  is  to  be  the  con- 
dition of  His  victory;  His  death  is  the  destined  instrument 
whereby  He  will  achieve  His  mediatorial  reign  of  glory. 

Place  yourselves,  brethren,  by  an  effort  of  intellectual  sym- 
pathy in  the  position  of  the  men  who  heard  this  language 
while  its  historical  fulfilment,  so  familiar  to  lis  Christians, 
was  as  yet  future.  How  self-contradictory  must  it  have 
appeared  to  them,  how  inexplicable,  how  ftill  of  paradox! 
How  strong  must  have  been  the  temptation  to  anticipate 
that  invention  of  a  double  Messiah,  to  which  the  later  Jewish 
doctors  had  recourse,  that  they  might  escape  the  manifest 
cogency  of  the  Christian  argument?.  That  our  Lord  should 
actually  have  submitted  Himself  to  the  laws  and  agencies 
of  disgrace  and  discomfiture,  and  should  have  turned  His 
deepest  humiliation  into  the  very  weapon  of  His  victory,  is 
not  the  least  among  the  evidences  of  His  Divine  power  and 
mission.  And  the  prophecy  which  so  paradoxically  dared  to 
say  that  He  would  in  such  fashion  both  suffer  and  reign, 
assuredly  and  implicitly  contained  within  itself  another  and 
a  higher  truth.  Such  majestic  control  over  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  failure  betokened  something  more  than  an  extraor- 

•  Isa.  liii.  4.  '  Ibid.  «  Ibid.  ver.  5. 

»»  Ibid.  ver.  12.  »  Ibid.  ver.  6.  *  Ibid.  Hi.  14. 

»  Ibid.  lui.  7.  «» Ibid.  ver.  8.  »  Ibid.  ver.  11. 

o  Ibid.  ver.  i  a. 

p  See  Dr.  Hengstenberg's  elaborate  account  of  the  successive  Jewish 
interpretations  of  Isaiah  lii.  X3-1iii.  12,  Christolog.  vol.  ii.  pp.  310-319 
(Clarke's  trans.).    Dr.  Payne  Smith  on  Isaiah,  p.  172.     Qooq|( 
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dinary  man,  something  not  less  than  a  distinctly  Superhuman 
Personality.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  redemptive  powers, 
the  world-wide  sway,  the  spiritual,  heart-controlling  teaching, 
so  distinctly  ascribed  to  Him,  this  prediction  that  the  Christ 
would  die,  and  would  convert  the  whole  world  by  death,  pre- 
pares us  for  the  most  explicit  statements  of  the  prophets 
respecting  His  Person.  It  is  no  surprise  to  a  mind  which 
has  dwelt  steadily  on  the  destiny  which  prophecy  thus  assigns 
to  Messiah,  that  Isaiah  and  Zechariah  should  speak  of  Him 
as  Divine.  We  will  not  lay  stress  upon  the  fact,  that  in 
Isaiah  the  Bedeemer  of  Israel  and  of  men  is  constantly  asserted 
to  be  the  Creator 4,  Who  by  Himself  will  save  His  peopled 
Significant  as  such  language  is  as  to  the  bent  of  the  Divine 
Mind,  it  is  not  properly  Messianic.  But  in  that  great  pro- 
phecy", the  full  and  true  sense  of  which  is  so  happily  suggested 
to  us  by  its  place  in  the  Church  services  for  Christmas  Day, 
the  *•  Son'  who  is  given  to  Israel  receives  a  fourfold  Name.  He 
is  a  Wonder-Counsellor,  or  Wonderful,  above  all  earthly  beings ; 
He  possesses  a  Nature  which  man  cannot  fathom ;  and  He 
thus  shares  and  unfolds  the  Divine  Mind  ^  He  is  the  Father 
of  the  Everlasting  Age  or  of  Eternity^.  He  is  the  Prince 
of  Peace.    Above  all.  He  is  expressly  named,  the  Mighty  Qod^. 


«i  laa.  xliv.  6 ;  xhiii.  i  a,  13,  17. 

r  Ibid.  zIy.  21-24;  ^o^*  i.  7 ;  cf.  Bom.  xiv.  11 ;  Phil.  ii.  10;  Isa. 
xxxT.  4,  x1.  3,  TO.  ■  Isa.  iz.  6. 

*yri*  M^.  These  two  words  must  clearly  be  connected,  although  they 
do  not  stand  in  the  relation  of  the  istaJtu^  constructus.  Qen.  ivi.  n.  ^n^ 
designated  the  attribute  here  concerned,  mVs  the  superhuman  Possessor 
of  it.  «  TTOH,  Bp.  Lowth's  Transl.  of  Isaiah  in  loc. 

*  This  is  the  plain  literal  sense  of  the  words.  The  habit  of  construing 
'm3~><  as  'strong  hero','  which  was  common  to  Gesenius  and  the  older 
rationalists,  has  been  abandoned-  by  later  writers,  such  as  Hitzig  and  Knobel. 
Hitzig  observes  that  to  render  "YUrSi  by  'strong  hero'  is  contrary  to  the 
usus  loquendi.  '^,'  he  argues,  'is  always,  even  in  such  passages  as 
Gen.  zzzi.  29,  to  be  rendered  "God."  In  all  the  passages  which  are 
quoted  to  prove  that  it  means  '^princeps  "  "potens,"  the  forms  are/  he  says, 
'to  be  derived  not  firom  ^  but  from  V>t,  which  properly  means  "ram,** 
then  "leader,**  or  "prince"  of  the  flock  of  men.*  (See  the  quot.  in  Hengst. 
Christ,  ii.  p.  88,  Clarke's  transl.).  But  while  these  later  rationalists 
recognise  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase,  they  endeavour  to  represent 
it  as.  a  mere  name  of  Messiah,  indicating  nothing  as  to  His  possessing  a 
Divine  Nature.  Hitzig  contends  that  it  is  applied  to  Messiah  'by  way 
of  exaggeration,  in  so  far  as  He  possesses  divine  qualities ;'  and  Knobel, 
that  it  belongs  to  Him  as  a  hero,  who  in  His  wars  with  the  Gentiles 
will  shew  that  He  possesses  divine  strength.  But  does  the  word  'El' 
admit  of  being  applied  to  a  merely  human  hero?   <£1,'  says  Dr.  Pusey, 
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Conformably  with  this  Jeremiah  calls  Him  Jehoyah  Tsidkenu^, 
as  Isaiah  had  called  Him  Emmanuels  Micah  speaks  of  His 
eternal  pre-existence  7,  as  Isaiah  had  spoken  of  His  endless 
reign  z.  Daniel  predicts  that  His  dominion  is  an  eTerlasting 
dominion  that  shall  not  pass  awaj^.    Zechariah  terms  Him  the 

*the  name  of  God,  is  nowhere  used  alwjlutely  of  any  but  God.  The 
word  is  used  onoe  relatively,  in  its  first  appellative  sense,  the  miglity  of 
the  ruitioni  (Ezek.  xxxi.  xi),  in  regard  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  Also  onoe 
in  the  plural  (Ezek.  xzziL  ai).  It  occurs  absolutdy  in  Hebrew  725  times, 
and  in  every  place  is  used  of  God.'  Daniel,  p.  483.  Can  we  then  doubt 
its  true  force  in  the  present  passage,  especially  when  we  compare  Isa.  z.  ai, 
where  TUU*^  is  applied  indisputably  to  the  Alost  High  God  ?  Cf.  Delitzsch, 
Jesaia,  p.  155. 

^  Jer.  xxiiL  5,  6.  This  title  19  also  applied  by  Jeremiah  to  Jerusalem 
in  the  Messianic  age,  in  other  words,  to  die  Christian  Church.  Jer.  xxxm. 
15,  t6.  The  reason  is  not  merely  to  be  found  in  the  dose  fellowship 
of  Christ  with  His  Church  as  taught  by  St.  Paul,  (Eph.  v.  23.  30); 
who  even  calls  the  Church,  Christ  (i  Cor.  zii.  I  a).  Jehovah  Tsidkenu 
expresses  the  great  fact  of  which  our  Lord  is  the  author,  and  Christendom 
the  result.  That  hd  is  the  actual  gift  of  6od*s  justifying,  sanctifying 
righteousness  to  our  weak  sinful  humanity.  As  applied  to  the  Church 
then,  the  title  draws  attention  to  the  reality  of  the  gift;  as  applied  to 
Christ,  to  the  Person  of  Him  through  Whom  it  is  given.  It  cannot  be 
paralleled  with  names  given  to  inanimate  objects  such  as  Jehovah  Nissi, 
nor  even  with  such .  personal  names  as  Jehoram,  Jehoahaphat,  and  the 
like.  In  these  cases  there  is  no  ground  for  identifying  the  kings  in 
question  with  the  Exalted  Jehovah,  or  with  Jehovah  the  Judge.  The 
title  before  us,  o/*ttee2/,  may  not  necessarily  imply  the  Divinity  of  Christ ; 
it  was  indeed  given  in  another  form  to  Zedekiah.  '  Its  real  force,  as  applied 
to  our  Lord,  is  however  shewn  by  other  prophetic  statements  about  Him, 
just  as  He  is  called  Jesus,  in  a  fundamentfdly  distinct  sense  from  that 
which  the  word  bore  in  its  earlier  applications.  But  cf.  Pye  Smith, 
Messiah,  i.  271,  sqq.  Hengst.  Christ,  ii.  4i5«  sqq.  Reinke,  Messianischen 
Weissagungen,  iii.  510,  sqq.  Critid  Saoi,  vol.  4,  p.  5638.  Pearson  on 
Creed,  ii.  i8f,  ed.  1833. 

*  Isa.  vii.  14 ;  St.  Matt.  i.  23.  Like  Jehovah  Tsidkenu,  Emmanuel  does 
really  point  to  our  Lord's  Divine  Person,  as  Isa.  ix.  6,  would  alone  imply. 
That  nobv  means  a  literal  virgin,  that  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy 
is  to  be  sought  for  only  in  tke  birth  of  our  Lord,  and  that  this  announcement 
of  God's  mighty  Salvation  in  the  future,  might  well  have  satisfied  Ahaz 
that  the  lesser  help  against  the  two  kings  in  Uie  immediate  present,  would 
not  be  wanting,  are  points  well  discussed  by  Hengstenberg,  Christ,  ii.  43-66. 
Reinke,  Weissagung  von  der  Jungfirau  und  von  Immanud,  Mttnster,  1848. 
Even  if  it  were  certain  that  the  Name  Emmanuel  was  in  the  first  instance 
given  to  a' child  bom  in  the  days  of  Ahaz,  it  would  still  be  true  that 
'then  did  God  in  the  highest  sense  become  with  us,  when  He  was  seen 
upon  earth.'  St.  Chrys.  in  Isa.  ch.  vii.  s.  6,  quoted  by  Hengst.  Christol.  nbi 
aupra.  See  too.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Bible,  art.  'Isaiah,'  i.  p.  879;  Dr.  Pkyne 
Smith,  Proph.  of  Isaiah,  pp.  11-27. 

J  Mic.  V.  9.  See  Chandler's  Defence  of  Christianity,  p.  124;  MiU  on 
llythical  Interpr.  p.  318.  •  Isa.  ix.  6.  •  Dan.  vii.  14. 
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Fellow  or  Equal  of  the  Lord  of  HosU^;  and  refers  in  the 
dearest  langpiage  to  His  Incarnation  and  Passion  as  being 
that  of  JehoYsJi  Himself  <:.  Haggai  implies  His  Divinity 
bj  foretelling  that  His  presence  will  make  the  glory  of  the 
second  temple  greater  than  the  glory  of  the  first  d.  Malachi 
points  to  Him  as  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  Jehovah, 
Whom  Israel  was  seeking,  and  Who  would  suddenly  come 
.to  His  templet 

Bead  this  language  as  a  whole ;  read  it  by  the  light  of  the 
great  doctrine  which  it  attests,  and  which  in  turn  illuminates 
it,  the  doctrine  of  a  Messiah  Divine  as  well  as  Human ; — all 
is  natural,  consistent,  full  of  point  and  meaning.  But  divorce 
it  from  that  doctrine  in  obedience  to  a  for^[one  and  arbitrary 
placitum  of  the  negative  criticism,  to  the  effect  that  Jesus 
Christ  shall  be  banished  at  any  cost  from  the  scroll  of  prophecy; 
— how  fiiU  of  difficulties  does  such  language  forthwith  become, 
how  overstrained  and  exaggerated,  how  insipid  and  disappoint- 
ing !  Doubtless  it  is  possible  to  bid  defiance  alike  to  Jewish 
and  to  Christian  interpreters,  and  to  resolve  upon  seeing  in 
the  prophets  only  such  a  sense  as  may  be  consistent  with 
the  theoretical  exigencies  of  Naturalism.  It  is  possible  to 
suggest  that  what  looks  like  supernatural  prediction  is  only 
a  clever  or  chance  &rsightedness,  and  that  expressions  which 
literally  anticipate  a  distant  history  are  but  the  exuberance  of 
poetry,  which,  from  its  very  vagueness,  happens  to  coincide 
with  some  feature,  real  or  imagined,  of  the  remote  future. 
It  is  possible  to  avoid  any  frank  acknowledgment  of  the  im- 
posing spectacle  presented  by  converging  and  consentient  lines 

^  Zecfa.  ziii.  7.  may  does  not  mean  only  an  associate  of  any  kind, 
or  a  neighbour.  'The  word  rendered  ''  My  fellow"  was  revived  by  Zechariah 
from  the  language  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  was  used  eleven  times  in  Leviticus, 
and  then  was  disused.  There  is  no  doubt  then  that  the  word,  being 
revived  oat  of  Leviticus,  is  to  be  understood  as  in  Leviticus;*  hut  in 
Leviticns  it  is  used  strictly  of  a  fellow-man,  one  who  is  as  himself. 
Ijev.  vi.  2,  xviii.  ao,  xix.  11,  15,  17,  xxiv.  19,  xxv.  14, 15,  17.  . .  The  name 
designates  not  one  joined  by  friendship  or  covenant,  or  by  any  voluntary 
act,  but  one  united  indissolubly  by  common  bonds  of  nature,  which  a 
man  may  violate,  but  cannot  annihilate.  . . .  When  then  this  title  is  applied 
to  the  relation  of  an  individual  to  God,  it  is  clear  that  That  Individual  can 
be  no  mere  man,  but  must  be  one  united  with  God  by  an  Unity  of  Beinr. 
The  ^Fellow"  of  the  Lord  is  no  other  than  He  Who  said  in  the  Gospel, 
'*!  and  My  Father  are  One."'  Pusey,  Daniel,  pp.  487,  488.  Hengst. 
Christ,  iv.  pp.  108-iiJ. 

e  2ech.  ii.  i»-i3f  zii*  10;  St.  John  xix.  34,  37;  Rev.  L  7. 

*  Hac.  ii.  7,  0.  •  MsJ.  iii.  i.  r^  ^^^\^ 
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of  prophecy,  and  to  refuse  to  cousider  the  prophetic  utterances, 
except  in  detail  and  one  hj  one;  as  if  forsooth  Messianic 
prophecy  were  an  intellectual  enemy  whose  forces  must  be 
divided  by  the  criticism  that  would  conquer  it  It  is  possible, 
alas  1  even  for  accomplished  scholarship  so  fretfully  to  caqi 
at  each  instance  of  pure  prediction  in  the  Bible,  to  nibble 
away  the  beauty  and  dim  ^e  lustre  of  each  leadiog  utterance 
with  such  persevering  industry,  as  at  length  to  persuade  itself 
that  the  predictive  element  in  Scripture  is  insignificantly  small, 
or  even  that  it  does  not  exist  at  all.  That  modem  criticism 
of  this  temper  should  refuse  to  accept  the  prophetic  witness 
to  the  Divinity  of  the  Messiah,  is  more  to  be  regretted  than 
to  be  wondered  at  And  yet,  if  it  were  seriously  supposed 
that  such  criticism  had  succeeded  in  blotting  out  all  reference 
to  the  Godhead  of  Christ  from  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
we  should  still  have  to  encounter  and  to  explain  that  massive 
testimony  to  the  Messianic  belief  which  lives  on  in  the  Bab- 
binical  literature;  since  that  literature,  whatever  be  the  date 
of  particular  existing  treatises,  contains  traditions,  neither  few 
nor  indistinct,  of  indisputable  antiquity.  In  that  literature 
nothing  is  plainer  than  that  the  ancient  Jews  believed  the 
expected  Messiah  to  be  Divine  f.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that 
this  belief  came  from  without,  from  the  schools  of  Alexandria, 
or  from  the  teaching  of  Zoroaster.  It  was  notoriously  based 
upon  the  language  of  the  Prophets  and  Psalmists.  And  we 
of  to-day,  even  with  our  improved  but  strictly  mechanical 
apparatus  of  grammar  and  dictionaiy,  can  scarcely  pretend  to 
correct  the  early  unprejudiced  interpretation  of  men  who  read 
the  Old  Testament  with  at  least  as  much  instinctive  insight 
into  the  meaning  of  its  archaic  language,  and  of  its  older 
forms  of  thought  and  of  feeling,  as  an  Englishman  in  thb 
generation  can  command  when  he  applies  himself  to  the  study 
of  Sha)te8pearc  or  of  Milton. 

(d)  The  last  stage  of  the  Messianic  doctrine  begins  only  after 
the  close  of  the  Hebrew  Canon.  Among  the  Jews  of  Alexandria, 
the  hope  of  a  Messiah  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  background. 
This  may  have  been  due  to  the  larger  attractions  which  doctrines 
such  as  those  of  the  Sophia  and  the  Logos  would  have  possessed 
for  Hellenized  populations,  or  to  a  somewhat  diminished  interest 
in  the  future  of  Jewish  nationality  caused  by  long  absence  from 

'  For  the  Rabbinical  ooneqition  of  the  Person  of  Messiah,  see  Schottgen, 
Ilor.  Hebr.  vol.  ii.  de  MbssUI,  lib.  i.  c.  i,  sqq.  ^  t 
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Palestine,  or  to  a  cowardly  unwillingness  to  avow  startling  reli- 
^ons  beliefs  in  the  face  of  keen  heathen  critics.  The  two  latter 
motiyes  may  explain  the  partial  or  total  absence  of  Messianic 
allnsions  from  the  writings  of  Philo  and  Josephus ;  the  former 
will  account  for  the  significant  silence  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom. 
Among  the  peasantry,  and  in  the  schools  of  Palestine,  the  Mes- 
sianic doctrine  lived  on.  The  literary  or  learned  form  of  the 
doctrine,  being  based  on  and  renewed  by  the  letter  of  Scripture, 
was  higher  and  purer  than  the  impaired  and  debased  belief  which 
graduidly  established  itself  among  the  masses  of  the  people.  The 
popular  degradation  of  the  doctrine  may  be  traced  to  the  later 
X>olitical  circumstances  of  the  Jews,  acting  upon  the  secular  and 
materialized  element  in  the  national  character.  The  Messianic 
belief,  as  has  been  shewn,  had  two  aspects,  corresponding  re- 
spectively to  the  political  and  to  the  religious  yearnings  of  the 
people  of  Israel.  If  such  a  faith  was  a  relief  to  a  personal  or 
national  sense  of  sin,  it  was  also  a  relief  to  a  sense  of  political 
disappointment  or  degradation.  And  keen  consciousness  of 
political  failure  became  a  dominant  sentiment  among  the  Jewish 
people  during  the  centuries  immediately  preceding  our  Lord's 
Incarnation.  With  some  fitfiil  glimpses  of  national  life,  as  under 
the  Asmoneans,  the  Jews  of  the  Restoration  passed  from  the 
yoke  of  one  heathen  tjrranny  to  that  of  another.  As  in  succes- 
sion they  served  the  Persian  monarchs,  the  Syrian  Greeks,  the 
Idumsean  king,  and  the  Roman  magistrate,  the  Jewish  people 
cast  an  eye  more  and  more  wistfully  to  the  political  hopes  which 
might  be  extracted  from  their  ancient  and  accepted  Messianic 
belief.  They  learned  to  pass  more  and  more  lightly  over  the 
prophetic  pictures  of  a  Messiah  robed  in  moral  majesty,  of  a 
Messiah  relieving  the  woes  of  the  whole  human  family,  of  a 
Messiah  suffering  torture  and  shame  in  the  cause  of  truth.  They 
dwelt  more  and  more  eagerly  upon  the  pictures  of  His  world- 
wide conquest  and  imperial  sway,  and  they  construed  those 
promises  of  coming  triumph  in  the  most  earthly  and  secular 
sense;  they  looked  for  a  Jewish  Alexander  or  for  a  Jewish 
Cssar.  The  New  Testament  exhibits  the  popular  form  of  the 
Messianic  doctrine,  as  it  lay  in  the  minds  of  Galileans,  of 
Samaritans,  of  the  men  of  Jerusaleno.  It  is  plain  how  deeply, 
when  our  Lord  appeared,  the  hope  of  a  Deliverer  had  sunk  into 
the  heart  both  of  peasant  and  townsman ;  yet  it  is  equally  plain 
how  earthly  was  the  taint  which  had  passed  over  the  popular 
apprehension  of  this  glorious  hope,  since  its  first  full  proclamation 
in  the  days  of  the  Brophets.    Doubtless  there  were  saints  like. 


9a   Christ  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah  of  prophecy. 

the  aged  Simeon,  whose  ejes  longed  sore  for  the  Divine  Christ 
foretold  in  the  great  age  of  Hehrew  prophecy.  But  generally 
speaking,  the  piety  of  the  enslaved  Jew  had  become  little  else 
than  a  wrong-headed  patriotism.  His  religious  expectations  had 
been  taken  possession  of  by  his  civic  passions,  and  were  liable  at 
any  moment  to  be  placed  at  the  service  of  a  purely  political 
agitation.  Israel  as  a  theocracy  was  sacrificed  in  his  thought  to 
Israel  as  a  state ;  and  he  was  willing  to  follow  any  adventurer 
into  the  wilderness  or  across  the  Jordan,  if  only  there  was  a 
remote  prospect  of  bringing  the  Messianic  predictions  to  bear 
against  the  hated  soldiery  and  police  of  Rome.  A  religious 
creed  is  always  impoverished  when  it  is  degraded  to  serve 
political  purposes ;  and  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  Messiah  na- 
turally* waned  and  died  away,  when  the  highest  functions 
attributed  to  Him  were  merely  those  of  a  successful  general  or 
of  an  able  statesman.  The  Apostles  themselves,  at  one  time, 
looked  mainly  or  only  for  a  temporal  prince;  and  the  people 
who  were  willing  to  hail  Jesus  as  King  Messiah,  and  to  conduct 
Him  in  royal  pomp  to  the  gates  of  the  holy  city,  had  so  lost 
sight  of  the  real  eminence  which  Messiahship  involved,  that 
when  He  claimed  to  be  Qod,  they  endeavoured  to  stone  Him  for 
blasphemy,  and  this  claim  of  His  was  in  point  of  &ct  the  crime 
for  which  their  leaders  persecuted  Him  to  death?. 

And  yet  when  Jesus  Christ  presented  Hiitaself  to  the  Jewish 
people,  He  did  not  condescend  to  sanction  the  misbelief  of  the 
time,  or  to  swerve  from  the  tenor  of  the  ancient  revelation.  He 
claimed  to  satisfy  the  national  hopes  of  Israel  by  a  prospect 
which  would  identify  the  future  of  Israel  with  that  of  the  world. 
He  professed  to  answer  to  the  fiill,  unmutilated,  spiritual  ex- 
pectations of  prophets  and  of  righteous  men.  They  had  desired 
to  see  and  had  not  seen  Him,  to  hear  and  had  not  heard  Him. 
Long  ages  had  passed,  and  the  hope  of  Israel  was  still  unfulfilled. 
Psalmists  had  turned  back  in  accents  wellnigh  of  despair  to  the 
great  deliverance  from  the  Egyptian  bondage,  when  the  Lord 
brake  the  heads  of  the  dragons  in  the  waters,  and  brought  foun- 
tains out  of  the  hard  rock.  Prophets  had  been  assured  that  at 
last  the  vision  of  ages  should  '  speak  and  not  lie,'  and  had  been 
bidden  '  though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it,  because  it  will  surely  come, 
it  will  not  tarry.'  Each  victory,  each  deliverance,  prefigured 
Messiah's  work;  each  saint,  each  hero,  foreshadowed  some 
separate  ray  of  His  personal  glory ;  each  disaster  gave  strength 


I  Ct  Lect  IV.  pp.  190, 191. 
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to  the  mighty  ciy  for  His  intervention  :  He  was  the  true  soul  of 
the  history,  as  weU  as  of  the  poetry  and  prophecy  of  Israel.  And 
so  much  was  demanded  of  Him,  so  superhuman  were  the  propor- 
tions of  His  expected  actions,  that  He  would  have  disappointed 
Israers  poetry  and  history  no  less  than  her  prophecy,  had  He 
been  merely  one  of  the  sons  of  men.  Tet  when  at  last  in  the 
fulness  of  time  He  came,  that  He  might  satisfy  the  desire  of  the 
nations.  He  was  rejected  by  a  stiff-necked  generation,  because 
He  was  true  to  the  highest  and  brightest  anticipations  of  His 
Advent.  A  Christ  who  had  contented  himself  with  the  debased 
Messianic  ideal  of  the  Herodian  period,  might  have  precipitated 
an  insurrection  against  the  Boman  rule,  and  might  have  ante- 
dated, after  whatever  intermediate  struggles,  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem. Jesus  of  Nazareth  claimed  to  be  the  Divine  Messiah  of 
David  and  of  Isaiah ;  and  therefore  He  died  upon  the  cross, 
to  achieve,  not  the  political  enfranchisement  of  Palestine,  but 
the  spiritual  redemption  of  humanity. 

I.  Permit  me  to  repeat  an  observation  which  has  already  been 
hinted  at.  The  several  lines  of  teaching  by  which  the  Old  Testa- 
ment leads  up  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  are  at  first 
sight  apparently  at  issue  with  that  primary  truth  of  which  the 
Jewish  people  and  the  Jewish  Scriptures  were  the  appointed 
guardians.  '  Hear,  0  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Qod  \* 
That  was  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Jewish  belief  and  polity. 
How  copious  are  the  warnings  against  the  surrounding  idolatries 
in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  M  With  what  varied,  what  delicate, 
what  incisive  irony  do  the  sacred  writers  lash  the  pretensions 
of  the  most  gorgeous  idol-worships,  while  guarding  tiie  solitary 
Majesty  and  the  unshared  prerogatives  of  the  God  of  Israel  ^ !  *  The 
specific  distinction  of  Judbism,'  says  Baur,  '  marking  it  off  from 
aJl  forms  of  heathen  religious  belief  whatever,  is  its  purer,  more 
refined,  and  monotheistic  conception  of  God.  From  the  earliest 
antiquity  downwards,  this  was  the  essential  basis  of  the  Old 
Testament  religion  l.'  And  yet  this  discriminating  and  funda- 
mental truth  does  but  throw  out  into  sharper  outline  and  relief 
those  suggestions  of  personal  distinctions  in  the  Godhead ;  that 
personification  of  the  Wisdom,  if  indeed  the  Wisdom  be  not  a 

^  Dent  tL  4;  cf.  ibid.  iv.  35,  zxxii.  39;  Ps.  xcvi.  5  ;  Isa.  xlii.  8,  xliii. 
10-13,  xliv.  6,  8,  xlv.  5, 6,  X 8,  a  I,  23,  xlviii.  1 1,  la;  Wisd.  xii.  13;  Ecclus.  i.  8. 

>  Dent  IT.  16-18. 

k  Ps.  czT.  4-8 ;  188.  xxxvii  lo,  zliv.  9-30,  xliri.  5,  sq.;  Jer.  ii.  27,  28, 
X.  3-6,  8-10,  14,  16;  Hab.  ii.  18,  19;  Wisd.  xiii.  xiv. 
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Person;  those  visions  in  which  a  Divine  Bein^  is  so  closely 
identified  with  the  Angel  who  represents  Him ;  those  successive 
predictions  of  a  Messiah  personally  distinct  f^om  Jehovah,  yet 
also  the  Saviour  of  men,  the  Lord  and  Ruler  of  all,  the  Judge  of 
the  nations,  Almighty,  Everlasting,  nay,  One  Whom  prophecy 
designates  as  Grod.  How  was  the  Old  Testament  consistent 
with  itself,  how  was  it  loyal  to  its  leading  purpose,  to  its  very 
central  and  animating  idea,  unless  it  was  in  truth  entrusted  with 
a  double  charge ;  unless,  besides  teaching  explicitly  the  Creed  of 
Sinai,  it  was  desin;ned  to  teach  implicitly  a  fuller  revelation,  and 
to  prepare  men  for  the  Creed  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost  %  If  indeed 
the  Old  Testament  had  been  a  semi-polytheistic  literature ;  if  in 
Israel  the  Divine  Unity  had  been  only  a  philosophical  specula- 
tion, shrouded  from  the  popular  eye  by  the  vanous  forms  with 
which  some  imaginative  antiquity  had  peopled  its  national 
heaven  \  if  the  line  of  demarcation  between  such  angel  ministers 
and  guardians  as  we  read  of  in  Daniel  and  Zechariah,  and  the 
High  and  Holy  One  Who  inhabiteth  eternity,  had  been  indistinct 
or  uncertain ;  if  the  Most  Holy  Name  had  been  really  lavished 
upon  created  beings  with  an  indiscriminate  profusion  that  de- 
prived it  of  its  awful,  of  its  incommunicable  value™, — ^then 
these  intimations  which  we  have  been  reviewing  would  have 
been  less  startling  than  they  are.  As  it  is,  they  receive  promi- 
nence from  the  sharp,  unrelieved  antagonism  in  which  they  seem 
to  stand  to  the  main  scope  of  the  books  which  contain  them. 
And  thus  they  are  a  perpetual  witness  that  the  Jewish  Revela- 
tion is  not  to  be  final ;  they  irresistibly  suggest  a  deeper  truth 
which  is  to  break  forth  from  the  pregnant  simplicity  of  God*s 
earlier  message  to  mankind  ;  they  point,  as  we  know,  to  the 
Prologue  of  St  John's  Gospel  and  to  the  Council  chamber  of 
Nicsea,  in  which  the  absolute  Unity  of  the  Supreme  Being  will 
be  fully  exhibited  as  harmonizing  with  the  true  Divinity  of  Him 
Who  was  thus  announced  in  His  distinct  Personality  to  the 
Church  of  Israel. 

2.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  Old  Testament  might  conceivably 
have  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Qodhead  in  other  and 
more  energetic  terms  than  those  which  it  actually  employs. 
Even  if  this  should  be  granted,  let  us  carefully  bear  in  miud 
that  the  witness  of  the  Old  Testament  to  this  truth  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  texts  which  expressly  assert  that  Messiah  should  be 
Divine.     The  Human  Life  of  Messiah,  His  supernatural  birth, 

^  On  the  senses  of  Elohim  in  the  Old  Testament,  sec  Appendix,  Note  B. 
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His  character,  His  death,  His  triumph,  are  predicted  in  the  Old 
Testament  Mrith  a  minuteness  which  utterly  defies  the  rationalistic 
insinuation,  that  the  argumeut  from  prophecy  in  favour  of 
Christ's  cUdms  may  after  all  be  resolved  into  an  adroit  manipu- 
lation of  sundry  more  or  less  irrelevant  quotations.  No  amount 
of  captions  ingenuity  will  destroy  the  substantial  fact  that  the 
leading  features  of  our  Lord's  Human  manifestation  were  an- 
nounced to  the  world  some  centuries  before  He  actually  came 
among  us.  Do  I  say  that  to  be  the  subject  of  prophecy  is  of 
itself  a  proof  of  Divinity  f  Certainly  not.  But  at  least  when 
prophecy  is  so  copious  and  elaborate,  and  yet  withal  so  true  to 
the  fJEU^ts  of  history  which  it  predicts,  its  higher  utterances,  which 
lie  beyond  the  verification  of  the  human  senses,  acquire  corre- 
sponding significance  and  credit  If  the  circumstances  of  Christ's 
Human  Life  were  actually  chronicled  by  prophecy,  prophecy  is 
entitled  to  submissive  attention  when  she  proceeds  to  assert,  in 
whatever  terms,  that  the  Christ  Whom  she  has  described  b  more 
than  Man. 

It  must  be  a  robust  and  somewhat  coarse  scepticism  which 
can  treat  those  early  glimpses  into  the  laws  of  Gk>d's  inner 
being,  those  mysterious  apparitions  to  Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers, 
those  hypostatized  representations  of  Divine  Attributes,  above 
all,  that  Divinity  repeatedly  and  explicitly  ascribed  to  the  pre- 
dicted Bestorer  of  Israel,  only  as  illustrations  of  the  exuberance ' 
of  Hebrew  imagination,  only  as  redundant  tropes  and  moods  of 
Eastern  poetry.  For  when  the  destructive  critics  have  done  their 
worst,  we  are  still  confronted  by  the  fact  of  a  considerable  litera- 
ture, indisputably  anterior  to  the  age  of  Christianity,  and  fore- 
telling in  explicit  terms  the  coming  of  a  Divine  and  Human 
Saviour.  We  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  significance  of  this 
broad  and  patent  fact  Those  who  in  modem  days  have 
endeavoured  to  establish  an  absolute  power  over  the  conduct 
and  lives  of  their  fellow-men  have  found  it  necessary  to  spare 
no  pains  in  one  department  of  political  effort  They  have  en- 
deavoured to  '  inspire,'  if  they  could  not  suppress,  that  powerful 
agency,  which  both  for  good  and  for  evil  moulds  and  informs 
popular  thought  The  control  of  the  press  from  day  to  day  is 
held  in  our  times  to  be  among  the  highest  exercises  of  despotic 
power  over  a  civilized  conmiunity ;  and  yet  the  sternest  despot- 
ism will  in  vain  endeavour  to  recast  in  its  own  favour  the  verdict 
of  history.  History,  as  she  points  to  the  irrevocable  and  un- 
changing past,  can  be  won  neither  by  violence  nor  by  blandish- 
ments to  silence  her  condemnations,  or  to  lavish  her  approvals, 
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or  in  any  degree  to  unsay  the  evidence  of  her  chronicles,  that 
she  may  subserve  the  purpose  and  establish  the  claim  of  some 
aspiring  potentate.  But  He  Who  came  to  reign  by  love  as  by 
onmipotence,  needed  not  to  put  force  upon  the  thought  and 
speech  of  His  contemporaries,  even  could  He  have  willed  to  do 
so  n.  For  already  the  literature  of  fifteen  centuries  had  been 
enlisted  in  His  service ;  and  the  annals  and  the  hopes  of  an 
entire  people,  to  say  nothing  of  the  yearnings  and  guesses  of  the 
world,  had  been  moulded  into  one  long  anticipation  of  Himself. 
Even  He  could  not  create  or  change  the  past;  but  He  could 
point  to  its  unchanging  voice  as  the  herald  of  His  own  claims 
and  destiny.  His  language  would  have  been  folly  on  the  lips  of 
the  greatest  of  the  sons  of  men,  but  it  does  no  more  than  simple 
justice  to  the  true  mind  and  constant  drift  of  the  Old  Testament. 
With  His  Hand  upon  the  Jewish  Canon,  Jesus  Christ  could  look 
opponents  or  disciples  in  the  face,  and  bid  them  'Search  the 
Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they 
are  they  which  testify  of  Me.' 

*  Lncordaire. 
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LECTURE    III. 

OUR  LORD'S  WORK  IN  THE  WORLD  A  WITNESS  TO 
HIS  DIVINITY. 

WkmeehaihThUManthU  Wisdom,  and  these  mighty  works  t  IsnoiT%U 
the  carpenter's  Son  t  is  not  His  mother  eaUed  Mary  t  and  Bis  hre^iren, 
James,  and  Joses,  and  Simon,  and  JvdoM  t  And  Sis  sisters,  aire  they  not 
oUwiAtuf    Whence  thmhaih  This  Ma»aU  these  things t 

St.  Matt.  ziii.  54-56. 

A  SCBPTICAL  prince  once  asked  his  chaplain  to  give  him  some 
dear  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  hut  to  do  so  in  a  few 
words,  because  a  king  had  not  much  time  to  spare  for  such  mat- 
ters. The  chaplain,  tersely  replied,  *  The  Jews,  your  majesty.' 
The  chaplain  meant  to  say  that  the  whole  Jewi^  history  was  a 
witness  to  Christ.  In  the  ages  before  the  Incarnation  Israel 
witnessed  to  His  work  and  to  His  Person,  by  its  Messianic  be- 
lief, by  its  Scriptures,  by  its  ritual,  by  its  rabbinical  schools.  In 
the  ages  which  have  followed  the  Licaination,  Israel  has  wit- 
nessed to  Him  no  less  powerfully  as  the  people  of  the  dispersion. 
In  all  the  continents,  amid  all  the  races  of  the  world,  we  meet 
with  the  nation  to  which  there  clings  an  unexpiated,  self-impre- 
cated guilt.  This  nation  dwells  among  us  and  around  us 
Englishmen ;  it  shares  largely  in  our  material  prosperity ;  its 
socnal  and  civil  life  are  shaped  by  our  national  institutions ;  it 
sends  its  representatives  to  our  tribunals  of  justice  and  to  the 
benches  of  our  senate :  yet  its  heart,  its  home,  its  future,  are 
elsewhere.  It  still  hopes  for  Him  Whom  we  Christians  have 
found ;  it  still  witnesses,  by  its  accumulating  despair,  to  the 
truth  of  the  creed  which  it  so  doggedly  rejects.  Our  rapid  sur- 
vey then  of  those  anticipations  of  our  Loid's  Divinity  which  are 
furnished  by  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  the  literature  more  im- 
mediately dependent  on  it,  has  left  untouched  a  district  of  history 
fruitful  in  considerations  which  bear  upon  our  subject.  But  it 
must  suffice  to  have  hinted  at  the  testimony  which  is  thus 
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indirectly  yielded  by  the  later  Judaism ;  and  we  pass  to-day  to  a 
topic  which  is  in  some  sense  continuous  with  that  of  our  last 
lecture.  We  have  seen  how  the  appearance  of  a  Divine  Person, 
as  the  Saviour  of  men,  was  anticipated  by  the  Old  Testament ; 
let  us  enquire  how  far  Christ's  Divinity  is  attested  by  the  phe- 
nomenon which  we  encounter  in  the  formation  and  continuity  of 
the  Christian  Church. 

I.  When  modem  writers  examine  and  discuss  the  proportions 
and  character  of  our  Lord's  ^plan/  a  Christian  believer  may 
rightly  feel  that  such  a  term  can  only  be  used  in  such  a  comiec- 
tion  with  some  mental  caution.  He  may  urge  that  in  forming 
an  estimate  of  strictly  human  action,  we  can  distinguish  between 
a  plan  and  its  realization ;  but  that  this  distinction  is  obviously 
inapplicable  to  Him  with  Whom  resolve  means  achievement,  and 
Who  completes  His  action,  really  if  not  visibly,  when  He  aimply 
wills  to  act.  It  might  fdrther  be  maintained,  and  with  great 
truth,  that  the  pretension  to  exhibit  our  Lord's  entire  design  in 
His  Life  and  Death  proceeds  upon  a  misapprehension.  It  is  far 
from  being  true  that  our  Lord  has  really  laid  bare  to  the  eyes  of 
men  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Eternal  Mind  in  respect  of  His 
Incarnation.  Indeed  nothing  is  plainer,  or  more  upon  the  veiy 
face  of  the  New  Testament,  than  the  limitations  and  reserve  of 
His  disclosures  on  this  head.  We  see  enough  for  faith  and  for 
practical  purposes^  but  we  see  no  more.  Amid  the  glimpses 
which  are  offered  us  respecting  the  scope  and  range  of  the  In- 
carnation, the  obvious  shades  off  continually  into  mystery,  the 
visible  conmiingles  with  the  unseen.  We  Christians  know  just 
enough  to  take  the  measure  of  our  ignorance ;  we  feel  ourselves 
hovering  intellectually  on  the  outskirts  of  a  vast  economy  of 
mercy,  the  complete  extent  and  the  inner  harmonies  of  which 
One  Eye  alone  can  survey. 

If  however  we  have  before  us  only  a  part  of  the  plan  which 
our  Lord  meant  to  carry  out  by  His  Incarnation  and  Death, 
assuredly  we  do  know  something  and  that  from  His  Own  Lips. 
K  it  is  true  that  success  can  never  be  really  doubtful  to  Omni- 
potence, and  that  no  period  of  suspense  can  be  presumed  to 
intervene  between  a  resolve  and  its  accomplishment  in  the 
Eternal  Mind ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  part  of  our  Lord's 
gracious  condescension  that  He  has,  if  we  may  so  speak,  entered 
into  the  lists  of  history.  He  has  come  among  us  as  one  of  our- 
selves ;  He  has  made  Himself  of  no  reputation,  and  has  been 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man.  He  has  despoiled  Himself  of  His 
advantages ;  He  has  actually  stated  what  He  proposed  to  do  in 
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the  world,  and  has  thus  submitted  Himself  to  the  verdict  of 
man's  experience.  His  own  Words  are  our  warrant  for  compar- 
ing them  with  His  Work  ;  and  He  has  interposed  the  struggles 
of  centuries  between  His  Words  and  their  fulfilment.  He  has  so 
shrouded  His  Hand  of  might  as  at  times  to  seem  as  if  He  would 
court  at  least  the  possibilities  of  failure.  Putting  aside  then  for 
the  moment  any  recorded  intimations  of  Christ's  Will  in  respect 
of  other  spheres  of  l]teing,  with  all  their  mighty  issues  of  life  and 
death,  let  us  enquire  what  it  was  that  He  purposed  to  effect 
within  the  province  of  human  action  and  history. 

Now  the  answer  to  this  question  is  simply,  that  He  proclaimed 
Himself  the  Founder  of  a  world-wide  and  imperishable  Society. 
He  did  not  propose  to  act  powerfully  upon  the  convictions  and 
the  characters  of  individual  men,  and  then  to  leave  to  them, 
when  they  believed  and  felt  alike,  the  liberty  of  voluntarily 
forming  themselves  into  an  association,  with  a  view  to  reciprocal 
sympathy  and  united  action.  From  the  first,  the  formation  of  a 
society  was  not  less  an  essential  feature  of  Christ's  plan,  than  was 
His  redemptive  action  upon  single  souls.  This  society  was  not 
to  be  a  school  of  thinkers,  nor  a  self- associated  company  of  enter- 
prising fellow- workers ;  it  was  to  be  a  Kingdom,  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  the  kingdom  of  Grod  \  For 
ages  indeed  the  Jewish  theocracy  had  been  a  kingdom  of  God 
upon  earth  b.  God  was  the  one  true  King  of  ancient  Israel. 
He  was  felt  to  be  present  in  Israel  as  a  Monarch  living  among 
His  subjects.  The  temple  was  His  palace;  its  sacrifices  and 
ritual  were  the  public  acknowledgment  of  His  present  but  in- 
visible Majesty.  But  the  Jewish  polity,  considered  as  a  system, 
was  an  external  rather  than  an  internal  kingdom  of  God. 
Doubtless  there  were  great  saints  in  ancient  Israel ;  doubtless 
Israel  had  prayers  and  hynms  such  as  may  be  found  in  the 
Psalter,  than  which  nothing  more  searching  and  more  spiritual 
haa  been  since  produced  in  Christendom.  Looking  however  to 
the  popular  working  of  the  Jewish  theocratic  system,  and  to 
what  is  implied  as  to  its  character  in  Jeremiah's  prophecy  of  a 
profoundly  spiritual  kingdom  which  was  to  succeed  it  ^,  may  we 

•  fiatriXfla  rSv  obpwwv  occors  thirty-two  times  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  to 
whidi  it  is  peculiar;  fiaatXtla  rdv  Bwv  five  times.  The  latter  term  occurs 
fifteen  times  in  St.  Mark,  thirty-three  times  in  St.  Luke,  twice  in  St.  John, 
seren  times  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  In  St.  Matt.  xiii.  43,  xxvi.  7g,  we 
fnd^ 000-1X9(9  Tov  TUKTp6s.  Our  Lord  speaks  of  ^  fiaviX^ia  fi  ifiii  three  times, 
St.  John  zviii.  36.  ^  St.  Matt.  xzi.  43. 

«  Jer.  zxxL  31-349  quoted  in  Heb.  Tiii.  8-1 1.        ^  t 
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not  conclude  that  the  Royalty  of  Qod  was  represented  rather  to 
the  senses  than  to  the  heart  and  intelligence  of  at  least  the  mass 
of  His  ancient  subjects  ?  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  announced  a 
new  kingdom  of  God ;  and,  by  terming  it  tha  Kingdom  of  God, 
He  implied  that  it  would  first  fully  deserve  that  sacred  name,  as 
corresponding  with  DanieFs- prophecy  of  a  fifth  empire  <l.  Let 
us  moreover  note,  in  passing,  that  when  using  the  word  '  king- 
dom,' our  Lord  did  not  announce  a  republic.  Writers  who  carry 
into  their  interpretation  of  the  Gospels  ideas  which  have  been 
gained  from  a  study  of  the  Platonic  dialogues  or  of  the  recent 
history  of  France,  may  permit  themselves  to  describe  our  Lord 
as  Founder  of  the  Christian  republic.  And  certainly  St.  Paul, 
when  accommodating  himself  to  political  traditions  and  aspira- 
tions which  still  prevailed  largely  throughout  the  Roman  world, 
repriesents  and  recommends  the  Church  of  Christ  as  the  source 
and  home  of  the  highest  moral  and  mental  liberty,  by  speaking 
freely  of  our  Christian '  citizenship,'  and  of  our  coming  at  baptism 
to  the  '  city'  of  the  living  God^  Not  that  the  Apostle  would 
press  the  metaphor  to  the  extent  of  implying  that  the  new 
society  was  to  be  a  spiritual  democracy ;  since  he  yery  earnestly 
taught  that  even  the  inmost  thoughts  of  its  members  were  to  be 
ruled  by  their  Invisible  King  f.  This  indeed  had  been  the  daim 
of  the  Founder  of  the  kingdom  Himself  S ;  He  willed  to  be  King, 
absolutely  and  without  a  rival,  in  the  new  society;  and  the 
nature  and  extent  of  His  legislation  plainly  shews  us  in  what 
sense  He  meant  to  reign. 

The  original  laws  of  the  new  kingdom  are  for  the  most  part 
set  forth  by  its  Founder  in  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  After  a 
preliminary  statement  of  the  distinctive  character  which  was  to 
mark  the  life  and  bearing  of  those  who  would  fully  correspond 
to  His  Mind  and  Will^,  and  a  further  sketch  of  the  nature  and 
depth  of  the  influence  which  His  subjects  were  to  exert  upon 
other  meni.  He  proceeds  to  define  the  general  relation  of  the 
new  law  which  He  is  promulgating  to  the  law  that  had  preceded 
it  ^.  The  vital  principle  of  His  legislation,  namely,  that  moral 
obedience  shall  be  enforced,  not  merely  in  the  performance  of  or 

'  Dan.  tU.  <^x5. 

irciro\.(Tcv/icu  rf  9t^,  I%il.  i.  37  :  i^lus  rod  tUeyytXlw  woKtrt^cBf.  Heb. 
xiii.  14.  In  Heb.  xi.  10,  xii.  11,  ir^Ais  apparently  embraces  the  whole  Church 
of  Chriflt,  Tiaible  and  invisible;  in  Heb.  zi.  16,  ziii  14,  it  is  restricted  to  the 
latter.  '  2  Cor.  z.  5.  t  St.  Matt,  zziii.  8. 

^  Ibid.  ▼.  z-ia.  i  Ibid.  vers.  13-16.  ^  Ibid.  vers.  17-20. 
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in  the  abstinence  from  outward  acts,  but  in  the  deepest  and  most 
secret  springs  of  thought  and  motive,  is  traced  in  its  application 
to  certain  specific  prescriptions  of  the  older  Law  ^ ;  while  other 
ancient  enactments  are  modified  or  set  aside  by  the  stricter 
purity  "*,  the  genuine  simplicity  of  motive  and  character  d,  the 
entire  unselfishness  o,  and  the  superiority  to  personal  prejudices 
and  exclusiveness  P  which  the  New  Lawgiver  insisted  on.  The 
required  life  of  the  new  kingdom  is  then  exhibited  in  detail ;  the 
duties  of  almsgiving^,  of  prayer^,  and  of  fasting*,  are  successively 
enforced ;  but  the  rectification  of  the  ruling  motive  is  chiefly 
insisted  on  as  essential.  In  performing  religious  duties,  Qod's 
Will,  and  not  any  conventional  standard  of  human  opinion,  is  to 
be  kept  steadily  before  the  eye  of  the  soul.  The  Legislator 
insists  upon  the  need  of  a  single,  supreme,  unrivalled  motive  in 
thought  and  action,  unless  all  is  to  be  lost.  The  uncorruptible 
treasure  must  be  in  heaven ;  the  body  of  the  moral  life  will  only 
be  fiill  of  light  if '  the  eye  is  single ;'  no  man  can  serve  two 
masters  ^.  The  birds  and  the  flowers  suggest  the  lesson  of  trust 
in  and  devotion  to  the  One  Source  and  End  of  life ;  all  will 
really  be  well  with  those  who  in  very  deed  seek  His  kingdom 
and  His  righteousness ".  Charity  in  judgment  of  other  men', 
circumspection  in  communicating  sacred  truth  y,  confidence  and 
constancy  in  prayer  >,  perfect  consideration  for  the  wishes  of 
others^,  yet  also  a  determination  to  seek  the  paths  of  difficulty 
and  sacnfice,  rather  than  the  broad  easy  ways  trodden  by  the 
mass  of  mankind^; — ^these  features  will  mark  the  conduct  of 
loyal  subjects  of  the  kingdom.  They  will  beware  too  of  false 
prophets,  that  is,  of  the  movers  of  spiritual  sedition,  of  teachers 
who  are  false  to  the  truths  upon  which  the  kingdom  is  based  and 
to  the  temper  which  is  required  of  its  real  children.  The  false 
prophets  will  be  known  by  their  moral  unfruitfulness  c,  rather 
than  by  any  lack  of  popularity  or  success.  Finally,  obedience  to 
the  law  of  the  liingdom  is  insisted  on  as  the  one  condition  of 
safety;  obedience S — as  distinct  from  professions  of  loyalty; 
obedience, — which  will  be  found  to  have  really  based  a  man's 
life  upon  the  immoveable  rock  at  that  solemn  moment  when  all 
that  stands  upon  the  sand  must  utterly  perish  \ 

>  St.  Matt  v.  a  1-30.  ■  Ibid.  vers.  31,  33.  «  Ibid.  ven.  33-37. 

•  Ibid.  Ten.  38-42.  p  Ibid.  vers.  43-47*  *  Ibid.  vi.  1-4. 
'  Ibid.  Ten.  5-8.  ■  Ibid.  vera.  x6-i8.  *  Ibid.  ver.  34. 
■  Ibid.  vers.  35-34.  «  Ibid.  vii.  1-5.  1  Ibid.  tct.  6., 

«  Ibid.  vers.  7-11.  •  Ibid.  ver.  12.  *  Ibid.  vers.  13,  14. 

*  Ibid.  Ten.  15-20.  ^  Ibid.  vera.  21-23.  *  I^^^*  ^c^^*  H'-27* 
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loz       The  Kingdom  both  visible  and  invisible. 

Such  a  proclamation  of  the  law  of  the  kingdom  as  was  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  already 'implied  that  the  kingdom  would 
be  at  once  visible  and  invisible.  On  the  one  hand  certain  out- 
ward duties,  such  as  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  fasting, 
are  prescribed  ^ ;  on  the  other,  the  new  law  urgently  pushes  its 
claim  of  jurisdiction  far  beyond  the  range  of  material  acts  into 
the  invisible  world  of  thought  and  motive.  The  visibility  of  the 
kingdom  lay  already  in  the  fact  of  its  being  a  society  of  men, 
and  not  a  society  solely  made  up  of  incorporeal  beings  such  as 
the  angels.  The  King  never  professes  that  He  will  be  satisfied 
with  a  measure  of  obedience  which  sloth  or  timidity  might  eon- 
fine  to  the  region  of  inoperative  feelings  and  convictions ;  He 
insists  with  great  emphasis  upon  the  payment  of  homage  to  His 
Invisible  Majesty,  outwardly,  and  before  the  eyes  of  men.  Not 
to  confess  Him  before  men  is  to  break  with  Him  for  ever  %\  it 
is  to  forfeit  His  blessing  and  protection  when  these  would  most 
be  needed.  The  consistent  bearing,  then,  of  His  loyal  subjects 
will  bring  the  reality  of  His  rule  before  the  sight  of  men  ;  but, 
besides  this,  He  provides  His  realm  with  a  visible  government, 
deriving  its  authority  from  Himself,  and  entitled  on  this  account 
to  deferential  and  entire  obedience  on  the  part  of  His  subjects. 
To  the  first  members  of  this  government  His  commission  runs 
thus  : — *  He  that  receiveth  you,  receiveth  Me  *^.*  It  is  the  King 
Who  will  Himself  reign  throughout  all  history  on  the  thrones  of 
His  representatives;  it  is  He  Who,  in  their  persons,  will  be 
acknowledged  or  rejected.  In  this  way  His  empire  will  have  an 
external  and  political  side;  nor  is  its  visibility  to  be  limited  to 
its  governmental  organization.  The  form  of  prayer  *  which  the 
King  enjoins  on  His  subjects,  and  the  outward  visible  actions  by 
which,  according  to  His  appointment,  membership  in  His  king- 
dom is  to  be  begun  J  and  maintained  *^,  make  the  very  life  and 
movement  of  the  new  society,  up  to  a  certain  point,  visible. 
But  undoubtedly  the  real  strength  of  the  kingdom,  its  deepest 
life,  its  truest  action,  are  veiled  from  sight.  At  bottom  it  is  to 
be  a  moral,  not  a  material  empire ;  it  is  to  be  a  realm  not  merely 
of  bodies  but  of  souls,  of  souls  instinct  with  intelligence  and  love. 
Its  seat  of  power  will  be  the  conscience  of  mankind  Not  *  here' 
or  'there'  in  outward  signs  of  establishment  and  supremacy,  but 
in  the  free  conformity  of  the  thought  and  heart  of  its  members 

'  St.  Matt.  vi.  9-13,  16.  8  Ibid.  z.  32  ;  St.  Luke  zil  8. 

^  St.  Matt.  X.  40;  comp.  St  Lake  z.  16.       1  St.  Matt.  vi.  9-13. 
i  Ibid,  xxviii.  19 ;  St.  John  iii.  5. 


^  St.  Lake  zxiL  19 ;  x  Cor.  zi.  34 ;  St.  John  tl  53. 
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to  the  Will  of  their  Unseen  Sovereign,  shall  it9  power  be  most 
dearly  recognised.  Not  as  an  oppressive  outward  code,  but  as 
an  inward  buoyant  exhilarating  motive,  will  the  King's  Law 
mould  the  life  of  His  subjects.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  God  will 
he  found  to  be  'within'  men^;  it  will  be  set  up,  not  like  an 
earthly  empire  by  military  conquest  or  by  violent  revolution,  but 
noiselessly  and  *  not  with  observation™.'  It  will  be  maintained  by 
weapons  more  spiritual  than  the  sword.  '  If,'  said  the  Monarch, 
*  My  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  My  servants  fight, 
but  now  is  My  kingdom  not  from  hence".* 

The  charge  to  the  twelve  Apostles  exhibits  the  outward 
agency  by  which  the  kingdom  would  be  established  <>;  and 
the  discourse  in  the  supper-room  unveils  yet  more  fuUy  the 
secret  sources  of  its  strength  and  the  nature  of  its  influence  P. 
But  the  *plan'  of  its  Founder  with  reference  to  its  establish- 
ment in  the  world  is  perhaps  most  fully  developed  in  that 
series  of  parables,  which,  from  their  common  object  and  from 
their  juxtaposition  in  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  are  commonly 
termed  Parables  of  the  Kingdom. 

How  various  would  be  the  attitudes  of  the  human  heart 
towards  the  'word  of  the  kingdom,'  that  is,  towards  the 
authoritative  announcement  of  its  establishment  upon  the 
earth,  is  pointed  out  in  the  Parable  of  the  Sower.  The  seed 
of  truth  would  fall  from  His  Hand  throughout  all  time  by 
the  wayside,  upon  stony  places,  and  among  thorns,  as  well 
as  upon  the  good  ground  4.  It  might  be  antecedently  supposed 
that  within  the  limits  of  the  new  kingdom  none  were  to  be 
looked  for  save  the  holy  and  the  faithful.  But  the  Parable 
of  the  Tares  corrects  this  too  idealistic  anticipation  ;  the  king- 
dom is  to  be  a  field  in  which  until  the  final  harvest  the 
tares  must  grow  side  by  side  with  the  wheats  The  astonishing 
expansion  of  the  kingdom  throughout  the  world  is  illustrated 

'  8t  Luke  xvii-  21.  ™  Ibid.  Tcr.  ao.  "  St.  John  xviii.  ^fi. 

•  St.  Mfttt.  z.  5-43.  P  St.  John  zIt.  zt.  zvL 

4  8t  Matt.  ziii.  3-8,  19-23. 

'  St.  Matt.  ziii.  24-30,  36-43.  'In  catholicft  enim  ecdesid,  qua  non  in 
soIA  Africa  sicat  pars  Donati,  led  per  omnes  gentes,  sicat  promissa  eflt, 
dilatatur  atqne  diffunditnr,  in  nniverso  mundo,  sicat  dicit  Apostolus,  fruc- 
tificEDS  et  crescens,  et  boni  sunt  et  mali.'  St  Aug.  Ep.  108,  n.  6.  '  Si 
boni  snmus  in  eoclesiA  Christi,  frnmenta  sumus ;  si  mali  sumus  in  ecclesii 
Christ],  palea  sumus,  tamen  ab  areft  non  recedimus.  Tu  qui  vento  tenta- 
tionis  foris  Tolasti,  quid  es?  Triticum  non  toUit  Tentus  ez  areA.  £z  eo 
ergo,  ubi  es,  agnosce  quid  es.'  In  Ps.  Izz.  (Vulg.)  Serm.  ii.  n.  12.  Civ. 
1^1  i.  35,  and  especially  Betract.  it  18. 
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by  'the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  indeed  is  the  least  of 
all  seeds^  but  when  it  is  grown  it  is  the  greatest  among  herbs "/ 
The  principle  and  method  of  that  expansion  are  to  be  observed 
in  the  action  of '  the  leaven  hid  in  the  three  measures  of  mealt.' 
A  secret  invisible  influence,  a  soul-attracting,  soul-subduing 
enthusiasm  for  the  King  and  His  work,  would  presently  pene- 
trate the  duU,  dense,  dead  mass  of  human  society,  and  its 
hard  heart  and  stagnant  thought  would  expand,  in  virtue  of 
this  inward  impulse,  into  a  new  life  of  light  and  love.  Thus 
the  kingdom  is  not  merely  represented  as  a  mighty  whole, 
of  which  each  subject  soul  is  a  fractional  part  It  is  exhibited 
as  an  attractive  influence,  acting  energetically  upon  the  inner 
personal  life  of  individuals.  It  is  itself  the  great  intellectual 
and  moral  pzize  of  which  each  truth-seeking  soul  is  in  quests 
and  to  obtain  which  all  else  may  wisely  and  well  be  left  behind. 
The  kingdom  is  a  treasure  hid  in  a  fields,  that  is,  in  a  line 
of  thought  and  enquiry,  or  in  a  particular  discipline  and  mode 
of  life;  and  the  wise  man  will  gladly  part  with  all  that  he 
has  to  buy  that  field.  Or  the  kingdom  is  like  a  merchant-man 
seeking  'goodly  pearls^;'  he  sells  all  his  possessions  that  he 
may  buy  the  '  one  pearl  of  great  price.'  Here  it  \b  hinted  that 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  is  a  costly  conquest  and  mastery 
of  truth,  of  that  one  absolute  and  highest  Truth,  which  is 
contrasted  with  the  lower  and  relative  truths  current  among 
men.  The  preciousness  of  membership  in  the  kingdom  is 
only  to  be  completely  realized  by  an  unreserved  submission 
to  the  law  of  sacrifice;  the  kingdom  flashes  forth  in  its 
full  moral  beauty  before  the  eye  of  the  soul,  as  the  merchant- 
man resigns  his  all  in  favour  of  the  one  priceless  pearl.  In 
these  two  parables,  then,  the  individual  soul  is  represented 
as  seeking  the  kingdom;  and  it  is  suggested  how  tragic  in 
many  cases  would  be  the  incidents,  how  excessive  the  sacrifices, 
attendant  upon  '  pressing  into  it.'  But  a  last  parable  is  added 
in  which  the  kingdom  is  pictured,  not  as  a  prize  which  can 
be  seized  by  separate  souls,  but  as  a  vast  imperial  system, 
as  a  world-wide  home  of  all  the  races  of  mankind.  Like 
a  net<  thrown  into  the  Galilean  lake,  so  would  the  kingdom 
extend  its  toils  around  entire  tribes  and  nations  of  men; 
the  vast  struggling  multitude  would  be  drawn  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  eternal  shore ;  until  at  last  the  awful  and  final 

•  St.  Matt.  xiii.  31,  32.  *  Ibid.  ver.  33.  «  Ibid.  ver.  44. 

^  Ibid.  Ters.  45,  46.  '  Ibid.  vers.  47-50. 
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separation  would  take  place  beneath  the  eye  of  Absolute  Justice; 
the  good  would  bo  gathered  into  vessels,  but  the  bad  would 
be  cast  away. 

The  proclamation  of  this  kingdom  was  termed  the  Gospel, 
that  is,  the  good  news  of  Ood.  It  was  good  news  for  mankind, 
Jewish  as  well  as  Pagan,  that  a  society  was  set  up  on  earth 
wherein  the  human  soul  might  rise  to  the  height  of  its  original 
destmy,  might  practically  understand  the  blessedness  and  the 
awfdlness  of  life,  and  might  hold  constant  communion  in  a 
free,  trustful,  joyous,  childlike  spirit  with  the  Author  and 
the  End  of  its  existence.  The  ministerial  work  of  our  Lord 
was  one  long  proclamation  of  this  kingdouL  He  was  per- 
petoally  defining  its  outline,  or  promulgating  and  codifying 
its  laws,  or  institutmg  and  explaining  the  channels  of  its 
oiganic  and  individual  life,  or  gathering  new  subjects  into 
it  by  His  words  of  wisdom  or  by  His  deeds  of  power,  or 
perfecting  and  refining  the  temper  and  cast  of  character  which 
was  to  distinguish  theuL  When  at  length  He  had  Himself 
overcome  the  sharpness  of  death.  He  opened  this  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  all  believers  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  His  ministry 
had  begun  with  the  words,  'Eepent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  handy ;'  He  left  the  world,  bidding  His  followers 
earry  forward  the  fit>ntier  of  His  kingdom  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  Ihe  human  family ',  and  promising  them  that  His  presence 
within  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  co-enduring  with  time  K 

Let  us  note  more  especially  two  features  in  the  'plan'  of 
our  Blessed  Lord. 

(a)  And,  first,  its  originality.  Need  I  say,  brethren,  that 
real  originality  is  rare  ?  In  this  place  many  of  us  spend  our 
time  very  largely  in  imitating,  recombining,  reproducing  existing 
thought  Conscious  as  we  are  that  for  the  most  part  we  are 
only  passing  on  under  a  new  form  that  which  in  its  substance 
has  come  to  us  from  others,  we  honestly  say  so;  yet  it  may 
chance  to  us  at  some  time  to  imagine  that  in  our  brain  an 
idea  or  a  design  has  taken  shape,  which  is  originally  and 
in  truth  our  own  creation — 

'  Libera  per  vacuiim  posni  vestigia  prinoeps ; 
Non  aliena  meo  press!  pedeV 

Those  few,  rapid,  decisive  moments  in  which  genius  consciously 
enjoys  the  exhilarating  sense  of  wielding  creative  power,  may 

7  St.  Matt.  iv.  1 7.  >  Ibid,  zxviii.  lo ;  St  Lake  zxiv.  47 ;  Acts  i.  8. 

•St  Matt.  xiviiK  2a  *  Hor.  Ep.  t  19.  ii^,,,, ^y GoOglc 
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naturally  be  treasured  in  memory;  and  yet,  even  in  theses 
how  bard  must  it  be  to  verify  the  assumed  fact  of  an  absolute 
originality !  We  of  this  day  find  the  atmosphere  of  human 
thought,  even  more  than  the  surface  of  the  earth,  preoccupied 
and  thronged  with  the  results  of  man's  activity  in  times  past 
and  present.  In  proportion  to  our  consciousness  of  our  real 
pbligations  to  this  general  stock  of  mental  wealth,  must  we 
not  hesitate  to  presume  that  any  one  idea,  the  immediate  origin 
of  which  we  cannot  trace,  is  in  reality  our  own*  Suppose 
that  in  this  or  that  instance  we  do  believe  ourselves,  in  perfect 
good  faith,  to  have  produced  an  idea  which  is  really  entitled 
to  the  merit  of  originality.  May  it  not  be,  that  if  at  the  right 
moment  we  could  have  examined  the  intellectual  air  around 
us  with  a  sufficiently  powerful  microscopej  we  should  have 
detected  the  germ  of  our  idea  'floating  in  upon  our  personal 
thought  from  without  c?*  We  only  imagine  ourselves  to  hav6 
created  the  idea  because,  at  the  time  of  our  inhaling  it^  we 
were  not  conscious  of  doing  so.  The  idea  perhaps  was  suggested 
indirectly ;  it  came  to  us  along  with  some  other  idea  upon 
which  our  attention  was  mainly  fixed ;  it  came  to  us  so  dis- 
guised or  so  undeveloped,  that  we  cannot  recognise  it,  so  as 
to  trace  the  history  of  its  growth.  It  came  to  us  during  the 
course  of  a  casual  conversation ;  or  from  a  book  the  very  name 
of  which  we  have  forgotten ;  and  our  relationship  towards  it 
has  been  after  all  that  of  a  nurse,  not  that  of  a  parent.  We 
have  protected  it,  cherished  it,  warmed  it,  and  at  length 
it  has  grown  within  the  chambers  of  our  mind,  until  we  have 
recognised  its  value  and  led  it  forth  into  the  sunlight,  shaping 
it,  colouring  it,  expressing  it  after  a  manner  strictly  our  own, 
and  believing  in  good  faith  that  because  we  have  so  entirely 
determined  its  form,  we  are  the  creators  of  its  substance  <l. 
At  any  rate,  my  brethren,  genius  herself  has  not  been  slow  to 
confess  how  difficult  it  is  to  say  that  any  one  of  her  triumphs 
is  certainly  due  to  a  true  originality.  In  one  of  his  later 
recorded  conversations  Qoethe  was  endeavouring  to  decide 
what  are  the  real  obligations  of  genius  to  the  influences  which 
inevitably  affect  it.  'Much,'  said  he,  *is  talked  about  originality; 
but  what  does  originality  mean  1  We  are  no  sooner  bom  than 
the  world  around  begins  to  act  upon  us;  its  action  lasts  to 
the  end  of  our  lives  and  enters  into  everything.     All  that  we 

«  This  illustration  was  suggested  to  me,  some  years  ago,  by  a  weU-known 
Oxford  tutor.  It  is  developed,  with  his  usual  force,  by  F^liz,  J^sos-Christ 
p.  128.  A  Baatain,  £tude  sur  Tart  de  parler  en  public 
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can  truly  call  our  own  is  our  energy,  our  vigour,  our  wiD.  If 
I,*  he  continued,  'could  enumerate  all  that  I  really  owe  to 
the  great  men  who  have  preceded  me,  and  to  those  of  my 
own  day,  it  would  be  seen  that  very  little  is  really  my  own. 
It  is  a  point  of  capital  importance  to  observe  at  what  time  of 
life  the  influence  of  a  great  character  is  brought  to  bear  on  us. 
Lessing,  Winkelmann,  and  Kant,  were  older  than  I,  and  it 
has  been  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  me  that  the  two  first 
powerfully  influenced  my  yonth  and  the  last  my  old  age®.' 
On  such  a  subject,  Qoethe  may  be  deemed  a  high  authority, 
and  he  certainly  was  not  likely  to  do  an  injustice  to  genius, 
or  to  be  guilty  of  a  false  humility  when  speaking  of  himself. 

But  our  Lord's  design  to  establish  upon  the  earth  a  kingdom 
of  souls  was  an  original  design.  Remark,  as  bearing  upon  this 
originality,  our  Lord's  isolation  in  His  early  life.  His  social 
obscurity  is,  in  the  eyes  of  thoughtful  men,  the  safeguard  and 
guarantee  of  His  originality.  It  is  not  seriously  pretended, 
on  any  side,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  enriched  with  one  single 
ray  of  His  thought  from  Athens,  from  Alexandria^  from  the 
mystics  of  the  Ganges  or  of  the  Indus,  from  the  disciples  of 
Zoroaster  or  of  Confucius.  The  centurion  whose  servant  He 
healed,  the  Greeks  whom  He  met  at  the  instance  of  St.  Philip,  f 
the  Syro.phoenician  woman,  the  judge  who  condemned  and  the 
soldiers  who  crucified  Him,  are  the  few  Gentiles  with  whom 
He  is  recorded  to  have  had  dealings  during  His  earthly  life. 
But  was  our  Lord  equally  isolated  from  the  world  of  Jewish 
speculation  ?  M.  Kenan,  indeed,  impatient  at  the  spectacle  of 
an  unrivalled  originality,  suggests,  not  without  some  hesitation, 
that  Hillel  was  the  reid  teacher  of  Jesus  ^.    But  Dr.  Schenkel 

*  ConTersations  de  Ooethe,  trad.  Delerot,  torn.  ii.  p.  343,  quoted  in 
the  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,  15  Oct.  1865. 

f' Hillel  fnt  le  mii  maltre  de  J^sub,  s'Q  est  permts  de  parler  de  maltre 
quuid  il  s'agit  d^nne  si  haute  originality.'  Vie  de  Jdsus,  p.  35.  As  an 
instance  of  our  Lord*8  real  independence  of  Hillel,  a  single  example  may 
suffice.  A  recent  writer  on  'the  Talmud'  gives  the  following  story.  'One 
day  a  heathen  went  to  Shammai,  the  head  of  the  rival  academy,  and  asked 
bim  mockingly  to  convert  him  to  the  law  while  he  stood  on  one  leg.  The 
hate  master  turned  him  from  the  door.  He  then  went  to  Hillel,  who  gave 
him  that  reply — wm»  %o  vnddy  propagated — 'Bo  not  unto  another  what 
thou  wouldest  not  have  another  do  unto  thee.  This  is  the  whole  law: 
the  rest  is  mere  commentary.'  Quarterly  Review,  Oct.  1867,  p.  441-  art. 
'The  Talmud.'  Or,  as  HiUel's  words  are  rendered  by  Lightfoot:  'Quod 
tibi  ipsi  odiosum  est,  proximo  ne  feceris :  nam  hsec  est  tota  lex.'  Hor. 
Hebr.  in  Matt.  p.  129.  The  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  appears  to 
usome  the  identity  of  HiUel's  saying  with  the  precept  of  our  Blessed  Lord. 
St.  ICatt.  TiL  13 ;  8t  Luke  ?L  31.    Yet  in  truth  how  wide  is  the  intttral     ^ 
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will  tell  us  that  this  suggestion  rests  on  no  historical  basis 
whatever  er,  while  we  may  remark  in  passing  that  it  is  at  issue 
with  a  theory  which  you  would  not  care  to  notice  at  length, 
but  which  M.  Benan  cherishes  with  much  fondness,  and  which 
represents  our  Lord's  'tone  of  thought'  as  a  psychological 
result  of  the  scenery  of  north-eastern  Palestine  \  The  kindred 
assumption  that  when  making  His  yearly  visits  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  or  at  other  times,  Jesus  must 
have  become  the  pupil  of  some  of  the  leading  Jewish  doctors 
of  the  day,  is  altogether  gratuitous.  Once  indeed,  when  He 
was  twelve  years  old,  He  was  found  in  a  synagogue,  hard  by 
the  temple,  in  close  intellectual  contact  with  ^;ed  teachers 
of  the  Law.  But  all  who  hear  Him,  even  then,  in  His  early 
Boyhood,  are  astonished  at  His  understanding  and  answers; 
and  the  narrative  of  the  Evangelist  implies  that  the  occurrence 
was  not  repeated.  Moreover  there  was  no  teaching  in  Judaea 
at  that  era,  which  had  not,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  expression, 
a  sectarian  colouring.  But  what  is  there  in  the  doctrine  or 
in  the  character  of  Jesus  that  connects  Him  with  a  Pharisee 
or  a  Sadducee,  or  an  Herodian,  or  an  Essene  type  of  education? 
Is  it  not  significant  that,  as  Schleiermacher  remarks,  'of  all 
the  sects  then  in  vogue  none  ever  claimed  Jesus  as  representing 
it,  none  branded  Him  with  the  reproach  of  apostajgy  from  its 
tenets  U'  Even  if  we  lend  an  ear  to  the  precarious  conjecture 
that  He  may  have  attended  some  elementary  school  at  Nazareth, 

between  the  merely  nef^otim  rule  of  the  Jewish  President,  (which  had  already 
been  given  in  Tobit  iv.  15.)  and  the  poeitive  precept — Ztra  &y  94\.fiT9  7m 
woi&ffuf  Ifiuf  ol  Mpcnroi,  ofirw  Ko}  dfic7s  iroicTrc  airrois—of  the  Divine  Master. 
On  Gibbon's  citation  from  Isocrates  of  a  precept  equivalent  to  HiJl^s, 
see  Archbishop  Trench,  Hols.  Lect.  p.  157. 

8  <Ganz  nnbewiesen  ist  es/  Scheukel,  Charakterbild  Jean,  p.  39,  note. 
When  however  Dr.  Schenkel  himself  says, '  Den  Einblick,  den  Er  [so.  Jesns] 
in  das  Wesen  und  Treiben  der  religiosen  Richtungen  nnd  Parteinngen 
seines  Volkes  in  so  hohem  Masse  befoss,  hat  Er  ans  personlicher  Wahmeh- 
mung  nnd  nnmittelbarem  Verkehr  mit  den  Hauptem  nnd  Vertretem  der 
versdiiedenen  Parteistandpunkte  gewonnen*  (ibid.),  where  is  the  justification 
of  this  assertion,  except  in  the  Humanitarian  and  Naturalistic  theory  of  the 
writer,  which  makes  some  such  assumption  necessary? 

1*  Vie  de  J^sus,  p.  64:  'Une  nature  ravissante  contribnait  k  former 
cet  esprit.*  Then  follows  a  description  of  the  flowers,  the  animals,  the 
insects,  and  the  mountains  (p.  65),  the  farms,  the  fruit-gardens,  and  the 
vintage  (p.  66),  of  Northern  Galilee.  M.  Renan  concludes,  'cette  vie 
contente  et  fu^ement  satisfidte  •  .  se  spiritualisait  en  rdves  ^th^r^s,  en 
nne  sorte  de  mystidsme  po^dque  oonfondant  le  del  et  la  terre. . .  •  Toute 
rhistoire  du  CluristianiBme  naissant  est  devenue  de  la  sorte  une  d^Udeuse 
pastorale.*  p.  67.  ^  Leben  Jesu,  vorl.  xvL 
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it  18  plain  that  the  people  helieved  Him  to  have  gone  through 
no  formal  course  of  theological  training.  '  How  knoweth  This 
Man  letters,  having  never  learned)')'  was  a  question  which 
betrayed  the  popular  surprise  created  by  a  Teacher  Who  spoke 
with  the  highest  authority,  and  Who  yet  had  never  sat  at 
the  feet  of  an  accredited  doctor.  It  was  the  homage  of  public 
enthusiasm  which  honoured  Him  with  the  title  of  Rabbi ; 
since  this  title  did  not  then  imply  that  one  who  bore  it  had 
been  qualified  by  any  intellectual  exercises  for  an  official  teaching 
position.  Isolated,  as  it  seemed,  obscure,  uncultivated,  illiterate, 
the  Son  of  Mary  did  not  concern  Himself  to  struggle  against 
or  to  reverse  what  man  would  deem  the  crushing  disadvantages 
of  £Db  lot  He  did  not^  like  philosophers  of  antiquity,  or  like 
the  active  spirits  of  the  middle  ages,  spend  His  Life  in  perpetual 
transit  between  one  lecturer  of  reputation  and  another,  between 
this  and  that  focus  of  earnest  and  progressive  thought.  He 
was  not  a  Goethe,  continually  enriching  and  refining  his  con- 
ceptions by  contact  with  a  long  succession  of  intellectual  Mends, 
reaching  from  Lavater  to  Eckermann.  Still  less  did  He, 
during  His  early  Manhood,  live  in  any  such  atmosphere  as 
that  of  this  place,  where  interpenetrating  all  our  differences 
of  age  and  occupation,  and  even  of  conviction,  there  is  the 
magnificent  inheritance  of  a  common  fund  of  thought,  to  which, 
whether  we  know  it  or  not,  we  are  all  constantly  and  inevitably 
debtors.  He  mingled  neither  with  great  thinkers  who  could 
mould  educated  opinion,  nor  with  men  of  gentle  blood  who 
could  give  its  tone  to  society;  He  passed  those  thirty  years 
as  an  under-workman  in  a  carpenter's  shop ;  He  lived  in  what 
might  have  seemed  the  depths  of  mental  solitude  and  of  social 
obscurity ;  and  then  He  went  forth,  not  to  foment  a  political 
revolution,  nor  yet  to  found  a  local  school  of  evanescent  sen- 
timent, but  to  proclaim  an  enduring  and  world-wide  Kingdom 
of  souls,  based  upon  the  culture  of  a  common  moral  character, 
and  upon  intellectual  submission  to  a  common  creed. 

Christ's  isolation,  then,  is  the  guarantee  of  His  originality ; 
yet  had  He  lived  as  much  in  public  as  He  lived  in  obscurity, 
where,  let  me  ask,  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  anticipated  as  a 
practical  project  in  the  ancient  world  )  What,  beyond  the  inter- 
change of  thought  on  moral  subjects,  has  the  kingdom  proclaimed 
by  our  Lord  in  common  with  the  philosophical  schools  or  coteries 
which  grouped  themselves  around  Socrates  and  other  teachers 

*  St  John  Tii.  15.  ^  t 
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of  classical  Greece  M  These  schools,  indeed,  differed  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  not  merely  in  their  lack  of  any  pretensions 
to  supernatural  aims  or  powers,  but  yet  more,  in  that  they  only 
existed  for  the  sake  of  a  temporary  convenience,  and  that  their 
members  were  bound  to  each  other  by  no  necessary  ties^n. 
Again,  what  was  there  in  any  of  the  sects  of  Judaism  that  could 
have  suggested  such  a  conception  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven  1 
Each  and  all  they  differ  from  it,  I  will  not  say  in  organization 
and  structure,  but  in  range  and  compass,  in  life  and  action,  in 
spirit  and  aim.  Or  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven  even  traced  in 
outline  by  the  vague  yearnings  and  aspirations  after  a  better 
time,  which  entered  so  mysteriously  into  the  popular  thought  of 
the  heathen  populations  in  the  Augustan  age^^  1  Certainly  it  was 
an  answer,  complete  yet  unexpected,  to  these  aspirations.  They 
did  not  originate  it ;  they  could  not  have  originated  it ;  they 
primarily  pointed  to  a  material  rather  than  to  a  moral  Utopia, 
to  an  idea  of  improvement  which  did  not  enter  into  the  plan  of 
the  Founder  of  the  new  kingdom.  But  you  ask  if  the  announce- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  our  Lord  was  not  really  a 
continuation  of  the  announcement  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by 

^  Mr.  Lecky  makes  an  observation  npon  the  originality  of  our  Lord's  moral 
teaching,  considered  generally,  which  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  Rational- 
ism in  Europe,  i.  p.  338.  'Nothing  too,  can,  as  I  conceive,  be  more  ei^ 
roneons  or  supeificial  than  the  reasonings  of  those  who  maintain  that 
the  moral  element  in  Christianity  has  in  it  nothing  distinctive  or  peculiar. 
The  method  of  this  school,  of  which  Bolingbroke  may  be  regarded  as  the 
type,  is  to  collect  from  the  writings  of  different  heathen  writers,  certain 
isolated  passages  embodying  precepts  that  were  inculcated  by  Christianity ; 
and  when  the  collection  had  become  very  large  the  task  was  supposed  to  be 
accomplished.  But  the  true  originality  of  a  system  of  moral  teaching  depends 
not  so  much  upon  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  as  upon  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  fused  into  a  symmetrical  whole,  upon  the  proportionate 
value  that  is  attached  to  different  qualities,  or,  to  state  the  same  thing  by  a 
single  word,  upon  the  type  of  character  that  is  formed.  Now  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  Christian  type  differs,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind  from 
the  Pagan  one.'  This  general  observation  might  legitimately  include  the 
vital  differences  which  sever  all  merely  human  schemes  of  moral  association 
and  co-operation  from  that  of  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  Church.  See  also 
Tulloch  on  The  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  p.  190. 

n  This  point  is  well  stated  in  Ecce  Homo,  p.  91,  sqq.  The  writer  observes 
that  if  Socrates  were  to  appear  at  the  present  day,  he  would  form  no  society, 
as  the  invention  of  printing  would  have  rendered  it  unnecessary.  But  the 
formation  of  an  organized  society  was  of  the  very  essence  of  the  work  of 
Christ.  I  heartily  rejoice  to  recognise  the  fulness  with  which  this  vital 
truth  is  set  forth  by  one  from  whom  serious  Churchmen  must  feel  themselves 
to  be  separated  by  some  deep  differences  of  belief  and  principle. 

^  Virgil,  Ed.  iv.,.£n.  vi.  793,  and  Suetonius,  Vespasianus,  iv.  5. 
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St  John  the  Baptist?  You  might  go  farther,  and  enquire,  whether 
this  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  not  to  be  traced 
np  to  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  respecting  a  fifth  empire  ?  For  the 
present  of  course  I  waive  the  question  which  an  Apostle  o  would 
have  raised,  as  to  whether  the  Spirit  That  spoke  in  St  John  and 
in  Daniel  was  not  the  Spirit  of  the  Christ  Himself.  But  let  us 
enquire  whether  Daniel  or  St.  John  do  anticipate  our  Lord's 
plan  in  such  a  sense  as  to  rob  it  of  its  immediate  originality. 
The  Baptist  and  the  prophet  foretell  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Be  it  so.  But  a  name  is  one  thing,  and  the  vivid  complete 
grasp  of  an  idea  is  another.  We  are  accustomed  to  distinguish 
with  some  wholesome  severity  between  originality  of  phrase  and 
originality  of  thought.  An  intrinsic  poverty  of  thought  may  at 
times  succeed  in  formulating  an  original  expression;  while  a 
trae  originality  will  often,  nay  generally,  welcome  a  time- 
honoured  and  conventional  phraseology,  if  it  can  thus  secure 
cnrrency  and  acceptance  for  the  truth  which  it  has  brought  to 
light  and  which  it  desires  to  set  forth  p.  The  originality  of  our 
Lord's  plan  lay  not  in  its  name,  but  in  its  substance.  When 
St  John  said  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand  <i,  when 
Daniel  represented  it  as  a  world-wide  and  imperishable  empire, 
neither  prophet  nor  Baptist  had  really  anticipated  the  idea ;  one 
furnished  the  name  of  a  coming  system,  the  other  a  measure  of 
its  greatness.  But  what  was  the  new  institutipn  to  be  in  itself ; 
whal  were  to  be  its  controlling  laws  and  principles ;  what  the 

«iStPeteri.  IX. 

V  Pascal,  Pens^es,  art.  yii.  9.  (ed.  Havet.  p.  123)  'Qu*on  ne  diae  pas 
qne  je  n'ai  rien  dit  de  nouveau ;  la  disposition  des  mati^res  est  noavelle. 
Qnand  on  joae  k  la  panme,  c*est  une  m6me  balle  dont  on  joue  Tun  et  Tautre; 
mais  Fun  la  place  mieux.  J'aimerais  autant  qa*on  me  dlt  que  je  me 
suis  seni  des  mots  anciens.  Et  comme  si  les  mdmes  pens^es  ne  formaient 
pis  im  autre  corps  de  disconrs  par  une  disposition  diff^rente,  aussi  bien  que 
ks  xD^mes  mots  forment  d'autres  pensdes  par  leur  diff^rente  disposition.' 

4 The  teaching  of  St.  John  Baptist  centred  around  three  points:  (i)  the 
call  to  penitence  (St.  Matt.  iii.  3,  8-10 ;  St.  Mark  i.  4 ;  St.  Luke  iii.  3, 
10-14);  (2)  the  relative  greatness  of  Christ  (St  Matt.  iii.  x  x-14  ;  St.  Mark  i. 
7;  St.  Luke  iii.  16;  St.  John  i.  15,  36,  37,  30-34);  (3)  the  Judicial  (oC  rh 
VT^y  Iv  rp  x"P^  ainov,  St.  Matt.  iii.  13 ;  St.  Luke  iii.  17)  and  Atoning  (tSc 
i  iifa^i  rav  Ofov,  6  dpofv  t V  afiapTlaif  rov  K6efiau,  St.  John  i.  29,  36)  Work 
of  Christ.  In  this  way  St.  John  corresponded  to  prophecy  as  preparing  the 
vay  of  the  Lord  (St.  Matt.  iii.  3  ;  St.  Mark  i.  3  ;  St.  Luke  iii.  4 ;  St.  John  i. 
93 ;  Isa.  zl.  3)  ;  but  beyond  naming  the  kingdom,  the  nature  of  the  prepara- 
tion required  for  ent^ing  it,  the  supernatural  greatness,  and  two  of  the 
fooctions  of  the  King,  St.  John  did  not  anticipate  our  Lord's  disclosures. 
St  John's  teaching  left  men  quite  uninformed  as  to  what  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  was  to  be  in  itself.  ^  ^ 
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1  la   Notes  of  *  originality '  in  our  Lord's  ^ plan! 

animating  spirit  of  its  inhabitants;  what  the  sources  of  its  life; 
what  the  vicissitudes  of  its  establishment  and  triumph  1  These 
and  other  elements  of  His  plan  are  exhibited  by  our  Lord  Him- 
self, in  His  discourses,  His  parables,  His  institutions.  That 
which  had  been  more  or  less  vague,  He  made  definite ;  that  which 
had  been  abstract,  He  threw  into  a  concrete  form;  that  which  had 
been  ideal,  He  clothed  with  the  properties  of  working  veality; 
that  which  had  been  scattered  over  many  books  and  ages, 
He  brought  into  a  focus.  If  prophecy  supplied  Him  with  some 
of  the  materials  which  He  employed,  prophecy  could  not  have 
enabled  Him  to  succeed  in  combining  them.  He  combined  them 
because  He  was  Himself;  His  Person  supplied  the  secret  of 
their  combination.  His  originality  is  indeed  seen  in  the  reality 
and  life  with  which  He  lighted  up  the  language  used  by  men 
who  had  been  sent  in  earlier  ages  to  prepare  His  way;  but 
if  His  creative  thought  employed  these  older  materiaLs,  it  did 
not  depend  on  them.  He  actually  gave  a  practical  and  ener- 
getic form  to  the  idea  of  a  strictly  independent  society  of 
spiritual  beings,  with  enlightened  and  purified  consciences, 
cramped  by  no  national  or  local  bounds  of  privilege,  and  destined 
to  spread  throughout  earth  and  heaven  i^.     When  He  did  this, 

'  Quizot,  Essence  de  la  Religion  chrdtienne,  p.  307 :  *  Je  reprends  oes 
denz  gnndB  prindpes,  oes  deaz  grandes  actes  de  J ^us-Christ,  ratN>lition  de 
tout  privil^e  dans  les  rapports  des  homines  arec  Dieo,  et  la  distinction  de 
la  Tie  religieose,  et  de  la  Tie  dyile ;  je  les  place  en  regard  de  tons  les  fiats,  de 
tons  les  ^tats  sodauz  ant^rienrs  \  la  venue  de  J^sus-Christ,  et  jt  nt  pmt 
dieouffHr  d  cet  caracUrea  aaentidt  de  la  religion  ckritienne^  aueUne  Jiliaiumf 
tuteune  origine  hitmaine.  Fartont,  avant  Jlsns-Christ,  les  religions  ^taient 
nationales,  locales,  ^tablissant  entre  les  peuples,  les  classes,  les  individos,  des 
distances  et  des  in^galit^s  ^normes.  Partont  anssi  avant  J^ras-Christ,  la  vie 
dvile  et  la  vie  religieose  ^taient  confondues  et  s^opprimaient  mutuellement ; 
la  religion  on  les  religions  ^taient  des  institutions  incorpordes  dans  I'^tat,  et 
que  ritat  r^glait  ou  r^primait  selon  son  int^rdt.  Dans  Tuniversalit^  de  la 
foi  religieuse,  et  Tind^pendanoe  de  la  wdM  religieuse,  je  suis  contraint  de 
voir  des  nouveaut^  sublimes,  des  Eclairs  de  la  lumi^  divine !'  Even  Chan- 
ning,  who  understates  our  Lord's  '  plan/  is  alive  to  the  originality  and  great- 
ness of  that  part  of  it  which  he  recognises,  Works,  ii.  57.  *  The  plans  and 
labours  of  statesmen  sink  into  the  sports  of  children,  when  compared  with 

the  work  which  Jesus  announced The  idea  of  changing  the  moral 

aspect  of  the  whole  earth,  of  recovering  all  nations  to  the  pure  and  inward 
worship  of  the  one  God,  and  to  a  Spirit  of  Divine  and  fimternal  love  (our 
Lord  proposed  much  more  than  this),  was  one  of  which  we  meet  not  a  trace 
in  philosopher  or  legislator  before  Him.    The  human  mind  had  given  no 

promise  of  this  extent  of  view We  witness  a  vastness  of  purpose,  a 

grandeur  of  thought  and  feeling,  so  original,  so  superior  to  the  workings  of 
all  other  minds,  that  nothing  but  our  fiimiliarity  can  prevent  our  contempla- 
tion of  it  with  wonder  and  profound  awe.*  r^  ^  ^  ^T . 
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prophets  were  not  His  masters;  they  had  only  foreshadowed 
His  work.  His  plan  can  be  traced  in  that  masterful  com- 
pleteness and  S3rmmetr7,  which  is  the  seal  of  its  intrinsic 
originality,  to  no  source  beyond  Himself.  Well  might  we  ask 
with  His  astonished  countrymen  the  question  which  was  indeed 
prompted  by  their  jealous  curiosity,  but  which  is  natural  to  a 
yery  different  temper,  'Whence  hath  this  Man  this  wisdom >V 

(d)  And  this  opens  upon  us  the  second  characteristic  of  our 
Lord's  plan,  I  mean  that  which  in  any  merely  human  plan,  we 
should  call  its  audacity.  Hiis  audacity  is  observable,  first  of  all, 
in  the  fact  that  the  plan  is  originally  proposed  to  the  world  with 
what  might  appear  to  us  to  be  such  hazardous  completeness. 
The  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  issues  almost  '  as  if  in  a  single 
jet  i'  and  with  a  fully  developed  body  from  the  thought  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Put  together  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Charge  to 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  the  Parables  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Discourse 
in  the  Supper-room,  and  the  institution  of  the  two  great  Sacra- 
ments, and  the  plan  of  our  Saviour  is  before  you.  And  it  is 
enunciated  with  an  accent  of  calm  unfaltering  conviction  that  it 
will  be  realized  in  human  history. 

This  is  a  phenomenon  which  we  can  only  appreciate  by  con- 
trasting it  with  the  law  to  which  it  is  so  signal  an  exception. 
Generally  speaking,  an  ambitious  idea  appears  at  first  as  a  mere 
outline,  and  it  challenges  attention  in  a  tentative  way.  It  is  put 
forward  enquiringly,  timidly,  that  it  may  be  completed  by  the 
suggestions  of  friends  or  modified  by  the  criticism  of  opponents. 
The  highest  genius  is  always  most  keenly  alive  to  the  vicissitudes 
which  may  await  its  own  creations ;  it  knows  with  what  difficulty 
a  promising  project  is  launched  safely  and  unimpaired  out  of  the 
domain  of  abstract  speculation  into  the  region  of  practical  human 
life.  Even  in  art,  where  the  materials  to  be  moulded  are,  as 
compared  with  the  subjects  of  moral  or  political  endeavour,  so 
much  under  command,  it  is  not  prudent  to  presume  that  a  design 
or  a  conception  will  be  carried  out  without  additions  or  without 
curtailments.  In  this  place  we  all  have  heard  that  between  the 
^ctt^  and  the  yivtfrvs  of  art  there  may  be  a  fatal  interval.  Tlie 
few  bold  strokes  by  which  a  Haffaclle  has  suggested  a  new  form 

•  See  F^lix,  J^us-Christ  et  la  Critique  Nouvelle,  pp.  127-133  ;  Bushnell, 
Nature  and  the  SapematunJ,  pp.  237-8.  Keim  has  exaggerated  the  influence 
of  Pharisaism  upon  the  language  and  teaching  of  our  Lord,  which  only 
resembled  Pharisaism  as  being  addressed  to  the  Jewish  mind  in  terms  which 
it  understood.  Geschichtliche  Christus,  pp.  18-22. 


^  Pressens^,  J^sus-Christ,  p.  325. 
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of  power  or  of  beauty,  may  never  be  filled  up  upon  his  canvass. 
The  working-drawings  of  a  Phidias  or  a  Michael  Angelo  may 
never  be  copied  in  stone  or  in  marble.  As  has  been  said  of  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  art  is  perpetually  throwing  out  designs  which  remain 
designs  for  ever ;  and  yet  the  artist  possesses  over  his  material, 
and  even  over  his  hand  and  his  eye,  a  control  which  is  altogether 
wanting  to  the  man  who  would  reconstruct  or  regenerate  human 
-  society.  For  human  society  is  an  aggregate  of  human  intelli- 
gences and  of  human  wills,  that  is  to  say,  of  profound  and  mys- 
terious forces,  upon  the  direction  of  which  under  absolutely  new 
circumstances  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  calculate.  Accordingly, 
social  reformers  tell  us  despondingly  that  facts  make  sad  havoc 
of  their  fairest  theories  ;  and  that  schemes  which  were  designed 
to  brighten  and  to  beautify  the  life  of  nations  are  either  forgotten 
altogether,  or,  like  the  Republic  of  Plato,  are  remembered  only 
as  famous  samples  of  the  impracticable.  For  whenever  a  great 
idea,  affecting  the  well-being  of  society,  is  permitted  to  force  its 
way  into  the  world  of  facts,  it  is  liable  to  be  carried  out  of  its 
course,  to  be  thrust  hither  and  thither,  to  be  compressed,  exag- 
gerated, disfigured,  mutilated,  degraded,  caricatured.  It  may 
encounter  currents  of  hostile  opinion  and  of  incompatible  facts, 
upon  which  its  projector  had  never  reckoned ;  its  course  may  be 
forced  into  a  direction  the  exact  reverse  of  that  which  he  most 
earnestly  desired.  In  the  first  French  Revolution  some  of  the 
most  humane  sociological  projects  were  distorted  into  becoming 
the  veiy  animating  principles  of  wholesale  and  extraordinary 
barbarities.  In  England  we  are  fond  of  repeating  the  politicid 
maxim  that '  constitutions  are  not  made,  but  grow;*  we  have  a 
proverbial  dread  of  the  paper-schemes  of  government  which  from 
time  to  time  are  popular  among  our  gifted  and  volatile  neigh- 
bours. It  is  not  tbat  we  English  cannot  admire  the  creations  of 
political  genius ;  but  we  hold  that  in  the  domain  of  human  life 
genius  must  submit  herself  to  the  dictation  of  circumstances,  and 
that  she  herself  seems  to  shade  off  into  erratic  folly  when  she 
cannot  clearly  recognise  the  true  limits  of  her  power. 

Now  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  was  in  the  true  and  very  highest 
sense  of  the  term  a  social  reformer ;  yet  He  fully  proclaimed 
the  whole  of  His  social  plan  before  He  began  to  realize  it.  Had 
He  been  merely  a  *  great  man,'  He  would  have  been  more  pru- 
dent. He  would  have  conditioned  His  design  ;  He  would  have 
tested  it ;  He  would  have  developed  it  gradually ;  He  would 
have  made  trial  of  its  working  power ;  and  then  He  would  have 
re-fashioned,  or  contracted,  or  expanded  it,  before  finally  pro- 
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posing  it  to  the  consideratioii  of  the  world.  But  His  actual 
course  must  have  seemed  one  of  utter  and  reckless  follj,  unless 
the  event  had  shewn  it  to  be  the  dictate  of  a  more  than  human 
wisdom.  He  speaks  as  One  Who  is  sure  of  the  compactness  and 
faultlessness  of  His  design ;  He  is  certain  that  no  human  obstacle 
can  baulk  its  realization.  He  produces  it  simply  without  effort, 
without  reserve,  without  exaggeration ;  He  is  calm,  because  He 
is  in  possession  of  the  future,  and  sees  His  way  clearly  through 
its  tangled  maze.  There  is  no  proof,  no  distant  intimation  of  a 
change  or  of  a  modification  -of  His  plan.  He  did  not,  for  instance, 
first  aim  at  a  political  success,  and  then  cover  His  failure  by 
giving  a  religious  turn  or  interpretation  to  His  previous  mani- 
festoes ;  He  did  not  begin  as  a  religious  teacher,  and  afterwards 
aspire  to  convert  His  increasing  religious  influence  into  political 
capital.  No  attempts  to  demonstrate  any  such  vacillation  in 
His  purpose  have  reached  even  a  moderate  measure  of  success^. 
Certainly,  with  the  lapse  of  time.  He  enters  upon  a  larger  and 
larger  area  of  ministerial  action;  He  developes  with  majestic 
assurance,  with  decisive  rapidity,  the  integral  features  of  His 
work ;  His  teaching  centres  more  and  more  upon  Himself  as  its 
central  subject ;  but  He  nowhere  retracts,  or  modifies,  or  speaks 
or  acts  as  would  one  who  feels  that  he  is  dependent  upon  events 
or  agencies  which  he  cannot  control  \   A  poor  woman  pays  Him 

*  Dr.  Schenkel^  in  his  Charakterbild  Jesn,  represents  our  Lord  as  a  pioas 
Jew,  who  did  not  assume  to  be  the  Messiah  before  the  scene  at  Cssarea 
Fhilippi.  Kap.  xii.  §  4,  p<  158 :  *  Dadurch,  dasa  Jesus  Sich  nun  wirklich  zu 
dem  Belcenntnisse  des  8imon  bekaonte,  trat  er  mit  einem  Schlage  aus  der 
yerwoirenen  und  verwirrendcn  Lage  heraus,  in  welche  Er,  durch  die  UnkUr- 
heit  seiner  Jiinger  und  den  Meinungstreit  in  seiner  Umgebung  gebracht  war. 
£in  Stichwort  war  jetzt  gesprochen.'  This  theory  is  obliged  to  reject  the 
erangelical  accounts  of  our  Lord's  Baptism  and  Temptation,  and  to  distort 
from  their  plain  meaning  the  narratives  of  our  liord's  sermon  in  the  synagogue 
at  Nazareth  (St.  Luke  iv.  16),  of  His  call  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  of  His 
claim  to  forgive  sin.  See  the  excellent  remarks  of  M.  Pressensd,  J^sus-Christ, 
pp.  3«<5,  327. 

*  Channing,  Works,  ii.  55.  '  We  feel  that  a  new  Being,  of  a  new  order  of 
mind,  is  taking  part  in  human  affairs.  There  is  a  native  tone  of  grandeur  and 
authority  in  His  teaching.  He  speaks  as  a  Being  related  to  the  whole  human 
race.  A  narrower  sphere  than  the  world  never  enters  His  thoughts.  He 
speaks  in  a  natural  spontaneous  style  of  accomplishing  the  most  arduous  and 
important  change  in  human  affairs.  This  unlaboured  manner  of  expressing 
great  thonghts  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention.  You  never  hear  from 
Jesus  that  swelling,  pompous,  ostentations  language,  which  almost  necessarily 
springs  from  an  attempt  to  sustain  a  character  above  our  powers.  He  talks 
of  His  glories,  as  one  to  whom  they  were  familiar.  .  .  .  .  He  speaks  of  saving 
and  judging  the  world,  of  drawing  all  paen  to  Himself,  and  of  giving  everlast- 
ing life,  as  we  speak  of  the  ordinary  powers  which  we  exert.' 
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ceremonial  respect  at  a  feast,  and  He  simply  announces  that 
the  act  will  be  told  as  a  memorial  of  her  throughout  the  world  y; 
He  bids  His  Apostles  do  all  things  whatsoever  He  had  com- 
manded them's;  He  promises  them  His  Spirit  as  a  Guide  into 
all  necessary  truth  ^ :  but  He  invests  them  with  no  such  dis- 
cretionary powers,  as  might  imply  that  His  design  would  need 
revision  under  possible  circumstances,  or  could  be  capable  of 
improvement.  He  calmly  turns  the  glance  of  His  thought  upon 
the  long  and  chequered  fiture  which  lies  clearly  displayed  before 
Him,  and  in  the  immediate  foreground  of  which  is  his  own 
humiliating  Death  l>.  Other  founders  of  systems  or  of  societies 
have  thanked  a  kindly  Providence  for  shrouding  from  their  gaze 
the  vicissitudes  of  coming  time ; 

*  Prudens  fhtnri  temporis  eiitum 
Caliginosft  nocte  premit  dens  « ;* 

but  the  Son  of  Man  speaks  as  One  Who  sees  beyond  the  most 
distant  possibilities,  and  Who  knows  full  well  that  His  work  is 
indestructible.  ^  The  gates  of  hell/  He  calmly  observes,  *  shall 
not  prevail  against  it^;'  'Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but 
My  words  shall  not  pass  away  «.' 

Nor  is  the  boldness  of  Christ's  plan  less  observable  in  its 
actual  substance,  than  in  the  fact  of  its  original  production  in 
such  completeness.  Look  at  it,  for  the  moment,  from  a  political 
point  of  view.  Here  is,  as  it  seems,  a  Galilean  peasant,  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  followers  taken  like  Himself  from  the  lowest 
orders  of  society;  yet  He  deliberately  proposes  to  rule  all 
human  thought,  to  make  EEimself  the  Centre  of  a]l  human 
affections,  to  be  the  Lawgiver  of  humanity,  and  the  Object 
of  man's  adoration  f.  He  founds  a  spiritual  society,  the  thought 
and  heart  and  activity  of  which  are  to  converge  upon  His 
Person,  and  He  tells  His  followers  that  this  society  which 
He  is  forming  is  the  real  explanation  of  the  highest  visions 
of  seers  and  prophets,  that  it  will  embrace  all  races  and  extend 

1  St  Matt.  xxvi.  13  ;  St  Mark  xiv.  9. 

■  St  Matt  xzviii.  20.  *  St.  John  xvi.  13. 

b  St  Matt.  XX.  19  ;  St.  Mark  Till.  31.  «  Hor.  Od.  iii.  29.  29. 

*  St.  Matt.  xvi.  18.  •  Ibid.  xxiv.  35. 

'  Busbnell,  Natare  and  the  Supernatora],  p.  233.  'To  Jesus  alone,  the 
simple  Galilean  carpenter,  it  happens  .  .  .  that,  having  never  seen  a  map 
of  the  world  in  His  whole  life,  or  heard  the  name  of  half  the  great  nations 
on  it.  He  undertakes,  coming  out  of  His  shop,  a  scheme  as  much  vaster 
and  more  difficult  than  that  of  Alexander,  as  it  proposes  more,  and  what 
is  more  Divinely  benevolent' 
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throughont  all  time.  He  places  Himself  before  the  world  as 
the  tnie  goal  of  its  expectations,  and  He  points  to  His 
proposed  work  as  the  one  hope  for  its  future.  There  was  to 
be  a  universal  religion,  and  He  would  found  it.  A  universal 
reli^on  was  just  as  foreign  an  idea  to  heathenisms  as  to  Judaism. 
Heathenism  held  that  the  state  was  the  highest  form  of  social 
life;  religious  life,  like  family  life,  was  deemed  subordinate 
to  politicid  interests.  Morality  was  pretty  nearly  dwarfed  down 
to  the  measure  of  common  political  virtue ;  sin  was  little  else 
than  political  misdemeanour;  religion  was  but  a  subordinate 
function  of  national  life,  differing  in  different  countries  according 
to  the  varying  genius  of  the  people,  and  rightly  liable  to  being 
created  or  controlled  by  the  government.  A  century  and  a 
half  after  the  Incarnation,  in  his  attack  upon  the  Church, 
Celsus  ridicules  the  idea  of  a  universal  religion  as  a  manifest 
folly  1^;  yet  Jesus  Christ  has  staked  His  whole  claim  to  respect 
and  confidence  upon  announcing  it.  Jesus  Christ  made  no 
concessions  to  the  passions  or  to  the  prejudices  of  mankind. 
The  laws  and  maxims  of  His  kingdom  are  for  the  most  part 
in  entire  contradiction  to  the  instincts  of  average  human  nature ; 
yet  He  predicts  that  His  Gospel  will  be  preached  in  all  the 
world,  and  that  finally  there  will  be  one  fold  and  One  Shepherd 
of  men^.  'Go,'  He  says  to  His  Apostles,  'make  disciples 
of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  Name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you;  and, 
lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  k.' 
He  founds  a  world-wide  religion,  and  He  promises  to  be  the 
present  invigorating  force  of  that  religion  to  the  end  of  time. 
Are  we  not  too  accustomed  to  this  language  to  feel  the  full 
force  of  its  original  meaning?  How  startlingly  must  it  not 
have  fallen  upon  the  ears  of  Apostles !  Words  like  these  are 
not  accounted  for  by  any  difference  between  the  East  and 
the  West,  between  ancient  and  modem  modes  of  speech.  They 
will  not  bear  honest  translation  into  any  modem  phrase  that 
would  enable  good  men  to  use  them  now.  Can  we  imagine 
such  a  conmiand  as  that  of  our  Lord  upon  the  Ups  of  the 
best,  of  the  wisest  of  men  whom  we  have  ever  known  1  Would 
it  not  be  simply  to  ima^ne  that  goodness  or  wisdom  had  been 

*  Ongen.  oontr.  Celsum,  ii.  46.  ^  St.  John  z.  16. 

i  The  Stoic  'cosmopolitanism'  (Sir  A.  Grant's  Ethics  of  Aristotle, 
T0I.  L  355 ;  Merivale  on  Conversion  of  Roman  Empire,  p.  60)  did  not 
amount  to  a  reli£;ion.  ^  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  19^  20.        (^^ 
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exchanged  for  the  foUj  of  an  intolerable  presumption  1  Snch 
language  as  that  before  us  is  indeed  folly,  unless  it  be  somethiDg 
else ;  unless  it  be  proved  bj  the  event  to  have  been  the  highest 
wisdom,  the  wisdom  of  One,  Whose  ways  are  not  our  ways, 
nor  His  thoughts  our  thoughts  \ 

II.  But  has  the  plan  of  Jesus  Christ  been  carried  out  1  Does 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  exist  on  earth  ? 

(i.)  The  Church  of  Christ  is  the  living  answer  to  that 
question.  Boileau  says  somewhere  that  the  Church  is  a  great 
thought  which  every  man  ought  to  study.  It  would  be  more 
practical  to  say  that  the  Church  is  a  great  fact  which  every 
man  ought  to  measure.  Probably  we  Christians  are  too  fami- 
liarized with  the  blessed  presence  of  the  Church  to  do  justice 
to  her  as  a  world-embracing  institution,  and  as  the  nurse 
and  guardian  of  our  moral  and  mental  life.  Like  the  air 
we  breathe,  she  bathes  our  whole  being  with  influences  which 
we  do  not  analyse;  and  we  hold  her  cheap  in  proportion 
to  the  magnitude  of  her  unostentatious  service.  The  sun  rises 
on  us  day  by  day  in  the  heavens,  and  we  heed  not  his  surpassing 
beauty  untU  our  languid  sense  is  roused  by  some  observant 
astronomer  or  artist  The  Christian  Church  pours  even  upon 
those  of  us  who  love  her  least,  floods  of  intellectual  and  moral 
light;  and  yet  it  is  only  by  an  occasional  intellectual  effort 
that  we  detach  ourselves  sufficiently  from  the  tender  monotony 
of  her  influences,  to  understand  how  intrinsically  extraordinary 
is  the  double  fact  of  her  perpetuated  existence  and  of  her 
continuous  expansion. 

Glance  for  a  moment  at  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  until  now.  What  is  it  but  a 
history  of  the  gradual,  unceasing  self-expansion  of  an  institution 
which,  from  the  first  hour  of  its  existence,  deliberately  aimed, 
as  it  is  aiming  even  now,  at  the  conquest  of  the  world™  f  Com- 
pare the  Church  which  sought  refuge  and  which  prayed  in  the 
upper  chamber  at  Jerusalem,  with  the  Church  of  which  St.  Paul 
is  the  pioneer  and  champion  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  or  with  the  Church  to  which  he  refers,  as  already 
making  its  way  throughout  the  world,  in  his  Apostolical 
Epistles  °.  Compare  again  the  Church  of  the  Apostolical  age 
with  the  Church  of  the  age  of  Tertullian.    Christianity  had  then 

^  Isa.  It.  8.    Cf.  Bushnell,  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  pp.  23i->S33. 
F^Iix,  ubi  supra,  pp.  134-139. 
™  St.  Luke  xxiv.  47 ;  Acts  i.  8,  ix.  15 ;  Mark  xvi.  20,^  , 

•»  Rom.  L  8,  X.  18,  XV.  18-21 ;  Col.  i.  6,  23 ;  cf.  i  St.  V^m\9i^c 
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already  penetrated,  at  least  in  some  degree,  into  all  classes  of 
Boman  society^,  and  was  even  pursuing  its  missionary  course  in 
regions  far  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  p,  in  the  forests  of 
Germany,  in  the  wilds  of  Scythia,  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  and 
among  the  unsubdued  and  barbarous  tribes  who  inhabited  the 
northern  extremity  of  our  own  island.  Again,  how  nobly  con- 
scious is  the  Church  of  the  age  of  St.  Augustine  of  her  world- 
wide mission,  and  of  her  ever-widening  area !  how.  sharply  is 
this  consciousness  contrasted  with  the  attempt  of  Donatism  to 
dwarf  down  the  realization  of  the  plan  of  Jesus  Christ  to  tlie 
narrow  proportions  of  a  national  or  provincial  enterprise  4  !  In 
the  writings  of  Augustine  especially,  we  see  the  Church  of 
Christ  tenaciously  grasping  the  deposit  of  revealed  unchanging 
doctrine,  while  liturgies  the  most  dissimilar,  and  teachers  of 
many  tongues'^,  and  a  large  variety  of  ecclesiastical  customs", 

*  Tert.  Apol.  37:  'Hesterni  smnus,  et  vestrs  omnia  impleTimus,  urbes, 
insolas,  castella,  miinicipia,  oondliAbula,  castra  ipsa,  tribns,  decurias,  pala- 
tiam,  aenatam,  fomm,  sola  vobis  relinquimua  templa.'  Cf.  de  Rossi,  Roma 
Sotteranea,  i.  p.  309. 

P  Tert.  adT.  Jndeos,  c.  7  :  '  Jam  Getuloram  rarietatas,  et  Manronim  multi 
fines,  Hispaniamm  omnes  termini,  et  Gallianim  diversce  nationes,  et  Britan- 
fiomm  tnaecesM  Bomanii  loca,  Christo  vero  subdita,  et  Sarmatarum,  et 
I^u»nzm,  et  Germanonun,  et  Scythaium,  et  abditamm  mnltanim  gentium  et 
proTindanun,  et  insnlamm  mnltanim  nobis  ignotamm,  et  quae  enomerare 
minns  possomns.  In  qoibns  omnibus  lods,  Christi  nomen,  qui  jam  venit^ 
regnat,  utpote  ante  Quem  omnium  civitatum  ports  sunt  apertee.' 

4  St.  Aug.  Ep.  xlix.  n.  5 :  '  Qnserimus  ergo,  ut  nobis  respondere  non 
graveris,  quam  causam  forte  noveiis  qua  ibctum  est,  ut  Christus  amitteret 
hsreditatem  Suam  per  orbem  terrarum  diffusam,  et  subito  in  solis  Afris,  nee 
ipsis  omnibus  remaneret.  Etenim  ecdeaia  Catholica  est  etiam  in  Africa  quia 
per  omnes  terras  eam  Dens  esse  voluit  et  pnedixit.  Pkrs  autem  vestra,  quae 
I>onati  didtur,  non  est  in  omnibus  illis  lods,  in  quibus  et  litem  et  sermo  et 
fiusta  apostolica  cncuiremnt.'  In  Fs.  Izxxr.  n.  14:  'Christo  enim  tales 
maledicunt,  qui  dicunt,  quia  periit  ecclesia  de  orbe  terrarum,  et  remansit  in 
sola  Africft.'  Compare  S.  Hieron.  adv.  Ludfer.  torn,  iy,  pt.  ii.  p.  298:  'Si 
In  Sardinia  tantum  habet  [ecdesiam  Christus]  nimium  pauper  hctuB  est.' 
And  St.  Cluys.  in  Col.  Hom.  i.  n.  a ;  in  i  Cor.  Hom.  xxxii.  n.  i. 

'  In  Ps.  xliv.  (Vulg.)  Enarr.  n.  14:  'Sacramenta  dodiinae  in  Unguis 
omnibus  variis.  Alia  lingua  Afra,  alia  Syra,  alia  Greca,  aUa  Hebrsa,  alia 
ilia  et  ilia;  fadunt  istoe  linguae  varietatem  vestis  regime  hujus;  quomodo 
autem  omnis  varietatis  Testis  in  unitate  concordat,  sic  et  omnes  linguae  ad 
nnamfidem.' 

■  £p.  lir.  ad  Januar.  n.  1 :  'Alia  veio  [sunt]  quae  per  loca  terrarum 
regionesque  variantur,  sicuti  est  quod  alii  jejunant  sabbato,  alii  non ;  alii 
quotidi^  communicant  Corpori  et  Sanguini  Domini,  alii  certis  diebus  ac- 
dpinnt;  alibi  nuUus  dies  praetermittitur,  quo  non  offeratur,  alibi  sabbato 
tantum  et  dominico,  alibi  tantum  dominico;  et  si  quid  aliud  hujusmodi 
animadverti  potest,  totum  hcc  genus  rerum  libenu  habet  observ<iticne» ;  nee 
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find  an  equal  welcome  within  her  comprehensiye  boeoin.  Yet 
contrast  the  Church  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  with  the 
Church  of  the  middle  ages,  or  with  the  Church  of  our  own 
day.  In  the  fourth  and  even  in  the  fifth  century,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  activity  of  individual  missionaries,  the  Churdi 
was  still  for  the  most  part  contained  within  the  Umits  of  the 
empire;  and  of  parts  of  the  empire  she  had  scarcely  as  yet 
taken  possession.  She  was  still  confronted  by  powerful  sections 
of  the  population,  passionately  attached  for  various  reasons  to 
the  ancient  superstition :  nobles  such  as  the  powerful  Sym- 
machus,  and  orators  like  the  accomplished  Libanius,  were  among 
her  most  earnest  opponents.  But  it  is  now  scarcely  less  than  a 
thousand  years  since  Jesus  Christ  received  at  least  the  outward 
submission  of  the  whole  of  Europe ;  and  from  that  time  to  this 
His  empire  has  been  continually  expanding.  •The  newly-dis* 
covered  continents  of  Australia  and  America  have  successively 
acknowledged  His  sway.  He  is  shedding  the  light  of  His 
doctrine  first  upon  one  and  then  upon  another  of  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific.  He  has  beleaguered  the  vast  African  continent  on 
either  side  with  various  forms  of  missionary  enterprise.  And 
although  in  Asia  there  are  vast,  ancient,  and  highly  organized 
religions  which  are  still  permitted  to  bid  Him  defiance,  yet 
India,  China,  Tartary,  and  Eamschatka  have  within  the  last  few 
years  witnessed  heroic  labours  and  sacrifices  for  the  spread  of 
His  kingdom,  which  would  not  have  been  unworthy  of  the 
purest  and  noblest  enthusiasms  of  the  Primitive  Church.  Nor 
are  these  efforts  so  fruitless  as  the  ruling  prejudices  or  the  lack 
of  trustworthy  information  on  such  subjects,  which  are  so  com- 
mon in  Western  Europe,  might  occasionally  suggest*. 

Already  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  may  be  said  to  em- 
brace three  continents  \  but  what  are  its  prospects,  even  if  we 
measure  them  by  a  strictly  human  estimate  1  Is  it  not  a  simple 
matter  of  fact  that  at  this  moment  the  progress  of  the  human 
race  is  entirely  identified  with  the  spread  of  the  influence  of  the 
nations  of  Christendom  ?  What  Buddhist,  or  Mohammedan,  or 
Pagan  nation  is  believed  by  others,  or  believes  itself,  to  be  able  to 

disdplina  olla  est  in  his  melior  gray!  pnidentiqae  Christiano,  qnam  Qt  to 
modo  agat,  quo  agere  viderit  eceUstam,  ad  quam  forte  devenerit.  Quod  enim 
neque  contra  iidexn,  neque  bonos  mores  esse  convincitur,  indifferenter  est 
habendum  et  propter  eonxm,  inter  quos  vivitur,  sodetatem  servandum  est.' 

^  As  to  the  Russian  Missions,  see  Boissvd,  figlise  de  Rnssie,  torn.  i.  pp.  100- 
104 ;  Voices  from  the  East,  bj  Rer.  J.  M.  Neale,  London,  Masters,  18^9, 
pp.  81^113. 
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affect  for  good  the  future  destinies  of  the  human  race?  The 
idea  of  a  continuous  progress  of  humanity,  whatever  perversions 
that  idea  may  have  undergone,  is  really  a  creation  of  the 
Christian  faith.  The  nations  of  Christendom,  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  strength,  point,  and  fervour  of  their  Christianity, 
seriously  believe  that  they  can  command  the  future,  and  in- 
stinctively associate  themselves  with  the  Church's  aspirations 
for  a  world-wide  empire.  Such  a  confidence,  by  the  mere  fact 
of  its  existence,  is  already  on  the  road  to  justifying  itself  by 
success.  It  never  was  stronger,  on  the  whole,  than  it  is  in  our 
own  day.  K  in  certain  districts  of  European  opinion  it  may 
seem  to  be  waning,  this  is  only  because  such  sections  of  opinion 
have  for  the  moment  rejected  the  empire  of  Christ.  Their 
aherrations  do  not  set  aside,  they  rather  act  as  a  foil  to  that 
general  belief  in  a  moral  and  social  progress  of  mankind  which 
at  bottom  is  so  intimately  associated  with  the  belief  of  Christian 
men  in  the  coming  triumph  of  the  Church. 

(2.)  Bat  long  ere  this,  my  brethren,  as  I  am  well  aware,  you 
Lave  been  prepared  to  interrupt  me  with  a  group  of  objections. 
Surely,  you  will  say,  this  representation  of  the  past,  of  the 
present,  and  of  the  future  of  the  Church  may  suffice  for  an  ideal 
picture,  but  it  is  not  history.  Is  not  the  verdict  of  history  a 
different  and  a  less  encouraging  one  %  First  of  all,  do  Church 
annals  present  this  spectacle  of  an  ever-widening  extension  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  t  What  then  is  to  be  said  of  the  spread 
of  great  and  vital  heresies,  such  as  the  mediaeval  Nestorianism, 
through  countries  which  once  believed  with  the  Church  in  the 
One  Person  and  two  Natures  of  her  Lord^  %  Again,  is  it  not 
a  matter  of  historical  fact  that  the  Church  has  lost  entire  pro- 
vinces both  in  Aftica  and  in  the  East,  since  the  rise  of  Moham- 
medanism? And  are  her  losses  only  to  be  measured  by  the 
territorial  area  which  she  once  occupied,  and  from  which  she 
has  been  beaten  back  by  the  armies  of  the  alien  %  Has  she  not, 
by  the  controversies  of  the  tenth  and  of  the  sixteenth  centuries, 
been  herself  splintered  into  three  great  sections,  which  still  con- 
tinne  to  act  in  outward  separation  from  each  other,  to  their  own 
extreme  mutual  loss  and  discouragement,  and  to  the  immense 
and  undisguised  satisfaction  of  all  enemies  of  the  Christian 
name)  Are  not  large  bodies  of  active  and  earnest  Christians 
living  in  separation  from  her  communion?  Do  not  our  mis- 
sionary associations  perpetually  lament  their  failures  to  achieve 

»  See  Gibbon,  Ded.  and  Fall,  ch.  xl^ii.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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any  large  permanent  conquests  for  Christ  1  Once  more,  is  it 
not  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  leading  nations  of  Christian 
Europe  are  themselves  honeycombed  by  a  deadly  rationalism^ 
which  gives  no  quarter  in  its  contemptuous  yet  passionate  on- 
slaughts on  the  faith  of  Christians,  and  which  never  calculated 
more  confidently  than  it  does  at  the  present  time  upon  achieving 
the  total  destruction  of  the  empire  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

My  brethren,  you  do  a  service  to  my  argument  in  stating 
these  apparent  objections  to  its  force.  The  substance  of  your 
plea  cannot  be  ignored  by  any  who  would  honestly  apprehend 
the  matter  before  us.  Tou  point,  for  instance,  to  the  territorial 
losses  which  the  Church  has  sustained  at  the  hands  of  heretical 
Christians  or  of  Moslem  invaders.  True  :  the  Church  of  Christ 
has  sustained  such  losses.  But  has  she  not  more  than  redressed 
them  in  other  directions  1  Is  she  not  now,  in  India  and  in 
Africa,  carrying  the  banner  of  the  Cross  into  the  territory  of 
the  Crescent  1  You  insist  upon  the  grave  differences  which  form 
a  barrier  at  this  moment  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
Churches,  and  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Western 
Church  itself.  Your  estimate  of  those  differences  may  be  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  one.  The  renewed  harmony  and  co- 
operation of  the  separated  portions  of  the  family  of  Christ  may 
not  be  so  entirely  remote  as  you  would  suggest  Yet  we  must 
undoubtedly  acknowledge  that  existing  divisions,  like  all  ha- 
bitual sin  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Church,  are  a 
standing  and  very  serious  violation  of  the  law  of  its  Founder. 
Nor  is  this  disorder  summarily  to  be  remedied  by  our  ceding  to 
the  unwarrantable  pretensions  of  one  section  of  the  Church, 
which  may  endeavour  to  persuade  the  rest  of  Christendom,  that 
it  is  itself  co-extensive  with  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  Saviour. 
The  divisions  of  Christ's  family,  lamentable  and  in  many  ways 
disastrous  as  they  are,  must  be  ended,  if  at  all,  by  the  warrn^ 
charity  and  more  fervent  prayers  of  believing  Christians.  But 
meanwhile,  do  not  these  very  divisions  afford  an  indirect  illus- 
tration of  the  extraordinary  vitality  of  the  new  kingdom  1  Has 
the  kingdom  ceased  to  enlarge  its  territory  since  the  troubled 
times  of  the  sixteenth  century  )  On  the  contrary,  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  fact  that,  since  that  date,  its  ratio  of  extension  has 
been  greater  than  at  any  previous  period.  The  philosopher  who 
supposes  that  the  Church  is  on  the  point  of  dying  out  because  of 
her  divisions  must  be  strangely  insensible  to  the  higher  con- 
victions which  are  increasingly  prevailing  in  the  minds  of  men. 
And  the  confessions  of  failure  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
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missionaries  are  certainly  balanced  by  many  and  thankful  nar- 
ratives of  great  results  accomplished  under  circumstances  of  the 
utmost  discouragement. 

But  you  insist  most  emphatically  upon  the  spread  and  upon 
the  strength  of  modem  rationalism.  You  say  that  rationalism 
is  enthroned  in  the  midst  of  civilizations  which  the  Church  her- 
self has  formed  and  nursed.  You  urge  that  rationalism,  like 
the  rottenness  which  has  seized  upon  the  heart  of  the  forest  oak, 
must  sooner  or  later  arrest  the  growth  of  branch  and  foliage, 
and  bring  the  tree  which  it  is  destroying  to  the  ground.  Now 
we  cannot  deny,  what  is  indeed  a  patent  and  melancholy  fact, 
that  some  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  intellectual  movements 
in  modem  Europe  frankly  avow  and  enthusiastically  advocate 
an  explicit  and  total  rejection  of  the  Christian  creed.  Yet  it  is 
possible  to  overrate  the  importance  and  to  mistake  the  trae  sig- 
nificance of  this  recent  advance  of  unbelief.  Of  course  Christian 
&ith  can  be  daunted  or  surprised  by  no  form  or  intensity  of 
opposition  to  truth,  when  there  are  always  so  many  reasons  for 
opposing  it.  We  Christians  know  what  we  have  to  expect  from 
the  human  heart  in  its  natural  state ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
we  have  been  told  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
the  Church  of  the  Redeemer.  But,  in  speculating  on  the  friture 
destinies  of  the  Church,  as  they  are  affected  by  rationalism,  this 
hopeful  confidence  of  a  sound  faith  may  be  seconded  by  the 
calm  estimate  of  the  reflective  reason.  For,  first,  it  may  fairly 
be  questioned  whether  the  publicly  proclaimed  unbelief  of 
modem  times  is  really  more  general  or  more  pronounced  than 
the  secret  but  active  and  deeply  penetrating  scepticism  which 
during  considerable  portions  of  the  middle  ages  laid  such  hold 
upon  the  intellect  of  Europe^.  Yet  the  mediaeval  sceptics  cannot 
be  said  to  have  permanently  hampered  the  progress  of  the 
Church.  Again,  modem  unbelief  may  be  deemed  less  formid- 
able when  we  steadily  observe  its  moral  impotence  for  all  con- 
structive purposes.  Its  strength  and  genius  lie  only  in  the 
direction  of  destruction.  It  has  shewn  no  sort  of  power  to 
build  up  any  spiritual  fabric  or  system  which,  as  a  shelter  and  a 
discipline  for  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men,  can  take  the  place  of 
that  which  it  seeks  to  desti'oy.  Leaving  some  of  the  deepest, 
most  legitimate,  and  most  ineradicable  needs  of  the  human 
soul  utterly  unsatisfied,  modem  unbelief  can  never  really  hope 

*  Cf.  NewmBn,  Lectures  on  Univeraity  Subjects,  pp.  296, 297.    Milman, 
Litiii  Christianity^  vi.  444.    See  too  St.  Anselm,  Cur  Deus  Homo,  i.  4.^  _ 
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permanently  to  establish  a  popular  *  religion  of  humanityy.'  Thus 
the  force  of  its  intellectual  onset  upon  revealed  dogma  is  con- 
tinuallj  being  broken  by  the  consciousness,  that  it  cannot  long 
maintain  the  ground  which  it  may  seem  to  itself  for  the  moment 
to  have  won.  Its  highest  speculative  energy  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  moral  power  of  some  humble  teacher  of 
a  positive  creed  for  whom  possibly  it  entertains  nothing  less 
than  a  sovereign  contempt.  Thirdly,  unbelief  resembles  social 
or  political  persecution  in  this,  that,  indirectly,  it  does  an 
inevitable  service  to  the  Faith  which  it  attacks.  It  forces 
earnest  believers  in  Jesus  Christ  to  minimize  all  differences 
which  are  less  than  fundamental.  It  compels  Christian  men  to 
repress  with  a  strong  hand  all  exaggeration  of  existing  motives 
for  a  divided  action.  It  obliges  Christians,  sometimes  in  spite 
of  themselves,  to  work  side  by  side  for  their  insulted  Lord. 
Thus  it  not  only  creates  freshened  sympathies  between  tem- 
porarily severed  branches  of  the  Church ;  it  draws  toward  the 
Church  herself,  with  an  increasingly  powerful  and  comprehensive 
attraction,  many  of  those  earnestly  believing  men,  who,  as  is  the 
case  with  numbers  among  our  nonconformist  brethren  in  this 
country,  already  belong,  in  St.  Augustine's  language,  to  the  soul, 
although  not  to  the  body,  of  the  Catholic  Communion.  Lastly, 
it  unwittingly  contributes  to  augment  the  evidential  strength  of 
Christianity,  at  the  very  moment  of  its  assault  upon  Christian 
doctrine.  The  fierceness  of  man  turns  to  the  praise  of  Jesus 
Christ,  by  demonstrating,  each  day,  each  year,  each  decade  of 
years,  each  century,  the  indestructibility  of  His  work  in  the 
world ;  and  unbelief  voluntarily  condemns  itself  to  the  task  of 
maintaining  before  the  eyes  of  men  that  enduring  tradition  of 
an  implacable  hostility  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  it  is  the 
glory  of  our  Saviour  so  explicitly  to  have  predicted,  and  so  con- 
sistently and  triumphantly  to  have  defied. 

3.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  modem  unbelief,  although 
formidable,  will  not  be  deemed  so  fiiU  of  menace  to  the  future  of 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  as  may  sometimes  be  apprehended  by 
the  nervous  timidity  of  Christian  piety.     This  will  appear  more 

1  The  attempt  of  M.  Aug^aste  Comte,  In  his  later  life,  to  elaborate  a  kind 
of  ritaal  as  a  devotional  and  aesthetical  appendage  to  the  Positivist  Phi- 
losophy, implies  a  sense  of  this  truth.  M.  Comte  however  does  not  appear 
to  have  carried  any  large  section  of  the  Positivist  school  with  him  in  this 
singular  enterprise.  But  a  like  poverty  of  moral  and  spiritual  provision  for 
the  soul  of  man  is  observable  in  rationalistic  systems  which  stop  very  far 

short  of  the  literal  godlessness  of  the  Positive  PhilosppJ^yg^  ^, 
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certain  if  from  considering  the  extent  of  Christ's  reakn  we  turn 
to  the  intensive  side  of  His  work  among  men.  For  indeed  the 
depth  of  our  Lord's  work  in  the  soul  of  man  has  ever  heen  more 
wonderful  than  its  breadth.  The  moral  intensity  of  the  life  of  a 
sincere  Christian  is  a  more  signal  illustration  of  the  reality  of 
the  reign  of  Christ,  and  of  the  success  of  His  plan,  than  is  the 
territorial  range  of  the  Christian  empire.  '  The  King's  daughter 
is  all  glorious  within.'  Christianity  may  have  conferred  a  new 
sanction  upon  civil  and  domestic  relationships  among  men; 
and  it  certainly  infused  a  new  life  into  the  most  degraded 
society  that  the  world  has  yet  seen  '.  Still  this  was  not  its  pri- 
mary aim ;  its  primary  efforts  were  directed  not  to  this  world, 
but  to  the  next  \  Christianity  has  changed  many  of  the  out- 
ward  aspects  of  human  existence ;  it  has  created  a  new  religious 
language,  a  new  type  of  worship,  a  new  calendar  of  time.  It  has 
furnished  new  ideals  to  art  j  it  has  opened  nothing  less  than  a 
new  world  of  literature ;  it  has  invested  the  forms  of  social 
intercourse  among  men  witli  new  graces  of  refinement  and 
mutual  consideration.  Tet  these  are  but  some  of  the  superficial 
symptoms  of  its  real  work.  It  has  achieved  these  changes  in  the 
outward  life  of  Christian  nations,  because  it  has  penetrated  to 
the  very  depths  of  man's  heart  and  thought ;  because  it  has 
revolutionized  his  convictions  and  tamed  his  will,  and  then  ex- 
pressed its  triumph  in  the  altered  social  system  of  that  section 
of  the  human  race  which  has  generally  received  it.  How  com- 
plete at  this  moment  is  the  reign  of  Christ  in  the  soul  of  a 
sincere  Christian !  Christ  is  not  a  limited.  He  is  emphatically 
an  absolute  Monarch.  Yet  His  rule  is  welcomed  by  His  subjects 
with  more  than  that  enthusiasm  which  a  free  people  can  feel  for 
its  elected  magistracy.  Every  sincere  Christian  bows  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  to  an  Intellectual  Master.     Our  Lord  is  not  merely 

'  St.  Aug.  Ep.  czzxviii.  ad  Marcellin.  n.  15 :  '  Qui  doctrinam  Christi 
adTOwun  dicont  esse  reipublicse,  dent  exerdtum  talem,  qaales  doctiina 
Christi  esse  milites  jusait,  dent  tries  provinciales,  tales  maritos,  tales  con- 
jnges,  tales  parentes,  tales  filios,  tales  dominos,  tales  servos,  tales  reges,  tales 
jndices,  tales  denique  debitomm  ipsius  fisd  redditores  et  exactores,  quales 
esse  prsedpit  doctrina  Christiana,  et  audeant  earn  dicere  adversam  esse  rei- 
pablkae,  imm6  rerb  non  dubitent  earn  confiteri  magnam,  si  obtemperetnr, 
salutem  esse  reipnblics.' 

*  St  Hieronymus  adv.  Jovin.  lib.  iL  torn.  iv.  pars  ii.  p.  200,  ed.  Martian  : 
'Nostra  religio  non  m/icr^^r,  non  athletam  (St.  Jerome  might  idmost  have  in 
his  eye  a  certain  well-known  modem  theory)  non  nautas,  non  milites,  non 
fossoresy  sed  sapientise  erudit  sectatorem,  qui  se  Dei  cultui  dedicavit,  et  sdt 
cur  creatos  sit^  cor  vertetur  in  mundo,  quo  abire  festinet.'  QoO^Ic 
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listened  to  as  a  Teacher  of  Truth  \  He  is  contemplated  as  the 
absolute  Truth  itself.  Accordingly  no  portion  of  His  teaching  is 
received  by  true  Christians  merely  as  a  *  view,'  or  as  a  '  tenta- 
tive system,'  or  as  a  'theory,*  which  may  be  entertained,  dis- 
cussed, partially  adopted,  and  partially  set  aside.  Those  who 
deal  thus  with  Him  are  understood  to  have  broken  with  (Chris- 
tianity, at  least  as  a  practical  religion.  For  a  Christian,  the 
Words  of  Christ  constitute  the  highest  criterion  and  rule  of  truth. 
All  that  Christ  has  authorized  is  simply  accepted,  all  that  He 
has  condemned  is  simply  rejected,  with  the  whole  energy  of  the 
Christian  reason.  Christ's  Thought  is  reflected,  it  is  reproduced, 
in  the  thought  of  the  true  Christian.  Christ's  authority  in  the 
sphere  of  speculative  truth  is  thankfully  acknowledged  by  the 
Christian's  voluntary  and  unreserved  submission  to  the  slightest 
known  intimations  of  his  Master's  judgment.  High  above  the 
claims  of  human  teachers,  the  tremendous  self-assertion  of  Jesus 
Christ  echoes  on  from  age  to  age, — '  I  am  the  Truth  *».'  And 
from  age  to  age  the  Christian  mind  responds  by  a  life-long 
endeavour  *  to  bring  every  thought  into  captivity  unto  the  obe- 
dience of  Christ^. '  But  if  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  of  the  Christian's 
thought,  He  is  also  Lord  of  the  Christian's  affections.  Beauty 
it  is  which  provokes  love;  and  Christ  is  the  highest  Moral 
Beauty.  He  does  not  merely  rank  as  an  exponent  of  the  purest 
morality.  He  is  absolute  Virtue,  embodied  in  a  human  life,  and 
vividly,  energetically  set  forth  before  our  eyes  in  the  story  of 
the  Gospels.  As  such,  He  claims  to  reign  over  the  inmost 
affections  of  men.  As  such,  He  secures  the  first  place  in  the 
heart  of  every  true  Christian.  To  have  taken  the  measure  of 
His  Beauty,  and  yet  not  to  love  Him,  is,  in  a  Christian's  judg- 
ment, to  be  self -condemned.  *  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  Anathema  Mnranatha  d.'  And  ruling 
the  affections  of  the  Christian,  Christ  is  also  King  of  the 
sovereign  faculty  in  the  Christianized  soul ;  He  is  Master  of  the 
Christian  will.  When  He  has  tamed  its  native  stubbornness. 
He  teaches  it  day  by  day  a  more  and  more  pliant  accuracy  of 
movement  in  obedience  to  Himself  Nay,  He  is  not  merely  its 
rule  of  action,  but  its  very  motive  power ;  each  act  of  devotion 
and  self-sacrifice  of  which  it  is  capable  is  but  an  extension  of  the 
energy  of  Christ's  Own  moral  Life.  *  Without  Me,'  he  says  to 
His  servants,  *ye  can  do  nothing «;'   and  with  St.  Paul  His 

*  St.  John  sir.  6.  «  2  Cor.  x.  5. 

^  I  Cor.  x?i.  22.  •  St.  John  xv.  5. 
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servants  reply,  'I  can  do  all  tilings  through  Christ  Which 
strengtheneth  Met' 

This  may  be  expressed  in  other  terms  by  saying  that,  both 
intellectually  and  morally,  Christ  is  Christianity.  Christianity 
is  not  related  to  our  Lord  as  a  philosophy  might  be  to  a  philo- 
sopher, that  is,  as  a  moral  or  intellectual  system  thrown  off  from 
his  mind,  resting  thenceforward  on  its  own  merits,  and  implying 
no  necessary  relation  towards  its  author  on  the  part  of  those 
who  receive  it,  beyond  a  certain  sympathy  with  what  was  at 
one  time  a  portion  of  his  thought  ?.  A  philosophy  may  be  thus 
abstracted  altogether  from  the  person  of  its  originator,  with 
entire  impunity.  Platonic  thought  would  not  have  been 
damaged,  if  Plato  had  been  annihilated ;  and  in  our  day  men 
are  Hegelians  or  Comtists,  without  believing  that  the  respective 
authors  of  those  systems  are  in  existence  at  this  moment,  nay 
rather,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  while  deliberately  holding  that 
they  have  ceased  to  be.  The  utmost  stretch  of  personal  alle- 
giance, on  the  part  of  the  disciple  of  a  philosophy  to  its  founder, 
consists,  ordinarily  speaking,  in  a  sentiment  of  devotion  '  to  his 
memory.'  But  detach  Christianity  from  Christ,  and  it  vanishes 
before  your  eyes  into  intellectual  vapour.  For  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  Christianity  that,  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  the 
Christian  should  live  in  conscious,  felt,  sustained  relationship  to 
the  Ever-living  Author  of  his  creed  and  of  his  life.  Christianity 
is  non-existent  apart  from  Christ ;  it  centres  in  Christ ;  it 
radiates,  now  as  at  the  first,  from  Christ.  It  is  not  a  mere 
doctrine  bequeathed  by  Him  to  a  world  with  which  He  has 
ceased  to  have  dealings ;  it  perishes  outright  when  men  attempt 
to  abstract  it  from  the  Living  Person  of  its  Founder.  He  is  felt 
by  His  people  to  be  their  Living  Lord,  really  present  with  them 
now,  and  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  The  Christian  life 
springs  from  and  is  sustained  by  the  apprehension  of  Christ 
present  in  His  Church,  present  in  and  with  His  members  as  a 
wv€Vfia  Cuonoiovv\  Christ  is  the  quickening  Spirit  of  Christian 
humanity ;  He  lives  in  Christians ;  He  thinks  in  Christians ; 
He  acts  tlirough  Christians  and  with  Christians ;  He  is  indis- 
solubly  associated  with  every  movement  of  the  Christian's  deepest 
life.  *  I  live,'  exclaims  the  Apostle,  *  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth 
in  meV     This  felt  presence  of  Christ  it  b,  which  gives  both  its 

f  Phil.iv.  13. 
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form  and  its  force  to  the  sincere  Christian  life.  That  life  is  a 
lo}'al  homage  of  the  intellect,  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  will,  to  a 
Divine  King,  with  Whom  will,  hearty  luid  intellect  are  in  close 
and  constant  communion,  and  from  Whom  there  flows  forth, 
through  the  Spirit  and  the  Sacraments,  that  supply  of  light,  of 
love,  and  of  resolve,  which  enriches  and  ennobles  the  Christian 
soul.  Mj  brethren,  I  am  not  theorizing  of  describing  any 
merely  ideal  state'  of  things ;  I  am  but  putting  into  words  the 
inner  experience  of  every  true  Christian  among  you ;  I  am  but 
exhibiting  a  set  of  spiritual  circumstances  which,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  every  true  Christian  endeavours  to  realize  and  make  his 
own,  and  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  blessed  be  God  !  very  many 
Christians  do  realize,  to  their  present  peace,  and  to  their  eternal 
welfare. 

Certainly  it  is  not  uncommon  in  our  day  to  be  informed,  that 
'the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  a  dead  letter  in  Christendom.' 
In  consequence  (so  men  speak)  of  the  engrossing  interest  which 
Christians  have  wrongly  attached  to  the  discussion  of  dogmatic 
questions,  that  original  draught  of  essential  Christianity,  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  has  been  wellnigh  altpgether  lost  sight 
of.  Perhaps  you  yourselves,  my  brethren,  ere  now  have  repeated 
some  of  the  current  commonplaces  on  this  topic.  But  have  you 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  indeed  as  you  say  1  Tou 
remark  that  you  at  least  have  not  met  with  Christians  who 
seemed  to  be  making  any  sincere  efforts  to  turn  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  into  practice.  It  may  be  so.  But  the  question  is, 
where  have  you  looked  for  them  ]  Do  you  expect  to  meet  them 
rushing  hurriedly  along  the  great  highways  of  life,  with  the 
keen,  eager,  self-asserting  multitude  %  Do  you  expect^  that  with 
their  eye  upon  the  Beatitudes  and  upon  the  Cross,  they  will 
throng  the  roads  which  lead  to  worldly  success,  to  earthly 
wealth,  to  temporal  honour  %  Be  assured  that  those  who  know 
where  moral  beauty,  aye,  the  highest,  is  to  be  found,  are  not 
disappointed,  even'  at  this  hour,  in  their  search  for  it.  Until 
you  have  looked  more  carefully,  more  anxiously  than  has 
probably  been  the  case,  for  the  triumphs  of  our  Lord's  work  in 
Christian  souls,  you  may  do  well  to  take  upon  trust  the  testi- 
mony of  others.  Tou  may  at  least  be  sufficiently  generous,  aye, 
and  sufficiently  reasonable,  to  believe  in  the  existence  at  this 
present  time  of  the  very  highest  types  of  Christian  virtue.  It  is 
a  simple  matter  of  fact  that  in  our  day,  multitudes  of  men  and 
women  do  lead  the  life  of  the  Beatitudes ;  they  pray,  they  fast, 
they  do  alms  to  their  Father  Which  seeth  in  secret.    These  are 
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ChristiaaB  who  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow.  These  are 
ChristiaiiB  whoee  righteousness  does  exceed  that  worldly  and 
conventional  standard  (^  religion,  which  knows  no  law  save  the 
corrupt  public  opinion  of  the  hour,  and  which  inherits  in  evay 
generation  the  essential  spirit  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees. 
These  are  Christians  who  shew  forth  the  moral  creativeness  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  their. own  deeds  and  words;  they  are  living 
witnesses  to  His  solitary  and  supreme  power  of  changing  the 
human  heart.  They  were  naturally  proud;  He  has  enabled 
them  to  be  sincerely  humble.  They  were,  by  the  inherited 
taint  of  their  nature,  impure ;  He  has  in  them  shed  honour  upon 
the  highest  forms  of  chastity.  They  too  were,  as  in  his  natural 
state  man  ever  is,  suspicious  of  and  hostile  to  their  fellow-men, 
unless  connected  with  them  by  blood,  or  by  country,  or  by  interest 
But  Jesus  Christ  has  taught  them  the  tenderest  and  most 
practical  forms  of  love  for  man  viewed  simply  as  man ;  He  has 
inspired  them  with  the  only  true,  that  is,  the  Christian,  huma« 
nitarianism.  Think  not  that  the  moral  energy  of  the  Christian 
life  was  confined  to  the  Church  of  the  first  centuries.  At  this 
moment,  there  are  millions  of  souls  in  the  world,  that  are  pure^ 
humble,  and  loving.  But  for  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  these 
millions  would  have  been  proud,  sensual,  selfish.  At  this  very 
day,  and  even  in  atmospheres  where  the  taint  of  scepticism  dulls 
the  brightness  of  Christian  thought,  and  enfeebles  the  strength 
of  Christian  resolution,  there  are  to  be  found  men,  whose  intel- 
ligence gasses  on  Jesus  with  a  faith  so  dear  and  strong,  whose 
affection  clings  to  Him  with  so  trustful  and  so  warm  an  embrace, 
whose  resolution  has  been  so  disciplined  and  braced  to  serve 
Him  by  a  persevering  obedience,  that,  beyond  a  doubt,  they 
would  joyfully  die  for  Him,  if  by  shedding  their  blood  they  could 
better  express  their  devotion  to  His  Person,  or  lead  others  to 
know  and  to  love  Him  more.  Blessed  be  God,  that  portion  of 
His  one  Fold  in  which  He  has  placed  us,  the  Church  of  England* 
has  not  lacked  the  lustre  of  such  lives  as  these.  Such  assuredly 
was  Ken ;  such  was  Bishop  Wilson  ;  such  have  been  many  whose 
names  have  never  appeared  in  the  page  of  history.  Has  not  one 
indeed  quite  lately  passed  from  amoug  us,  the  boast  and  glory  of 
this  our  University,  great  as  a  poet,  greater  still,  it  may  be,  as 
a  scholar  and  a  theologian,  greatest  of  all  as  a  Christian  saint  t 
Certainly  to  know  him,  even  slightly,  was  inevitably  to  know 
that  he  led  a  life  distinct  from,  and  higher  than,  that  of  common 
men.  To  know  him  well,  was  to  revere  and  to  love  in  him  the 
manifested  beauty  of  his  Lord's  presence ;  it  was  to  trace  the 
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sensiblj  perpetuated  power  of  the  Life,  of  the  Teaching,  of  the 
CroBS  of  Jesus  K 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  look  at  certain  palpable  effects  of  our 
Lord's  work  which  lie  on  the  very  fieice  of  human  society.  If 
society,  apart  from  the  Church,  is  more  kindly  and  humane  than 
in  heathen  times,  this  is  due  to  the  work  of  Christ  on  the  hearts 
of  men.  The  era  of '  humanity'  is  the  era  of  the  Liicamation. 
The  sense  of  human  brotherhood,  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
sacredness  of  human  rights,  the  recognition  of  that  particular 
stock  of  rights  which  appertains  to  every  human  being,  is  a  cre- 
ation of  Christian  dogma.  It  has  radiated  from  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  Church  into  the  sodety  of  the  outer  world.  Chris- 
tianity is  the  power  which  first  gradually  softened  slavery,  and 
is  now  finally  abolishing  it.  Christianity  has  proclaimed  the 
dignity  of  poverty,  and  has  inaisted  upon  the  claims  of  the  poor, 
with  a  success  proportioned  to  the  sincerity  which  has  welcomed 
her  doctrines  among  the  different  peoples  of  Christendom.  The 
hospital  is  an  invention  of  Christian  philanthropy!;  the  active 
chanty  of  the  Church  of  the  fourth  century  forced  into  the  Greek 
language  a  word  for  which  Paganism  had  had  no  occasion.  The 
degradation  of  woman  in  the  Pagan  world  has  been  exchanged 
for  a  position  of  special  privil^;e  and  honour,  accorded  to  her 
by  the  Christian  nations.  The  sensualism  which  Pagans  mistook 
for  love  has  been  placed  under  the  ban  of  all  true  Christian 
feeling;  and  in  Christendom,  love  is  now  the  purest  of  moral 
impulses;  it  b  the  tenderest,  the  noblest,  the  most  refined  of 
the  movements  of  the  souL  The  old,  the  universal,  the  natural 
feeling  of  bitter  hostility  between  races,  nations,  and  classes  of 
men  is  denounced  by  Christianity.  The  spread  of  Christian 
truth  inevitably  breaks  down  the  ferocities  of  national  prejudice, 
and  prepares  the  world  for  that  cosmopolitanism  which,  we  are 
told,  is  its  most  probable  future.  International  law  had  no  real 
existence  until  the  nations,  taught  by  Christ,  had  begun  to  feel 
the  bond  of  brotherhood.  International  law  is  now  each  year 
becoming  more  and  more  powerful  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  the 
civilized  world.  And  if  we  are  sorrowfully  reminded  that  the 
prophecy  of  a  world-wide  peace  within  the  limits  of  Christ^s 
kingdom  has  not  yet  been  realized ;  if  Christian  lands,  in  our 


^  The  author  of  the  Christian  Year  had  passed  to  his  rest  daring  the  in- 
terval that  eUpsed  between  the  delivery  of  the  second  and  the  third  of  these 
lectures,  on  March  30,  1866. 

1  Hallam^s  Middle  Ages,  chap.  ix.  part  i.  vol;  ii.  p.  365.^  . 
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day  as  before,  are  reddened  by  streams  of  Ohnstian  blood ;  yet 
the  utter  disdain  of  the  plea  of  right,  the  high-handed  and 
barbarons  savagery,  which  marked  the  wars  of  heathendom,  have 
^ven  way  to  sentiments  in  which  justice  can  at  least  obtain 
a  hearing,  and  which  compassion  and  generosity,  drawing  their 
inspirations  from  the  Gross,  have  at  times  raised  to  the  level  of 
chivalry. 

But  neither  would  any  improvements  in  man's  social  life,  nor 
even  the  r^enerate  lives  of  individual  Christians,  of  themselves, 
have  realised  our  Lord's  '  plan'  in  its  completeness  "^^  His  design 
was  to  found  a  society  or  Church ;  individual  sanctity  and  social 
amelioration  are  only  effects  radiating  from  the  Church.  The 
Church  herself  is  the  true  proof  of  His  success.  After  the  lapse 
of  eighteen  centuries  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  here,  and  it  is 
still  expanding.  How  fares  it  generally  with  a  human  under- 
taking when  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  long  period  of  time?  The 
idea  which  was  its  very  soul  is  thrown  into  the  shade  by  some 
other  idea ;  or  it  is  warped,  or  distorted,  or  diverted  from  its 
true  direction,  or  changed  by  some  radical  corruption.  In  the 
end  it  dies  out  from  among  the  living  thoughts  of  men,  and 
takes  its  place  in  the  tomb  of  so  much  forgotten  speculation,  on 
the  shelves  of  a  library.  Within  a  short  lifetime  we  may  follow 
many  a  popular  moral  impulse  from  its  cradle  to  its  grave. 
From  the  era  of  its  young  enthusiasm,  we  mark  its  gradual 
entry  upon  the  stage  of  fixed  habit ;  from  this  again  we  pass  to 
its  day  of  lifeless  formalism,  and  to  the  rapid  progress  of  its  de- 
cline But  the  Society  founded  by  Jesus  Christ  is  here,  still 
animated  by  its  original  idea,  still  carried  forward  by  the  moral 
impulse  which  sustained  it  in  its  infancy.     If  Christian  doctrine 

B  A  reviewer,  vho  naturally  must  dissent  from  parts  of  the  teaching  of 
these  lectures,  but  of  whose  generosity  and  fairness  the  lecturer  is  deeply 
sensible,  reminds  him  that  'Our  Lord  came  to  carry  out  the  counsel  of  the 
Eternal  Father ;  and  that  counsel  was,  primarily,  to  establish,  through  His 
sacrificial  death,  an  economy  of  merc}\  under  which  justification  and  spiritual 
and  eternal  life  should  be  realized  by  all  who  should  penitently  rely  on  Him.* 
St.  John  iiL  16,  ri. 38-40.  Undoubtedly.  But  this  'economy  of  mercy 
included  the  establishment  of  a  world-embracing  church,  within  which  it  was 
to  be  dispensed.  Col.  i.  10-14.  Our  Lord  founded  His  Church,  not  by  way 
of  achieving  a  vast  social  feat  or  victory,  but  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  the 
human  aoul,  which  He  came  from  heaven  to  save.  Nevertheless  the  Church 
is  not  related  to  our  Lord's  design  as  an  *  inseparable  accident.'  It  is  that 
design  itsetf,  viewed  on  its  historical  and  social  side;  it  is  the  form  which, 
so  £ir  as  we  know.  His  redemptive  work  necessarily  took,  and  which  He  Him- 
self founded  as  being  the  imperishable  result  of  His  Incarnation  and  Death. 
St.  Katt  zvi.  18.    Of.  Wesleyan-Methodist  Magasine,  Dec.  1867,  p.  1086. 
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baa,  in  particular  branches  of  the  Church,  been  overlaid  by  an 
encrustation  of  foreign  and  earthly  elements,  its  body  and  sub* 
stance  is  untouched  in  each  great  division  of  the  Catholic 
Society;  and  much  of  it,  we  rejoice  to  know,  is  retained  by  com- 
munities external  to  the  Holy  Fold.  If  intimate  union  with  the 
wprldly  power  of  the  State  (as  especially  in  England  during 
the  last  century)  has  sometimes  seemed  to  chill  the  warmth  of 
Christian  love,  and  to  substitute  a  heartless  eztemalism  for  the 
spiritual  life  of  a  Christian  brotherhood ;  yet  again  and  again 
the  flame  of  that  Spirit  Whom  the  Son  of  Man  sent  to  'glorify* 
Himself,  has  burst  up  from  the  depths  of  the  living  heart  of  the 
Church,  and  has  kindled  among  a  generation  of  sceptics  or  sen- 
sualists a  pure  and  keen  enthusiasm  which  confessors  and  martyrs 
might  have  recognised  as  their  own.  The  Church  of  Christ  in 
sooth  carries  within  herself  the  secret  forces  which  renew  her 
moral  vigour,  and  which  will,  in  God's  good  time,  visibly  re* 
assert  her  essential  unity.  Her  perpetuated  existence  among 
ourselves  at  this  hour  bears  a  witness  to  the  superhuman  powers 
of  her  Founder,  not  less  significant  than  that  afforded  by  the 
intensity  of  the  individual  Christian  life,  or  by  the  territorial 
range  of  the  Christian  empire. 

III.  The  work  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  world  is  a  patent  fiEu^t, 
and  it  is  still  in  full  progress  before  our  eyes.  The  question 
remains,  How  are  we  to  account  for  its  success  % 

I.  If  this  question  is  asked  with  respect  to  the  ascendancy 
of  such  a  national  religion  as  the  popular  Paganism  of  Greece, 
it  is  obvious  to  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  the  prehistoric  mythus. 
The  Greek  religious  creed  was,  at  least  in  the  main,  a  creation  of 
the  national  imagination  at  a  period  when  reflection  and  ex- 
perience could  scarcely  have  existed.  It  was  recommended  to 
subsequent  generations,  not  merely  by  the  indefinable  charm  of 
poetry  which  was  thrown  around  it,  not  merely  by  the  antiquity 
which  shrouded  its  actual  origin,  but  by  its  accurate  sympathy 
with  the  genius  as  with  the  degradations  of  the  gifted  race  which 
had  produced  it.  But  of  late  years  we  have  heard  less  of  the 
attempt  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  the  mythus  to  a  series  of  well- 
ascertained  historical  events,  occurring  in  the  mid-day  light  of 
history,  and  open  to  the  hostile  criticism  of  an  entire  people. 
The  historical  imagination,  steadily  applied  to  the  problem,  re- 
fuses to  picture  the  unimaginable  process  by  which  such  stupen- 
dous '  myths '  as  those  of  the  Gospel  could  have  been  festooned 
around  the  simple  history  of  a  humble  preacher  of  righteousness  °. 

»  Luthurdt,  Gnindwahrheiten  des  Chrigt9nt|namB,^.^24\  . 
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The  early  Christian  Church  does  not  supply  the  intellectual 
agencies  that  could  have  heen  equal  to  any  such  task  As 
Boufiseau  has  observed,  the  inventor  of  such  a  history  would 
have  been  not  less  wonderful  than  its  Subject  ^ ;  and  tiie  utter 
reversal  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  a  people's  mental  development 
would  have  been  itself  a  miracle.  Nor  was  it  to  be  anticipated 
that  a  religion  which  was,  as  the  mytliical  school  asserts,  the 
'  creation  of  the  Jewish  race/  would  have  made  itself  a  home,  at 
the  very  beginning  of  its  existence,  among  the  Greek  and  the 
Boman  peoples  of  the  Western  world.  If  however  we  are  re- 
ferred to  the  upgrowth  and  spread  of  Buddhism,  as  to  a  pheno- 
menon which  may  rival  and  explain  the  triumph  of  Christianity, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  reply  that  the  writers  who  insist  upon  this 
parallel  are  themselves  eminently  successful  in  analysing  the 
purely  natural  causes  of  the  success  of  ^^yc^Mouni.  They 
dwell  fimong  other  points  on  the  rare  delicacy  and  fertility  of 
the  Aryan  imagination  p,  and  on  the  absence  of  any  strong 
counter-attraction  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  new  doctrine  in 
Central  and  South-eastern  Asia.  Nor  need  we  fear  to  admit, 
that,  mingled  with  the  darkest  errors,  Buddhism  contained 
elements  of  truth  so  undeniably  powerful  as  to  appeal  with 
great  force  to  some  of  the  noblest  aspirations  of  the  soul  of 
man  Q.  But  Buddhism,  vast  as  is  the  population  which  professes 
it>  has  not  yet  made  its  way  into  a  second  continent ;  while  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  found  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  As  for  the  rapid  and  widespread  growth  of  the  religion 
of  the  False  Prophet^  it  may  be  explained,  partly  by  the  practical 
genius  of  Mohammed,  partly  by  the  rare  qualities  of  the  Arab 
race.  If  it  had  not  ckdmed  to  be  a  new  revelation,  Moham- 
medanism might  have  passed  for  a  heresy  adroitly  constructed 
out  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures.  Its  doctrine  re- 
specting Jesus  Christ  reaches  the  level  of  Socinianism ;  and,  as 
against  Polytheism,  its  speculative  force  lay  in  its  insistance  upon 
the  truth  of  the  Divine  Unity*    A  religion  which  consecrated 

«  The  well-known  words  of  the  fimile  are  these  x  'Jamais  des  auteurs  juifg 
n'eoflsent  tronv^  ce  ton  ni  oette  morale ;  et  rfivangile  a  des  caract^res  de 
T^rittf  si  grands,  si  firqppanta,  si  parfritement  inimitables,  que  rinventenr  en 
acnit  plus  ^tonnant  que  le  h^ros.' 

V  Cf.  on  this  point  the  interesting  Essay  of  M.  Taine,  £tudes  Critiques, 
p.  331. 

4  Cf.  Saint-Hilaire,  Le  Bonddha  et  sa  Beligion,  pp.  143-148.  Yet  M.  St. 
Hihure  describes  Buddhism  as  presenting  '  nn  spiritualisme  sans  Ame,  nne 
vertn  sans  devoir,  nne  morale  sans  liberty,  nne  chants  sans  amonr,  nn  monde 
sans  natore  et  sans  Dien.*    lb.  p.  i8a.  r^^^^T^ 
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sensnal  indulgence  could  bid  high  for  an  Asiatic  popularity 
against  the  Church  of  Christ;  and  Mohammed  delivered  the 
scjmetar,  as  the  instrument  of  his  apostolate,  into  the  hands  of 
a  people  whose  earlier  poetry  shews  it  to  have  been  gifted  with 
intellectual  fire  and  strength  of  purpose  of  the  highest  order. 
But  it  has  not  yet  been  asserted  thiat  the  Church  fought  her 
way,  sword  in  hand,  to  the  throne  of  Constantine  ;  nor  were  the 
first  Christians  naturally  calculated  to  impose  their  will  forcibly 
upon  the  civilized  world,  had  they  ever  desired  to  do  so.  Still 
less  is  a  parallel  to  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  found  in  that 
of  Confucius.  Confucius  indeed  was  not  a  warrior  like  Moham- 
med, nor  a  mystic  like  ^^^J^'^ouni ;  he  appealed  neither  to 
superior  knowledge  nor  to  miraculous  power.  Confucius  col- 
lected, codified,  exiforced,  reiterated  all  that  was  most  elevated  in 
the  moral  traditions  of  China ;  he  was  himself  deeply  penetrated 
with  the  best  ethical  sentiments  of  Chinese  antiquity'.  His 
success  was  that  of  an  earnest  patriot  who  was  also,  as  a  patriot, 
an  antiquarian  moralist.  But  he  succeeded  only  in  China,  nor 
could  his  work  roll  back  that  invasion  of  Buddhism  which  took 
place  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Confucianism 
is  more  purely  national  than  Buddhism  and  Mohamme- 
danism ;  and  in  this  respect  it  contrasts  more  sharply  with 
the  world-wide  presence  of  Christianity.  Yet  if  Confucianism  is 
unknown  beyond  the  frontiers  of  China,  it  is  equally  true  that 
neither  Buddhism  nor  Mohammedanism  have  done  more  than 
spread  themselves  over  territories  contiguous  to  their  original 
homes.  Whereas,  almost  within  the  first  century  of  her  exist- 
ence, the  Church  had  her  missionaries  in  Spain  on  one  hand, 
and,  as  it  seems,  in  India  on  the  other ;  and  her  Apostle  pro- 
claimed that  his  Master's  cause  was  utterly  independent  of  all 
distinctions  of  race  and  nation*.  In  our  own  day,  Christian 
charity  is  freely  spending  its  energies  and  its  blood  in  efforts  to 
carry  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  into  repfions  where  He  has  been 
so  stoutly  resisted  by  these  ancient  and  highly  organized  forms 
of  error.  Yet  in  the  streets  of  London  or  of  Paris  we  do  not 
hear  of  the  labours  of  Moslem  or  Buddhist  missionaries,  instinct 
with  any  such  sense  of  a  duty  and  mission  to  all  the  world  in  the 
name  of  truth,  as  that  which  animates,  at  this  very  hour,  those 
heroic  pioneers  of  Christendom  whom  Europe  has  sent  to  Delhi 
or  to  Pekin  *. 

'  Cf.  Max  Miiller,  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  vol.  i.  p.  30S. 

■  Col.  Hi.  II  ;  Rom.  i.  14. 

*  We  arc  indeed  told  that '  if  we  weile  \A  judge  from  the  histoiy  of  the  lastt 
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a.  From  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  the  rapid  progress 
of  Christianity  in  the  &ce  of  apparently  insnrmountable  diffi- 
culties, has  attracted  attention,  on  the  score  of  its  high  evidential 
valued.  The  accomplished  but  unbelieving  historian  of  the  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  undertook  to  furnish  the 
scepticism  of  the  last  centuiy  with  a  systematized  and  altogether 
naturdl  account  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  ▼.  The  ^ye  '  causes ' 
which  he  instances  as  sufficient  to  explain  the  work  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  world  are,  the  'seal'  of  the  early  Christians,  the 
*  doctrine  of  a  future  life,'  the  '  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to 
the  primitive  Church,'  the  '  pure  and  austere  morals  of  the  first 
Christians,'  and  'the  union  and  discipline  of  the  Christian 
republic.'  But  surely  each  of  these  causes  points  at  once  and 
irresistibly  to  a  cause  beyond  itself^.  If  the  zeal  of  the  first 
Christians  was,  as  Gibbon  will  have  it,  a  fanatical  habit  of  mind 
inherited  from  Judaism,  how  came  it  not  merely  to  survive,  but 
to  acquire  a  new  intensity,  when  the  narrow  nationalism  which 
provoked  it  in  the  Jew  had  been  wholly  renounced  f  What  was 
it  that  made  the  first  Christians  so  zealous  amid  surrounding 
lassitude,  so  holy  amid  encompassing  pollution  %  Why  should 
the  doctrine  of  a  life  to  come  have  had  a  totally  different  effect 
when  proclaimed  by  the  Apostles  from  any  which  it  had  had 
when  taught  by  Socrates  or  by  Plato,  or  by  other  thinkers  of  the 
Pagan  worid  1  How  came  it  that  a  few  peasants  and  tradesmen 
couild  erect  a  world-wide  organization,  sufficiently  elastic  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  genius  of  races  the  most  various,  sufficiently 
uniform  to  be  everywhere  visibly  conservative  of  its  unbroken 
identity  %  If  the  miracles  of  the  early  Church,  or  any  one  of 
them,  were  genuine,  how  can  they  avail  to  explain  the  natwral- 
ness  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  ?     If  they  were  all  false,  how 

thonnnd  yean,  it  would  appear  to  shew  that  the  permanent  area  of  Chris- 
tianity is  conterminous  with  that  of  Western  civilization,  and  that  its  doctrines 
oonld  find  acceptance  only  among  those  who,  by  incorporation  into  the  Greek 
and  Latin  races,  have  adopted  their  system  of  life  and  morals.'  International 
Policy,  p.  508.  The  Anglo-Positivisfc  school  however  is  careful  to  eiphun 
that  it  altogether  excludes  Russia  from  any  share  in  *  Western  civilization ;  * 
Bnsaia,  it  appears,  is  quite  external  to  'the  West.'  Ibid.  pp.  I4-I7t  58* 
95,  &c- 

"  St.  Justin.  Dialog,  cum  Tryph.  117,  I3i ;  St.Irenaeus,  adv.  Her.  i.  c.  10, 
§  9  ;  Tertull.  adv.  Judeos,  vii ;  Apolog.  57 ;  Orig.  contr.  Celsum,  i.  26, 
ii.  79.    Cf.  Freppel,  Examen  Critique,  p.  no. 

*  No  reader  of  Gibbon  will  be  misled  by  the  sarcasm  of  the  opening  para- 
graphs of  Ded.  and  FkU,  c.  xr.  Would  that  Gibbon  had  really  supposed 
himself  to  be  describing  only  the  'secondary  causes*  of  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity !  «  Eclipse  of  Faith,  p.  jj6.^  ^, 
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extraordinary  is  this  spectacle  of  a  moral  triumph,  such  as  even 
Qibbon  acknowledges  that  of  Christianity  to  be,  brought  about  by 
means  of  a  vast  and  odious  imposition  !  Qibbon's  argument  would 
have  been  more  conclusive  if  the  'causes'  to  which  he  points 
could  themselves  have  been  satisfiictorily  accounted  for  in  a 
wUvsral  way.  As  it  was,  the  historian  of  Lausanne  did  an  in- 
direct service  to  Christendom,  of  that  kind  for  which  England 
has  sometimes  been  indebted  to  the  threatening  preparations  of 
a  great  military  neighbour.  Gibbon  indicated  very  clearly  the 
direction  which  woiUd  be  taken  by  modem  assailants  of  the 
faith ;  but  he  is  not  singular  in  having  strengthened  the  cause 
which  he  sought  to  ruin,  by  furnishing  an  indirect  demonstration 
of  the  essentially  supernatural  character  of  the  spread  of  the 
QospeL 

3.  But  you  remind  me  that  if  the  sceptical  artillery  of  Gibbon 
is  out  of  date,  yet  the '  higher  criticism*  of  our  day  has  a  moie 
delicate,  and,  as  is  presumed,  a  more  effective  method  of  stating 
the  naturalistic  explanation  of  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
world.  Jesus  Christ,  you  say,  was  bom  at  a  time  when  the 
world  itself  forced  victoiy  upon  Him,  or  at  least  ensured  for 
Him  an  easy  triumphs^.  The  wants  and  aspirations  of  a  worn- 
out  civilization,  the  dim  but  almost  universal  presentiment  of 
a  coming  Restorer  of  mankind,  the  completed  organization  of  a 
great  world-empire,  combined  to  do  this.  Tou  urge  that  it  is 
possible  so  to  correspond  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  drift  of 
a  particular  period,  that  nothing  but  a  perverse  stupidity  can 
escape  a  success  which  is  all  but  inevitable.  You  add  that  Jesos 
Christ  'had  this  chance'  of  appearing  at  a  critical  moment  in 
the  history  of  humanity ;  and  that  when  the  world  was  ripe  for 
His  religion,  He  and  His  Apostles  had  just  adroitness  enough 
not  to  be  wholly  unequal  to  the  opportunity.  The  report  of  His 
teaching  and  of  His  Person  was  carried  on  the  crest  of  one  of 
those  waves  of  strange  mystic  enthusiasm,  which  so  often  during 
the  age  of  the  Csesars  rolled  westward  iVom  Asia  towards  the 
capital  of  the  world ;  and  though  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  it 
is  tme,  had  perished  in  the  surf.  His  work,  you  hold,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  could  not  but  survive  Him. 

y  Renan,  Les  Apdtret,  pp.  303,  303.  M.  Renan  is  of  opmion  that '  la 
oonTermoii  du  monde  anx  id^es  jaive8(!)  et  chr^tieiines  ^tait  inevitable;' 
his  only  astoxiiihment  is  that  *  oette  conTcrsion  se  soit  fiut  si  lentement  et  si 
tard.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  fiiith  is  said  to  have  made  *  de  proche  en 
proche  ^4iownaiUe$  progr^s'  (Ibid.  p.  215) ;  and,  with  reference  to  Antioch, 
'on  iitorme  des  progr^  acoomplis  en  si  pen  de  temps.'  Ibid.  p.  336. 
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(a)  In  this  representation,  my  brethren,  there  is  a  partial 
troth  which  I  proceed  to  recognise.  It  is  tnie  that  the  world 
was  weary  and  expectant ;  it  is  tme.  that  the  political  fabric  of 
the  great  empire  afforded  to  the  Gk)spel  the  same  facilities  for 
self-extension  as  those  which  it  offered  to  the  religion  of  Osiris, 
or  to  the  &ble  of  Apollonius  T)ransens.  But  those  £avourable 
dieomstanoes  are  only  what  we  should  look  for  at  the  hands  of 
a  Divine  Providence,  when  the  tme  religion  was  to  be  introduced 
into  the  world ;  and  they  are  altc^ther  unequal  to  account  for 
the  success  of  Christianity.  It  is  alleged  that  Christianity  cor- 
responded to  the  dominant  moral  and  mental  tendencies  '  of  the 
time  so  perfectly,  that  those  tendencies  secured  its  triumph. 
But  is  this  accurate f  Christianity  was  cradled  in  Judaism; 
but  was  the  later  Judaism  so  entirely  in  harmony  with  the 
temper  and  aim  of  Christianity  \  Was  the  age  of  the  Zealots,  of 
Jacks  the  Gaulonite,  of  Theudas,  likely  to  welcome  the  spiritual 
empire  of  such  a  teacher  as  our  Lord  *  %  Were  the  moral  dispo- 
sitions of  the  Jews,  their  longings  for  a  political  Messiah,  their 
fierce  legalism,  their  passionate  jealousy  for  the  prerogatives  of 
their  race,  calculated — I  do  not  say  to  farther  the  triumph  of 
the  Church,  but — to  enter  even  distantly  into  her  distinctive 
spirit  and  doctrines  %  Did  not  the  Synagogue  persecute.  Jesus 
to  death,  when  it  had  once  discerned  the  real  character  of  His 
teaching  1  It  may  be  argued  that  the  favourable  dispositions  in 
question  which  made  the  success  of  Christianity  practically 
inevitable  were  to  be  found  among  the  Hellenistic  Jews  \  The 
Hellenistic  Jews  were  less  crampKed  by  national  prejudices,  less 
strictly  observant  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies,  more  willing  to 
welcome  Gentile  proselytes  than  was  the  case  with  the  Jews  of 
Palestine.  Be  it  so.  But  the  Hellenistic  Jews  were  just  as 
opposed  as  the  Jews  of  Palestine  to  the  capital  truths  of  Chris- 
tumity.  A  crucified  Messiah,  for  instance,  was  not  a  more  wel- 
come doctrine  in  the  synagogues  of  Corinth  or  of  Thessalonica 
than  in  those  of  Jerusalem.  Never  was  Judaism  broader,  more 
elastic,  more  sympathetic  with  external  thought,  more  disposed 
to  make  concessions  than  in  Philo  Judseus,  the  most  representa- 
tive of  Hellenistic  Jews.  Tet  Philo  insists  as  stoutly  as  any 
Palestinian  Babbi  upon  the  perpetuity  of  the  law  of  Moses.  As 
long,  he  says,  as  the  human  race  shall  endure,  men  shall  carry 

•  Renan,  Les  Apdtres,  c  19,  pp.  366>  sqq« 

*  Freppel,  Ezamen  Critique,  p.  114. 

»  Beiian,LeBApdtrea,c.  i9,p.  113.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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their  offerings  to  the  temple  of  Jernsalem  <:.  Indeed  in  the  first 
age  of  Christianitj  the  Jews,  hoth  Palestinian  and  Hellenistic, 
illustrate,  unintentionally  of  course,  but  very  remarkably,  the 
supernatural  law  of  the  expansion  of  the  Church.  They  perse- 
cute Christ  in  His  members,  and  yet  they  submit  to  Him;  they 
are  foremost  in  enriching  the  Church  with  converts,  after  en- 
riching her  with  martyrs.  Wherever  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel 
appear,  it  is  the  Jews  who  are  their  fiercest  persecutors  ^  \  the 
Jews  rouse  against  them  the  passions  of  the  Pagan  mob,  or 
appeal  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Pagan  magistrate^.  Tet  the 
synagogue  is  the  mission-station  from  which  the  Church's  action 
originally  radiates ;  the  syn^ogue,  as  a  rule,  yields  their  first 
spiritual  conquests  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross.  In  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  we  remark  on  the  one  hand  the  hatred  and  opposi* 
tion  with  which  the  Jew  met  the  advancing  Gospel,  on  the  other, 
the  signal  and  rapid  conquests  of  the  Gospel  among  the  ranks  of 
the  Jewish  population  ^.  The  former  fact  determines  the  true 
significance  of  the  latter.  Men  do  not  persecute  systems  which 
answer  to  their  real  sympathies ;  St.  Paul  was  not  a  Christian 
at  heart,  and  without  intending  it,  before  his  conversion.  The 
Church  triumphed  in  spite  of  the  dominant  tendencies  and  the 
fierce  opposition  of  Judaism,  both  in  Palestine  and  elsewhere ; 
she  triumphed  by  the  force  of  her  inherent  and  Divine  vitality. 
The  process  whereby  the  Gospel  won  its  way  among  the  Jewish 
people  was  typified  in  St.  Paul's  experience ;  the  passs^  from 
the  traditions  of  the  synagogue  to  the  faith  of  Pentecost  cost 
nothing  less  than  a  violent  moral  and  intellectual  wrench,  such 
as  could  be  achieved  only  by  a  supernatural  force,  interrupting 

o  De  Monarchift^  lib.  ii.  §  3,  ii.  ii\  :  i^  ttrw  yhp  rh  hfOp^hmy  ydpos  dw- 
fuwtt,  Acl  Koi  at  'irp6<To9ot  rov  Upov  ^v\axH<royTcu  infp^(u»oiwi(ouo-at  vayrl  r^ 
K6ffii^ :  qaoted  by  Freppel. 

^  How  far  St.  Paul  thougbt  that  Judaism  contribated  to  the  triumph  of 
the  Church  might  appear  from  i  Thess.  ii.  15,  16.  Compare  Acts  xiiL  50, 
xiv.  .1;,  19,  xvii.  5,  13,  Tviii.  12,  xix.  9,  xxii.  21,  22. 

•  Renan,  Les  Apdtres,  p.  143  :  '  Ce  qa*il  Importe,  en  tout  caa,  de  remar- 
qner^  c'est  qa*k  IMpoque  oil  nous  sommes,  les  pers^cuteurs  du  Christianisme 
ne  sent  pas  les  Remains ;  oe  sont  les  Jnifs  orthodoxes.  .  .  C'^tait  Rome, 
ainsi  que  nous  Tavons  d^jk  plusieurs  fois  remarqu^,  qui  empdchait  le  Judaisme 
de  se  livrer  pleinement  \  ses  instincts  d'intol6rance,  et  dMtonffer  les  d^- 
veloppementfl  libres  qui  se  produisaient  dans  son  sein.  Toute  dimination  de 
I'autorit^  juive  ^tait  un  bienfait  pour  la  secte  naissante.*  (p.  351.)  See 
Martyr.  St  Polyc.  c.  13. 

'  Acts  yi.  7.  fhis  one  text  disposes  of  M.  Renan*s  assertion  as  to  the 
growth  of  the  Church,  that  'les  orthodoxes  rigides  s'y  prdtaient  pen.' 
Ap6tres,  p.  113.  "     ■ 
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tbe  old  stream  of  thought  and  feeling  and  introducing  a  new 
one. 

(/3)  But  if  success  was  not  forced  upon  the  CSiristian  Church 
bj  the  dispositions  and  attitude  of  Judaism ;  can  it  be  said  that 
Paganism  supplies  us  with  the  true  explanation  of  the  triumph 
of  the  Gospel?  What  then  were  those  intellectual  currents, 
those  moral  ideals,  those  movements,  those  aspirations,  discorer- 
able  in  the  Paganism  of  the  age  of  the  Csesars,  which  were  in 
such  effective  alliance  with  the  doctrine  and  moralitj  of  the  New 
Testament  1  What  was  the  general  temper  of  Pagan  intellect^ 
but  a  self-asserting,  cynical  scepticism  ?  Pagan  intellect  speaks 
in  orators  like  Cicero?^,  publicly  deriding  the  idea  of  rewards  and 
punishments  hereafler,  and  denying  the  intervention  of  a  higher 
Power  in  the  affairs  of  men  I' ;  or  it  speaks  in  statesmen  Uke 
Csesar,  proclaiming  from  his  place  in  the  Roman  senate  that  the 
soul  does  not  exist  after  death  i;  or  in  historians  like  Tacitus, 
repudiating  with  self-coniident  disdain  the  idea  of  a  providential 
government  of  the  world  J ;  or  in  poets  like  Horace,  making 
profession  of  the  practical  Atheism  of  the  school  of  Epicurus,  it 
is  hard  to  say,  whether  in  jest  or  in  earnest  ^\  or  in  men  of 
science  like  Strabol  and  Pliny  i>^,  maintaining  that  religion  is  ' 
a  governmental  device  for  keeping  the  passions  of  the  lower 
orders  under  restraint,  and  that  the  soul's  immortality  is  a  mere 
dream  or  nursery-story.  *■  Unbelief  in  the  official  reHgion,*  says 
M.  Benan,  'was  prevalent  throughout  the  educated  class.  The  very 
statesmen  who  moat  ostentatiously  upheld  the  public  worship  of 
the  empire  made  very  amusing  epigrams  at  its  expense ».'  What 
was  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  Roman  Paganism) 
Modem  unbelief  complains  that  St.  Paul  has  characterized  the 
social  morality  of  the  Pagan  world  in  terms  of  undue  severity  o. 


s  Cicero  however,  in  his  speculative  moods,  was  the  'only  Roman  who 
undertook  to  rest  a  real  individaal  existence  of  souls  after  death  on  philo- 
sophical grounds/  DuUinger,  Heidenthum  nnd  Judenthnm,  bk.  viii.  $  3. 

^  Cic.  pro  Clnentio,  c.  61 ;  De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  33 ;  De  Off.  iii.  38 ;  Do 
iXvin.  ii.  17. 

>  Sallnst.  Catilin.  50-53. 

I  Tadtns,  Ann.  xvi.  33,  vi.  it.    Yet  see  Hist.  i.  3,  iv.  78. 

•  Hor.  Sat.  i.  5,  100,  sq. ;  cf.  Lncfrct.  v.  83,  vi.  57,  sq. 

>  Geogr.  L  c.  1 ;  cf.  Polyb.  Hist.  Gen.  vi.  56. 
«  Plin.vii.  55. 

•  Renan,  Les  Ap6tres,  pp.  340,  341. 

•  Ibid.  p.  309,  note  i :  *  L'opinion  beanconp  trop  p^vkre  de  Saint  Fanl 
(Rom.  L  24  et  sniv.)  s'ezptiqne  de  la  mdme  manibre.  Soint  Paul  tie  ccmnais- 
$ait  pas  la  haute  8t>ciH6  JRomaine.    Ce  sontUi,  d'aiUenrs^.^fi  j?^,  inyectiigi_ 
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Yet  St  Paul  does  not  exceed  the  specific  charges  of  Tacitus^  of 
Suetonius,  of  Juvenal,  of  Seneca,  that  is  to  say,  of  writers  who, 
at  least,  had  no  theological  interest  in  misrepresenting  or  exagge- 
rating the  facts  which  they  depIoreP.  When  Tacitus  summarixes 
the  moral  condition  of  Paganism  by  his  exhaustive  phrase 
^cwrwmpen  et  carrumpif'  he  more  than  covers  tlie  sorrowing 
invective  of  the  Apostle.  Indeed  our  modem  historian  of  the 
Apostolic  age,  who  sees  nothing  miraculous  in  the  success  of  the 
QoBpel<i,  has  himself  characterized  the  moral  condition  of  the 
Pagan  world  in  terms  yet  more  severe  than  those  of  the  Apostle 
whom  he  condenms.  According  to  M.  Benan,  Rome  under  the 
Ciesars  'became  a  school  of  immorality  and  cruelty  r;'  it  was  a 
'very  hell';'  'the  reproach  that  Home  had  poisoned  the  world 
at  large,  the  Apocalyptic  comparison  of  Pagan  Home  to  a  prosti- 
tute who  had  poured  forth  upon  the  earth  the  wine  of  her 
immoralities,  was  in  many  respects  a  just  comparison^.'  Kor 
was  the  moral  degradation  of  Paganism  confined  to  the  capital 

oomme  en  font  lee  pr^catenn,  et  qa*il  ne  &nt  jamais  prendre  k  la  lettre.* 
Do  the  Satires  of  Javenal  lead  as  to  suppose  that  if  St  P&nl  had  'known 
the  high  society  of  Rome/  he  would  have  used  a  less  emphatic  language? 
And  is  it  a  rule  with  preachers,  whether  Apostolic  or  post-Apostolic^  not  to 
mean  what  they  say  ? 

P  Juvenal,  Sat.  L  87,  ii.  37,  iii.  63,  vi.  893.  Seneca,  Epist.  zcviL ;  De 
Benefic.  i.  9,  iiL  16.  Tadtiu,  Hist.  i.  a ;  Germ.  zix.  See  other  quotations 
in  Wetsbein,  Nov.  Test,  in  loc.  It  may  be  that  Tacitus,  in  his  affection  for 
the  old  regime  of  the  republic,  was  tempted  to  exaggerate  the  sins  of  thie 
empire,  and  that  Juvenal  dwelt  upon  the  vices  of  the  capital  with  somewhat 
of  the  narrow  prejudice  of  provincialism.  Still,  after  allowing  for  this,  there 
is  a  groundwork  of  fiuit  in  these  representations  which  amply  justifies 
St  Paul. 

4  Renan,  Les  Apdtres,  p.  366 :  '  Tel  ^tait  le  monde  que  les  miadonaiies 
Chretiens  entreprirent  de  oonvertir.  On  doit  voir  maintenant,  ce  me  semUei, 
qu'une  telle  entreprise  ne  fut  pas  une  fblie,  et  que  sa  r^ossite  ne  fut  paa  un 
miracle.' 

'  Ibid.  p.  305. 

■  Ibid,  p.310 :  '  L'esprit  de  vertige  et  de  cruaut^  d^bordait  alors,  et  fiusait 
de  Rome  un  veritable  enfer.'  P.  317  :  'A  Rome,  il  est  vrai,  tons  les  vices 
•*affichaient  avec  un  cynisme  r^voltant ;  les  spectacles  surtout  avaient  intro- 
duit  une  affreuse  corruption.'  This  statement  is  not  an  exaggeration.  See 
Dollinger,  Heidentiium  und  Judenthum,  bk.  ix.  pt.  ii.  §  3>  4*  pp.  704-721. 

*  Ibid.  p.  395 :  'Le  reproche  d'avoir  empoisonn^  la  terre^  I'assimiUtion  de 
Rome  h  une  oourtisane  qui  a  vers^  au  monde  le  vin  de  son  immorality  ^tait 
juste  k  beaucoup  d'^gards.'  Yet  M.  Renan  is  so  little  careful  about  contra- 
dicting himself  that  he  elsewhere  says,  *  Le  monde,  2^  T^poqae  Romaine,  ac^ 
oomplit  un  progr^s  de  morality  et  subit  une  decadence  scientifique.'  (p.  326.) 
The  nature  of  this  progress  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  Epicurean :  'Le 
monde  s'assouplissait,  perdait  aa  rigeur  antique,  acqudrait  de  la  moUeste,  et 
de  la  sensibility.'  (p.  318.)  ^  t 
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of  tbe  great  empire.  The  proyinoes  were  Bcaroelj  purer  than 
the  capital.  Each  proyince  poured  its  separate  contribution  of 
moral  filth  into  the  great  store  which  the  increasing  centraliza- 
tion of  the  empire  had  accumulated  in  the  main  reservoir  at 
Rome ;  each  province  in  turn  received  its  share  of  this  recipro- 
cated corruption  v.  In  particular,  the  East,  that  very  portion  of 
the  empire  in  which  the  Gk>spel  took  its  rise,  was  the  main 
source  of  the  common  infection  ▼.  Antioch  was  itself  a  centre  of 
moral  putrefaction^.  Egypt  was  one  of  the  most  corrupt 
counties  in  the  world ;  and  the  same  account  might  be  given 
generally  of  those  districts  and  cities  of  the  empire  in  which  the 
Church  first  made  her  way,  of  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
Roman  Africa,  of  Ephesus  and  Corinth,  of  Alexandria  and  Car- 
thage. '  The  middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  era  was,  in  point 
of  &ct,  one  of  the  worst  epochs  of  ancient  history  x.' 

But  was  such  an  epoch,  such  a  world,  such  a  'civilization' 
as  this  calculated  •  to  '  force  success '  on  an  institution  like 
'the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  or  on  a  doctrine  such  as  that  of 
the  New  Testament  ?  If  indeed  Christianity  had  been  an  'idyll' 
or  'pastoral,'  the  product  of  the  simple  peasant  life  and  of 
the  bright  sky  of  Galilee,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  have  attracted  a  momentary  interest  in  literary  circles, 
although  it  certainly  would  have  escaped  from  any  more  serious 
trial  at  the  hands  of  statesmen  than  an  unafiected  indifference 
to  its  popularity.  But  what  was  the  Gospel  as  it  met  the 
eye  and  fell  upon  the  ear  of  Roman  Paganism  1  'We  preach,' 
said  the  Apostle,  'Christ  Crucified,  to  the  Jews  an  offence, 
and  to  the  Greeks  a  folly  7.'  '  I  determined  not  to  know  any- 
thing among  you  Corinthians,  save  Jesus   Christ,   and  Him 

*  Lea  ApAtres,  p.  326 :  'La  proviiioe  valait  naienx  qae  Rome,  on  plutdt 
les  ^^ments  impon  qui  de  tontes  parts  s'amassaient  k  Rome,  comme  en  nn 
^goat,  avaient  form^  ik  im/oyer  d^inftciion* 

'  Ibid.  p.  305  :  *  Le  mal  venait  surtout  de  rOrient,  de  oes  flatteurs  de  bas 
^tage,  de  oes  hommes  infftmes  que  I'figypte  et  la  Syne  envoyaient  k  Rome.' 
P.  306 :  'Les  plus  choquantes  ignominies  de  Tempire,  telles  que  rapothtfose 
de  remperemr,  sa  divinisation  de  son  vivant,  venaient  de  TOrient,  et  snitout 
de  l*£gypte,  qui  ^tait  alors  nn  des  pays  les  pins  corrnmpns  de  rnnivers.' 

V  Ibid.  p.  3i8 :  'La  Ug^t^  Syrienne,  le  charlatanisme  Babylonian,  tontes 
lei  impostures  de  I'Asie,  se  confondant  k  cette  limite  des  deux  mondes  avaient 
Cut  d'Antioche  la  capitale  du  mensonge,  la  sentine  de  toutea  les  in&mies.' 
P.  719  :  *  L'avilissement  des  ftmes  y  ^tait  effroyable.  Le  propre  de  ceBfoyen 
de  putrif action  morale^  c^ett  Samener  toutea  lee  raeee  au  mime  niveau.* 

«  Ibid.  p.  343, 

f  I  Cor.  i.  23 :  iffuts  8i  tai^coiiiw  Xpirrhw  irravpwfiii^y,  'lov9aiots  fih 
^ied»8a\or,  •E^^^l  9k  iwplw.  ^^ni.ed  by  GoOqIc 

in]    .  "^ 
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Crucified  z.'  Here  was  a  truth  lii^ed  inextricably  with  other 
truths  equally  '  foolish'  in  the  apprehension  of  Pagan  intellect, 
equally  condemnatory  of  the  mond  degradatim  of  Pagan  life. 
In  the  preaching  of  Uie  Apostles,  Jesus  Crucified  confronted  the 
intellectual  cynicism,  the  social  selfishness,  and  the  sensualist 
degradation  of  the  Pagan  world.  To  its  intellect  He  said, 
*I  am  the  truth  (^;*  He  bade  its  proud  self-confidenoe  bow 
before  His  intellectual  Royalty.  To  its  selfish,  heartless  society, 
careful  only  for  bread  and  amusement,  careless  of  the  agonies 
which  gave  interest  to  the  amphitheatre.  He  said,  'A  new 
commandment  give  I  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another, 
as  I  have  loved  you^.'  Disinterested  love  of  slaves,  of  bar- 
barians, of  political  enemies,  of  social  rivals,  love  of  man  as 
man,  was  to  be  a  test  of  true  discipleship.  And  to  the  sen- 
suality, so  gross,  and  yet  often  so  polished,  which  was  the 
very  law  of  individual  Pagan  life,  He  said,  '  If  any  man  will 
come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross 
daily,  and  follow  Mec;'  'If  thine  eye  offend  thee,  jduck  it 
out  and  cast  it  from  thee;  it  is  better  for  thee  that  one  of 
thy  members  should  perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body 
should  be  cast  into  hell^'.'  Sensuality  Was  to  be  dethroned, 
not  by  the  negative  action  of  a  prudential  abstinence  from 
indulgence,  but  by  the  strong  positive  force  of  self-mortification. 
Was  such  a  doctrine  likely,  of  its  own  weight  and  without 
any  assistance  from  on  high,  to  win  its  way  to  acceptance  e? 
Is  it  not  certain  that  debased  souls  are  so  far  from  aspiring 
naturally  towards  that  which  is  holy,  elevated  and  pure,  Uiat 
they  feel  towards  it  only  hatred  and  repulsion  ?  Certainly  Rome 
was  unsatisfied  with  her  old  national  idolatries ;  but  if  she 
turned  her  eyes  towards  the  East,  it  was  not  to  welcome 
the  religion  of  Jesus,  but  the  impure  rites  of  Isis  imd  Serapis, 
of  Mithra  and  Astarte.  The  Gospel  came  to  her  unbiddeu, 
in  obedience  to  no  assignable  attraction  in  Roman  society, 
but  simply  in  virtue  of  its  own  expansive,  world-embracing 
force.  Certainly  Christianity  answered  to  the  moral  wants 
of  the  world,   as  it  really  answers  at  this  moment  to  the 

*  I  Cor.  ii.  2  :  oft  7^^  lirpiva  rw  tiUyai  ri  iv  vfu¥t  §1  fi^  'Ivcrow  Xpirrdy. 
tcai  ravToy  itrravpu/Uyoy.  ^  St.  John  xi^.  6* 

^  Ibid.  xiii.  34.  «  St.  Matt.  xvi.  24 ;  St.  Mark  viii.  34. 

d  St.  Matt,  xviii.  9 ;  St.  Mark  ix.  47. 

*  M.  Renan  himself  observes  that  *  la  degradation  des  ftmes  en  figypte 
y  rendait  rares,  d*ailleurs,  les  aspirations  qui  ouvrirent  partout  (!)  «a 
christianisnie  de  si  fiiciles  accta.'    hes  Apdtres,  p.  284.--^  t 
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tme  moral  wants  of  all  human  beings,  however  onbeliering 
or  immoral  they  may  be.  The  question  is,  whether  the  world 
so  clearly  recognised  its  real  wants  as  forthwith  to  embrace 
Christianity.  The  Physician  was  there;  bat  did  the  patient 
know  the  nature  of  his  own  malady  sufficiently  well  not  to 
view  the  presence  of  the  Physician  as  an  intrusion?  Was  it 
likely  that  the  old  Boman  society,  with  its  intellectual  pride, 
its  social  hearUessness,  and  its  unbounded  personal  self-indul- 
gence^ should  be  enthusiastically  in  love  with  a  religion  which 
made  intellectual  submission,  social  unselfishness,  and  personal 
mortification,  its  yeiy  fundamental  lawsl  The  history  of  the 
three  first  centuries  is  the  answer  to  that  question.  The 
kingdom  of  God  was  no  sooner  set  up  in  the  Pagan  world 
than  it  found  itself  surrounded  by  all  that  combines  to  make 
the  progress  of  a  doctrine  or  of  a  system  impossible.  The 
thinkers  were  opposed  to  it:  they  denounced  it  as  a  dream 
of  foUy  ^.  The  habits  and  passions  of  the  people  were  opposed 
to  it;  it  threatened  somewhat  rudely  to  interfere  with  them. 
There  were  yenerable  institutions,  coming 'down  from  a  distant 
antiquity,  and  gathering  around  them  the  stable  and  thoughtful 
elements  of  society:  these  were  opposed  to  it,  as  to  an  audacious 
innovation,  as  weU  as  from  an  instinctive  perception  that  it 
might  modify  or  destroy  themselves.  National  feeling  was 
opposed  to  it :  it  flattered  no  national  self-love ;  it  was  to 
be  the  home  of  human  kind;  it  was  to  embrace  the  world; 
and  as  yet  the  nation  was  the  highest  conception  of  associated 
life  to  which  humanity  had  reached.  Nay,  religious  feeling 
itself  was  opposed  to  it ;  for  religious  feeling  had  been  enslaved 
by  ancient  falsehoods.  There  were  worships,  priesthoods,  be- 
liefs, in  long-established  possession;  and  they  were  not  likely 
to  yield  without  a  struggle.  Picture  to  yourselves  the  days 
when  the  temple  of  the  Gapitoline  Jupiter  was  still  thronged 
with  worshippers,  while  often  the  Eucharist  could  only  be 
celebrated  in  the  depths  of  the  Catacombs.  It  was  a  time 
when  all  the  administrative  power  of  the  empire  was  steadily 
concentrated  upon  the  extinction  of  the  Name  of  Christ.  What 
were  then  to  a  human  eye  the  future  prospects  of  the  kingdom 
of  Qod  \  It  had  no  allies,  like  the  sword  of  the  Mahommedan, 

'  T^c  Ann.  zr.  44 :  '  Repreasa  in  pnesens  ezitiabilis  snpentitio  niraiis 
emmpebat.'  8uetoniii«»  Claudius,  xz^. ;  Nero,  zvi. :  '  Christiani,  genua 
hominnm  sapentitionia  nova  ac  malefica;.'  Celsus  apod  Origenem,  iii.  1 7. 
Celsns  eompved  the  Church's  worship  of  our  Lord  with  the  Egyptian 
worship  of  cats,  crocodiles,  &c.  r^  \ 
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or  like  the  congenial  mysticism  which  welcomed  the  Baddhist, 
or  like  the  politicians  who  strove  to  uphold  the  falling  Paganism 
of  Borne.  It  found  no  countenance  even  in  the  Stoic  moral- 
ists S;  they  were  indeed  among  its  fiercest  enemies.  If,  as 
M.  Renan  maintains,  it  ever  was  identified  by  Pagan  opinion, 
with  the  casitv^i  tUicUi,  with  the  eoUegia  iUicUa^  with  the  burial- 
clubs  of  the  imperial  epoch;  this  would  only  have  rendered 
it  more  than  ever  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  government  \ 
Between  the  new  doctrine  and  the  old  Paganism  there  was 
a  deadly  feud;  and  the  question  for  the  Church  was  simply 
whether  she  could  suffer  as  long  as  her  enemies  could  persecute. 
Before  she  could  triumph  in  the  western  world,  the  soil  of 
the  empire  had  to  be  reddened  by  Christian  blood.  Ignatius 
of  Antioch  given  to  the  lions  at  Rome^;  Polycarp  of  Smyrna 
condemned  to  the  flames  ^ ;  the  martyrs  of  Lyons  and  Yienne, 
and  among  them  the  tender  Blandina^,  extorting  by  her  for- 
titude the  admiration  of  the  very  heathen;  Perpetua  and 
Felicitas  at  Carthage  °^  conquering  a  mother's  love  by  a  stronger 
love  for  Christ; — ^these  are  but  samples  of  the  'noble  army' 
which  vanquished  heathendom.  'Plures  efficimur,'  cries  Ter- 
tnllian,  spokesman  of  the  Church  in  her  exultation  and  in 
her  agony,   'quoties   metimur   a  vobis;    semen   est   sanguis 

f  DuUinger,  Heidenth.  und  Judenth.,  bk.  ix.  pt.  i.  $.  6.  has  some  verj 
interesting  remarks  on  the  characteristics  of  the  later  Stoicism.  It  was 
a  recoil  ftom  the  oorraption  of  the  time.  '  Wie  die  Aerste  in  Zeiten  grosser 
Krankheiten  ihre  besten  Stndien  machen,  so  hatten  anch  die  Stoiker  in 
dem  allgemein  herrschenden  Sittenverderben  ihren  moralischeii  Blick 
gescharft/  p.  729.  Seneca's  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  the  pathos 
and  solemnity  of  M.  Anrelins,  the  self-control*  patience,  and  self-denying 
courage  preadied  by  Epictetus  and  Arrian,  are  fully  acknowledged.  Bat 
Stoicism  was  virtue  upon  paper,  unrealized  except  in  the  instance  of  a 
few  coteries  of  educated  people.  It  was  virtue,  affecting  Divine  strength 
in  the  midst  of  human  weakness.  Nothing  could  r^y  be  done  finr 
humanity  by  '  (Uesen  selbstgefalligen  Tugendstolz,  der  alles  nur  sich  selbst 
▼erdanken  woUte,  der  sich  der  Gottheit  gleich  setzte,  und  bei  aUer  men- 
schlichen  Gebrechlidikeit  doch  die  Sicberheit  der  Gottheit  fUr  aidi  in 
Anspruch  nahm.'  (Sen.  Ep.  53.)  Stoicism  had  no  lever  with  whidi 
to  raise  man  as  man  from  his  degradations:  and  its  earlier  expositors 
even  prescribed  suicide  as  a  means  of  escape  from  the  miseries  of  life,  and 
ftom.  a  sense  of  moral  fiulure.  (DoU.  ubi  supra,  p.  728 ;  comp.  Sir  A.  Grant's 
Ethics  of  Arist.  voL  i.  p.  372.)  Who  can  marvel  at  its  instinctive  hatred 
of  a  religion  which  proclaimed  a  higher  code  of  Ethics  than  its  own,  and 
which,  moreover,  possessed  the  secret  of  teaching  that  code  practically  to 
all  classes  of  mankind? 

>»  Les  Apdtres,  pp.  355,  361,  36a.  i  a.  d.  107. 

k  A.  D.  169.  1  A.D.  177.  »  A.  D.  203. 
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Christianonim>^.'  To  the  heathen  it  seems  a  senseless  obstinaey; 
but  with  a  presentiment  of  the  coming  victory,  the  Apologist 
exclaims,  '  Ilia  ipsa  obstinatio  quam  exprobatis,  magistra  est  0/ 

Who  was  He  That  had  thus  created  a  moral  force  which  could 
embrace  three  centuries  of  a  protracted  agonj,  in  the  confidence 
that  victory  would  come  at  lastP)  What  was  it  in  Him,  so 
fasdnating  and  sustaining  to  the  thought  of  His  followers,  that 
for  Him  men  and  women  of  all  ages  and  ranks  in  life  gladly 
sacrificed  all  that  is  dearest  to  man's  heart  and  nature )  Was  it 
only  His  miracles  ?  But  the  evidential  force  of  miracle  may  be 
easily  evaded.  St  John's  Qospel  appears  to  have  been  written 
with  a  view  to  furnishing,  among  other  things,  an  authoritative 
explanation  of  the  moral  causes  which  actually  prevented  the 
Jews  from  recognising  the  significance  of  our  Lord's  miracles. 
Was  it  simply  His  character)  But  to  understand  a  perfect 
character  you  must  be  attracted  to  it,  and  have  some  strong 
sympathies  with  it.  And  the  language  of  human  nature  in  the 
presence  of  superior  goodness  is  often  that  of  the  Epicurean  in 
the  Book  of  Wisdom :  '  Let  us  lie  in  wait  for  the  righteous, 
because  he  is  not  for  our  turn,  and  he  is  clean  contrary  to  our 

doings He  was  made  to  reprove  our  thoughts ;    he  is 

grievous  unto  us  even  to  behold ;  for  his  life  is  not  like  other 
men'Sy  his  ways  are  of  another  fashion  Q.*  Was  it  His  teaching  ? 
True,  never  man  spake  like  this  Man;  but  taken  alone,  the 
highest  and  holiest  teaching  might  have  seemed  to  humanity  to 
be  no  more  than  'the  sound  of  one  that  had  a  pleasant  voice, 
and  could  play  well  upon  an  instrument.'  His  Death)  Certainly 
He  predicted  that  in  dying  He  would  draw  all  men  unto  Him ; 
but  Who  was  He  That  could  thus  turn  the  instrument  of  His 
hundliation  into  the  certificate  of  His  glory  f  His  Resurrection  1 
His  Besurrection  indeed  was  emphatically  to  be  the  reversal  of 
a  false  impression,  but  it  was  to  witness  to  a  truth  beyond  itself; 
our  Lord  had  expressly  predicted  that  He  would  rise  from  the 
grave,  and  that  His  B^urrection  would  attest  His  claims  r. 
None  of  these  things  taken  separately  will  account  for  the  power 
of  Christ  in  history.  In  the  convergence  of  all  these  ;  of  these 
majestic  miracles ;  of  that  Character,  which  commands  at  once 

>  Apol.  L  « Ibid. 

p  M.  Renan  observes  scornfully,  '  II  n'y  a  pes  eu  beaucoup  de  martyrs 
trds-intelligents.'  Apdtres,  p.  382.  Possibly  not,  if  intelligence  is  but  another 
name  for  scepticism.  Certain  it  is  that  martyrdom  requires  other  and  higher 
qualities  than  any  which  mere  intelligence  can  supply. 

^«  WW. a.  „,  ,5.  ^  , St.  M.tt. xii.  39 ;  «»S.*;eoogle 
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our  love  and  our  reverence ;  of  that  teaching,  so  startling,  so 
awful,  so  searching,  so  tender ;  of  that  Death  of  agony,  encircled 
with  such  a  halo  of  moral  glory ;  of  that  deserted  tomh,  and  the 
majestic  splendour  of  the  Risen  One ; — a  deeper  truth,  underlying 
all,  justifying  all,  explaining  all,  is  seen  to  reveal  itself.  We 
discern,  as  did  the  first  Christians,  heneath  and  beyond  all  that 
meets  the  eye  of  sense  and  the  eye  of  conscience,  the  Eternal 
Person  of  our  Lord  Himself.  It  is  not  the  miracles,  but  the 
Worker;  not  the  character,  but  its  living  Subject;  not  the 
teaching,  but  the  Master ;  not  even  the  Death  or  the  Resurrec- 
tion, but  He  Who  died  and  rose,  upon  Whom  Christian  thought, 
Christian  love.  Christian  resolution  ultimately  rest.  The  truth 
which  really  and  only  accounts  for  the  establishment  in  this  our 
human  world  of  such  a  religion  as  Christianity,  and  of  such  an 
institution  as  the  Church,  is  the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
believed  to  be  more  than  Man,  the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
what  men  believed  Him  to  be,  the  truth  that  Jeaoa  Christ 
is  God. 

It  is  here  that  we  are  enabled  duly  to  estimate  one  broad 
feature  of  the  criticism  of  Strauss.  Both  in  his  earlier  and 
scientific  work,  published  some  thirty  years  ago  for  scholars,  and 
in  his  more  recent  publication  addressed  to  the  German  people, 
that  writer  strips  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  of  all  that  makes  Him 
superhuman.  Strauss  eliminates  from  the  Gospel  most  of  Christ's 
discourses,  all  of  His  miracles,  His  supernatural  Birth,  and  His 
Resurrection  from  the  grave.  The  so-termed  'historical'  resi- 
duum might  easily  be  compressed  within  the  limits  of  a  newspaper 
paragraph,  and  it  retains  nothing  that  can  rouse  a  moderate 
measure,  I  do  not  say  of  enthusiasm,  but  even  of  interest  And 
yet  few  minds  on  laying  down  either  of  these  unhappy  books 
can  escape  the  rising  question:  'Is  this  hero  of  a  baseless  l^end, 
this  impotent,  fallible,  erring  Christ  of  the  "  higher  criticism,"  in 
very  deed  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  Church?'  The  difficulty 
of  accounting  for  the  phenomenon  presented  by  the  Church,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  '  historical '  account  of  its  Founder  is 
that  of  Dr.  Strauss,  does  not  present  itself  forcibly  to  an  Hege- 
lian, who  loses  himself  in  d  priori  theories  as  to  the  necessary 
development  of  a  thought,  and  is  thus  entranced  in  a  sublime 
forgetfiilness  of  the  actual  facts  and  laws  of  human  life  and  his- 
.tory.  But  here  M.  Renan  is  unwittingly  a  witness  against  the 
writer  to  whom  he  is  mainly  indebted  for  his  own  critical  appa- 
ratus. The  finer  political  instinct,  the  truer  sense  of  the  necessary 
proportions  between  causes  and  effects  in  human  history,  which 

.,_.., ^     [lkct. 
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might  be  expected  to  characterize  a  thoughtful  Frenchman,  will 
account  for  those  points  in  which  M.  Renan  has  departed  from 
the  path  traced  by  his  master.  He  feels  that  there  is  an  impas- 
sable chasm  between  the  life  of  Jesus  according  to  Strauss,  and 
the  actual  history  of  Christendom.  He  is  keenly  alive  to  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  that  such  an  impoverished  Christ  as  the 
Christ  of  Strauss,  can  have  created  Christendom.  Although 
therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  he  subsequently  ^  endeavours  to  account 
for  the  growth  of  the  Church  in  a  naturalistic  way,  his  native 
sense  of  the  fitting  proportions  of  thipgs  impels  him  to  retouch 
the  picture  traced  by  the  German,  and  to  ascribe  to  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  if  not  the  reality,  yet  some  shadowy  semblance  of 
Divinity^.  Hence  such  features  of  M, Kenan's  work  as  his 
concessions  in  respect  of  St.  John's  GospeL  In  making  these 
concessions,  he  is  for  the  moment  impressed  with  the  political 
absurdity  of  ascribing  Christendom  to  the  thought  and  will  of  a 
merely  human  Christ.  Although  his  unbelief  is  too  radical  to 
allow  him  to  do  adequate  justice  to  such  a  consideration,  his 
indirect  admission  of  it«  force  has  a  value,  to  which  Christian 
believers  will  not  be  insensible. 

But  a  greater  than  M.  Renan  is  said  to  have  expressed  the 
common-sense  of  mankind  in  respect  of  the  Agency  which  alone 
can  account  for  the  existence  of  the  Christian  Church.  If  the 
first  Napoleon  was  not  a  theologian,  he  was  at  least  a  man  whom 
vast  experience  had  taught  what  kind  offerees  can  really  produce 
a  lasting  efiect  upon  mankind,  and  under  what  conditions  they 
may  be  expected  to  do  so.  A  time  came  when  the  good  Provi- 
dence of  God  had  chained  down  that  great  but  ambitious  spirit 
to  the  rock  of  St.  Helena ;  and  the  conqueror  of  civilized  Europe 
bad  leisure  to  gather  up  the  results  of  his  unparalleled  life,  and 
to  ascertain  with  an  accuracy,  not  often  attainable  by  monarchs 
or  conquerors,  his  own  true  place  in  history.  When  conversing, 
as  was  his  habit,  about  the  great  men  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
comparing  himself  with  them,  he  turned,  it  is  said,  to  Count 
Montholon  with  the  enquiry, '  Can  you  tell  me  who  Jesus  Christ 
was?'  The  question  was  declined,  and  Napoleon  proceeded, 
'Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you.  Alexander,  Caesar,  Charlemagne, 
and  I  myself  have  founded  great  empires ;  but  upon  what  did 
these  creations  of  our  genius  depend )  Upon  force.  Jesus  alone 
founded  His  empire  upon  love,  and  to  this  very  day  millions, 
would  die  for   Him I  think  I  understand   something  of 
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human  nature ;  and  I  tell  you,  all  these  were  men,  and  I  am  a 
man  :  none  else  is  like  Him ;  Jesus  Christ  was  more  than  man. 
. .  I  have  inspired  multitudes  with  such  an  enthusiastic  devotion 
that  thej  would  have  died  for  me, . .  but  to  do  this  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  I  should  be  visibly  present  with  the  electric  influence 
of  my  looks,  of  my  words,  of  my  voice.  Wlien  I  saw  men  and 
spoke  to  them,  I  lighted  up  the  flame  of  self-devotion  in  their 
hearts. .  .  .  Christ  alone  has  succeeded  in  so  raising  the  mind  of 
man  towards  the  Unseen,  that  it  becomes  insensible  to  the 
barriers  of  time  and  space.  Across  a  chasm  of  eighteen  hundred 
years,  Jesus  Christ  makes  a  demand  which  is  beyond  aQ  others 
difficult  to  satisfy ;  He  asks  for  that  which  a  philosopher  may 
often  seek  in  vain  at  the  hands  of  his  friends,  or  a  father  of  his 
children,  or  a  bride  of  her  spouse,  or  a  man  of  his  brother.  He 
asks  for  the  human  heart ;  He  will  have  it  entirely  to  Himsell 
He  demands  it  unconditionally ;  and  forthwith  His  demand  is 
granted.  Wonderful !  In  defiance  of  time  and  space,  the  soul  of 
man,  with  all  its  powers  and  faculties,  becomes  an  annexation  to 
the  empire  of  Christ.  All  who  sincerely  believe  in  Him,  ex- 
perience that  remarkable  supernatural  love  towards  Him.  This 
phenomenon  is  unaccountable ;  it  is  altogether  beyond  the  scope 
of  man's  creative  powers.  Time,  the  great  destroyer,  is  powerless 
to  extinguish  this  sacred  flame;  time  can  neither  exhaust  its 
strength  nor  put  a  limit  to  its  range.  This  is  it  which  strikes 
me  most ;  I  have  often  thought  of  it.  This  it  is  which  proves 
to  me  quite  convincingly  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ".' 

«  This  is  freely  translated  from  the  passages  quoted  by  Lnthardt,  Apolo- 
getische  Vortnige,  pp.  ^34,  293;  and  Bersier,  Serm.  p.  334.  The  same  oon- 
▼ersation  is  given  substantially  by  Chauyelot,  Divinity  du  Christ,  pp.  11-13, 
Vans  1863 ;  in  a  small  brochure  attributed  to  M.  le  Pasteur  Bersier,  and 
published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  Napol^n,  Meyrueis,  Ftois,  1859; 
by  M.  Auguste  Nicol^,  in  his  £tudes  Philosophiques  sur  le  Chiistianisme, 
Bruzelles,  1849,  torn.  ii.  pp.  3527356  ;  and  by  the  Chevalier  de  Beauteme  in 
his  Sentiment  de  Napol^n  sur  le  Christianisme,  ^dit.  par  M.  Bathild  Bouniol, 
Paris  1864,  pp.  87-118.  In  the  preface  to  General  Bertrand's  Campagnes 
d'Egypte  et  de  Syrie,  there  is  an  allusion  to  some  reported  conversations  of 
Napoleon  on  the  questions  of  the  ezbtence  of  God  and  of  our  Loid^s  Divinity, 
which,  the  General  says,  never  took  place  at  alL  But  M.  de  Monthdon,  who 
with  General  Bertrand  was  present  at  the  conversations  which  are  recorded 
by  the  Chevalier  de  Beauteme,  writes  from  Ham  on  May  30, 1841,  to  that 
author :  *  J'ai  lu  avec  un  vif  int^dt  votre  brochure ;  Sentiment  de  NapoUon 
tur  la  Divimti  de  Jieue-  Ckritt^  et  je  ne  pense  pas  qu^il  soit  possible  de  mieux 
exprimer  les  croyances  religieuses  de  I'empereur.*  Sentiment  de  Napol^n, 
Avertissem.  p.  viii.  Writing,  as  it  would  seem,  in  ignorance  of  this  testimony, 
M.  Nicolas  says :  '  Cit^  plusieurs  fois  et  dans  des  drconstances  solennelles, 
ce  jngement  passe  g^n^ralement  pour  historique.'  £tudes,Ji.j>.^52.  note  (i). 
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Here  surely  is  the  common-sense  of  humanify.  The  victoiy 
of  Christianitj  is  the  great  standing  miracle  which  Christ  has 
wrought.  Its  significance  is  enhanced  if  the  miracles  of  the 
New  Testament  are  rejected*,  and  if  the  Apostles  are  held  to 
have  received  no  illumination  from  on  high  7.  Let  those  in 
oar  day  who  believe  seriously  that  the  wofk  of  Christ  may  be 
accounted  for  on  natural  and  human  grounds,  say  who  among 
themselves  wiU  endeavour  to  rival  it  Who  of  our  contem- 
poraries will  dare  to  predict  that  eighteen  hundred  years  hence 
his  ideas,  his  maxims,  his  institutions,  however  noble  or  philan- 
thropic they  may  be,  will  still  survive  in  their  completeness  and 
in  their  vigour?  Who  can  dream  that  his  own  name  and  history 
will  be  the  rallying-point  of  a  world-wide  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm in  some  distant  age?  Who  can  suppose  that  beyond 
the  political,  the  social,  the  intellectual  revolutions  which  lie 
in  the  future  of  humanity,  he  will  himself  still  survive  in  the 
memory  of  men,  not  as  a  trivial  fact  of  archaeology,  but  as  a 
moral  power,  as  the  object  of  a  devoted  and  passionate  affection? 
What  man  indeed  that  still  retains,  I  will  not  say  the  faith  of  a 
Christian,  but  the  modesty  of  a  man  of  sense,  must  not  feel  that 
there  is  a  literally  infinite  interval  between  himself  and  that 
Majestic  One,  Who,  in  the  words  of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  'being 
the  Holiest  among  the  mighty,  and  the  Mightiest  among  the 
holy,  has  lifted  with  His  pierced  Hand  empires  off  their  hinges, 
has  turned  the  stream  of  centuries  out  of  its  channel,  and  still 
governs  the  ages  z  V 

The  work  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  merely  a  fact  of  history,  it  is 
a  fact,  blessed  be  God  I  of  individual  experience.  If  the  world 
is  one  scene  of  His  conquests,  the  soul  of  each  true  Christian  is 
another.  The  soul  is  the  microcosm  within  which,  in  all  its 
strength,  the  kingdom  of  Qod  is  set  up.     Many  of  you  know, 

' '  Se  il  mondo  si  rivolse  al  cristianesmo 
Diss'  io,  senza  miracoli,  quest*  uno 
fi  tal,  che  gli  altri  non  Bono  il  centcsmo; 
Che  tu  entrasti  povero  e  digiuno 
In  campo,  a  seminar  la  buona  pianta, 
Che  fa  gik  yite,  ed  ora  ^  fatta  pruno.* 

Dante,  Paradiso,  xxir.  io5-iZl. 
T  *  Apres  la  mort  de  Jdsus-Christ,  donze  pauvres  pdchcurs  et  artisans  en- 
treprireut  dMnstmire  et  de  conTertir  le  monde. . . .  le  succ^  fat  prodigieax 
•  • . .  Toos  lea  chrdtiens  coaraient  au  martyre,  tons  les  peaples  conraient  au 
bapt^me  ;  lliistoire  de  oes  premiers  temps  itait  unprodige  continuel.*  Rous- 
leaa,  R^ponse  au  Roi  de  Pologne,  Paris,  1839,  Disconrs,  pp.  64,  65. 

■  Jean  Paul:  *Ueber  den  Gott  in  dsr  Gescliichte  und  im  Leben.'   Sammtl.  t 
Werke,  xxxiii.  6;  Stirm.  p.  194.  ^ y.-^- .,  ^ ^ ^S 
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from  a  witness  that  you  can  trust,  Christ's  power  to  restore  to 
your  inward  life  its  original  harmony.  Tou  are  conscious  that 
He  is  the  fertilizing  and  eleTating  principle  of  your  thought^  the 
purifying  principle,  of  your  affections,  the  invigorating  principle 
of  your  wills.  You  need  not  to  ask  the  question  'whence  hath 
this  Man  this  wisddhi  and  these  mighty  works)'  Man,  you  are 
well  assured,  cannot  thus  from  age  to  age  enlarge  the  realm  of 
moral  light,  and  make  all  things  new ;  man  cannot  thus  endow 
frail  natures  with  determination,  and  rough  natures  witii  tender- 
ness, and  sluggish  natures  with  keen  energy,  and  restless  natures 
with  true  and  lasting  peace.  These  every-day  tokens  of  Christ's 
presence  in  His  kingdom,  of  themselyes  answer  the  question  of 
the  text  If  He  Who  could  predict  that  by  dying  in  shame  He 
would  secure  the  fulfilment  of  an  extraordinary  plan,  and  assure 
to  Himself  a  world-wide  empire,  can  be  none  other  than  the 
Lord  of  human  history ;  so  certainly  the  Friend,  the  Teacher,  the 
Master  Who  has  fathomed  and  controlled  our  deepest  life  of 
thought  and  passion,  is  welcomed  by  the  Christian  soul  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  student  exploring  its  mysteries,  or  than  a 
philanthropic  experimentalist  alleviating  its  sorrows.  He  is 
liailed,  He  is  loved,  He  is  worshipped,  as  One  Who  possesses  a 
knowledge  and  a  strength  which  human  study  and  human  skill 
fail  to  compass;  it  is  felt  that  He  is  so  manifestly  the  true 
Saviour  of  the  soul,  because  He  is  none  other  than  the  Being 
Who  made  it. 
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LECTUEE  IV. 


OTJB  LORD'S  DIVINITY  AS  WITNESSED  BY  HIS 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 

The  Jewt  answered  Him,  $ayinff.  For  a  good  work  ve  done  Thee  not;  hut 
for  blcuphemy;  and  heeavee  that  Thou,  being  a  Man,  makest  Thyself 
God, — St.  John  x.  33. 

It  IB  common  with  some  modem  writers  to  represent  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  between  the  Faith  and  its  opponents,  in  respect  of 
the  Person  of  our  Lord,  as  being  substantially  a  question  between 
the  'historical  spirit'  and  the  spirit  of  dogmatism.  The  dog- 
matic temper  is  painted  by  them  as  a  baseless  but  still  powerful 
superstition,  closely  pressed  by  the  critical  enquiries  and  negative 
conclusions  of  our  day,  but  culpably  shutting  its  eyes  against  the 
adyancing  truth,  the  power  of  which  nevertheless  it  cannot  but 
instinctively  feel,  and  clinging  with  the  wrong-headed  obstinacy 
of  despair  to  the  cherished  but  already  condemned  foimulse  of 
its  time-honoured  and  worn-out  metaphysics.  Opposed  to  it> 
we  are  told,  is  the  '  historical  spirit,'  young,  vigorous,  fearless, 
truthful,  flushed  with  successes  already  achieved,  assured  of  suc- 
cesses yet  to  come.  The  '  historical  spirit '  is  thus  said  to  repre- 
sent the  cause  of  an  enlightened  progress  in  conflict  with  a  stupid 
and  immoral  conservatism.  The  '  historical  spirit '  is  described 
as  the  love  of  sheer  reality,  as  the  longing  for  hard  fact,  deter- 
mined to  make  away  with  all  '  idols  of  the  den,'  however  ancient, 
venerated,  and  influential,  in  the  sphere  of  theology.  The  '  his- 
torical spirit'  accordingly  undertakes  to  'disentangle  the  real 
Person  of  Jesus  from  the  metaphysical  envelope'  within  which 
theology  is  said  to  have  'encased'  Him.  The  Christ  is  to  be 
rescu^  from  that  cloud-land  of  abstract  and  fanciful  speculation, 
to  which  He  is  stated  to  have  been  banished  by  the  patristic  and 
scholastic  divines ;  He  is  to  be  restored  to  Christendom  in  mani- 
fest subjection  to  all  the  actual  conditions  and  laws  of  human 
history.  *Look,'  it  is  said,  'at  that  figure  of  the  Christ  which 
you  see  traced  in  mosaics  in  the  apsis  of  a  Byzantine^chimsh.  > 
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That  Countenance  upon  which  you  gaze,  with  its  rigid,  unalter- 
able outline,  with  its  calm,  strong  mien  of  unassailable  majesty ; 
that  Foim  from  which  there  has  been  stripped  all  the  historic 
circumstance  of  life,  all  that  belongs  to  the  changes  and  chances 
of  our  mortal  condition ;  what  is  it  but  an  artistic  equivalent 
and  symbol  of  the  CathoHc  dogma  %  Elevated  thus  to  a  world 
of  unfading  glory,  and  throned  in  an  imperturbable  repose,  the 
Byzantine  Christos  Pantocrator  must  be  viewed  as  the  expression 
of  an  idea,  rather  than  as  the  transcript  of  a  fact.  A  certain 
interest  may  be  allowed  to  attach  to  such  a  representation,  from 
its  illustrating  a  particular  stage  in  the  development  of  religious 
thought  But  the  ''historical  spirit"  must  create  what  it  can 
consider  a  really  "  historical "  Christ,  who  will  be  to  the  Christ  of 
St  Athanasius  and  St.  John  what  a  Bembrandt  or  a  Bubens  is 
to  a  Qiotto  or  a  Cimabue.*  If  the  illustration  be  objected  to,  at 
any  rate,  my  brethren,  the  aim  of  the  so-termed  '  historical ' 
school  is  sufficiently  plain.  It  proposes  to  fashion  a  Christ 
who  is  to  be  Aesthetically  graceful  and  majestic,  but  strictly 
natural  and  human.  This  Christ  will  be  emancipated  from  the 
bandages  which  '  supematuralism  has  wrapped  around  the  Pro- 
phet of  Nazareth.'  He  will  be  divorced  from  any  idea  of  incar- 
nating essential  Qodhead ;  but,  as  we  are  assured,  He  will  still 
be  something,  aye  more  than  the  Christ  of  the  Creed  has  ever 
been  yet>  to  Christendom.  He  will  be  at  once  a  living  man,  and 
the  very  ideal  of  humanity ;  at  once  a  being  who  obeys  the  in- 
vincible laws  of  nature,  like  ourselves,  yet  of  moral  proportions 
so  mighty  and  so  unrivalled  that  his  appearance  among  men 
shall  adequately  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  an  existing  and 
still  expanding  Church. 

Accordingly  by  this  representation  it  is  intended  to  place  us 
in  a  dilemma.  '  Tou  must  choose,'  men  seem  to  say, '  between 
history  and  dc^ma ;  you  must  choose  between  history  which  can 
be  verified,  and  dogma  which  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  inaccessible 
abstractions.  You  must  make  your  choice ;  since  the  Catholic 
dogma  of  Christ's  Divinity  is  pronounced  by  the  higher  criticism 
to  be  irreconcileable  with  the  historical  reality  of  the  Life  of 
Jesus.'  And  in  answer  to  that  challenge,  let  us  proceed,  my 
brethren,  to  choose  history,  and  as  a  result  of  that  choice,  if  it 
may  be,  to  maintain  that  the  Christ  of  history  is  either  the  God 
Whom  we  believers  adore,  or  that  He  is  far  below  the  assumed 
moral  level  of  the  mere  man,  whose  character  rationalism  still, 
at  least  generally,  professes  to  respect  in  the  pages  of  il3 
mutilated  Gospel  ^         t 
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For  let  ns  obsenre  that  the  Catholic  doctrine  has  thus  much 
in  its  fayonr : — it  takes  for  granted  the  only  existing  history  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not  compelled  to  mutilate  or  to  enfeeble  it, 
or  to  do  it  critical  violence.  It  is  in  league  with  this  history;  it  is 
at  home,  as  is  no  other  doctrine,  in  the  pages  of  the  Evangelists. 

Conmder,  first  of  all,  the  general  impression  respecting  our 
Lord's  Person,  which  arises  upon  a  survey  of  the  miracles 
ascribed  to  Him  in  all  the  extant  accounts  of  His  Life.  To  a 
thoughtful  Humanitarian,  who  believes  in  the  preternatural 
elements  of  the  Gospel  history,  our  Lord's  miracles,  taken  as 
a  whole,  must  needs  present  an  embarrassing  difficulty.  The 
miraculous  cures  indeed,  which,  more  particularly  in  the  earlier 
days  of  Christ's  ministry,  drew  the  eyes  of  men  towards  Him,  as 
to  the  Healer  of  sickness  and  of  pain,  have  been  '  explained,' 
however  unsatisfactorily,  by  the  singular  methods  generally  ac- 
cepted among  the  older  rationalists.  A  Teacher,  it  used  to  be 
argued,  of  such  character  as  Jesus  Christ,  must  have  created  a 
profound  impression;  He  must  have  inspired  an  entire  confi* 
denoe ;  and  the  cures  which  He  seemed  to  work  were  the  imme- 
diate results  of  the  impression  which  He  created ;  they  were  the 
natural  consequences  of  the  confidence  which  He  inspired.  Now, 
apart  from  other  and  many  obvious  objections  to  this  theory,  let 
us  observe  that  it  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  '  miracles  of 
power,'  as  they  are  frequently  termed,  which  are  recorded  by 
the  three  first  Evangelists,  no  less  than  by  St  John.  '  Miracles 
of  this  class,'  says  a  freethinking  writer,  '  are  not  cures  which 
could  have  been  efiected  by  the  influence  of  a  striking  sanctity 
acting  upon  a  simple  faith.  They  are  prodigies ;  they  are,  as  it 
seems,  works  which  Omnipotence  Alone  could  achieve.  In  the 
case  of  these  miracles  it  may  be  said  that  the  laws  of  nature  are 
simply  suspended.  Jesus  does  not  here  merely  exhibit  the 
power  of  moral  and  mental  superiority  over  common  men ;  He 
upsets  and  goes  beyond  the  rules  and  bounds  of  the  order  of  the 
universa  A  word  from  His  mouth  stills  a  tempest.  A  few 
loaves  and  fishes  are  fashioned  by  His  Almighty  hand  into  an 
abundant  feast,  which  satisfies  thousands  of  hungry  men.  At 
His  bidding  life  returns  to  inanimate  corpsea  By  His  curse  a 
fig-tree  which  had  no  fruit  on  it  is  withered  up  ^'     The  writer 

*  Schen^el,  Chanlcterbild  Jesn,  p.  i\.  Dr.  Schenkel  conclndes :  '  Sonst 
endieUit  Jesus  in  den  drei  ersten  Bvangelien  durchgangig  als  ein  wahrer, 
innerhalb  der  Grenzen  menscblicher  Beschr&nknng  sich  bewegender  Mensch  ; 
dindi  Seine  Wanderthatigkeit  werden  diese  Grenzen  durchbrochen ;  All* 
machtswnnder  sind  menschUch  nicbt  mebr  begreiflicli*'  _  _  DqIc 
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proceeds  to  argue  that  sucli  miracles  must  be  expelled  from  any 
Life  of  Christ  which  '  criticism '  will  condescend  to  accept  They 
belong,  he  contends,  to  that  'torrent  of  l^nd/  with  which, 
according  to  the  rationalistic  creed,  Jesus  was  surrounded  after 
His  Death  bj  the  unthinking  enthusiasm  of  His  disciples  \  But 
then  a  question  arises  as  to  how  much  is  to  be  included  within 
this  legendary  *•  torrent'  In  particular,  and  above  all  else,  is  the 
itesurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  grave  to  be  regarded  as  a 
part  of  its  contributions  to  the  Life  of  Christ  ?  Here  there  is  a 
division  among  the  rationalizing  critics.  There  are  writers  who 
reject  our  Lord's  miracles  of  power,  His  miraculous  Conception, 
and  even  His  Ascension  into  heaven,  and  who  yet  shrink  from 
denying  that  very  fundamental  fact  of  all,  the  fact  that  on  '  the 
third  day  He  rose  from  the  dead,  according  to  the  Scriptures «.' 
A  man  must  have  made  up  his  mind  against  Christianity  more 
conclusively  than  men  are  generally  willing  to  avow,  if  he  is  to 
speculate  with  M.  Renan  in  the  face  of  Christendom,  as  to  the 
exact  spot  in  which  '  the  worms  consumed  the  lifeless  body '  of 
Jesus  d.  This  explicit  denial  of  the  literal  Itesurrection  of  Jesus 
from  the  grave  is  not  compensated  for  by  some  theory  identical 
with,  or  analogous  to,  that  of  H3rmen8eus  and  Philetus®  respecting 
the  general  Resurrection,  whereby  the  essential  subject  of  Christ's 
Resurrection  is  changed,  and  the  idea  of  Christianity,  or  the  soul 
of  the  converted  Christian,  as  distinct  from  the  Body  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  is  said  to  have  been  raised  from  the  dead.  For  such  a 
denial,  let  us  mark  it  well,  of  the  literal  Resurrection  of  the 
Human  Body  of  Jesus  involves  nothing  less  than  an  absolute  and 
total  rejection  of  Christianity.  All  orthodox  Churches,  all  the 
great  heresies,  even  Socinianism,  have  believed  in  the  Itesurrec- 
tion of  Jesus.    The  literal  Itesurrection  of  Jesus  was  the  cardinal 

^  Schenkel,  Charakterbild  Jesa,  p.  ai :  '  Diss  ein  Lebensbild,  wie  dasjenige 
des  Erlosen,  bald  nach  dessen  irdischem  Hinscheiden  von  einem  reichen  ^- 
genstrom  umflossen  wurde,  liegt  in  der  Natur  der  Sache.'  It  may  be  asked— 
Wby  ?  If  these  legendary  decorations  are  the  inevitable  conseqnenoea  of  a 
life  of  devotion  to  moral  truth  and  to  philanthropy,  how  are  we  to  eiplain 
their  absence  in  the  casea  of  so  many  moralists  and  philanthropists  ancient 
and  modem  ? 

o  C£  Hase,  Leben  Jesn,  p.  aSi,  compared  with  p.  267. 

'  Les  Apdtres,  p.  38 :  '  Pendant  qae  U  conviction  in^branlable  des  Apdtres 
se  formait,  et  que  la  foi  du  monde  se  pr^parait,  en  quel  endroit  les  vers  con- 
sumaient-Us  le  corps  inanim^  qui  avait  M^  le  samedi  soir,  d^pos^  au  s^pnlcre  ? 
On  ignorera  toujours  oe  detail ;  car,  naturellement,  lea  traditions  chr^tiennea 
ne  peuvent  rien  nous  apprendre  Ik-dessns.' 

•  a  Tim.  ii.  18 :  'TfUvaiot  mt  ^cX^rot,  oTnrct  wtpil  ri^r  iX^Buoa^  i^^Xt' 
ffcof,  Kiyoirru  t^  drdoraorir  1j9if  ytyatirat,     I  Tim.  L  aa_ 
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&ct  upon  which  the  earliest  preachers  of  Christianity  based  their 
appeal  to  the  Jewish  people  ^.  St.  Paul,  writing  to  a  Qentile 
Church,  expressly  makes  Christianity  answer  with  its  life  for  the 
literal  truth  of  the  Resurrection.  *■  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  then 
is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain.  .  .  Then,  they 
also  which  are  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  are  perished?.'  Some 
modem  writers  would  possibly  have  reproached  St.  Paul  with 
offering  a  harsh  alternative  instead  of  an  argument.  But  St. 
Paul  would  have  replied,  first,  that  our  Lord's  honour  and  credit 
were  entirely  staked  upon  the  issue,  since  He  had  foretold  His 
Besurrection  as  the  '  sign '  which  would  justify  His  claims  ^ ; 
and  secondly,  that  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection  was  attested  by 
evidence  which  must  outweigh  everything  except  an  d  'priori 
conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  miracle,  since  it  was  attested  by 
the  word  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  living  persons  who 
had  actually  seen  the  Risen  Jesus  i.  As  to  objections  to  miracle 
of  an  d  priori  character,  St.  Paul  would  have  argued,  as  most 
Theists,  and  even  the  French  philosopher,  have  argued,  that  such 
objections  could  not  be  urged  by  any  man  who  believed  seriously 
in  a  living  God  at  all^^.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Resur- 
rection be  admitted  to  be  a  fact,  it  is  pueple  to  object  to  the  other 
miracles  of  Jesus^  or  to  any  other  Christian  miracles,  provided 

'  Acts  t  aa,  ij.  34,  3a,  iii.  15,  iv.  10,  ▼.  30,  z.  40,  ziii.  50,  33,  34,  zrii.  3Z« 

•  I  Cor.  ZY.  14,  18.  i»  St.  Matt.  zii.  39,  40. 

^  I  Cor.  ZT.  o  :  frcira  &^^  Iwhfta  itvnwtocioi^  &8eX^otf  ^<^dira(,  ^(  Ziv  ol 
wX^lovs  pJvnvxnv  tvs  Aprtf  rtvh  8i  koX  iKoifuffijiffw.  It  is  quite  arbitrary  to 
Sftj  that  *  the  Besurrection  with  Paul  is  by  no  means  a  human  corporeal  re- 
surrection as  with  the  Evangelists/  that  '  his  &^  K^ixoi  implies  no  more 
than  a  flash  and  a  sound,  which  he  interpreted  as  a  presence  of  Christ.' 
(Westm.  Rev.  Oct.  1867,  p.  529.)  On  thb  shewing,  the  &<pQri  'S.iyMVi  in  St. 
Luke  zxiv.  34  might  similarly  be  resolved  into  an  illusion.  The  ktfpdKafitv 
of  St  John  Tz.  35  might  be  as  unreal  as  the  Mpoica  of  I  Cor.  iz.  I.  It  is 
also  a  mere  assumption  to  say  that  a  *  palpable  body '  could  not  be  seen  at 
once  by  500  persons ;  and  the  suggestion  that  St.  Paul's  own  belief  in  *  a 
continued  celestial  life  of  Christ,'  and  in  the  moral  resurrection  of  Christians 
was  '  afterwards  materialized '  into  '  the  history  of  a  bodily  resurrection  of 
Cknat,  and  the  ezpectation  of  a  bodily  resurrection  of  mankind  from  the 
grave/  is  nothing  less  than  to  fnsten  upon  the  Apostle  the  pseudo-spiritual- 
istic  error,  against  which  in  this  chapter  he  so  passionately  contends.  On 
this  subject,  see  *  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ/  by  R.  Macpherson,  D.D., 
pp.  lay,  346. 

^  '  Dleu  peut-n  faire  des  miracles,  c'est  k  dire,  peut-il  d^roger  auz  lois, 
qa'n  a  Stabiles  ?  Cette  question  s^rieusement  trait^e  serait  impie,  si  elle 
n*^tait  absurde.  Ce  serait  faire  trop  d*honneur  k  celui,  qui  la  resoudrait  nega- 
tivement,  que  de  le  punir ;  il  suffirait  de  Tenfermer.  Mais  aussi,  quel  homme 
a  jamais  ni^,  que  Dieu  piit  fiptire  des  miracles  V  Rousseau,  Lettres  dcrites  de 
la  Montagne^  Lettre  iiL 
IV]  "  c^^- 
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they  be  sufficiently  attested.  To  have  admitted  the  stupendous 
truth  that  Jesus,  after  predicting  that  He  would  be  put  to  a  violent 
death,  and  then  rise  from  the  dead,  was  actually  so  killed,  and 
then  did  actually  so  rise,  must  incapacitate  any  thoughtful  man 
for  objecting  to  the  supernatural  Conception  or  to  the  Ascension 
into  heaven,  or  to  the  more  striking  wonders  wrought  by  Jesus^ 
on  any  such  ground  as  that  of  intrinsic  improbability.  The 
Besurrection  has,  as  compared  with  the  other  miraculous  occur- 
rences narrated  in  the  Gospets,  all  the  force  of  an  d  /artiari 
argument ;  they  follow,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  naturally  from 
it ;  they  are  fitly  complemental  incidents  of  a  history  in  which 
the  Resurrection  has  already  made  it  plain,  that  we  are  dealing 
with  One  in  Whose  case  our  ordinary  experience  of  the  limite 
and  conditions  of  human  power  is  altogether  at  fault. 

But  if  the  miracles  of  Jesus  be  admitted  in  the  block,  as  by  a 
'rational'  believer  in  the  Resurrection  they  must  be  admitted; 
they  do  point,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  Catholic  belief,  as  distinct 
from  any  lower  conceptions  respecting  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ 
They  differ  from  the  miracles  of  prophets  and  Apostles  in  that» 
instead  of  being  answers  to  prayer,  granted  by  a  Higher  Power, 
they  manifestly  flow  for.th  from  the  majestic  Life  resident  in  the 
Workerl  And  instead  of  presenting  so  many  'difficulties' 
which  have  to  be  surmounted  or  set  aside,  they  are  in  entire 
harmony  with  that  representation  of  our  Saviour's  Personal 
glory  which  is  embodied  in  the  Creeds.  St.  John  accordingly 
calls  them  Christ's  'works,'  meaning  that  they  were  just  such 
acts  as  might  be  expected  from  Him,  being  such  as  He  was. 
For  indeed  our  Lord's  miracles  are  not  merely  evidences  that 
He  was  the  organ  of  a  Divine  revelation.  They  do  not  merely 
secure  a  deferential  attention  to  His  disclosures  respecting  the 
nature  of  God,  the  duty  and  destiny  of  man,  His  own  Person, 
mission,  and  work.  Certainly  they  have  this  properly  evidential 
force ;  He  Himself  appealed  to  them  as  having  it°^.  But  it 
would  be  difficult  altogether  to  account  for  their  form,  or  for 
their  varieties,  or  for  the  times  at  which  they  were  wrought,  or 
for  the  motives  which  were  actually  assigned  for  working  them, 
on  the  supposition  that  their  value  was  only  evidential.  They 
are  like  the  kind  deeds  of  the  wealthy,  or  the  good  advice  of  the 
wise ;  they  are  like  that  debt  of  charity  which  is  due  from  the 
possessors  of  great  endowments  to  suffering  humanity.     Christ 

1  Wilberforce  on  the  Incarnation,  p.  91,  note  ii.     Christian  Rernem* 
brancer,  Oct  1865,  p.  274.  "»  St  John  ^^^ 
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as  Man  owed  this  tribute  of  mercy  which  His  Oodhead  had 
rendered  it  possible  for  Him  to  pay,  to  those  whom  (such  was 
His  love)  He  was  not  ashamed  to  call   His  brethren.     But 
besides  this,  Christ's  miracles  are  physical  and  symbolic  repre- 
sentations of  His  redemptive  action  as  the  Divine  Saviour  of 
mankind.     Their  form   is    carefully  adapted   to  express   this 
action.     By  healing  the  palsied,  the  blind,  the  lame,  Christ 
clothed  wiUi  a  visible  form  His  plenary  power  to  cure  spiritual 
diseases,  such  as  the  weakness,  the  darkness,  the  deadly  torpor 
of  the  soul.     By  casting  out  devils  from  the  possessed.  He 
pointed  to  His  victory  over  the  principalities  and  powers  of  evil, 
whereby  man  would  be  freed  from  their  thraldom  and  restored 
to  moral  liberty.     By  raising  Lazarus  from  the  corruption  of 
the  grave.  He  proclaimed  Himself  not  merely  a  Revealer  of  the 
Besurrection,  but  the  Eesurrection  and  the  Life  itself     The 
drift  and  meaning  of  such  a  miracle  as  that  in  which  our  Lord's 
'Ephphatha'  brought  hearing  and  speech  to  the  deaf  and  dumb 
is  at  once  apparent  when  we  place  it  in  the  light  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  baptismi^.     The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  is  remark- 
able as  the  one  miracle  which  is  narrated  by  all  the  Evangelists ; 
and  even  the  least  careful  among  readers  of  the  Gospel  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  solemn  actions  which  precede  the 
wonder-work,  as  well  as  by  the  startling  magnificence  of  the 
result.     Yet  the  permanent  significance  of  that  extraordinary 
scene  at  Bethsaida  Julias  is  never  really  understood,  until  our 
Lord's  great  discourse  in  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum,  which 
immediately  follows  it,  is  read  as  the  spiritual  exposition  of  the 
physical  miracle,  which  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  conmientary,  pal- 
pable to  sense,  upon  the  vital  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Conmiuniono. 

•  St  Mark  TiiJ.  34,  35. 

<>  Compare  St.  John  vi.  26-59  >  ^^'^  obsenre  the  correspondenoe  between 
the  actioDs  described  in  St.  Matt.  xiy.  19,  and  xxvi.  26.  The  deeper  Lutheran 
oommentators  are  noticeably  distinguished  from  the  Calvinistic  ones  in  re- 
cognising the  plain  Sacramental  reference  of  St.  John  yi.  53,  sqq.  See  Stier, 
*'  Redea  Jesn,'  in  loc. ;  Olshausen,  Comm.  in  loc. ;  Kahnis^  H.  Abendmahl, 
p.  104,  sqq.  For  the  ancient  Church,  see  St.  Chrys.  Horn,  in  loc. ;  Tertull. 
De  Ont.  o;  Clem.  Alex.  Pedagog.  I.  Ti.  p.  123;  St.  Cyprian,  De  Oratione 
Dominidl,  p*  192 ;  St.  Hilary,  De  Trin.viii.  14,  dted  in  Wilb.  H.  Euch.  p.  199. 
The  Church  of  England  authoritatively  adopts  the  sacramental  interpretation 
of  tlie  passage  by  her  use  of  it  in  the  Exhortation  at  the  time  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Holy  Communion.  'The  benefit  is  great,  if  with  a  true 
penitent  heart  and  lively  fiuth  wo  receive  that  Holy  Sacrament :  for  tlim  we 
spiritually  eat  the  Flesh  of  Christ  and  drink  His  Blood ;  iken  we  dwell  in 
Christ  and  Christ  in  us ;  we  are  one  with  Christ  and  Christ  with  us.*  CI  too 
the  ' Prayer  of  Humble  Access.'  r^ c^r^nAo 
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In  our  Lord's  miracles  then  we  Lave  before  us  something 
more  than  a  set  of  credentials ;  since  they  manifest  forth  His 
Mediatorial  Qlory.  Thej  exhibit  various  aspects  of  that  re- 
demptive power  whereby  He  designed  to  save  lost  man  from  sin 
and  death ;  and  they  lead  us  to  study,  frt>m  many  separate  points 
of  view,  Christ's  majestic  Personality,  as  the  Source  of  the  various 
wonders  which  radiate  from  it.  And  assuredly  such  a  study  can 
have  but  one  result  for  those  who  honestly  believe  in  the  literal 
reality  of  the  wonders  described;  it  must  force  upon  them  a 
conviction  of  the  Divinity  of  the  workerP. 

But  the  miracles  which  especially  point  to  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine as  their  justification,  and  which  are  simply  incumbrances 
blocking  up  the  way  of  a  Humanitarian  theorist,  are  those  of 
which  our  Lord's  Manhood  is  Itself  the  subject     According  to 

p  It  may  be  urged  that  Sodnians  have  been  earnest  belieren  in  the 
Reaunectaon  and  other  preternatural  facta  of  the  life  of  Christ,  while  ex- 
plicitly denying  His  Godhead.  This  is  true ;  but  it  is  strictly  true  only  of 
past  times,  or  of  those  of  our  contemporaries  who  are  more  or  leas  inaooes- 
Bible,  happily  for  themselves,  to  the  intellectual  influences  of  modem 
scepticism.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  modem  Sodnian  of  high  edu- 
cation who  believed  in  the  literal  troth  of  all  the  miraculous  incidents 
recorded  in  the  Gospels.  This  is  not  merely  a  result  of  modem  objections 
to  miracle ;  it  is  a  result  of  the  connexion,  more  dearly  felt,  even  by  sceptics, 
than  of  old,  between  the  admission  of  miracles  and  the  obligation  to  iidmit 
attendant  dogma.  In  his  Essay  on  Channing,  M.  Renan  has  given  expression 
to  this  instinct  of  modem  sceptical  thought.  '  11  est  certain,'  he  observes, 
'que  si  I'esprit  modeme  a  raison  de  vouloir  une  religion,  qui,  sans  exdure  le 
suroatitrel,  en  diminue  la  dose  autant  que  possible,  la  religion  de  Channing 
est  la  plus  parfaite  et  la  plus  ^pur^e  qui  ait  para  jusqu'id.  Mais  est-ce  U 
tout,  en  v^rit^,  et  quand  le  symbole  sera  r^duit  h  croire  h  Dieu  et  au  Christ, 
qu'y  aura-t-on  gagn^  ?  Le  aoeptidsme  se  tiendrart'il  pour  satisfait?  La 
formule  de  Tunivers  en  sera-t-elle  plus  complete  et  plus  daire  ?  La  destine 
de  Thomme  ct  de  Thumanit^  moins  impenetrable  ?  Avec  son  symbole  ^purd, 
Channing  ^vite-t-il  mieux  que  les  th^ologiens  catholiques  les  objections  de 
rincredulite  ?  H^ias !  non.  II  admet  la  resurrection  de  J^sus-Christ,  et 
n^admet  pas  sa  Divinite ;  il  admet  le  Bible,  et  n'admet  pas  Tenfer.  II  deploie 
toutes  les  susceptibilites  d'un  scholastique  pour  etablir  contre  les  TUnitaires, 
en  quel  sens  le  Christ  est  fils  de  Dieu,  et  en  quel  sens  il  ne  Test  pas.  Or,  «i 
Ton  aceorde  qu*il  yaeu  uTie  Existence  ridle  et  mxracuUu$e  ^un  bout  d  Pauire, 
pourquoi  ne  pas  franchement  Vappeler  Divine  f  L'un  ne  demande  pas  on 
plus  grand  effort  de  croyance  que  I'autre.  En  veritd,  dans  oette  vole,  il  n'y  a 
que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute ;  il  ne  faat  pas  marchander  avec  le  sumaturd  ; 
la  foi  va  d'une  seule  pibce,  et,  le  sacrifice  accompli,  il  ne  sied  pas  de  rechuner 
en  detail  les  droits  dont  on  a  fiiit  une  fois  pour  toutes  Tenti^re  cession.' 
£tude8  d'Histoire  Religieuse,  pp.  377,  378.  Who  would  not  rather,  a 
thousand  times  over,  have  been  Channing  than  be  M.  Renan  ?  Yet  is  it  not 
clear  that,  half  a  century  later,  Channing  must  have  believed  much  less,  or, 
as  we  may  well  trast,  much  more,  thw  was  believed  by  the  minister  of 
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the  Gospel  narrative,  Jesus  enters  this  world  by  one  miracle,  and 
He  leaves  it  by  another.  Hia  human  manifestation  centres  in 
that  miracle  of  miracles,  His  Resorrection  from  the  grave  after 
death.  The  Besuneetion  is  the  central  fact  np  to  which  all 
leads,  and  from  which  all  radiates.  Such  wonders  as  Christ's 
Birth  of  a  Yiigin-mother,  His  Eesurrection  from  the  tomb^  and 
His  Ascension  into  heaven,  are  not  merely  the  credentials  of  omr 
redemption,  they  are  distinct  stages  and  processes  of  the  re- 
demptive work  itself.  Taken  in  tbeir  entirety,  they  interpose  a 
measureless  interval  between  the  Life  of  Jesus  and  the  lives  of 
th<e  greatest  of  prophets  or  of  Apostles,  even  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  given  to  still  the  elements  and  to  raise  the  dead.  To  expel 
these  miracles  from  the  Life  of  Jesus  is  to  destroy  the  identity 
of  the  Christ  of  the  Qospels ;  it  is  to  substitute  a  new  Christ  for 
the  Christ  of  Christendom.  Who  would  recognise  the  true 
Christ  in  the  natural  son  of  a  human  father,  or  in  the  crucified 
prophet  whose  body  has  rotted  in  an  earthly  grave  %  Yet  on  the 
other  hand,  who  will  not  admit  that  He  Who  was  conceived  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  bom  of  a  Virgin-mother,  Who,  after  being 
crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  rose  again  the  third  day  from  the 
dead,  and  then  went  up  into  heaven  before  the  eyes  of  His 
Apostles,  must  needs  be  an  altogether  superhuman  Being  )  The 
Catholic  doctrine  then  is  at  home  among  the  facts  of  the  Gospel 
narrative  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  proclaiming  a  superhuman 
Christy  while  the  modem  Humanitarian  theories  are  ill  at  ease 
among  those  facts.  The  four  Evangelists,  amid  their  dis* 
tingnishing  peculiarities,  concur  in  representing  a  Christ  Whose 
Life  is  encased  in  a  setting  of  miracles.  The  Catholic  doctrine 
meets  these  representations  more  than  halfway;  they  are  in 
sympathy  with,  if  they  are  not  admitted  to  anticipate,  its  as- 
sertion. The  Gospel  miracles  point  at  the  very  least  to  a  Christ 
Who  is  altogether  above  the  range  of  human  experience;  and 
the  Creeds  recognise  and  confirm  this  indication  by  saying  that 
He  is  Divine.  Thus  the  Christ  of  dogma  is  the  Christ  of 
history :  He  is  the  Christ  of  the  only  extant  history  which 
describes  the  Founder  of  Christendom  at  all.  He  may  not  be 
the  Christ  of  some  modem  commentators  upon  that  history; 
but  these  commentators  do  not  affect  to  take  the  history  as  it 
has  come  down  to  us.  As  the  Gospel  narratives  stand,  they 
present  a  block  of  difficulties  to  Humanitarian  theories;  and 
these  difficulties  can  only  be  removed  by  mutilations  of  the 
narratives  so  wholesale  and  radical  as  to  destroy  their  sub- 
stantial interest,  besides  rendering  the  retention  of  ^e  fragmentSL 
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which  may  be  retained,  a  purely  arbitrary  procedure.  The 
Qospel  narratives  describe  the  Author  of  Christianity  as  the 
Worker  and  the  subject  of  extraordinary  miracles;  and  these 
miracles  are  such  as  to  afford  a  natural  lodgment  for,  nay,  to 
demand  as  their  correlative,  the  doctrine  of  the  Creed.  That 
doctrine  must  be  admitted  to  be,  if  not  the  divinely  authorised 
explanation,  at  least  the  best  intellectual  conception  and  rksumjk 
of  the  evangelical  history.  A  man  need  not  be  a  believer  in 
order  to  admit,  that  in  asserting  Christ's  Divinity  ve  make  a 
fair  translation  of  the  Gospel  story  into  the  language  of  abstract 
thought ;  and  that  we  have  the  best  key  to  that  story  when  we 
see  in  it  the  doctrine  that  Christ  is  God,  unfolding  itself  in  a 
series  of  occurrences  which  on  any  other  supposition  seem  to 
wear  an  air  of  nothing  less  than  legendary  extravagance. 

It  may — it  probably  will — be  objected  to  all  this,  that  a  large 
number  of  men  and  women  at  the  present  day  are  on  the  one 
hand  strongly  prepossessed  against  the  credibility  of  all  miracles 
whatever,  while  on  the  other  they  are  sincere  *  admirers  *  of  the 
moral  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  may  not  wish  explicitly 
and  in  terms  to  reject  the  miraculous  history  recorded  in  the 
Grospels ;  but  still  less  do  they  desire  to  commit  themselves  to 
an  unreserved  acceptance  of  it.  Whether  from  indifference  to 
miraculous  occurrences,  or  because  their  judgment  is  altogether 
in  suspense,  they  would  rather  keep  the  preternatural  element 
in  our  Lord's  Life  out  of  sights  or  shut  their  eyes  to  it.  Bat 
they  are  open  to  the  impressions  which  may  be  produced  by  the 
spectacle  of  high  ethical  beauty,  if  only  the  character  of  Christ 
can  be  disentangled  from  a  series  of  wonders,  which,  as  trans- 
cending all  ordinary  human  experience,  do  not  touch  the  motives 
that  compel  their  assent  to  religious  truth.  Accordingly  we  are 
warned,  that  if  it  is  not  a  piece  of  spiritual  thoughtlessness,  and 
even  cruelty,  it  is  at  any  rate  a  rhetorical  mistake  to  insist  upon 
a  consideration  so  opposed  to  the  intellectual  temper  of  the 
time. 

This  is  what  may  be  urged :  but  let  it  be  observed,  that  the 
objector  assumes  a  point  which  should  rather  have  been  proved. 
He  assumes  the  possibility  of  putting  forward  an  honest  picture 
of  the  Life  of  Jesus,  which  shall  uphold  the  beauty,  and  even  the 
perfection  of  His  moral  character,  while  denying  the  historical 
reality  of  His  miracles,  or  at  any  rate  while  ignoring  thenL 
Whereas,  if  the  only  records  which  we  possess  of  the  Life  of 
Jesus  are  to  be  believed  at  all,  they  make  it  certain  that  Jesus 
Christ  did  claim  to  work,  and  was  Himself  the  embodiment,  of 
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startling  miracles^  How  can  this  fact  be  dealt  with  by  a  modem 
disbeliever  in  the  miraculous?  Was  Christ  then  the  ignorant 
victim  and  promoter  of  a  crude  superstition  1  Or  was  He,  as 
M.  Renan  considers,  passive  and  unresisting,  while  credited  with 
working  wonders  which  He  knew  to  be  merely  thaumaturgic 
tricks  r  )  On  either  supposition,  is  it  possible  to  uphold  Him  as 
'the  moral  ideal  of  humanity,*  or  indeed  as  the  worthy  object  of 
any  true  moral  enthusiasm  %  We  cannot  decline  this  question ; 
it  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  subject-matter.  A  neutral  attitude 
towards  the  miraculous  element  in  the  Gospel  history  is  impos- 
sible. The  claim  to  work  miracles  is  not  the  least  prominent 
element  of  our  Lord's  teaching ;  nor  are  the  miracles  which  are 
said  to  have  been  wrought  by  Him  a  fancifid  or  ornamental 
appendage  to  His  action.  The  miraculous  is  inextricably  inter- 
woven with  the  whole  Life  of  Christ.  The  ethical  beauty,  nay 
the  moral  integrity  of  our  Lord's  character  is  dependent,  whether 
we  will  it  or  not,  upon  the  reality  of  His  miracles.  It  may  be 
very  desirable  to  defer  as  far  as  possible  to  the  mental  pre- 
possessions of  our  time ;  but  it  is  not  practicable  to  put  asunder 
two  things  which  Qod  has  joined  together,  namely,  the  beauty  of 
Christ's  character  and  the  bondjlde  reality  of  the  miracles  which 
He  professed  to  work. 

But  let  OS  nevertheless  follow  the  lead  of  this  objection  by 
taming  to  consider  what  is  the  real  bearing  of  our  Lord's  moral 
character  upon  the  question  of  His  Divinity.  In  order  to  do 
this,  it  18  necessary  to  ask  a  previous  question.  What  position 
did  Jesus  Christy  either  tacitly  or  explicitly,  claim  to  occupy  in 
His  intercourse  with  men  ?  What  allusions  did  He  make  to  the 
subject  of  His  Personality  ?  You  will  feel,  my  brethren,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  overrate  the  solemn  importance  of  such  a  point 
as  thi&  We  are  here  touching  the  very  heart  of  our  great 
subject :  we  have  penetrated  to  the  inmost  shrine  of  Christian 
truth,  when  we  thus  proceed  to  examine  those  words  of  the 

4  Eoce  Homo,  p.  43  :  '  On  the  whole*  miracleB  play  so  important  a  part  Ui 
Chrut's  sdtieme,  that  any  theory  which  would  represent  them  as  due  entirely 
to  ^  imagination  of  His  followers  or  of  a  later  age,  destroys  the  credibility 
of  tiie  documents,  not  ptftially,  but  wholly,  and  leaves  Christ  a  personage  as 
mythical  as  Hercules.* 


k  ciet  ^gard.    Ce  serait  manquer  h  la  bonne  m^thode  historique  d'^oouter  trop 
I.'    See  M.  Kenan's  account  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus, 
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Qospelfl  which  exhihit  the  consdonsiiess  of  the  Founder  of 
Chrietianitj  respecting  His  rank  in  the  scale  of  being.  With 
what  awe,  yet  with  what  loving  eagerness,  must  not  a  Christian 
enter  on  such  an  examination  ! 

No  reader  of  the  Gk>spels  can  fail  to  see  that,  speaking  gene- 
rally, and  without  reference  to  any  presumed  order  of  the  erents 
and  sayings  in  the  Qospel  history,  there  are  two  distinct  stages 
or  levels  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

I.  Of  these  the  first  is  mainly  concerned  with  primary  funda- 
mental moral  truth.  It  is  in  substance  a  call  to  repentance,  and 
the  proclamation  of  a  new  life.  It  is  summarized  in  the  word% 
<  Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  V  A  change 
of  mind,  both  respecting  self,  and  respecting  God,  was.neoeasaiy 
before  a  man  could  lead  the  new  life  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
In  a  previous  lecture  we  have  had  occasion  to  consider  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  as  the  outline  or  plan  of  a  world-wide  institution 
which  was  to  take  its  place  in  history.  But  viewed  in  its  relation 
to  the  life  of  the  soul,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  home  and  the 
native  atmosphere  of  a  new  and  higher  order  of  spiritual  exist- 
ence. This  new  life  is  not  merely  active  thought,  such  as  might 
be  stimulated  by  the  cross-questioning  of  a  Socrates ;  nor  is  it 
moral  force,  the  play  of  which  was  limited  to  the  single  soul  that 
possessed  it.  It  is  moral  and  mental  life,  having  God  and  men 
for  its  objects,  and  accordingly  lived  in  an  organized  society,  as 
the  necessary  counterpart  of  its  energetic  action.  Of  this  stage 
of  our  Lord's  preaching,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  most 
representative  document.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  preaches 
penitence  by  laying  down  the  highest  law  of  holiness.  It  oon- 
trasts  the  externalized  devotion,  the  conventional  and  worldly 
religion  of  the  time,  created  and  sanctioned  by  the  leading  ear- 
rents  of  public  opinion,  and  described  as  the  righteousness  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  with  a  new  and  severe  ideal  of  monlity, 
embodied  in  the  new  law  of  Christian  perfection.  It  stimulates 
and  regulates  penitence,  by  proposing  a  new  conception  of 
blessedness ;  by  contrasting  the  spirit  of  the  new  law  with  the 
literaUsm  of  the  old ;  by  exhibiting  the  devotional  duties,  the 
ruling  motives,  the  characteristic  temper,  and  the  special  dangers 
of  the  new  life.  Incidentally  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  states 
certain  doctrines,  such  as  that  of  the  Divine  Providence,  with 
great  explicitness  ^ ;  but,  throughout  it,  the  moral  element  is 
predominant.    This  great  discourse  quickens  and  deepens  a 

•  St.  Matt  iy.  1 7.  •  Ibid.  vi.  aM3.     t 
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sense  of  sin  by  preBenting  tlie  highest  ideal  of  an  inward  holi- 
neee.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  our  Lord  is  laying  broad 
and  deep  the  foundations  of  His  spiritual  edifice.  A  pure  and 
loving  heart;  an  open  and.tmstM  conscience;  a  freedom  of 
comsMinion  with  the  Father  of  spirits ;  a  love  of  man  as  man, 
the  measure  of  which  is  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  man's  Iotc  of 
himself ;  above  all  a  stem  determination,  at  any  cost,  to.be  true, 
true  with  Ckxl,  true  with  men,  true  with  self; — such  are  the 
pre-requisites  for  genuine  discipleship ;  such  the  spiritual  and 
smbjective  bases  of  the  new  and  Absolute  Religion ;  such  the 
moral  material  of  the  first  stage  of  our  Lord's  public  teaching. 

In  this  first  stage  of  our  Lord's  teaching  let  us  moreover  note 
twa  diaractertstics. 

(a)  And  first,  that  our  Lord's  recorded  language  is  absolutely 
ivttntii^  in  a  feature,  which,  on  the  supposition  of  His  being 
merely  human,  would  seem  to  have  been  practically  indispensable. 
Oar  Lord  does  not  place  before  us  any  relative  or  lower  standard 
of  morals.  He  proposes  the  highest  standard ;  He  enforces  the 
absolute  morality.  '  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,'  He  says, '  even  as 
"jvmt  Father  Which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect  v.'  Now  in  the  case 
of  a  hvman  teacher  of  high  moral  and  spiritual  attainments, 
what  diould  we  expect  to  be  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  this 
teaching  %  Surely  we  should  expect  some  confession  of  personal 
miworthiness  thus  to  teach.  We  should  look  for  some  trace  of 
a  feeling  (so  inevitable  in  this  pulpit)  that  the  message  which 
mnrt  be  spoken  is  the  rebuke,  if  not  the  condemnation,  of  the 
man  who  must  speak  it.  Conscious  of  many  shortcomings,  a 
human  teacher  must  at  some  time  relieve  his  natural  sense  of 
honesty,  his  fundamental  instinct  of  justice,  by  noting  the  dis- 
crepancy between  his  weak,  imperfect,  perhaps  miserable  self, 
and  his  sublime  and  awful  message.  He  must  draw  a  line,  if  I 
tnay  so  speak,  between  his  offidal  and  his  personal  self ;  and  in 
hk  personal  ciq[>acityhe  must  honestly,  anxiously,  persistently 
associate  himself  with  his  hearers,  as  being  before  God,  like  each 
one  of  themselves,  a  learning,  struggling,  erring  souL  But  Jesus 
Christ  makes  no  approach  to  such  a  distinction  between  Himself 
and  His  message.  He  bids  men  be  like  Qod,  and  He  gives  not 
the  fiuBtest  hint  that  any  trace  of  unlikeness  to  God  in  Himself 
obliges  Hun  to  accompany  the  delivery  of  that  precept  with  a 
protestation  of  His  own  personal  unworthiness.  Do  you  say 
that  this  19  only  a  riietorical  style  or  mood  derived  by  tradition 
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from  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  natural  in  any  Semitic  teacher 
who  aspired  to  succeed  them  %  I  answer,  that  nothing  is  plainer 
in  the  Hebrew  prophets  than  the  clear  distinction  which  is  con- 
stantly maintained  between  the  moral  level  of  the  teacher  and 
the  moral  level  of  His  message.  The  prophetic  ambassador 
represents  the  Invisible  King  of  Israel ;  but  the  holiness  of  the 
King  is  never  measured,  never  compromised  by  the  imperfec- 
tions of  His  representative.  The  prophetic  writings  abound  in 
confessions  of  weakness,  in  confessions  of  shortcomings,  in 
confessions  of  sin.  The  greatest  of  the  prophets  is  permitted 
to  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  he  forthwith  exclaims  in  agony, 
'Woe  is  me !  for  I  am  undone ;  because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean 
lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips :  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  x.' 

But  the  silence  of  Jesus  respecting  any  such  sense  of  personal 
unworthiness  has  been  accounted  for  by  the  unrivalled  closeness 
of  His  life-long  communion  with  Gk>d.  Is  it  then  certain  that 
the  holiest  souls  are  least  alive  to  personal  sin  1  Do  they  whose 
life  of  thought  is  little  less  than  the  breath  of  a  perpetual  prayer, 
and  who  dwell  continuously  in  the  presence-chamber  of  the  King 
of  kings,  profess  themselves  insensible  to  that  taint  of  sin,  from 
which  none  are  altogether  free?  Is  this  the  lesson  which  we 
learn  from  the  language  of  the  best  of  the  servants  of  God  9  My 
brethren,  the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  Those  who  have  lived 
nearest  to  God,  and  have  known  most  about  Him,  and  have  been 
most  visibly  irradiated  by  the  light  of  His  countenance,  have 
been  foremost  to  acknowledge  that  the  *  burden  *  of  remaining 
imperfection  in  themselves  was  truly  '  intolerable.'  Their  eager 
protestations  have  often  seemed  to  the  world  to  be  either  the 
exaggerations  of  fanaticism,  or  else  the  proof  of  a  more  than 
ordinary  wickedness.  For  blemishes  which  might  have  passed 
unobserved  in  a  spiritual  twilight,  are  lighted  up  with  torturing 
clearness  by  those  searching,  scorching  rays  of  moral  truth,  that 
streiim  from  the  bright  Sanctity  of  God  upon  the  soul  that 
beholds  It.  In  that  Presence  the  holiest  of  creatures  must  own 
with  the  Psalmist, '  Thou  hast  set  our  misdeeds  before  Thee,  and 
our  secret  sins  in  the  light  of  Thy  countenance  y.'  Such  self- 
accusing,  broken-hearted  confessions  of  sin  have  been  the  utter- 
ances of  men  the  most  conspicuous  in  Christendom  for  holiness 
of  life ;  and  no  true  saint  of  God  ever  supposed  that  by  a  con- 
stant spiritual  sight  of  God  the  soul  would  lose  its  keen  truthful 
sense  of  personal  sinfulness.  No  man  could  presume  that  this 
«  Isa.  Ti.  5.,      .  I  Ps.  xc.  8. 
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sense  of  sinfulness,  as  distinct  from  the  sense  of  unpardoned 
guilt,  would  be  banished  bj  close  communion  with  Qod,  unless 
his  moral  standard  was  low,  and  his  creed  imperfect.  Any  such 
presumption  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  true  sight  of  Him 
Whose  severe  and  stainless  beauty  casts  the  shadow  of  failure 
upon  all  that  is  not  Himself,  and  Who  chaises  His  veiy  angels 
with  moral  folly. 

Yet  Jesus  Christ  never  once  confesses  sin;  He  never  once 
asks  for  pardon.  Is  it  not  He,  Who  so  sharply  rebukes  the 
self-righteousness  of  the  Pharisee  1  Might  He  not  seem  to  ignore 
all  human  piety  that  is  not  based  upon  a  broken  heart  1  Does 
He  not  deal  with  human  nature  at  large  as  the  true  prodigal,  who 
must  penitently  return  to  a  Father's  love  as  the  one  condition  of 
its  peace  and  bliss.  Tet  He  Himself  never  lets  fall  a  hint,  He 
Himself  never  breathes  a  prayer,  which  implies  any,  the  slightest 
trace,  of  a  personal  remorse.  From  no  casual  admission  do  we 
gather  that  any,  the  most  venial  sin,  has  ever  been  His.  Never 
for  one  moment  does  He  associate  Himself  with  any  passing 
experience  of  that  anxious  dread  of  the  penal  future  with  which 
His  own  awful  words  must  needs  fill  the  sinner's  heart.  If  His 
Soul  is  troubled,  at  least  His  moral  sorrows  are  not  His  own, 
they  are  a  burden  laid  on  Him  by  His  love  for  others.  Nay, 
He  challenges  His  enemies  to  convince  Him  of  sin.  He  declares 
positively  that  He  does  always  the  Will  of  the  Father «  Even 
when  speaking  of  Himself  as  Man,  He  always  refers  to  eternal 
life  as  His  inalienable  possession.  It  might^  so  perchance  we 
think,  be  the  illusion  of  a  moral  dullness,  if  only  He  did  not 
penetrate  the  sin  of  others  with  such  relentless  analysis.  It 
might,  we  imagine,  be  a  subtle  pride,  if  we  did  not  know  Him 
to  be  so  unrivflJled  in  His  great  humility  a.    This  consciousness 

*  St.  John  'viii.  46,  ibid.  Ter.  29,  cf.  ver.  36. 

•  HoUard,  Canct^re  de  J^as-Christ,  p.  150.  Cf.  also  Ullmann,  SUndlo- 
rigkeit,  Th.  I.  Kap.  3.  §  4.  The  frivoloua  objections  to  onr  Lord's  sin- 
lessnesa  which  are  nrged  from  St.  Luke  ii.  41-52,  St.  Matt.  xxi.  I3-I7» 
and  17-22,  and  from  His  relation  to  Judas,  are  discussed  in  this  work, 
Th.  III.  Kap.  i.  %  4.  This  interesting  writer  howeyer,  while  asserting  non 
peeeasae  of  our  Lovd,  fidls  short  of  Catholic  truth  in  denying  to  Him  the 
*fio»  po$ae  peecare/  The  objections  advanced  by  M.  F.  Pecant  in  his  Le 
Ckn$t  et  la  Conaeiencey  1859,  are  plainly  a  result  of  that  writer^s  Humani- 
tarianism.  Our  Lord's  answers  to  His  Mother,  His  cursing  the  barren  fig- 
tree.  His  sending  the  devils  into  the  herd  of  swine,  His  driving  the  money- 
changers from  the  temple,  and  His  last  denunciations  against  tibe  Pharisees, 
present  no  difficulty  to  those  who  see  in  Him  the  Lord,  as  well  as  the  Son  of 
Mary,  the  Maker  and  Owner  of  the  world  of  nature^  the  Searcher  and  Judge 
of  hom«i  hearts.  .  „tized  by  GoOglc 
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of  an  ftbsolute  sinleasneBS  in  such  a  Soul  as  tliat  of  Jesua  Christy 
points  to  a  moral  elevation  unknown  to  our  actual  human  expe- 
rience. It  is,  at  the  verj  least,  suggestiye  of  a  relmtioB  to  the 
Perfect  Moral  Being  altogether  unique  in  human  history  \ 

(0)  The  other  characteristic  of  this  stage  of  our  Lord's  teach- 
ing is  the  attitude  which  He  at  once  and,  if  I  may  so  say, 
naturally  assumes,  not  merely  towards  the  teachers  of  Hia  Ume^ 
but  towards  the  letter  of  that  older,  diyinely-giyen  Bevelation 
which  they  preserved  and  interpreted.  The  people  early  remarked 
that  Jesus  ^taught  as  One  having  authority,  and  not  as  the 
Scribes  <^.'  The  Scribes  reasoned,  they  explained,  they  balanced 
argument  against  argument,  they  appealed  to  the  critical  or 
verifying  faculty  of  their  hearers.     But  here  is  a  Teacher,  >¥ho 


^  Cf.  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman,  la  his  Phases  of  Faith,  p.  143 :  <  We  have  a 
▼eiy  imperfect  history  of  the  Apostle  James  ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  I 
could  adduce  any  fact  specifically  recorded  concerning  him  in  disfHroof  of  his 
absolute  moral  perfection,  if  any  of  his  Jenualem  disciples  had  choaea  to  set 
up  this  as  a  dogma  of  religion.  Yet  no  one  would  blame  me  as  moroae^  or 
indisposed  to  acknowledge  genius  and  greatness,  if  I  insisted  on  believing 
James  to  be  frail  and  imperfect,  while  admitting  that  I  knew  almost  nothing 
about  him.  And  why  ?  Singly  and  surely,  bMause  we  know  him  to  be  a 
man :  that  suffices.  To  set  up  James  or  John  or  Daniel  as  my  model  and 
my  Lord;  to  be  swallowed  up  in  him,  and  press  him  upon  others  as  a  uni- 
versal standard,  would  be  despised  as  a  self-degrading  idolatry,  and  resented 
as  an  obtrusive  fiivouritism.  Now  why  does  not  the  same  equally  apply 
if  the  name  Jesus  be  substituted  for  these  ?  Why,  in  defect  of  all  other 
knowledge  than  the  bare  fact  of  his  manhood,  are  we  not  unhesitatingly  to 
take  for  granted  that  he  does  not  exhaust  all  perfection,  and  is  at  beat  only 
one  amongst  many  brethren  and  equals  ?'  The  answer  is  that  we  have  to 
choose  between  believing  in  Christ's  moral  perfection,  and  condemning  Him 
of  being  guilty  either  of  spiritual  blindness  or  hypocrisy  (see  Ullmann  ubi 
sup.);  and  that  His  teaching,  His  actions,  and  (Mr.  Newman  will  allow  us  to 
add)  His  supernatural  credentials,  taken  together,  make  believing  Him  to  be 
sinless  the  easier  alternative.  But  Mr.  Newman's  remarks  are  of  substantial 
value,  as  indirectly  shewing,  from  a  point  of  view  much  further  removed  from 
Catholic  belief  than  Sodoianism  itself,  how  steadily  a  recognition  of  our 
Lord's  moral  perfection  as  Man  tends  to  promote  an  acceptance  of  the  tnith 
that  He  is  God.  '  If/  says  Mr.  Newman,  'I  were  already  convinced  that  this 
person  (he  means  our  Lord)  was  a  great  Unique,  separated  from  all  other 
men  by  an  impassable  chasm  in  r^ard  to  his  {^ysical  origin,  I  (for  one) 
should  be  much  readier  to  believe  that  he  was  unique  and  unappr^ackabU  in 
other  retpecU  ;  for  all  God's  works  have  an  internal  harmony.  It  could  not 
be  for  nothing  that  this  exceptional  personage  was  sent  into  the  world. 
That  he  was  intended  for  head  of  the  human  race  in  one  or  more  senses, 
would  be  a  plausible  opinion  ;  nor  should  I  feel  any  incredulous  repugnance 
against  believing  his  morality  to  be,  if  not  divinely  perfect,  yet  separated  from 
that  of  common  men  so  tar  that  he  might  hi  a  Qod  to  tu,  just  as  every  parent 
is  to  a  young  child.'   Ibid.  p.  142.  «  St  3iatt  Tii.  ^9. 
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trath  intoitively,  and  annoances  it  simpljy  without  con- 
dewendiiig  to  reeommend  it  by  argument  He  is  a  Teacher, 
moreoyer,  not  of  truth  obyious  to  all,  but  of  truth  which  might 
have  seemed  to  the  men  who  first  heard  it  to  be  what  we  should 
call  paradoxical.  He  condemns  in  the  seyerest  language  the 
doctrine  and  the  practice  of  the  most  influential  religious  au- 
thoritieB  among  His  countrymen.  He  takes  up  instinctively  a 
higher  position  than  He  assigns  to  any  who  had  preceded  Him 
in  Israel.  He  passes  in  review,  and  accepts  or  abrogates  not 
merdy  the  traditional  doctrines  of  the  Jewish  schools,  but  the 
Mosaic  law  itself.  His  style  runs  thus :  '  It  was  said  to  them 
of  old  time,  . .  .  but  I  say  unto  you  d.' 

Here  too,  it  is  necessary  to  protest  against  statements  which 
imply  that  this  authoritative  teaching  of  Jesus  was  merely  a 
continuation  of  the  received  prophetical  style.  It  is  true  that 
the  prophets  gave  prominence  to  the  moral  element  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Pentateuch,  that  they  expanded  it,  and  that  so 
far  they  anticipated  one  side  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Himself. 
But  the  prophets  alwa3rs  appealed  to  a  higher  sanction;  the 
prophetic  argument  addressed  to  the  conscience  of  Israel  was 
ever,  *•  Thus  saith  the  Lord.'  How  significant,  how  full  of  im- 
port as  to  His  consciousness  respecting  Himself  is  our  Lord's 
substitute,  '  Verily,  verily,  /  say  unto  you.'  What  prophet  ever 
set  himself  above  the  great  Legislator,  above  the  Law  written 
by  the  finger  of  Qod  on  Sinai  %  What  prophet  ever  undertook  to 
ratify  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole,  to  contrast  his  own  higher 
morality  with  some  of  its  precepts  in  detail,  to  imply  even 
remotely  that  he  was  competent  to  revise  that  which  every 
Israelite  knew  to  be  the  handiwork  of  God  )  What  prophet  ever 
thus  implicitly  placed  himself  on  a  line  of  equality,  not  with 
Moses,  not  with  Abraham,  but  with  the  Lord  God  Himself  1  So 
momentous  a  claim  requires  explanation  if  the  claimant  be 
only  human.  This  impersonation  of  the  source  of  moral  law 
must  rest  upon  some  basis  :  what  is  the  basis  on  which  it  rests  % 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Jesus  Christ  does  not  deign  to 
justify  His  lofty  critical  and  revisionary  attitude  towards  the 
ancient  Law.  He  neither  explains  nor  exaggerates  His  power 
to  review  the  older  revelation,  and  to  reveal  new  truth.  He 
simply  teaches ;  He  abrogates.  He  establishes.  He  sanctions.  He 
unfolds,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  in  a  tone  which  implies  that 
His  right  to  teach  is  not  a  matter  for  discussion* 

^  St.  Matt.  T.  27.  For  the  tmoslation  of  ro7r  h^x^^^^*  see  Archbishop 
Trench  on  Auth.  Vers,  of  New  Testament,  p.  79. 
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It  was  inevitable  that  the  question  should  be  asked,  anxiously, 
earnestly,  fiercely,  *  Who  is  This  Teacher  V  I  say,  it  was  inevit- 
able :  for  if  you  teach  the  lowest  moral  truth,  in  the  humblest 
sphere,  your  right  to  do  so  will  sooner  or  later  be  called  in 
question.  To  teach  moral  truth  is  to  throw  down  a  challenge 
to  human  nature,  human  nature  being  such  as  it  actually  is, 
that  is  to  say,  conscious  of  more  or  less  disloyalty  to  the  moral 
light  which  it  already  possesses,  and  indisposed  to  become  re- 
sponsible for  knowledge  of  a  yet  higher  standard  of  moral  truth, 
the  existence  of  which  it  may  already  suspect.  Accordingly  the 
challenge  which  is  thus  made  is  generally  met  by  a  sharp  counter- 
scrutiny  into  the  claims,  be  they  personal  or  official,  of  the 
teacher  who  dares  to  make  it.  This  penalty  of  teaching  can 
only  be  escaped  either  in  certain  rare  and  primitive  conditions 
of  society,  or  else  when  the  teacher  fails  to  do  his  duty.  Mis- 
sionaries have  described  savage  tribes  whose  sense  of  ignorance 
was  too  sincere,  and  who  were  too  gratefal  for  knowledge,  to 
take  umbrage  at  the  practical  bearings  of  a  new  doctrine.  Poets 
have  sung  of  ancestors 

'  Qui  prseceptorem  sancti  Toluere  parentis 
Esse  loco  «/ 

Generally  speaking,  however,  an  immunity  from  criticism  is  to 
be  secured  by  signal  inefficiency,  feebleness,  or  disloyalty  to  prin- 
ciple, on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  A  teacher  of  morals  may  have 
persuaded  his  conscience  that  the  ruling  worldly  opinion  of  his 
time  can  safely  be  regarded  as  its  court  of  final  appeal.  He  may 
have  forced  his  thought  to  shape  itself  with  prudent  docility  into 
those  precise  conventionalities  of  expression  which  are  understood 
to  mean  nothing,  or  which  have  lost  their  power.  In  such  a 
case  too  it  may  happen  that  the  total  failure  to  achieve  moral 
and  spiritual  victories  will  not  necessarily  entail  on  the  teacher 
complete  social  or  professional  obscurity,  while  it  will  certainly 
protect  him  against  any  serious  liability  to  hostile  interference. 

Picture  to  yourselves,  on  the  contrary,  a  teacher  who  is  not 
merely  under  the  official  obligation  to  say  something,  but  who  is 
morally  convinced  that  he  has  something  to  say.  Imagine  one 
who  believes  alike  in  the  truth  of  his  message  and  in  the  reality 
of  his  mission  to  deliver  it.  Let  his  message  combine  those 
moral  contrasts  which  give  permanency  and  true  force  to  a 
doctrine,  and  which  the  Gospel  alone  has  combined  in  their  per- 
fection.    Let  this  teacher  be  tender,  yet  searching ;  let  him  win 


«  Jut.  vii.  209. 
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the  hearts  of  men  bj  his  kindly  humanity,  while  he  probes,  aye 
to  the  quick,  their  moral  sores.  Let  him  be  uniformly  calm,  yet 
manifestly  moved  by  the  fire  of  repressed  passion.  Let  him  be 
stem  yet  not  unloving,  and  resolute  without  sacrificing  the 
elasticity  of  his  sympathy,  and  genial  without  condescending  to 
be  the  weakly  accomplice  of  moral  mischief.  •  Let  him  pursue 
and  expose  the  latent  evil  of  the  human  heart  through  all  the 
mazes  of  its  unrivalled  deoeitfulness,  without  sullying  his  own 
purity,  and  without  forfeiting  his  strong  belief  in  the  present 
capacity  of  every  human  being  for  goodness.  Let  him  'know 
what  is  in  man,'  and  yet^  with  this  knowledge  clearly  before 
him,  let  him  not  only  not  despair  of  humanity,  but  respect  it, 
nay  love  it,  even  enthusiastically.  Above  all,  let  this  teacher  be 
perfectly  independent.  Let  him  be  independent  of  the  voice  of 
the  multitude ;  independent  of  the  enthusiasm  and  promptings 
of  his  disciples;  independent  even  when  &ce  to  face  with  the 
bitter  criticism  and  scorn  of  his  antagonists ;  independent  of  all 
save  Gk)d  and  his  conscience.  In  a  word,  conceive  a  case  in 
which  moral  authority  and  moral  beauty  combine  to  elicit  a 
simultaneous  tribute  of  reverence  and  of  love.  Clearly  such 
a  teacher  must  be  a  moral  power ;  and  as  a  consequence,  his 
claim  to  teach  must  be  scrutinized  with  a  severity  proportioned 
to  the  interest  which  he  excites,  and  to  the  hostility  which  he 
cannot  hope  to  escape  provoking.  And  such  a  Teacher,  or 
rather  much  more  than  this,  was  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Nor  Lb  this  all.  The  scrutiny  which  our  Lord  thus  necessarily 
encountered  from  without  was  responded  to,  or  rather  it  was 
anticipated,  by  self-discovery  fi-om  within.  *The  soul,*  it  has 
been  said,  Mike  the  body,  has  its  pores;'  and  in  a  sincere  soul 
the  pores  of  its  life  are  always  open.  Instinctively,  uncon- 
sciously, and  whether  a  man  will  or  not,  the  insignificance  or 
the  greatness  of  the  inner  life  always  reveals  itself.  In  our 
Lord  this  self-revelation  was  not  involuntary,  or  accidental,  or 
forced ;  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  deliberate.  He  knew  the 
thoughts  of  those  about  Him,  and  He  anticipated  their  ex- 
pression. He  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  most  explicit 
statements,  that  which  might  have  been  more  than  suspected,  if 
He  had  only  preached  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

IL  It  is  characteristic  then  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
second  stage  of  our  Lord's  public  teaching,  that  He  distinctly, 
repeatedly,  energetically  preaches  Himself.  He  does  not  leave 
men  to  draw  inferences  about  Himself  firom  the  power  of  His 
moral  teaching,  or  from  the  awe-inspiring  nature  of  His  miracles. 
jv]    _  ^'^'^'^^^^^  ^^" 
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He  does  not  oontent  Himself  with  teaching  primAiy  monl  tniihf 
eonoeming  Qod  and  our  duties  towards  God  and  towards  one 
another.  He  does  not  bequeath  to  His  Apostles  the  task  of 
elaborating  a  theory  respecting  the  Personal  rank  of  their 
Master  in  the  scale  of  being.  On  the  contrary.  He  Himself 
persistently  asserts  the  real  character  of  His  position  relatively 
to  Qod  and  man,  and  of  His  consequent  claims  upon  the  thought 
and  heart  of  mankind.  Whether  He  employs  metaphor^  or  plain 
nnmetaphorical  assertion,  His  meaning  is  too  clear  to  be  mis- 
taken. He  speaks  of  Himself  as  the  Light  of  a  darkened  world  ^, 
as  the  Way  by  which  man  may  ascend  to  heavens,  as  the  Truth 
which  can  really  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  soul^,  as  the  Life 
which  must  be  imparted  to  all  who  would  live  in  very  deed,  to 
all  who  would  really  live  for  ever^.  Life  is  resident  in  Him  in 
virtue  of  an  undefined  and  eternal  communication  of  it  from  the 
Fatherly.  He  is  the  Bread  of  Lifel  He  is  the  Living  Bread 
That  came  down  from  heaven n^ ;  believers  in  Him  will  feed  on 
Him  and  will  have  eternal  life^.  He  points  to  a  living  water  of 
the  Spirit,  which  He  can  give,  and  which  will  quench  the  thirst 
of  souls  that  drink  it^.  All  who  came  before  Him  He  cha- 
racterizes  as  having  been,  by  comparison  with  Himself,  the 
thieves  and  robbers  of  mankind  p.  He  is  Himself  the  One  Good 
Shepherd  of  the  souls  of  men<i ;  He  knows  and  He  is  known  of 
His  true  sheep  r.  Not  only  is  He  the  Shepherd,  He  is  the  very 
Door  of  the  sheepfold ;  to  enter  through  Him  is  to  be  safe*. 
He  is  the  Vine,  the  Life-tree  of  regenerate  humanity  t.  All  that 
is  truly  fruitful  and  lovely  in  the  human  femily  must  branch 

'  St.  John  Tiii.  12  :  '£716  cf/M  t"^  ^^  tov  K6<rtiov'  6  aico\ov9vp  ifuH  oi  ft,^ 

s  Ibid.  ziv.  6 :  'E716  cI/m  ^  Ms, 

^  Ibid. :  *Ky^  tt/u  ,  ,  ,  if  ix^^ta.  Mark  ziii.  31:6  obpeofhs  Kat^yii  iropc- 
Xc^oKnu*  olt^  \6yoi  fAou-ob  fi^irap4\^ffi.     [vapcXx^orrtu.  Tiach.] 

1  St.  John  ziv.  6 :  *ZyA  tifu ii  C«»^. 

k  Ibid.  y.  26 :  &(nr§p  ykp  6  Ilar^p  ^x**  ('"h^  ^^  iavr^,  qStus  ^C0«cc  jccd  r^ 

>  Ibid.  vi.  35 :  '£716  ^Ipn  6  fyr^s  r^f  Mf'     ^hid.  yer.  48. 

<*  Ibid.  yer.  51 :  *LyA  tifu  6  Afn9S  6  (&v  6  ix  rov  ithpayov  iwra$dM, 

n  Ibid.  yer.  47 :  ^V  ^V  ^^  ^M^*  ^  inart6tfy  cit  ifik,  l^ct  (m^  aU^up, 
Ibid.  y.  40 :  ov  0^Acre  i\$uy  vp6s  /ac,  Xva  (tt^y  ^X'H'c* 

^  Ibid.  iy.  14 :  ts  ^  tty  viri  iK  rov  ZZaros  ov  iyit  9<6<rw  alrr^,  ol  n^  8<^(rec 
c!f  rhif  al&va, 

9  Ibid.  z.  8  :  irdprts  8^ot  wpb  ifwv  ^\(hw,  KKhrru  thri  teal  XprraU 

4  Ibid.  yer.  il :  '£746  tlfu  6  rotf^^y  6  Kak6s.    Ibid.  yer.  14. 

'  Ibid.  yer.  14 :  yiv^VKm  rk  ifik,  icol  yivdttTHoiiM  vv6  r&y  4fi&y. 

■  Ibid.  yer.  9:  *Ey^  fifii  ij  Bitpa'  di*  i/jiov  idy  rts  «lo4\9ri,  (rw^o'creu. 

*  Ibid.  ZT.  I :  'E7«4  tlfu  i  ifiirtXMS  ^  &Af|#tH^.  ^,y, ,  _  ^^ 
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forth  from  Him  ^ ;  all  spiritual  life  must  wither  and  die,  if  it  he 
severed  from  His'.  He  stands  consciously  hetween  earth  and 
heaven.  He  claims  to  he  the  One  Means  of  a  real  approach  to 
the  Invisihle  God  :  no  soul  of  man  can  come  to  the  Father  hut 
through  Him7.  He  promises  that  all  prajer  offered  in  Hia 
Name  shall  he  answered :  '  If  ye  ask  anything  in  My  Name  / 
will  do  it*  *  He  contrasts  Himself  with  a  group  of  His  country- 
men as  follows :  '  Te  are  from  heneath,  I  am  from  ahove ;  ye 
are  of  this  world,  I  am  not  of  this  worlds'  He  anticipates  His 
Death,  and  foretells  its  consequences  :  '  I,  if  I  he  lifted  up  from 
the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Myself^.*  He  claims  to  he 
the  Lord  of  the  realm  of  death ;  He  will  Himself  wake  the 
sleeping  dead ;  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  His  voiced; 
nay,  He  will  raise  Himself  from  the  dead<^.  He  proclaims, '  I^ara 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Life<^.'  He  encourages  men  to  trust  in 
Him  as  they  trust  in  God';  to  make  Him  an  ohject  of  faith 
just  as  they  helieve  in  Godir ;  to  honour  Him  as  they  honour 
the  Father^  To  love  Him  is  a  necessary  mark  of  the  children 
of  Grod  :  *  If  God  were  your  Father,  ye  would  have  loved  Me*.' 
It  is  not  possible.  He  rules,  to  love  God,  and  yet  to  hate  Him- 

*  8t.  John  XT.  5  :  3  tihrnp  ir  ifuii,  ic&Tdk  4w  abrf,  tZros  ^p«i  KOfiwhr  iroA^* 

*  Ibid.  ver.  6 :  ^  /m4  rtt  ijutirp  49  iitol,  ifik^hi  K^  its  rl'  it\^/ia,  m) 

T  IMd.  zir.  6 :  o&Sc2s  Ipxcroi  rphs  rhv  TtetT^pn,  ci  /a^  9t*  ifiov* 

*  Ibid.  ver.  14 :  4d»  rt  tuTft<rrirt  iv  r^  Mfjuerl  fiov,  iyi^  wovfiem, 

*  Ibid.  viii.  33  :  bfiM  4h  t&v  icdrv  iir^,  iyit  4k  rfir  tarn  tifni*  i/Ata  4m  Tt9 
mdtrftoir  T9&rw  4ffrk,  iyif  obx  ci#t2  4k  rov  Kda/tou  ro^w, 

^  Ibid.  ziL  39  :  «&>&  4^  iH^«  4k  rris  7^1,  rdmus  4\Ki<rm  irp6f  4yMn6v, 
°  IbidL  T.  28,  29  :  tpx^^  ^pa»  4v  f  itiyrts  ol  4v  rots  fimm^tois  Aicoi^vyrai 

r^s  ^yris  avrov,  koH  4Kitoptviroirrcu.     Ibid.  vi.  39,  xi.  25. 

^  Ibid.  ii.  19 :  Xl^ctrt  rhv  i^obr  rovr^if,  Ktd  hf  rpie)y  ^fi4pais  4ytpA  mir^if. 

Ibid.  X.  18  :   4lwaiw  llx»  (htnu  ntniy  [r^y  r^uxh"  M^}t  fo^  idowritut  lx« 

v^ir  \90w  aMi». 

*  Ibid.  zi.  2$  :  *E7c6  tt/u  ri  hvdffroffis  kcJl  ^  ^<»^. 

'  Ibid.  ziv.  I :  ^^  rapourciffdn  ^fi&y  ^  KtipHa'  iriirre^ff  c!f  r^r  6«^,  kqX 
9h  4ft^  irt&Tt6ert.  Ibid,  xn,  33 :  raSra  XfiAdXiyica  ^t^,  Ira  4v  4^  *lp^fni9 
txyr*-  49  Tf  ic^fi^  eAli^tF  e^trc*  [tx*^h  Tisck]  dAAA  Bupffwt,  4y4i  9§9lr 
m^sm  r^9  k^/aot. 

'  Ibid.  tI.  39 :  rovr6  4m  rh  fpyo9  rod  BcoS,  Ti^a  wtmiffJiTt  tls  tv  &W- 
0m\§9^  4Ktiyos.  Ibid.  ver.  40 :  rovro  ydp  4(mr  rh  $4\rifia  rov  Tlarp6s  /xov* 
Xra  was  6  $€ttp&9  rhy  Tibv  icol  witrr^iwv  cif  tdnhv,  4x0  C"*^"  M^toy,  Ibid. 
Ter.  47  :  6  irurr^^uy  tts  4ft^,  Ix*'  M^  ah^toy,  Cf.  Acts  zxri.  18  :  rov  Xa0ti9 
adroit  tf^cffir  mfmprt&yt  ical  K\iipoy  4v  rois  irfiaciUyois,  fclaru  r^  tls  4/a4, 

^  St.  John  T.  2.{  :  Tya  mdyrts  rtfiwri  rhy  Tlby,  KoBits  riftmei  rhy  Hardprn. 

*  Ibid.  yiiL  43 :   •!  6  6cdr  irar^p  ^/x&y  lly^  ^ararc  &y  4/a4,     Cf.  Ibid. 
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self:  'He  that  hateth  Me,  hateth  My  Father  alsoi.'  The  proof 
of  a  true  love  to  Him  lies  in  doing  His  bidding :  '  If  je  love 
Me,  keep  My  commandments^.' 

Of  this  second  stage  of  our  Lord's  teaching  the  most 
representative  document  is  the  Discourse  in  the  supper-room. 
How  great  is  the  contrast  between  that  discourse  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount !  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which 
deals  with  questions  of  human  character  and  of  moral  obligation, 
the  reference  to  our  Lord's  Person  is  comparatively  indirect 
It  lies,  not  in  explicit  statements,  but  in  the  authority  of  His 
tone,  in  the  attitude  which  He  tacitly  assumes  towards  the 
teachers  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  towards  the  ancient  Law. 
In  the  last  discourse  it  is  His  Person  rather  than  His  teaching 
which  is  especially  prominent ;  His  subject  in  that  discourse  is 
Himself.  Certainly  He  preaches  Himself  in  His  relationship  to 
His  redeemed ;  but  still  He  preaches  above  all  and  in  all.  Him- 
self All  radiates  from  Himself,  all  converges  towards  Himself. 
The  sorrows  and  perplexities  of  His  disciples,  the  mission  and 
work  of  the  Paraclete,  the  mingling  predictions  of  suffering  and 
of  glory,  are  all  bound  up  with  the  Person  of  Jesus,  as  mani- 
fested by  Himself.  In  those  matchless  words  all  centres  so  con- 
sistently in  Jesus,  that  it  might  seem  that  Jesus  alone  is  before 
us ;  alone  in  the  greatness  of  His  supramundane  glory ;  alone 
in  bearing  His  burden  of  an  awfiil,  fathomless  sorrow. 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  us  that  language  such  as  that  which 
has  just  been  quoted  is  mainly  characteristic  of  the  fourth 
Oospel ;  and  you  will  permit  me,  my  brethren,  to  consider  the 
objection  which  may  underlie  that  observation  somewhat  at 
length  in  a  future  lecture^.  For  the  present  the  author  of 
*Ecce  Homo'  may  remind  those  who,  for  whatever  reasons, 
refuse  to  believe  Christ  to  have  used  these  words,  that  'we 
cannot  deny  that  He  used  words  which  have  substantially  the 
same  meaning.  We  cannot  deny  that  He  called  Himself  King, 
Master,  and  Judge  of  men ;  that  He  promised  to  give  rest  to  the 
weary  and  the  heavy-laden ;  that  He  instructed  His  followers  to 
hope  for  life  from  feeding  on  His  Body  and  His  Blood  1^.' 

Indeed  so  entirely  is  our  Lord's  recorded  teaching  penetrated 
by  His  Self-assertion,  that  in  order  to  represent  Him  as  simply 

i  St.  John  XV.  23 :  i  ifik  lutr&i^,  kojL  rhv  Uaripa  /lov  fitau, 
^  Jbid.  ziv.  15 :  ihv  kyavaT4  fit,  r^s  iyroxitt  rits  iftAs  rrtftfyrart,     2  St. 
John  6 :  Mod  alhri  irrlv  ^  iydvii,  Ua  wtpivarSfUM  mrh  r^  itrroKiu  ubrov, 
1  See  Lecture  V. 
B  Eoce  Homo,  p.  177.    Cf.  also  Mill,  Myth.  Ii^terpre|n[k^«OQTp 
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teaching  moral  truth,  while  keeping  Himself  strictly  in  the  back- 
ground of  His  doctrine,  it  would  be  necessary  to  deny  the  trusts 
worthiness  of  all  the  accounts  of  His  teaching  which  we  possess. 
To  recognise  the  difference  which  has  been  noticed  between  the 
two  phases  of  His  teaching  merely  amounts  to  saying  that  in  the 
former  His  Self-proclamation  is  implied,  while  it  is  avowed  in 
the  latter.  For  even  in  that  phase  of  Christ's  teaching  which 
the  three  first  Evangelists  more  particularly  record,  the  public 
assumption  of  titles  and  functions  such  as  those  of  King, 
Teacher,  and  Judge  of  the  human  race,  implies  those  statements 
about  Himself  which  are  preserved  in  the  fourth  Qospel. 

Consider,  for  instance,  what  is  really  involved  in  a  claim  to 
judge  the  world.  That  Jesus  Christ  did  put  forward  this  claim 
must  be  conceded  by  those  who  admit  that  we  have  in  our  hands 
any  true  records  of  Him  whatever.  Men  who  reject  that  account 
of  the  four  Qospels  which  is  given  us  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
may  perhaps  consent  to  listen  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Francis  W. 
Newman.  '  I  believe,'  says  that  writer,  '  that  Jesus  habitually 
spoke  of  Himself  by  the  title  Son  of  Man,  [and]  that  in  assum- 
ing that  title  He  tacitly  alluded  to  the  seventh  chapter  of  Daniel, 
and  claimed  for  Himself  the  throne  of  judgment  over  all  mankind. 
I  know  no  reason  to  doubt  that  He  actually  delivered  in  sub- 
stance the  discourse  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew^.' 
That  our  Lord  advanced  this  tremendous  claim  to  be  the  Judge 
of  all  mankind  is  equally  the  conviction  of  foreign  critics,  who 
are  as  widely  removed  as  possible  from  any  respect  whatever  for 
the  witness  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  Holy  Writ©  But  let  us 
reflect  steadily  on  what  Christ  is  thus  admitted  to  have  said  about 
Himself  by  the  most  advanced  representatives  of  the  destructive 
criticism.  Christ  says  that  He  wiU  return  to  earth  as  Judge  of  all 
mankind.  He  will  sit  upon  a  throne  of  glory,  and  will  be  attended 
by  bands  of  obedient  angels.  Before  Him  will  be  gathered  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  He  will  judge  them.  In  other  words, 
He  wiU  proceed  to  discharge  an  office  involving  such  spiritual 
insight,  such  discernment  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 

B  Phases  of  Faith,  p.  149;  cf,  St.  Matt.  zzy.  31-46. 

«  Baur,  Vorlesangen  iiber  N.  T.  Theologie,  p.  109 :  '  Dass  Jesus  Sich 
Selbst  als  den  kUnftigen  Richter  betrachtete,  uad  ankttndigte,  lasst  sich  aach 
nach  dein  ETangelium  Matthaos  nicht  in  Zweifel  Ziehen.  Fasst  man  die 
Lefare  nnd  Wirksamkeit  Jesu  auch  nur  nach  dcm  sittlicben  Gesichtspunkt 
auf,  nnter  welchcn  sie  der  Bergrede  and  den  Parabeln  zufolge  za  stellen  ist, 
so  gehort  dazn  wesentlich  auch  die  Bestimmuncr,  doM  ne  der  cAaoIuie  Maaastah 
zur  Beurtheilung  da  Httlichen  Werthes  des  Thun*,  und  VerhaUent  der  Men- 
$eken  itL*  nnin^n]r> 
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heart  of  each  one  of  the  millions  at  His  feet,  such  awful,  unshared 
supremacy  in  the  moral  world,  that  the  imagination  recoils  in 
sheer  agony  from  the  task  of  seriously  contemplating  the  assump- 
tion of  these  duties  hy  any  created  intelligence.  He  will  draw 
a  sharp  trenchant  line  of  eternal  separation  through  the  dense 
throng  of  all  the  assemhlcd  races  and  generations  of  men.  He 
will  force  every  indiyidual  human  heing  into  one  of  the  two 
distinct  classes  respectively  destined  for  endless  happiness  and 
endless  woe.  He  wUl  reserve  no  cases  as  involving  complex  moral 
problems  beyond  His  own  power  of  decision.  He  will  sanction 
no  intermediate  class  of  awards,  to  meet  the  neutral  morality  of 
souls  whom  men  might  deem  '  too  bad  for  heaven,  yet  too  good 
for  hell.'  If  it  should  be  urged  that  our  Lord  is  teaching  truth 
in  the  garb  of  parable,  and  that  His  words  must  not  be  taken 
too  literally,  it  may  be  answered  that,  supposing  this  to  be  the 
case  (a  supposition  by  no  means  to  be  conceded)  the  main  features, 
the  purport  and  drift  of  the  entire  representation  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. The  Speaker  claims  to  be  Judge  of  all  the  world.  When> 
ever,  or  however,  you  understand  Him  to  exercise  His  function, 
Christ  claims  in  that  discourse  to  be  nothing  less  than  the  Uni- 
versal Judge,  You  cannot  honestly  translate  His  language  into 
any  modem  and  prosaic  equivalent,  that  does  not  carry  with  it 
this  tremendous  claim.  Nor  is  it  relevant  to  observe  that  Mes- 
siah had  been  pictured  in  prophecy  as  the  Universal  Judges 
and  that  in  assuming  to  judge  the  world  Jesus  Christ  was  ondy 
claiming  an  official  consequence  of  the  character  which  He  had 
previously  assumed.  Surely  this  does,  not  alter  the  nature  of 
the  claim.  It  does  indeed  shew  what  was  involved  in  the 
original  assertion  that  He  was  the  Messiah;  but  it  does  not 
shew  that  the  title  of  Universal  Judge  was  a  mere  idealist 
decoration  having  no  practical  duties  attached  to  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, Jesus  Chnst  asserts  the  practical  value  of  the  title  very 
deliberately;  He  insists  on  and  expands  its  significance;  He 
draws  out  what  it  implies  into  a  vivid  picture.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  He  literally  and  deliberately  put  Himself  forward  as 
Judge  of  all  the  world  ;  and  the  moral  significance  of  this  Self- 
exaltation  is  not  afiected  by  the  fact  that  He  made  it,  as  a  part 
of  His  general  Messianic  claim.  If  He  could  not  claim  to  be 
Messiah  without  making  it,  He  ought  not  to  have  claimed  to  be 
Messiah  unless  He  had  a  right  to  make  it.  It  may  be  pleaded 
that  He  Himself  said  that  the  Father  had  given  Him  authority 
to  execute  judgment  because  He  is  the  Son  of  Man  p.  But  this, 
»  St.  John  y.  a;. 
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a8  baa  already  been  shewn,  means  simply  that  He  is  the  Uni- 
versal Judge  because  He  is  Messiah.  True,  the  chosen  title  of 
Messiahship  implies  His  real  Humanity ;  and  His  Human  Nature 
invests  Him  with  special  fitness  for  this  as  for  the  rest  of  His 
mediat(»ial  work.  But  then  the  title  Son  of  Man,  as  implying 
His  humanity,  is  in  felt  contrast  to  a  higher  Nature  which  it 
suggests.  He  is  more  than  human  ;  but  He  is  to  judge  us, 
because  He  is  also  Man.  On  the  whole  it  is  impossible  to  reflect 
steadily  on  this  claim  of  Jesus  Christ  without  feeling  that  either 
such  a  claim  ought  never  to  have  been  made,  or  that  it  carries  us 
forward  irresistibly  to  a  truth  beyond  and  above  itself. 

In  dealing  with  separate  souls  our  Lord's  tone  and  language 
are  not  less  significant  We  will  not  here  dwell  on  the  fact  of 
His  forgiving  sins  4,  and  of  transmitting  to  His  Church  the  power 
of  forgiving  them  ^  But  it  is  clear  that  He  treats  those  who 
come  to  Him  as  literally  belonging  to  Himself,  in  virtue  of  an 
existing  right.  He  commands,  He  does  not  invite,  discipleship. 
To  Philip,  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  to  the  rich  young  man,  He 
says  simply,  '  Follow  Me".'  In  the  same  spirit  His  Apostles  are 
bidden  to  resent  resistance  to  their  Master's  doctrine  :  '  When  ye 
come  into  an  house,  salute  it.  And  if  the  house  be  worthy,  let 
your  peace  come  upon  it :  but  if  it  be  not  worthy,  let  your 
peace  return  to  you.  And  whosoever  shall  not  receive  you, 
nor  hear  your  words,  when  ye  depart  out  of  that  house  or  city, 
d^ake  off  the  dust  of  your  feet.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  It  shall 
be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  and  Qomorrha  in  the 
day  of  judgment,  than  for  that  city  ^.'  And  as  His  message  is  to 
be  received  upon  pain  of  eternal  loss,  so  in  receiving  it,  men  are 
to  give  themselves  up  to  Him  simply  and  unreservedly.  No 
rival  claim,  however  strong,  no  natural  affection,  however  legiti^- 
mate  and  sacred,  may  interpose  between  Himself  and  the  soul  <^ 
His  follower.  'He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  Me 
is  not  worthy  of  Me ;  and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more 
than  Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me  ^ ;'  '  K  any  man  come  to  Me,  and 
hate  not  his  father,  and  mother,  aud  wife,  and  children,  and 

«  St.  Matt.  IX.  6 ;  St.  Mark  n.  lO.  M.  Salvador  represents  in  onr  own 
day  tiie  Jewish  fiBeling  respecting  thia  claim  of  onr  Lord.  *  Voik  povrquoi 
lea  docteura  se  recrierent  de  noaveau  en  entendant  le  Fils  de  Marie  s'arroger 
^  Ini-meme,  et  transmettre  \  ses  d^dgn^s  le  droit  da  pardon :  ils  y  voyaient 
im*  autre  manidre  de  prendre  la  place  de  Dleu.'  J^sns-Christy  torn,  it  p.  83. 

'  Bt.M«tt.  xvi.  19;  Si.  John  XX.  93. 

•  St.  Matt.  IT.  19.  tiii.  n,  ix.  9,  xix.  si;  St.  Mark  iL  14$  St.  Luke  ▼.  97$ 
St.  John  i.  43,  z.  37.  *  St.  Matt.  z.  11-15.  •  Ibid.  37.     ^ 
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brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  My 
disciple  3^.'  Accordingly  He  predicts  the  painful  severance  be- 
tween near  relations  which  would  accompany  the  advance  of  the 
Gospel :  '  Suppose  ye  that  I  am  come  to  give  peace  on  earth  f 
I  tell  you.  Nay ;  but  rather  division  :  for  from  henceforth  there 
shall  be  five  in  one  house  divided,  three  against  two,  and  two 
against  three.  The  father  shall  be  divided  against  the  son,  and 
the' son  against  the  father;  the  mother  against  the  daughter, 
and  the  daughter  against  the  mother;  the  mother  in  law  against 
her  daughter  in  law,  and  the  daughter  in  law  against  her  mother 
in  lawy/  And  the  Qospel  narrative  itself  furnishes  us  with  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  our  Lord's  application  of  His  claim. 
*•  He  said  unto  another.  Follow  Me.  But  he  said,  Lord,  suffer 
me  first  to  go  and  bury  my  father.  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead  :  but  go  thou  and  preach  the  kingdom  of 
God.  And  another  also  said.  Lord,  I  will  follow  Thee ;  but  let 
me  first  go  bid  them  farewell,  which  are  at  home  at  my  house. 
And  Jesus  said  unto  him.  No  man,  having  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough,  and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God  ■.' 

It  is  impossible  to  ignore  this  imperious  claim  on  the  part 
of  Jesus  to  rule  the  whole  soul  of  man.  Other  masters  may 
demand  a  man's  active  energies,  or  his  time,  or  his  purse,  or 
his  thought,  or  some  large  share  in  his  affections ;  but  here  is 
a  claim  on  the  whole  man,  on  his  very  inmost  self,  on  the 
sanctities  of  his  deepest  life.  Here  is  a  claim  which  sets  aside 
and  ignores  the  dearest  ties  of  family  and  kindred,  if  perchance 
they  interfere  with  it.  Does  any  who  is  merely  man  dare  to 
advance  such  a  claim  as  this  ?  If  so,  is  it  possible  that,  believing 
him  to  be  only  a  fellow-creature,  we  can  listen  to  the  claim  with 
respect,  with  patience,  without  earnest  indignation  ?  Do  not  our 
soi:ds  belong  only  and  wholly  to  Him  Who  made  them  ?  Can  we 
not  bury  ourselves  out  of  the  sight  and  reach  of  every  fellow-crea- 
ture, in  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  spirit  which  we  carry  within  t 
Can  we  not  escape,  if  we  will,  from  all  eyes  save  One,  from  all 
wills  save  One,  from  all  voices  save  One,  from  all  beings  excepting 
Him  Who  gave  us  life  %  How  then  can  we  listen  to  the  demand 
which  is  advanced  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth  %  Is  it  tolerable. if  He 
is  only  man )  If  He  does  indeed  share  with  ourselves  the  great 
debt  of  creation  at  the  hand  of  God ;  if  He  exists,  like  ourselves, 
from  moment  to  moment  merely  upon  sufferance ;  or  rather,  if 
He  is  upheld  in  being  in  virtue  of  a  continuous  and  gratuitous 
ministration  of  life,  supplied  to  Him  by  the  Author  of  all  lif\e  ^ 

x^  St.  Luke  ziv.  26.  '  Ibid.  xii.  51-53.  «  Ibid.  iz.  59-62. 
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is  it  endurable  that  He  should  thus  assume  to  deal  with  us  as 
His  own  creatures,  as  beings  who  have  no  rights  before  Him, 
and  whom  He  maj  command  at  will  ?  Doubtless  He  speaks  of 
certain  souls  as  given  Him  by  His  Father^;  but  then  He  claims 
the  fealty,  the  submission  of  all.  And  even  if  souls  are  only 
'given'  to  Christ,  how  are  we  to  account  for  this  absolute 
gift  of  an  immortal  soul  to  a  human  Lord  %  What,  in  short, 
is  the  real  moral  justification  of  a  claim,  than  which  no  larger 
could  be  urged  by  the  Creator  ?  How  can  Christ  bid  men  live 
for  Himself  as  for  the  very  End  of  their  existence  ?  How  can  He 
rightly  draw  towards  Himself  the  whole  thought  and  love,  I  do 
not  say,  of  a  world,  but  of  one  single  human  being,  with  this 
imperious  urgency,  if  He  be  indeed  only  the  Christ  of  the  Hu- 
manitarian teachers,  if  He  be  anything  else  or  less  than  the 
supreme  Lord  of  life  % 

It  is  then  not  merely  an  easy  transition,  it  is  a  positive 
moral  relief,  to  pass  from  considering  these  statements  and 
claims  to  the  declarations  in  which  Jesus  Christ  explains  them 
by  explicitly  asserting  His  Divinity.  For  although  the  solemn 
sentences  in  which  He  makes  that  supreme  revelation  are  com- 
paratively few,  it  is  clear  that  the  truth  is  latent,  in  the  entire 
moral  and  intellectual  posture  which  we  have  been  considering, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  fall  back  upon  a  fearful  alternative 
which  it  will  be  my  duty  presently  to  notice. 

'Every  man  who  takes  a  public  or  stirring  part  in  life  may 
assume  that  he  has  to  deal  with  three  different  classes  of  men. 
He  must  face  '  his  personal  friends,  his  declared  opponents,  and 
a  large  neutral  body  which  is  swayed  by  turns  in  the  opposite 
directions  of  friendliness  and  opposition.'  Towards  each  of  these 
classes  he  has  varying  obligations ;  and  from  their  different 
points  of  view  they  form  their  estimate  of  his  character  and 
action.  Now  our  Lord,  entering  as  He  did  perfectly  into  the 
actual  conditions  of  our  human  and  social  existence,  exposed 
Himself  to  this  triple  scrutiny,  and  met  it  by  a  correspondingly 
threefold  revelation.  He  revealed  His  Divinity  to  His  disciples, 
to  the  Jewish  people,  and  to  His  embittered  opponents,  the  chief 
priests  and  Pharisees. 

Bearing  in  mind  His  acceptance  of  the  confessions  of  Na- 
thanael^  and  of  St.  Peter  ^  as  well  as  His  solemn  words  to 
Nicodemus^,  let  us  consider  His  language  in  the  supper-room  to 
8t.  Philip.    It  may  have  been  Philip's  restlessness  of  mind,  taking 

•  St. John  X.  29.       ^  Ibid.  L  49.       «  St.  Matt.  xvi.  i6.Digitll0iM^^i»j3*^ 
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pleasure,  as  men  will,  in  the  mere  starting  a  religious  difficulty 
for  its  own  sake ;  it  may  have  been  an  instinctive  wish  to  find 
some  excuse  for  escaping  from  those  sterner  obligations  which, 
on  the  eve  of  the  Passiou,  discipleship  would  threaten  presently 
to  impose.  However  thb  was,  Philip  preferred  to  our  Lord  the 
peremptory  request, '  Lord,  shew  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth 
us/  Well  might  the  answer  have  thrilled  those  who  heard  it 
'  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and  yet  thou  hast  not 
known  Me,  Philip  ?  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father; 
and  how  sayest  thou  then,  Shew  us  the  Father  ?  Believest  thou 
not  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  Me  ^  V  Now 
what  this  indwelling  really  implied  is  seen  in  our  Lord's  answer 
to  a  question  of  St.  Jude.  St  Jude  had  asked  how  it  was  that 
Christ  would  manifest  Himself  to  His  servants,  and  not  to  the 
world.  Our  Lord  replies  that  the  heavenly  revelation  is  made 
to  love ;  but  the  form  in  which  this  answer  is  couched  is  of  the 
highest  significance.  '  If  a  man  love  Me,  he  will  keep  my  words ; 
and  My  Father  will  love  him,  and  We  will  come  unto  him,  and 
make  Our  abode  with  him  ^.'  '  YT^  will  come  unto  him  and 
make  Our  abode  I'  Reflect :  Who  is  This  Speaker  That  pro- 
mises to  dwell  in  the  soul  of  man  f  And  with  Whom  does  He 
associate  Himself]  It  may  be  true  of  any  eminent  saint,  that 
'God  speaks  not  to  him,  as  to  one  outside  Himself;  that  God  is 
in  him ;  that  he  feels  himself  with  God ;  that  he  draws  from  his 
own  heart  what  he  tells  us  of  the  Father ;  that  he  lives  in  the 
bosom  of  God  by  the  intercommunion  of  every  moment  ST.'  But 
such  an  one  could  not  forget  that,  favoured  as  he  is  by  the  Divine 
IVesence  illuminating  his  whole  inner  life,  he  still  lives  at  an 
immeasurable  distance  beneath  the  Being  Whose  condescension 
has  so  enriched  him.  In  virtue  of  his  sanctity,  he  would  surely 
shrink  with  horror  from  associating  himself  with  Gkxl;  from 
promising,  along  with  God,  to  nudke  a  dwelling-place  of  the 
souls  that  love  himself;  from  representing  his  presence  with 
men  as  a  blessing  co-ordinate  with  the  presence  of  the  Father ; 
from  attributing  to  himself  oneness  of  will  with  the  Will  of 
God ;  from  implying  that  side  by  side  with  the  Father  of  spirits, 

•  St  John  3tiv.  9,  10;  Williams  on  Study  of  the  Gospels,  p.  403. 

'  St.  John  xiv.  33. 

r  Quoted  in  Dean  Stanley^s  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,  part  ii.  p.  16 r> 
"firom  Renan  (Vie  de  J^sus,  p.  75),  who  is  speaking  of  our  Lord.  M.  Renan, 
^1  using  this  language,  is  very  careful  to  explain  that  he  does  not  mean  to 
assert  that  our  I^rd  is  Grod :  *  J^sus  n'enonoe  pas  nn  moment  Tidee  sacri- 
lege (!)  qu'U  soit  Dieu.'    Ibid.  ^  T 
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he  was  himself  equally  a  ruler  and  helper  of  the  life  of  the  souls 
of  men. 

The  most  prominent  statements  however  which  our  Lord 
made  on  the  subject  of  His  Divinity  occur  in  those  conversations 
with  the  Jews  which  are  specially  recorded  in  the  fourth  Gospel. 
Our  Lord  discovers  this  great  truth  to  the  Jewish  people  by 
three  distinct  methods  of  statement. 

(a)  In  the  first  place,  He  distinctly  places  Himself  on  terms 
of  equality  with  the  Father,  by  a  double  claim.  He  claims  a 
parity  of  working  power,  and  He  claims  an  equal  right  to  the 
homage  of  mankind.  Of  these  claims  the  former  is  implicitly 
contained  in  passages  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made. 
We  have  seen  that  it  is  contained  in  the  assumption  of  h  judicial 
authority  equal  to  the  task  of  deciding  the  final  condition  of 
every  individual  human  being.  Although  this  office  is  delisted 
to  and  exercised  by  our  Lord  as  Man,  yet  so  stupendous  a  task 
is  obviously  not  less  beyond  the  reach  of  any  created  intelligence 
than  the  providential  government  of  the  world.  In  like  manner, 
this  claim  of  an  equality  in  working  power  with  the  Father  is 
inseparable  from  our  Lord's  statements  that  He  could  confer 
animal  life^,  and  that  the  future  restoration  of  the  whole  human 
race  to  life  would  be  effected  by  an  act  of  His  Willi.  These 
statements  were  made  by  our  Lord  after  healing  the  impotent 
man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda.  They  are  in  fact  deductions  from 
a  previous  and  more  comprehensive  one.  Our  Lord  had  healed 
the  impotent  man  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  had  bidden^him  take 
up  his  bed  and  walk.  The  Jews  saw  an  infraction  of  the  Sab- 
bath, both  in  the  command  given  to  the  impotent  man,  and  in 
the  act  of  healing  him.  They  sought  to  slay  our  Lord;  but  He 
justified  Himself  by  saying,  '  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
worki,'  'Therefore,'  continues  the  Evangelist,  'the  Jews  sought 

^  St.  John  ▼.  II :  b  tJUtt  oU  B4\ti  (oMnroici,  Tbe  quickexuDg  the  dead  is  a 
special  attribute  of  God  (Dent. .  xxzii.  39;  i  Sam.  iL  6).  If  out  Lord*8 
power  of  qoickeDing  whom  He  wotdd  had  referred  only  to  the  moral  life  of 
man,  the  statement  would  not  have  been  less  significant.  To  raise  a  soul 
from  spiritual  death  is  at  least  as  great  a  miiade,  and  as  strictly  proper  to 
God  Almighty,  as  to  raise  a  dead  body.  But  the  Ct^owolriffts  here  in  question, 
if  moral  in  Ter.  25,  is  physical  in  ver.  28  j  our  Lord  is  alluding  to  His  re- 
cently-performed murade  as  an  illustration  of  His  power.    Ibid.  vers.  8,  9. 

i  St,  John  V.  28,  39 :  4px*^^  ^P^  ^^  i  ^dirrts  ol  4v  rots  lunitulois  iuco6<romai 
t^s  ^pvf  oirrov,  icol  imop^vvovrcuy  ol  rh  iyuBii  ww^atrrts,  us  iufdurraair 
C^f,  oi  84  T&  ^CAa  irpd{arrc5»  cif  kydarmirty  icplafvs, 

i  St.  John  V.  17:  6  nirip  A*w  c«f  Hfiri  ipyditTMj  iciiyit  ipydCofuu.  'Wie 
der  Vater  seit  Anbeginn  nicht  aufgehort  habe,  zum^pcji  j^ej^Welt  zu 
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the  more  to  kill  Him,  because  He  not  only  had  broken  the  Sab- 
bath, but  said  also  that  God  was  His  Own  Father,  making  Him< 
self  equal  with  Gk)d  k.'  Kow  the  Jews  were  not  mistaken  as  to 
«ur  Lord's  meaning.  They  knew  that  the  Everlasting  God 
'neither  rests  nor  is  weary;'  they  knew  that  if  He  could  slumber 
but  for  a  moment  the  universe  would  collapse  into  the  nothing- 
ness out  of  which  He  has  summoned  it.     They  knew  that  He 

*  rested  on  the  seventh  day '  from  the  creation  of  new  beings  ; 
but  that  in  maintaining  the  life  of  those  which  already  exist,  He 

*  worketh  hitherto.'  They  knew  that  none  could  associate  him- 
self as  did  Jesus  with  this  world-sustaining  energy  of  God,  who 
was  not  himself  God.  They  saw  clearly  that  no  one  could  cite 
God's  example  of  an  uninterrupted  energy  in  nature  and  provi- 
dence as  a  reason  for  setting  aside  God's  positive  law,  without 
also  and  thereby  claiming  to  be  Divine.  It  did  not  occur  to  them 
that  our  Lord's  words  need  have  implied  no  more  than  a  resem- 
blance between  His  working  and  the  working  of  the  Father.  If 
indeed  our  Lord  had  meant  nothing  more  than  this,  He  would 
not  have  met  the  objection  urged  by  the  Jews  against  His  break- 
ing the  Sabbath.  It  would  have  been  no  argument  against  the 
Jews  to  have  said,  that  because  God's  incessant  activity  is  ever 
working  in  the  universe,  therefore  a  holy  Jew  might  work  on 
uninterruptedly,  although  he  thereby  violated  the  Sabbath  day. 
With  equal  reason  might  it  have  been  urged,  that  because  God 

wirken,  sondem  immer  fortwirke  bis  zur  jetzigen  Stande,  so  mit  Nothwen- 
dic^keit  und  Recht,  ungeacbtet  des  Sabbathsgesetzes,  auch  £r,  als  der  SohD, 
Welcher  als  Solcber  ia  dieser  Seiner  Wirksamkeit  nicht  dem  Sabbathsgesetxe 
unterthan  sein  kann,  sondem  Herr  dea  Sabbaths  ist.'  (St  Matt.  zii.  8 ; 
St.  Mark  ii.  38.)   Meyer  in  loc. 

^  St.  John  T.  18  :  nor^pa  fStov  IXc7f  t2)V  6«^y,  K<row  kmnhw  itowv  r^  6e^. 
M.  Salvador  points  ont  the  abiding  significance  of  our  Lord's  langGage  in  the 
opinion  of  his  co-religionists.  *Si  Ton  ne  B*attaquait  qu*aux  traditions  et 
interpretations  abusives,  cMtait  s'en  prendre  k  la  jurisprudenoe  du  jour,  aux 
docteurs,  aux  homines ;  c'dtait  user  simplement  du  droit  oommun  en  Israel,  et 
provoquer  une  r^forme.  Mais  si  i'on  se  mettait  au  dessus  de  Hnstitution  en 
elie-m^me,  si,  comme  J4sua  devant  les  docteurs,  on  se  proclamait  le  Maxtrt 
absolu  du  tabbathj  dans  oe  cas,  entre  circoncis,  c'^tait  attaquer  Jk  la  loi,  en 
renverser  une  des  pierres  angulaires ;  c'tftait  imposer  au  grand  Sacrificateur 
le  devoir  de  &ire  entendre  une  voix  accusatrice;  enfin  c^^tait  s'^lever  an 
dessus  du  Dieu  des  Juifs,  ou  tout-au-moins  se  prStendre  son  £gal.  Ansa  une 
temoignage  ^clatant  vient  ii  I'appui  de  oette  distinction,  et  ajoute  une  preuv« 
)fc  la  conformity  gdn^rale  des  quatres  Evangiles.  *'  Les  Juifs,*'  dit  judideuse- 
ment  Tapdtre  et  ^ang^liste  Jean,  "ne  poursuivirent  pas  J^sua,  par  ce  seal 
motif  qu'il  violait  les  ordonnances  relatives  au  sabbath.  On  lui  intenta  une 
action  par  oette  autre  ndson ;  qu'il  se  &isait  ^gal  k  Dieu." '  Salvador,  J^sos- 
Christ,  ii.  pp.  80,  81. 
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sees  good  to  take  the  lives  of  His  creatares,  in  His  mercy  no  less 
than  in  His  justice,  therefore  a  religious  man  might  rightfuUy 
put  to  death  His  tempted  or  afflicted  brother.  The  Sabbath  was 
a  positive  precept,  but  it  rested  on  a  moral  basis.  It  had  been 
given  by  God  Himself.  Our  Lord  claims  a  right  to  break  the 
Sabbath,  because  Qod's  ever  active  Providence  is  not  suspended 
on  that  day.  Our  Lord  thus  places  both  His  Will  and  His  Power 
on  the  level  of  the  Power  and  Will  of  the  Father.  He  might 
have  parried  the  Jewish  attack  by  saying  that  the  miracle  of 
healing  the  impotent  man  was  a  work  of  God,  and  that  He  was 
Himself  but  the  unresisting  organ  of  a  Higher  Being.  On  the 
Socinian  hypothesis  He  ought  to  have  done  so.  But  He  repre- 
sents the  miracle  as  His  own  work.  He  claims  distinctly  to  be 
Lord  of  nature,  and  thus  to  be  equal  with  the  Father  in  point  of 
operative  energy.  He  makes  the  same  assertion  in  saying  that 
*  whatsoever  things  the  Father  doeth,  those  things  the  Son  also 
doeth  in  like  manner  1.'  To  narrow  down  these  words  so  as  to 
make  them  only  refer  to  Christ's  imitation  of  the  moral  nature 
of  God,  is  to  take  a  liberty  with  the  text  for  which  it  affords  no 
warrant;  it  is  to  make  void  the  plain  meaning  of  Scripture  by  a 
sceptical  tradition.  Our  Lord  simply  and  directly  asserts  that 
the  works  of  the  Father,  without  any  restriction,  are,  both  as  to 
their  nature  and  mode  of  production,  the  works  of  the  Son. 
Certainly  our  Lord  insists  very  carefully  upon  the  truth  that 
the  power  which  He  wielded  was  derived  originally  from  the 
Father.  It  is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  He  is  speaking,  as 
Man,  of  the  honour  of  union  with  Deity  and  of  the  graces  which 
flowed  from  Deity,  conferred  upon  His  Manhood ;  or  whether, 
as  the  Everlasting  Son,  He  is  describing  those  natural  and 
eternal  Gifts  which  are  inherent  in  His  Godhead,  and  which  He 
receives  from  the  Father,  the  Fountain  or  Source  of  Deity,  not 
as  a  matter  of  grace  or  favour,  but  in  virtue  of  His  Eternal 
Generation.  As  God,  '  the  Son  can  do  nothing  of  Himself,'  and 
this,  '  not  from  lack  of  power,  but  because  His  Being  is  insepar- 
able from  That  of  the  Father™.'  It  is  true  of  Christ  as  God  in 
one  sense — it  is  true  of  Him  as  Man  in  another — ^that '  as  the 
Father  hath  life  in  Himself,  so  hath  He  given  to  the  Son  to 
have  life  in  Himself.'  But  neither  is  an  absolute  harmony  of 
the  works  of  Christ  with  the  Mind  and  Will  of  the  Father,  nor  a 
derivation  of  the  Divine  Nature  of  Christ  Itself  from  the  Being 

*  St.  John  V.  19 :  ft  yhp  fti»  ^kupos  iroip,  rwra  koL  6  Tibs  6fiol»s  iroiu. 

»  Euthym.  .,y,,....,  _._Oq1c 
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of  the  Father  by  an  unbegun  and  unending  Generation,  destruc- 
tive of  the  force  of  our  Lord's  representation  of  His  operative 
energy  as  being  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  Father. 

For,  our  Lord's  real  sense  is  made  pkin  by  His  subflequent 
statement  that  Hhe  Father  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto 
the  Son ;  that  all  should  honour  the  Son  even  as  they  honour 
the  Father^.'  This  claim  is  indeed  no  more  than  He  had 
already  advanced  in  bidding  His  followers  trust  Him  and  love 
Him.  The  obligation  of  honouring  the  Son  is  defined  to  be  just 
as  stringent  fis  the  obligation  of  honouring  the  Father.  What- 
ever form  that  honour  may  take,  be  it  thought,  or  language,  or 
outward  act,  or  devotion  of  the  affections,  or  submission  of  the 
will,  or  that  union  of  thought  and  heiu*t  and  will  into  one 
complex  act  of  self-prostration  before  Infinite  Greatness,  which 
we  of  the  present  day  usually  mean  by  the  term  'adoration/ 
such  honour  is  due  to  the  Son  no  less  than  to  the  Father.  How 
fearful  is  such  a  claim  if  the  Son  be  only  human  ;  how  natural, 
how  moderate,  how  just,  if  He  is  in  very  deed  Divine ! 

(/3)  Beyond  this  assertion  of  an  equal  operative  Power  with 
the  Father,  and  of  an  equal  right  to  the  homage  of  mankind,  is 
our  Lord's  revelation  of  His  absolute  Oneness  of  Essence  with 
the  Father.  The  Jews  gathered  around  Him  at  the  Feast  of 
Dedication  in  the  Porch  of  Solomon,  and  pressed  Him  to  tell 
them  whether  He  was  the  Christ  or  not®.  Our  Lord  referred 
them  to  the  teaching  which  they  had  heard,  and  to  the  miracles 
which  they  had  witnessed  in  vainP;  but  He  proceeded  to  say 
that  there  were  docile  and  fiEuthful  souls  whom  He  terms  His 
'sheep,'  and  whom  He  'knew,'  while  they  too  understood  and 
followed  Him<i.  He  goes  on  to  insist  upon  the  blessedness  of 
these  His  true  followers.  With  Him  they  were  secure;  no 
power  on  earth  or  in  heaven  could  'pluck  them  out  of  His 
Hand'.'    A  second  reason  for  the  blessedness  of  His  sheep 

*  St.  John  ▼.  32,  33.  Meyer  in  loc. :  *  In  dem  richtenden  Sohne  enehdnt 
der  beauftragte  tAiUteri/rtler  dea  Vatera,  nnd  er  ist  tn  m>  /em  (also  immer 
relativ)  zu  ehren  ime  der  Vater.*  But  if  the  honour  paid  to  the  Son  be  merely 
relative,  if  He  be  merely  honoured  as  an  Ambassador  or  delegated  Judge,  then 
men  do  wA  honour  Him  at  they  honour  the  Father.  No  identity  of  language 
or  of  outward  reverence  can  atone  for  a  vital  difference  of  principle  in  tUa 
tribute  of  honour.  Moses  had  been  'as  a  God  unto  Pharaoh:*  he  had  been 
Groo's  ambassador  and  judge  among  the  children  of  Israel.  Does  he  there- 
fore claim  a  '  relative '  honour,  equal  in  its  outward  symptoms,  to  that  paid  to 
God  ?    And  if  not,  why  not  ? 

•  St  John  X.  22,  23.  P  Ibid.  ver.  25. 

«  Ibid.  ver.  27.  »  Ibid,  ▼«f^«8g3gTp 
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follows :  *  My  Father  which  gave  them  Me  is  a  Greater  Power 
(\MiiQv)  than  all :  and  no  man  is  ahle  to  pluck  them  out  of  My 
Father's  Hand".'  In  these  words  our  Lonl  repeats  His  previous 
assurance  of  the  security  of  His  sheep^  but  He  gives  a  different 
reason  for  it.  He  had  represented  them  as  '  in  His  own  Hand ;' 
He  now  represents  them  as  in  the  Hand  of  the  Almighty  Father. 
How  does  He  consolidate  these  two  reasons  which  together 
assure  His  'sheep'  of  their  security]  By  distinctly  asserting 
His  own  oneness  with  the  Father :  *•  I  and  My  Father  are  One 
Thingt/  Now  what  kind  of  unity  is  that  which  the  context 
obliges  us  to  see  in  this  solemn  statement )  Is  it  such  a  unity 
as  that  which  our  Lord  desired  for  His  followers  in  His  in- 
tercessory prayer ;  a  unity  of  spiritual  communion,  of  reciprocal 
love,  of  common  participation  in  an  imparted,  heaven-sent 
Nature  V  9  Is  it  a  unity  of  design  and  co-operation,  such  as 
that  which,  in  varying  d^ees,  is  shared  by  all  true  workers  for 
God^'1  How  would  either  of  these  lower  unities  sustain  the 
full  sense  of  the  context,  which  represents  the  Hand  of  the  Son 
as  one  with  the  Hand — that  is,  with  the  Love  and  Power — of 
the  Father,  securing  to  the  souls  of  men  an  effectual  preservation 
from  eternal  ruin  1  A  unity  like  this  must  be  a  dyrMmdc  unity, 
as  distinct  from  any  mere  moral  and  intellectual  union,  such  as 
might  exist  in  a  real  sense  between  a  creature  and  its  God. 
Deny  this  dynamic  unity,  and  you  destroy  the  interual  con- 
nexion of  the  passage^.  Admit  this  dynamic  unity,  and  you 
admit,  by  necessary  implication,  a  unity  of  Essence.  The  Power 
of  the  Son,  which  shields  the  redeemed  from  the  foes  of  their 

■  St.  John  X.  29. 

*  Ibid.  ver.  30 :  '£7^  kvX  6  Tlar^p  %w  ifffKv,  For  a  fall  explanation  of  this 
text  see  Bishop  Beveridge's  noble  sermon  on  the  Unity  of  Christ  with  God 
the  Father,  Works,  vol.  ii.  Serm.  zxv. 

«  Atin  St.  John  xvii.  11,  22,  23.  ▼  I  Cor.  iii.  8. 

*  Meyer  in  Joh.  x.  29  :  '  Der  Vater  in  dem  Sohne  ist  nnd  wirkt,  und  daher 
dieser,  als  Organ  und  TrSger  [He  is,  of  course,  much  more  than  this]  der 
gottUcfaen  Thiitigkeit  bei  AosfUhrung  des  Messianiscben  Werks,  nicht  ge- 
schieden  von  Gott  [i.  e.  the  Father]  nichi  tin  zweiier  atater  und  neben  Oott  ist, 
londem  nach  dem  Wesen  jener  Gemeinschaft  Eins  mit  OotL  Gottes  Hand 
Ist  daher  seine  Hand  in  der  Vollziehung  des  Werkes,  bei  welchem  £r  Gottes 
Kacht,  liebe  u.  s.  w.  handhabt  und  zur  AusfQhrung  bringt.  Die  Einheit  ist 
mithin  die  der  dynamischen  Gemeinschaft,  womach  der  Vater  im  Sohne  ist, 
nnd  doch  grOsaer  als  der  Sohn,  [i.  e.  as  man  J  weil  £r  ihn  geweiht  und  gesandt 
hat.  Die  Arianische  fassung  von  der  ethiscfien  ffarmonie  geniigt  nicht,  da  die 
Argumentation,  ohne  die  Einheit  der  Macht  (welche  Chrys.  Euth.  Zig.  u.  V. 
audi  L&cke  mit  Recht  urgiren)  zu  verstehen,  nicht  zutreffen  wOrde.'  This 
interpretation  is  remarkable  for  its  scholarly  fidmess  in  a  writer  who  sits  so 
loosely  to  the  Catholic  belief  in  our  Lord's  Godhead  as  Meyer,  f^r^r^cy]^ 
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salvation,  is  the  very  Power  of  the  Father  ;  and  this  identity  of 
Power  is  itself  the  outflow  and  the  manifestation  of  a  Oneness 
of  Nature.  Not  that  at  this  height  of  contemplation  the  Person 
of  the  Son,  so  distinctly  manifested  just  now  in  the  work  of 
guarding  His  redeemed,  melts  away  into  any  mere  aspect  or 
relation  of  the  Divine  Being  in  His  dealings  with  His  creatures/ 
As  St.  Augustine  observes  on  this  text,  the  'unum'  saves  us 
from  the  Charybdis  of  Arianism ;  the  '  sumus'  is  our  safeguard 
against  the  Scylla  of  Sabellius.  The  Son,  within  the  incom- 
municable unity  of  Gk)d,  is  still  Himself;  He  is  not  the  Father, 
but  the  Son.  Yet  this  personal  subsistence  is  in  the  mystery  of 
the  Divine  Life  strictly  compatible  with  Unity  of  Essence ; — the 
Father  and  the  Son  are  one  Thing. 

'  Intellexerunt  Judsei,  quod  non  intelligunt  Ariani.'  The  Jews 
understood  our  Lord  to  assume  Divine  honours,  and  proceeded 
to  execute  the  capital  sentence  decreed  against  blasphemy  by 
the  Mosaic  lawy.  His  words  gave  them  a  iaxc  ground  for  saying 
that  '  being  Man,  He  made  Himself  God*.'  Now  if  our  Lord 
had  been  in  reality  only  Man,  He  might  have  been  fairly  ex- 
pected to  say  so.  Whereas  He  proceeds,  as  was  often  His  wont, 
to  reason  with  His  opponents  upon  their  own  real  or  assumed 
grounds,  and  so  to  bring  them  back  to  a  point  at  which  they 
were  forced  to  draw  for  themselves  the  very  inference  which  had 
just  roused  their  indignation.  With  this  view  our  Lord  points 
out  the  application  of  the  word  Elohim,  to  the  wicked  judges 
under  the  Jewish  theocracy,  in  the  eighty-second  Psalm*. 
Surely,  with  this  autboritative  language  before  their  eyes,  His 
countrymen  could  not  object  to  His  ccdling  Himself  the  Son  of 
God.  And  yet  He  irresistibly  implies  that  His  title  to  Divinity 
is  higher  than,  and  indeed  distinct  in  kind  from,  that  of  the 
Jewish  magistrates.  If  the  Jews  could  tolerate  that  ascription 
of  a  lower  and  relative  divinity  to  the  corrupt  officials  who, 
theocratically  speaking,  represented  the  Lord  Jehovah ;  surely, 
looking  to  the  witness  of  His  works,  Divinity  could  not  be 
denied  to  One  Who.  so  manifestly  wielded  Divine  power  as  did 
Jesus^.  Our  Lord's  argument  is  thus  d  miinori  ad  majus  ;  and 
He  arrives  a  second  time  at  the  assertion  which  had  already 
given  such  offence  to  His  countrymen,  and  which  He  now 
repeats  in  terms  expressive  of  His  sharing  not  merely  a  dy- 
namical but  an  essential  imity  with  the  Father :  *  The  Father  is 

7  St.  John  X.  31.  *  Ibid.  33 :  ^h,  Mpuwos  &r,  iroius  fffwrhp  ec^r. 

•  Ps.  Lxxxii.  6.  *  St.  John  x.  37,  38.  ^  , 
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in  Me,  and  I  in  Him<^.'  What  the  Father  is  to  the  Son,  the 
Son  is  to  the  Father.  The  context  aorain  forbids  us  to  compare 
this  expression  with  the  phrases  which  are  often  nsed  to  express 
the  indwelling  of  Qod  with  holy  souls,  since  no  moral  quality  is 
here  in  question,  but  an  identity  of  Power  for  the  performance 
of  superhuman  works.  Our  Lord  expresses  this  truth  of  His 
wielding  the  power  of  the  Father,  by  asserting  His  identity  of 
Nature  with  the  Father,  which  involves  His  Onmipotence.  And 
the  Jews  understood  Him.  He  had  not  retracted  what  they 
accounted  blasphemy,  and  they  again  endeavoured  to  take  His 
life^l. 

It  will  probably  be  said  that  the  Church's  interpretation  of 
Christ's  language  in  the  Porch  of  Solomon  is  but  an  instance  of 
that  disposition  to  materialize  spiritual  truth,  which  seems  to  be 
so  unhappily  natural  to  the  mind  of  man.  '  What  grossness  of 
apprehension,'  it  will  be  urged,  'is  here!  How  can  you  thus 
confound  language  which  merely  asserts  the  sustained  inter- 
communion of  a  holy  soul  with  God,  and  those  hard  formal 
scholastic  assertions  of  an  identity  of  essence  1'  But  it  is 
obvious  to  rejoin  that  in  cases  like  that  before  ns,  language 
must  be  morally  held  to  mean  what  it  is  understood  to  mean  by 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  After  all,  language  is  designed 
to  convey  thought ;  and  if  a  speaker  perceives  that  his  real  mind 
has  not  been  conveyed  by  one  statement,  he  is  bound  to  correct 
the  deficiencies  of  that  statement  by  another.  Had  our  Lord 
been  speaking  to  populations  accustomed  to  Pantheistic  modes 
of  thinking,  and  insensible  to  the  fundamental  distinctness  of 
the  Uncreated  irom  all  forms  of  created  life,  His  assertion  of 
His  oneness  with  the  Father  might  perhaps  have  passed  for 
nothing  more  than  the  rapture  of  a  subjective  ecstasy,  in  which 
the  consciousness  of  the  Speaker  had  been  so  raised  above  its 
ordinary  level,  that  He  could  hyperbolically  describe  His  sensa- 
tions as  Divine.  Had  our  Lord  been  an  Indian,  or  an  Alex- 
andrian, or  a  Grerman  mystic,  some  such  interpretation  might 
have  been  reasonably  affixed  to  His  language.  Had  Christ  been 
a  Christian  instead  of  the  Author  of  Christianity,  we  might, 
after  carefully  detaching  His  words  from  their  context,  have 
even  supposed  that  He  was  describing  the  blessed  experience  of 
millions  of  believers ;  it  being  certain  that,  since  the  Incarnation, 
the  soul  of  man  is  capable  of  a  real  union  with  the  All-holy 
God.     Undoubtedly  writers  like  St.  Augustine,  and  many  of 

c  St.  John  z.  38  :  h  ifuii  6  Ilar^p,  Kivyif  iy  ahr^, 

'  Ibid.  ver.  39 :  ^ftrour  o5r  irclAtr  i^hv  »««ifa^,^,  ^y  GoOglc 
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later  date^,  do  speak  of  the  union  between  God  and  the  Ghria- 
tian  in  terms  which  signally  illustrate  the  loving  condescension 
of  God  truly  present  in  holy  souls,  of  God's  gift  of  Himself  to 
His  redeemed  creatures.  But  the  belief  of  these  writers  re- 
specting the  Nature  of  the  Most  High  has  placed  the  phrases 
of  their  mystical  devotion  beyond  the  reach  of  a  possible 
misunderstanding.  And  our  Lord  was  addressing  earnest 
monotheists,  keenly  alive  to  the  essential  distinction  between 
the  Life  of  the  Creator  and  the  life  of  the  creature,  and  re- 
ligiously jealous  of  the  Divine  prerogatives.  The  Jews  did  not 
understand  Christ's  claim  to  be  One  with  the  Father  in  any 
merely  moral,  spiritual,  or  mystical  sense.  Christ  did  not  en- 
courage them  so  to  understand  it.  The  motive  of  their  in- 
dignation was  not  disowned  by  Him.  They  believed  Him  to 
mean  that  He  was  Himself  a  Divine  Person;  and  He  never 
repudiated  that  construction  of  Hb  language. 

(y)  In  order  however  to  determine  the  real  sense  of  our 
Saviour's  claim  to  be  One  with  the  Father,  let  us  ask  a  simple 
question.  Does  it  appear  that  He  is  recorded  to  have  been  con- 
scious of  having  existed  previously  to  His  Human  Life  upon  this 
earth)  Suppose  that  He  is  only  a  good  man  enjoying  the  highest 
degree  of  constant  spiritual  intercommunion  with  God,  no  refer- 
ences to  a  Pre- existent  Life  can  be  anticipated.  There  is  nothing 
to  warrant  such  a  belief  in  the  Mosaic  Kevelation,  and  to  have 
professed  it  on  the  soil  of  Palestine  would  simply  have  been 
taken  by  the  current  opinion  of  the  people  as  a  proof  of  mental 
derangement.  But  believe  that  Christ  is  the  Only-begotten  Son 
of  God,  manifested  in  the  sphere  of  sense  and  time,  and  clothed 
in  our  human  nature ;  and  some  references  to  a  consciousness 
extending  backwaixls  through  the  past  into  a  boundless  eternity 
are  only  what  would  naturally  be  looked  for  at  His  hands. 

Let  us  then  listen  to  Him  as  He  is  proclaiming  to  His 
countrymen  in  the  temple,  '  If  a  man  keep  My  saying.  He  shall 
never  see  death  '.*  The  Jews  exclaim  that  by  such  an  announce- 
ment He  assimies  to  be  greater  than  Abraham  and  the  prophets. 
They  indignantly  ask,  *•  Whom  makest  Thou  Thyself  9'  Here  as 
elsewhere  our  Lord  keeps  both  sides  of  His  relation  to  the 
Eternal  Father  in  full  view  :  it  is  the  Father  that  glorifies  His 

*  e.g.  Thomas  \  Kempis.  Of  his  teaching  respecting  the  union  between  God 
and  the  devout  soul,  there  is  a  good  summary  in  Ullmann's  Reformers  before 
the  Reformation,  vol.  ii.  pp.  139-149.     Clarke's  transl. 

'  St.  John  viii.  52  :  ^tU'  ra  rby  yi^ov  rhv  ifibr  n9p4<^p,  Bdyarw  ob  /i^  $w- 
pricy  c(5  rhtf  cu&ya. 
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Manhood,  and  the  Jews  would  glorify  Him  too  if  they  were  the 
Father's  true  children.  But  it  was  not  their  Heavenly  Father 
alone,  with  whom  the  Jews  were  at  variance.  The  earthly 
ancestor  of  the  Jewish  race  might  he  invoked  to  rehuke  his 
recreant  posterity.  *  Your  Father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  My 
day,  and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad.'  Abraham  had  seen  the  day  of 
Messiah  by  the  light  of  prophecy,  and  accordingly  this  statement 
was  a  claim  on  the  part  of  Jesus  to  be  the  true  Messiah.  Of 
itself  such  a  claim  would  not  have  shocked  the  Jews ;'  they 
would  have  discussed  it  on  its  merits.  They  had  latterly  looked 
for  a  political  chief,  victorious  but  human,  in  their  expected 
Messiah ;  they  would  have  welcomed  any  prospect  of  realizing 
their  expectations.  But  they  detected  a  deeper  and  to  them  a 
less  welcome  meaning  in  the  words  of  Christ.  He  had  meant, 
they  thought,  by  His  '  Day'  something  more  than  the  years  of 
His  Human  Life.  At  any  rate  they  would  ask  Him  a  question, 
which  would  at  once  justify  their  suspicions  or  enable  Him  to 
clear  Himself.  '  Thou,'  they  said  to  Him, '  art  not  yet  fifty  years 
old,  and  hast  Thou  seen  Abraham  V  Now  if  our  Lord  had  only 
claimed  to  be  a  human  Messiah,  such  as  the  Jews  of  later  years 
had  learned  to  look  for,  He  must  have  earnestly  disavowed  any 
such  inference  from  His  words.  He  might  have  replied  that  if 
Abraham  saw  Him  by  the  light  of  prophecy,  this  did  not  of  itself 
imply  that  He  was  Abraham's  contemporary,  and  so  that  He 
had  Himself  literally  seen  AbrahauL  But  His  actual  answer 
more  than  justified  the  most  extreme  suspicions  of  His  examiners 
as  to  His  real  meaning.  '  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  Before  Abraham  was,  /am.'  In  these  tremendous 
words  the  Speaker  institutes  a  double  contrast,  in  respect  both 
of  the  duration  and  of  the  mode  of  His  existence,  between  Him- 
self and  the  great  ancestor  of  Israel.  IIplK  *Afipaaix  ytviaOai. 
Abraham,  then,  had  come  into  existence  at  some  given  point  of 
time.  Abraham  did  not  exist  until  his  parents  gave  him  birth. 
But,  '£y»  cifu.  Here  is  simple  existence,  with  no  note  of 
beginning  or  end?.     Our  Lord  says  not,  'Before  Abraham 

>  St.  John  yiii.  58.  Bleyer  in  loc. :  *  Ehe  Abraham  ward,  bin  Ich,  alter 
lib  Afanham's  Werden  ist  meine  Existenz.'  Stier  characterizes  our  Lord*s 
words  as  *  a  sadden  [not  to  Himself]  flash  of  rerelation  out  of  the  depths  of 
His  own  Sternal  Consdonsness.'  That  Christ  should  finally  have  spoken 
thus,  is  not,  Stier  urges,  to  be  wondered  at,  on  the  supposition  of  this  Eternal 
Consciousness  ever  abiding  with  Him.  Rather  is  it  wonderful,  that  He 
should  ordinarily,  and  as  a  rule,  have  restrained  it  so  much.  Here  too, 
indeed.  He  restrains  Himself.  He  does  not  go  on  to  say,  as  afterwards  in  the 
Great  Interoession^To^  rov  rhv  K6fffJMy  cTwu  (St.  John  ami.  5).      «"^^^^T^ 
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was,  I  was/  but '  I  am.'  He  claims  pre-existence  indeed,  but  He 
does  not  merely  claim  pre-existence ;  He  unveils  a  conscious- 
ness of  Eternal  Being.  He  speaks  as  One  on  Whom  time  has  no 
effect,  and  for  Whom  it  has  no  meaning.  He  is  the  I  AM  of 
ancient  Israel ;  He  knows  no  past,  as  He  knows  no  future ;  He 
is  unbeginning,  unending  Being;  He  is  the  eternal  ^Now.' 
This  is  the  plain  sense  of  His  language,  and  perhaps  the  most 
instructive  commentary  upon  its  force  is  to  be  found  in  the 
violent  expedients  to  which  Humanitarian  writers  have  been 
driven  in  order  to  evade  it  *>. 

Here  again  the  Jews  understood  our  Lord,  and  attempted  to 
kill  Him ;  while  He,  instead  of  explaining  Himself  in  any  sense 
which  would  have  disarmed  their  anger,  simply  withdrew  from 
the  temple  >. 

With  this  statement  we  may  compare  Christ's  references  to 
His  pre-existence  in  His  two  great  sacramental  Discourses. 
Conversing  with  Nicodemus  He  describes  Himself  as  the  Son  of 
Man  Who  had  come  down  from  heaven,  and  Who  while  yet 
speaking  was  in  heaven  ^.  Preaching  in  the  great  synagogue  of 
Capernaum,  He  calls  Himself  '  the  Bread  of  Life  Which  had 
come  down  from  heaven.'  He  repeats  and  expands  this  descrip- 
tion of  Himself.  His  pre-existence  is  the  warrant  of  His  life- 
giving  power  1.  The  Jews  objected  that  they  knew  His  father 
and  mother,  and  did  not  understand  His  advancing  any  such 
claim  as  this  to  a  Pre-existent  Life.  Our  Lord  replied  by  saying 
that  no  man  could  come  to  Him  unless  taught  of  God  to  do  so, 
and  then  proceeded  to  re-assert  His  pre-existence  in  the  same 
terms  as  before  ™.  He  pursued  His  former  statement  into  its 
mysterious  consequences.  Since  He  was  the  heaven-descended 
Bread  of  Life,  His  Flesh  was  meat  indeed  and  His  Blood  was 
drink  indeed  °.     They  only  would  have  life  in  them  who  should 


*»  Cf.  Meyer  on  St.  John  viii.  58:  *Da9  ^tcS  cf/xt  ist  aberweder:  Ich  bin 
es  (der  Messias)  zu  deuteo  (Famtus  Socimu,  PauluSy  ganz  contextwidri^), 
noch  in  den  BathMclduu  GoUes,  zn  verlegen  (Sam,  CreU,  Grotinu,  Pauliu, 
B.  Cnuiui),  was  schon  durch  das  Praes.  verboten  wird.  Nar  noch 
geschichtlich  bemerkenswerih  ist  die  von  Faustus  Sodnus  anch  in  das 
Socinianisclie  Bekenntniss  (s.  Catech.  Racov.  ed.  Ocder,  p.  144,  f.)  Ubergc- 
gangene  Auslegung:  "Ehe  Abraham,  Abraham,  d.  i.  der  Vater  vieler  Volker, 
wird,  bin  Ich  es,  niimlich  der  Messias,  das  Licht  der  Welt.**  Damit  ermahne 
£r  die  Juden,  an  Ihn  zn  glauben,  so  lange  es  noch  Zeit  sei,  ehe  die  Gnade 
von  ihnen  genommen  und  auf  die  Heiden  tibergetragen  wcrde,  wodurch  dann 
Abraham  der  Vater  vieler  Volker  werde/ 

*  St.  John  viii.  59.  k  ibid.  iii.  13.  >  Ibid.  vL  33. 

"  Ibid,  vers,  44-51.  »  Ibid.  vcp.  55.  ^ 
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eat  this  Flesh  and  drink  this  Blood  o.  Life  eternal,  Resurrection 
at  the  last  day  p,  and  His  own  Presence  even  now  within  the 
soul  Q,  would  follow  upon  a  due  partaking  of  that  heavenly  food. 
When  the  disciples  murmured  at  this  doctrine  as  a  '  hard  say- 
ing i^/  our  Lord  met  their  objections  by  predicting  His  coming 
Ascension  into  heaven  as  an  event  which  would  justify  His  allu- 
sions to  His  pre-existence,  no  less  than  to  the  life-giving  virtue 
of  His  Manhood.  *  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man 
ascend  up  where  He  was  before"?'  Again,  the  reality  of  our 
Lord's  pre-existence  lightens  up  such  mysterious  sayings  as  the 
following  :  '  I  know  whence  I  came,  and  whither  I  go ;  but  ye 
cannot  tell  whence  I  come,  and  whither  I  go < ; '  'I  am  from 
above  :  ...  I  am  not  of  this  world  «* ;'  *  If  ye  believe  not  that  I 
am  He,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins^  /  'I  came  forth  from  the 
Father,  and  am  come  into  the  world :  again,  I  leave  the 
world,  and  go  to  the  Father  7/  Once  more,  how  full  of  solemn 
significance  is  that  reference  to  Hhe  glory  which  I  had  with 
Thee  before  the  world  was  >,'  in  the  great  intercession  which  our 
Incarnate  Saviour  offered  to  the  Eternal  Father  on  the  eve  of 
His  agony ! 

Certainly  taken  alone^  our  Lord's  allusions  to  His  Fre-existence 
need  not  imply  His  true  Divinity.  There  is  indeed  no  ground 
for  the  dieory  of  a  Palestinian  doctrine  of  metempsychosis ;  and 
even  Strauss  shrinks  from  supposing  that  the  fourth  Evangelist 
makes  Jesus  the  mouthpiece  of  Alexandrian  theories  of  which  a 
Jewish  peasant  would  never  have  heard.  Arianism  however 
would  azgue,  and  with  reason,  that  in  some  of  the  passages  just 

•  St  John  vi.  53.  P  Ibid.  ver.  54. 
«  Ibid.  ver.  e6.  '  Ibid.  ver.  60. 

•  Ibid.  ver.  02.  Stnnss  thinkB  it  *  difficult  but  admissible'  to  interpret 
St.  John  viii.  58,  with  the  Socinian  Crell,  of  a  purely  ideal  existence  in  the 
predetennination  of  God.  He  considers  it  howeirer  'scarcely  possible  to  ^iew 
the  prayer  to  the  Father  (St.  John  xvii.  5)  to  confirm  the  9^|a  which  Jesus 
had  with  Him  before  the  world  was,  as  an  entreaty  for  the  communication  of 
a  glory  predestined  for  Jesus  from  eternity.'  He  adds  that  the  language  of 
Jesus  (St.  John  vi.  6a)  where  He  speaks  of  the  Son  of  Man  re-ascending 
where  He  was  before,  ivafiaii'tiy  Swov  ^y  rh  rp6Tfpoyf  is  'in  its  intrinsic  mean- 
ing, as  well  as  in  that  which  is  reflected  on  it  from  other  passages,  unequivo- 
cdily  significative  of  actual,  not  merely  of  ideal  pre-existence.'  Leben  Jesu, 
pt  iL  kap.  4.  §  65. 

Here,  as  sometimes  elsewhere,  Strauss  incidentally  upholds  the  natural  and 
Catholic  interpretation  of  the  text  of  the  Gospels ;  nor  are  we  now  concerned 
with  the  theory  to  which  he  eventually  applies  it.  It  may  be  farther  ob- 
served, that  Strauss  might  have  at  least  interpreted  St.  John  viii.  58  by  the 
hght  of  St.  John  vi.  62.  *  Ibid.  viii.  14.  ^  Ibid.  ver.  23. 

«  Ibid.  ver.  24.  J  Ibid.  xvi.  ^8.  *  Ibid.  xvii.  5.  ^t^ 
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referred  to,  though  not  in  all,  our  Lord  might  conceivably  have 
been  speaking  of  a  created,  although  pre-existent,  life.  Yet  if 
we  take  these  passages  in  connexion  with  our  Lord's  assertion  of 
His  being  One  with  the  Father,  each  truth  will  be  seen  to  sup- 
port and  complete  the  other.  On  the  one  hand,  Christ  asserts 
His  substantial  oneness  with  Deity,  on  the  other.  His  distinct 
pre-existent  Personality.  He  might  be  an  inferior  and  created 
Being,  if  He  were  not  thus  absolutely  One  with  God.  He  might 
be  only  a  saintly  man,  and,  as  such,  described  as  an  '  aspect,'  a 
'manifestation'  of  the  Divine  Life,  if  His  language  about  Hu 
pre-existence  did  not  clearly  imply  that  before  His  birth  of* 
Mary  He  was  already  a  living  and  superhuman  Person. 

If  indeed,  in  His  dealings  with  the  multitude,  our  Lord  had 
been  really  misunderstood,  He  had  a  last  opportunity  for  ex- 
plaining Himself  when  He  was  arraigned  before  the  Sanhedrin. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  whatever  was  the  dominant 
motive  that  prompted  our  Lord's  apprehension,  the  Sanhedrin 
condemned  Him  because  He  claimed  Divinity.  The  members  of 
the  court  stated  this  before  Pilate.  *■  We  have  a  law,  and  by  our 
law  He  ought  to  die,  because  He  made  Himself  the  Son  of  God  ^' 
Their  language  would  have  been  meaningless  if  they  had  under- 
stood by  the  'Son  of  God'  nothing  more  than  the  ethical  or 
theocratic  Sonship  of  their  own  ancient  kings  and  saints.  If  the 
Jews  held  Christ  to  be  a  false  Messiah,  a  false  prophet,  a  blas- 
phemer, it  was  because  He  claimed  literal  Divinity.  True,  the 
Messiah  was  to  have  been  Divina  But  the  Jews  had  secularized 
the  Messianic  promises;  and  the  Sanhedrin  held  Jesus  Christ 
to  be  worthy  of  death  under  the  terms  of  the  Mosaic  law,  as  ex- 
pressed in  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy^.  After  the  witnesses 
had  delivered  their  various  and  inconsistent  testimonies,  the 
high  priest  arose  and  said,  *  I  adjure  Thee  by  the  living  God, 
that  Thou  tell  us  whether  Thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 
Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Thou  hast  said :  nevertheless  I  say  unto 
you,  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right 
hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  Then  the 
high  priest  rent  his  clothes,  saying.  He  hath  spoken  blasphemy^* 

•  St.  John  xix.  7.  'Devantoeprocorateur,' observes  M.  Salvador,  'chacane 
des  parties  ^mit  une  parole  capitale.  Telle  fut  celle  da  oonseil  oa  de  sea 
d^I^gu^s :  ''  Nous  avons  une  loi ;  d'aprbs  oette  loi  il  doit  mourir,"  non  parce- 
qu'il  s'est  fait  Fils  de  Dieu,  selon  Tezpression  famili^re  jt  notre  lungueet  i  nos 
proph^tes ;  mais  parcequ'il  se  fait  ^gal  k  Dieu,  et  Dieu  mdme.'  Salvador, 
J^us-Christ,  ii.  p.  204. 

^  Lev.  xziv.  16;  Deut.  xiii.  5  ;  cf.  Wilson,  Illustration  of  the  Method  of 
Explaining  the  New  Testament,  p.  26.  «  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  63-65. 

-^  ^  ^ ^.    [lbct. 
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The  blasphemy  did  not  consist,  either  in  the  assumption  of  the 
title  Son  of  Man,  or  in  the  claim  to  be  Messiah,  or  even,  except- 
ing indirectly,  in  that  which  by  the  terms  of  DanieFs  prophecy 
was  involved  in  Messiahship,  namely,  the  conunission  to  judge 
the  world.  It  was  the  further  claim  d  to  be  the  Son  of  Qod, 
not  in  any  moral  or  theocratic,  but  in  the  natural  sense,  at  which 
the  high  priest  and  his  coadjutors  professed  to  be  so  deeply 
shocked.  The  Jews  felt,  as  our  Lord  intended,  that  the  Son  of 
Man  in  DanieFs  prophecy  could  not  but  be  Divine ;  they  knew 
what  He  meant  by  appropriating  such  words  as  applicable  to 
Himself.  Just  as  one  body  of  Jews  had  endeavoured  to  destroy 
Jesus  when  He  called  God  His  Father  in  such  sense  as  to  claim 
Divinity  ® ;  And  another  when  He  contrasted  His  Eternal  Bein^ 
with  the  fleeting  life  of  Abraham  in  a  distant  past';  and  another 
when  He  termed  Himself  Son  of  God,  and  associated  Himself 
with  His  Father  as  being  dynamically  and  so  substantially  One?; 
— juBt  as  they  murmured  at  His  pretension  to  'have  come  down 
from  heaven  ^,'  and  detected  blasphemy  in  His  authoritative  re- 
mission of  sins  1; — so  when,  before  His  judges,  He  admitted  that 
He  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  all  further  discussion  was  at 
an  end.  The  high  priest  exclaimed  '  Ye  have  heard  His  blas- 
phemy;' and  they  all  condemned  Him  to  be  guilty  of  death. 
And  a  very  accomplished  Jew  of  our  own  day,  M.  Salvador,  has 
shewn  that  this  question  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  was  the  real 
point  at  issue  in  that  momentous  trial.  He  maintains  that 
a  Jew  had  no  logical  alternative  to  belief  in  the  Godhead  of 
Jesus  Christ  except  the  imperative  duty  of  puttmg  Him  to 
death  I", 

*  Pressens^,  J^sns-Christ,  pp.  341,  615.  •  St.  John  v.  17,  18. 

'  Ibid.  viii.  58,  59.  »  Ibid.  x.  30,  31,  39.  *  Ibid.  vi.  4a. 

I  St.  Matt.  ix.  3 ;  St.  Luke  ▼.  ao,  ai. 

k  SalTador,  J^sus-Christ,  ii.  pp.  132,  133,  195:  'La  question  avait  un  cdt^ 
politique  ou  national  juif :  c*dtait  la  resistance  da  Fils  de  Marie,  dans  Jeru- 
salem mdme,  anx  ordres  et  avertissements  du  grand  Conseil.  Au  point  de 
vue  religieux,  selon  la  loi,  J^sus  se  trouvait  en  cause  pour  s^^tre  d^clar^  ^gal 
\  Dien  et  Dieu  lui-mdme.*  See  also  the  Uev.  W.  Wilson's  Illustration  of  the 
Method  of  Explaining  the  New  Testament,  p.  77,  sqq.  Mr.  Wilson  shews 
that  the  Sanhedrin  sincerely  believed  our  Lord  to  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
blasphemy,  as  inseparable,  to  a  Jewish  apprehension,  from  His  daim  to  be 
Divine.  This  is  argued  (i)  from  the  regularity  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  the  length  of  the  trial,  and  the  earnestness  and  unanimity  of  the 
judges.  The  false  vritnesses  were  considered  as  such  by  the  Sanhedrin  :  our 
Lord  was  condemned  on  the  strength  of  His  Own  confession  ;  (3)  from  the 
language  of  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  before  Pilate :  'By  our  law  He 
ought  to  die,  because  He  made  Himself  the  Son  of  God;'  (3)  from  the  &ct 
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III.  In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  significance  of  onr  Lord's 
language  about  Himself,  let  us  for  a  moment  reflect  on  our  very- 
fund  amental  conceptions  of  His  character.  There  is  indeed  a 
certain  seeming  impropriety  in  using  that  word  *  character*  with 
respect  to  Jesus  Christ  at  all.  For  in  modem  language 
*  character*  generally  implies  the  predominance  or  the  absence 
of  some  side  or  sides  of  that  great  whole,  which  we  picture  to 
ourselves  in  the  background  of  each  individual  man  as  the  true 
and  complete  ideal  of  human  nature.  This  predominance  or 
absence  of  particular  traits  or  faculties,  this  precise  combination 
of  active  or  of  passive  qualities,  determines  the  moral  flavour  of 
each  individual  life,  and  constitutes  character.  Character  is 
that  whereby  the  individual  is  marked  off  from  the  presumed 
standard  or  level  of  typical  manhood.  Yet  the  closest  analysis 
of  the  actual  Human  Life  of  Jesus  reveals  a  moral  Portrait  not 
only  unlike  auy  that  men  have  witnessed  before  or  since,  but 
especiaUy  remarkable  in  that  it  presents  an  equally  balanced  and 
entirely  harmonious  representation  of  all  the  normal  elements  of 
our  perfected  moral  nature  I  Still,  we  may  dare  to  ask  the 
question :  What  are  the  features  in  that  perfectly  harmonious 
moral  Life,  upon  which  the  reverence  and  the  love  of  Christians 
dwells  most  constantly,  most  thankfully,  most  enthusiastically  ? 

I.  If  then  on  such  a  subject  I  may  utter  a  truism  without 
irreverence,  I  say  first  of  all  that  Jesus  Christ  was  sincere.  He 
possessed  that  one  indispensable  qualification  for  any  teacher, 
specially  for  a  teacher  of  religion  :  He  believed  in  what  He  said, 
without  reserve ;  and  He  said  what  He  believed,  without  regard 
to  consequences.  Material  error  is  very  pardonable,  if  it  be 
error  which  in  good  faith  believes  itself  to  be  truth.  But  evident 
insincerity  we  cannot  pardon  \  we  cannot  regard  with  any  other 

that  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  had  no  material  object  to  gain  bj  pro- 
nouncing Jesus  guilty,  without  being  persuaded  of  His  criminality  in  claiming 
to  be  a  Divine  Person.  Mr.  Wilson  fortifies  these  considerations  by  appeal- 
ing to  our  Lord's  silence,  to  St.  Peter's  address  to  his  countrymen  in  Acts  iii. 
14-17,  and  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  Jewish  people. 

1  Young,  Christ  of  History^,  p.  217  :  'The  difficulty  which  we  chiefly  feel 
in  dealing  with  the  character  of  Christ,  as  it  unfolded  itself  before  men, 
arises  from  its  absolute  perfection.  On  this  very  account  it  is  less  fitted  to 
arrest  observation.  A  single  excellence  unusually  developed,  though  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  great  faults,  is  instantly  and  universally  attractive.  Per- 
fect symmetry,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  startle,  and  is  hidden  from 
common  and  casual  observers.  But  it  is  this  which  belongs  emphatically  to 
the  Christ  of  the  Gospels ;  and  we  distinguish  in  Him  at  each  moment  that 
precise  manifestation  which  is  most  natural  and  most  right.' 

^y._.., ^.     [lect. 
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sentiment  tban  that  of  indignation  the  conscioug  propagation  of 
what  is  known  to  be  false,  or  even  to  be  exaggerated.  If  however 
the  sincerity  of  our  Lord  could  be  reasonably  called  in  question, 
it  might  suffice,  among  the  various  facts  which  so  irresistibly 
establish  it,  to  point  to  His  dealings  with  persons  who  followed 
and  trusted  Him.  It  is  easy  to  denounce  the  errors  of  men  who 
oppose  us  \  but  it  is  difficult  to  be  always  perfectly  outspoken 
with  those  who  love  us,  or  who  look  up  to  us,  or  whose  services 
may  be  of  use  to  us,  and  who  may  be  alienated  by  our  out- 
spokenness. Now  Jesus  Christ  does  not  merely  drag  forth  to 
the  light  of  day  the  hidden  motives  of  His  powerful  advei-saries, 
that  He  may  exhibit  them  with  so  mercifully  implacable  an 
accuracy,  in  all  their  baseness  and  pretension.  He  exposes,  with 
equal  impartiality,  the  weakness,  or  the  unreality,  or  the  self- 
deception  of  others  who  already  regard  Him  with  affection  or 
who  desire  to  espouse  His  cause.  A  disciple  addresses  Him  as 
*  Good  Master.'  The  address  was  in  itself  sufficiently  justifiable ; 
but  our  Lord  observed  that  the  speaker  had  used  it  in  an  unreal 
and  conventional  manner.  In  order  to  mark  His  displeasure  He 
sharply  asked,  '  Why  callest  ihov,  Me  Good  %  There  is  none  good 
but  One,  that  is,  God  °^.'  A  multitude  which  He  has  fed  miracu- 
lously returns  to  seek  Him  on  the  following  day ;  but  instead 
of  silently  accepting  this  tacit  proof  of  His  popular  power,  He 
observes,  ^Ye  seek  Me,  not  because  ye  saw  the  miracles,  but 
because  ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves  and  were  filled  ».*  On  another 
occasion^  we  are  told,  '  there  went  great  multitudes  with  Him.* 
He  turns,  warns  them  that  all  human  affections  must  be  sacrificed 
to  His  service^  and  that  none  could  be  His  disciple  who  does  not 
take  up  the  cross^*.  He  solemnly  bids  men  'count  the  cost'  before 
they  'build  the  tower'  of  discipleshipP.  He  is  on  the  point  of  being 
deserted  by  all,  and  an  Apostle  protests  with  fervid  exaggeration 
that  he  is  ready  to  go  with  Him  to  prison  or  to  death.  ]But  our 
Lord,  instead  of  at  once  welcoming  the  affection  which  dictated 
this  protestation^  pauses  to  shew  Simon  Peter  how  little  he  really 
knew  of  the  weakness  of  his  own  hearts  With  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  with  Simon  the  Pharisee^  with  the  Jews  in  the  temple, 
with  the  rich  young  man,  it  is  ever  the  same ;  Christ  cannot 
flatter.  He  cannot  disguise,  He  cannot  but  set  forth  truth  in  its 
limpid  purity  >*•     Such  was  His  moral  attitude  throughout :  sin- 

»  St.  Mark  z.  i8.  »  St.  John  vi.  a6.  <>  St.  Luke  xiv.  a6,  27. 

*  IbiiL  yer.  28.  4  St.  John  xiii.  37, 38. 

'  Cf.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  vol.  v.  p.  37,  serm.  3;y*ll0ffalJto!^.*^ 
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cerity  was  the  mainspring  of  His  whole  thought  and  action ;  and 
when  He  stood  hefore  His  judges  He  could  exclaim,  in  this  as  in 
a  wider  sense,  '  To  this  end  was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came 
I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth  *.* 
Surely  this  sincerity  of  our  Holy  Saviour  is  even  at  this  hour 
a  main  secret  of  His  attractive  power.  Men,  we  know,  may 
flatter  and  deceive,  till  at  length  tiie  soul  grows  sick  and  weaiy 
of  a  world,  which  Truth  in  her  stem  simplicity  might  some- 
times seem  to  have  abandoned.  But  Jesus  Christ,  speaking  to  us 
from  the  Qospel  pages,  or  speaking  in  the  secret  chambers  of 
conscience,  is  a  Monitor  Whom  we  can  trust  to  tell  us  the  un- 
welcome but  wholesome  truth ;  and  could  we  conceive  of  Him 
as  false.  He  would  no  longer  be  Himself  in  our  thought ;  He 
would  not  be  changed ;  He  would  simply  have  disappeared  ^. 

2.  A  second  moral  trubm  :  Jesus  Christ  was  unselfish.  His 
Life  was  a  prolonged  act  of  Self-sacrifice ;  and  sacrifice  of  self  is 
the  practical  expression  and  measure  of  unselfishness.  It  might 
have  seemed  that  where  there  was  no  sin  to  be  curbed  or  worn 
away  by  sorrow  and  pain,  there  room  might  have  been  found  for 
a  lawful  measure  of  self-satisfaction.  But '  even  Christ  pleased 
not  Himself.*  He  ^  sought  not  His  Own  glory  ;*  He  '  came  not 
to  do  His  Own  will^. '  His  Body  and  His  Soul,  with  all  the 
faculties,  the  activities,  the  latent  powers  of  each,  were  offered 
to  the  Divine  Will.  His  friends.  His  relatives,  His  mother  and 
His  home,  His  pleasure,  His  reputation.  His  repose,  were  all 
abandoned  for  the  glory  of  Qod  and  for  the  good  of  His 
brethren.  His  Self-sacrifice  included  the  whole  range  of  His 
human  thought  and  affection  and  action;  it  lasted  throughout 
His  Life ;  its  highest  expression  was  His  Death  upon  the  Crosa 
Those  who  believe  Him  to  have  been  merely  a  man  endowed 
with  the  power  of  working  miracles,  or  even  only  with  the 
power  of  wielding  vast  moral  influence  over  masses  of  men, 
cannot  but  recognise  the  rare  loveliness  and  sublimity  of  a  Life 
in  which  great  powers  were  consciously  possessed,  yet  were 

■  St.  John  xviii.  37. 

*  F^lix,  J^sos-Christ,  p.  316;  Channing,  M^orks,  ix.  |;5 :  'When  I  trace 
the  unafiected  majesty  which  runs  through  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  see  Him 
never  falling  below  His  sublime  claims  amidst  poverty,  and  scorn,  and  in  His 
last  agony,  I  have  a  feeling  of  the  reality  of  His  character  which  I  cannot  ex- 
press. I  feel  that  the  Jewish  carpenter  could  no  more  have  conceived  and 
sustained  this  character  under  motives  of  imposture,  than  an  infant's  arm 
could  repeat  the  deeds  of  Hercules,  or  his  unawakcned  intcUect  comprehend 
and  rival  the  matchless  works  of  genius.* 

«  Rom.  XV.  3;  St.  John  v.  30,  vi.  385  St.  Matt,  xryi^j.  _ 
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never  exercised  for  those  objects  which  the  selfish  instinct  of 
ordinaiy  men  wonld  uaturallj  pursue.  It  is  this  disinterested- 
ness y  tiiis  devotion  to  the  real  interests  of  humankind ;  this 
radicad  antagonism  of  His  whole  character  to  that  deepseated 
selfishness,  which  in  our  better  moments  we  men  hate  in  our- 
selves and  which  we  always  hate  in  others ; — it  is  this  complete 
renunciation  of  all  that  has  no  object  beyond  self,  which  has  won 
to  Jesus  Christ  the  heart  of  mankind.  In  Jesus  Christ  we  hail 
the  One  Friend  Who  loves  perfectly;  Who  expresses  perfect 
love  by  the  utter  surrender  of  Self ;  Who  loves  even  unto  death. 
In  Jesus  Christ  we  greet  the  Good  Shepherd  of  humanity ,  He 
is  the  Good  Shepherd  under  Whose  care  we  can  lack  nothing, 
and  Whose  gloiy  it  is  that  He  '  giveth  His  Life  for  the  sheep ^.' 

3.  A  third  moral  truism :  Jesus  Christ  was  humble.  He  might 
have  ai^>eared,  even  to  human  eyes,  as  ^One  naturally  con- 
tented with  obscurity  ;  wanting  the  restless  desire  for  eminence 
and  distinction  which  is  so  common  in  great  men;  hating  to 
put  forward  personal  claims;  disliking  competition  and  dis- 
putes who  should  be  greatest ;  .  • .  fond  of  what  is  simple  and 
homely,  of  children,  and  poor  people  7.'  It  might  have  almost 
seemed  as  if  His  preternatural  powers  were  a  source  of  distress 
and  embarrassment  to  Him;  so  eager  was  He  to  economize 
t&eir  exercise  and  to  veil  them  from  the  eyes  of  men.  He  was 
particularly  careful  that  His  miracles  should  not  add  to  His  repu- 
tation'. Again  and  again  He  very  earnestly  enjoined  silence 
on  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  His  miraculous  cures  \  He 
would  not  gratify  persons  whose  motive  in  seeking  His  com- 
pany was  a  vain  curiosity  to  see  the  proofs  of  His  power  ^. 
By  this  humility  is  Jesus  Christ  most  emphatically  distiuguished 
from  the  philosophers  of  the  ancient  world.  Whatever  else 
they  may  have  been,  they  were  not  humble.  But  Jesus  Christ 
loses  His  individuality  if  you  separate  Him  in  thought  for  one 
moment  from  His  *  great  humility.'  His  humility  is  the  key  to 
His  whole  life;  it  is  the  measuring-line  whereby  His  actions,  His 
sufferings,  His  words.  His  very  movements  must  be  meted  in 
order  to  be  understood.  *  Learn  of  Me,'  He  says,  *  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  of  heart ;  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls  c.' 

But  what  becomes  of  these  integral  features  of  His  character 

*  St  John  X.  II.  7  Ecce  Homo,  pp.  178,  179. 
«  St.  Luke  viii.  51. 

•  St.  Matt.  ix.  30:  iy^fipifx^aro ;  xii.  16:  ivfrlfifjirtv  eUrroit. 

^  St.  Mark  viii.  ii»  12  ;  St  Matt.  xvi.  i,  4  ;  St.  Luke  xi.  x6  ;^t.  John 
vi.  30.  «  St.  Matt.  xi.  39.^ . _. .,  ^OOglC 
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if,  after  considering  the  language  which  He  actually  ased  about 
Himself,  we  should  go  on  to  deny  that  He  is  QkA  % 

Is  He,  if  He  be  not  Qod,  really  humble  )  Is  that  rdterated 
Self-assertion,  to  the  accents  of  which  we  have  been  listening 
this  morning,  consistent  with  any  known  form  of  creaturely 
humility]  Can  Jesus  thus  bid  us  believe  in  Him,  Iotc  ffim, 
obey  Him,  live  by  Him,  live  for  Him;  can  He  thus  claim  to 
be  the  universal  Teacher  and  the  universal  Judge,  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  the  Life  of  humanity, — if  He  be  indeed  only  manf 
What  is  humility  but  the  honest  recognition  of  truth  respect- 
ing self)  Gould  any  mere  man  claim  that  place  in  thought, 
in  society,  in  history,  that  authority  over  conscience,  that  rela- 
tionship to  the  Most  High;  could  he  claim  such  powers  and 
duties,  such  a  position,  and  such  prerogatives  as  are  claimed 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  yet  be  justly  deemed  <meek  and  lowly 
of  heart  V  If  Christ  is  God  as  well  as  Man,  His  language  fislls 
into  its  place,  and  all  is  intelligible;  but  if  you  deny  His 
Divinity,  you  must  conclude  that  some  of  the  most  precious 
sayings  in  the  Qospel  are  but  the  outbreak  of  a  preposterous 
self-laudation ;  they  might  well  seem  to  breathe  the  very  spirit 
of  another  Lucifer  K 

If  Jesus  Christ  be  not  God,  is  He  really  unselfishi  He  bids 
men  make  Himself  the  centre  of  their  affections  and  their 
thoughts;  and  when  God  does  this  He  is  but  recalling  man 
to  that  which  is  man's  proper  duty,  to  the  true  direction  and 
law  of  man's  being.  But  deny  Christ's  Divinity,  and  what  will 
you  say  of  the  disinterestedness  of  His  perpetual  self-assertion  ^1 

'  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman,  Phases  of  Faith,  p.  154 :  'When  I  find  his  high 
satisfaction  at  all  personal  recognition  and  bowing  before  his  individnality,  I 
almost  doubt  whether,  if  one  wished  to  draw  the  character  of  a  wan  and 
Tacillating  pretender,  it  woald  be  possible  to  draw  anything  nearer  to  the 
purpose  than  this.'  (p.  158),  'I  can  no  longer  give  the  same  humad  rererenoe 
as  before  to  one  who  has  been  seduced  into  vanity  so  egregious  [as  to  claim 
to  be  the  Son  of  Man].*  So  our  Lord's  parabolical  sayings  are  said  (p.  153) 
to  'indicate  vanity  and  incipient  sacerdotalism;'  (p.i57)>  His  tone,  in  dealing 
with  the  rich  young  man,  is  'magisterial,  decisive,  and  final,'  so  as  to  keep  ap 
'  his  own  ostentation  of  omniscience  ;*  His  precept  bidding  men  receive 
those  whom  He  sent  (Matt.  x.  40)  suggests  the  observation  that  inasmach 
as  the  disciples  'had  no  claims  whatever,  intrinsic  or  extrinsic,  to  reverence, 
it  appears  to  me  a  very  extravagant  and  fanatical  sentiment  thus  to  couple 
the  favour  or  wrath  of  God  with  their  reception  or  rejection'  (p.  157). 
Compare  F^lix,  J^us-Christ,  pp.  301-332. 

•  M.  Renan  accounts  for  our  Lord's  self-assertion  in  the  following  manner. 
*  II  ne  prdchait  pas  ses  opinions,  il  se  prdchait  lui-m6me.  Souvent  dea  Ames 
trbs-grandes  et  tr^di^int^ressees  pr^sentent,  assod^  k  beauooup  d'^l^vation. 
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"Wliat  matters  it  that  He  teaches  the  '  enthusiasm  of  humanity,' 
if  that  enthusiasm  was  after  all  to  centre  in  a  merely  human 
self,  and  to  surround  His  human  presence  with  a  tribute  of 
superhuman  honour?  What  avails  it  that  He  proclaims  the  law 
of  self-renouncement,  if  He  is  Himself  thus  guilty  of  its  signal 
infraction  1  Nay,  for  what  generous  purpose  can  He  still  be  held 
to  have  died  upon  the  Cross  1  The  Cross  is  indeed  for  Christians 
the  symbol  and  the  throne  of  a  boundless  Love  ;  but  it  is  only 
such  to  those  who  believe  in  the  Divinity  of  the  CrucifieiL 
Deny  the  truth  of  Christ's  account  of  Himself ;  deny  the  over- 
whelming moral  necessity  for  His  perpetual  Self-assertion  ;  and 
His  Death  may  assume  another  aspect.  For  He  plainly  courted 
death  by  His  last  denunciations  against  the  Pharisees,  and  by 
His  presence  at  a  critical  moment  in  Jerusalem.  That  He  was 
thus  voluntarily  slain  and  has  redeemed  us  by  His  Blood  is  indeed 
the  theme  of  the  praises  which  Christians  daily  offer  Him  on 
earth  and  in  paradise.  But  if  He  be  not  the  Divine  Victim 
freely  offering  Himself  for  men  upon  the  altar  of  the  Cross,  may 
He  not  be  what  Christian  lips  cannot  force  themselves  to  utter} 
You  urge  that  in  any  case  He  would  be  a  man  freely  devoting 
himself  for  truth  and  goodness.  But  it  is  precisely  here  that 
His  excessive  self-assertion  would  impair  our  confidence  in  the 
puri^  of  His  motive.  Is  not  self-sacrifice,  even  when  pushed 
to  the  last  extremity,  a  suspected  and  tainted  thing,  when  it 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  consistent  effort  to  give  unwarranted 
prominence  to  self  1  Have  not  men  ere  now  even  risked  death 
for  the  selfish,  albeit  unsubstantial,  object  of  a  posthumous 
renown f}     If  Jesus  was  merely  man,  and  His  death  no  more 

oe  canct^  de  perp^tuelle  attention  k  elles-mdmes,  et  ^toArivM  8U8eeptibUil4 
penonneUe,  gui  m  gindral  ett  le  propre  des  femmes*  Lear  persuasion  que 
Dieii  est  en  elles  et  s'occupe  perp^uellement  d'elles  est  si  forte  qa*elles  ne 
cndgDent  nnllement  de  sUmposer  aux  autres.'  (Vie  de  J^sns,  p.  76.)  Ac- 
oordinglj,  we  are  told  that '  J^sas  ne  doit  pas  dtre  jog^  sur  la  rhgle  de  nos 
petites  oonTenanoes.  L'admiration  de  ses  disciples  le  d^ordait  et  Tentral- 
nait,  II  est  Evident  qne  le  titre  de  Rabbi,  dont  il  s^tait  d'abord  contents, 
ne  Ini  anffisait  plus  ;  le  titre  mdme  de  proph^te  ou  d'envoy^  de  Dieu  ne  t4- 
pondait  plos  k  sa  pens^.  La  position  qu*il  s'attribuait  ^tait  celle  d'lin  dtre 
aorhimiMn,  et  il  voulait  qu'on  le  regardAt  comme  ayant  avec  Dieu  un  rapport 
plus  &iev4  que  celui  des  antres  hommes.*  (Vie  de  J4siis,  p.  246.) 

'  Newman,  Phases,  p.  158:  *When  he  had  resolved  to  claim  Messiahship 
publicly,  one  of  two  results  was  inevitable,  if  that  chum  was  ill-founded : — 
viz.,  either  he  mast  have  become  an  impostor  in  order  to  screen  his  weak- 
ness ;  or  he  most  have  retracted  his  pretensions  amid  much  humiliation  and 
have  retired  into  privacy  to  leam  sober  wisdom.  From  these  altemativea  there 
fBOB  eteape  mly  by  death,  and  upon  death  Jesus  purposely  r^h^'^^  (p,*!^!*! . 
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than  the  fitting  close,  the  supreme  effort  of  a  life  consistently 
devoted  to  the  assertion  of  self,  has  He  not  *  succeeded  beyond 
the  dreams  of  the  most  delirious  Totary  of  fame  ?  If  the  blood 
of  a  merely  human  Christ  was  the  price  which  was  deliberately 
paid  for  glory  on  Mount  Calvary,  then  it  is  certain  that  the 
sufferer  has  had  his  reward.  But  at  least  he  died,  only  as  others 
have  died,  who  have  sought  and  found  at  the  hands  of  their 
fellow-men,  in  death  as  in  life,  a  tribute  of  sympathy,  of  ad- 
miration, of  honour.  And  we  owe  to  such  a  sufferer  nothing 
beyond  the  compassionate  silence  wherewith  charity  would  fain 
veil  the  violence  of  selfishness,  robed  in  her  garments,  and 
seeking  to  share  her  glory  and  her  power,  while  ffdse  to  the  very 
vital  principle  which  makes  her  what  she  is  P.' 

Once  more,  if  Jesus  Christ  is  not  God,  can  we  even  say  that 
He  is  sincere^  1  Let  us  suppose  that  it  were  granted,  as  it  is  by 
no  means  granted,  that  Jesus  Christ  nowhere  asserts  His  literal 
Godhead*.  Let  us  suppose  that  He  was  after  all  merely  man, 
and  had  never  meant  to  do  more  than  describe,  in  the  languid 
of  mysticism,  the  intertwining  of  His  human  Soul  with  the  Spirit 

•  Does  my  friend  deny  that  the  death  of  Jesus  was  wUfblly  incurred  ?  The 
"orthodox"  not  merely  admit  but  maintain  it.  Their  creed  justifies  it  by 
the  doctrine  that  his  death  was  a  "  sacrifice"  so  pleasing  to  God  as  to  expiate 
the  sins  of  the  world.  This  honestly  meets  the  objections  to  self-destruction ; 
for  how  better  could  life  be  used  than  by  laying  it  down  for  such  a  prize.' 

»  F^lix,  J^sus-Christ,  p.  314  ;  Young,  The  Christ  of  History,  p.  329. 

^  Newman,  Phases,  p.  1 54  :  *  It  sometimes  seems  to  me  the  picture  of  a 
conscious  and  wilful  impostor.  His  general  character  is  too  high  for  ikxB ; 
and  I  therefore  make  deductions  from  the  account.  Still  I  do  not  see  how 
the  present  narrative  could  have  grown  up,  if  he  had  been  really  simple  and 
straightforward  and  not  perverted  by  his  essentially  false  position.*  Mr.  New- 
man is  complaining  that  our  Lord  '  does  not  honestly  and  plainly  rencrance 
pretension  to  miracle,  as  Mr.  Martineau  would/  but  his  language  obviovsly 
suggests  a  wider  application,  (p.  158.)  *  I  feel  assured,  k  priori,  that  such 
presumption  [as  that  of  claiming  to  be  the  Son  of  Man  of  Dan.  vii.]  must 
Jiave  entangled  him  into  evasions  and  insincerities,  which  naturally  end  in 
crookedness  of  conscience  and  real  imposture,  however  noble  a  man's  com- 
mencement, and  however  unshrinking  his  sacrifice  of  goods  and  ease  and 
life.' 

^  M.  Renan  indeed  says,  <  J^sus  n'^nonce  pas  un  moment  I'id^  saoilbge 
qu'il  soit  Dieu.'  (Vie  de  J^sus,  p.  75.)  Yet,  'on  ne  nie  pas  qu'il  y  eitt  dans 
les  affirmations  de  J^sus  le  germe  de  la  doctrine  qui  devait  plus  tard  Cure  de 
lui  une  hypostase  divine.*  (Ibid.  p.  247.)  M.  Renan  even  explains  onr 
Lord's  language  as  to  His  Person  on  the  ground  that  *  I'id^alisme  tnnaoend- 
ant  de  J^sus  ne  lui  permit  jamais  d'avoir  une  notion  bien  claire  de  sa  propre 
personnalit^.  H  est  son  Pire^  son  Phre  eat  luV  (p.  244.)  In  other  words, 
our  Lord  did  affirm  His  Divinity,  but  only  because  He  was,  onoonscioaslT 
perhaps,  a  Pantheist !  .^.   _. 
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of  6od,  in  a  communion  so  deep  and  absorbing  as  to  obliterate 
His  sense  of  distinct  human  personality.  Let  this,  I  saj^  be 
supposed  to  have  been  His  meaning,  and  let  His  sincerity  be 
taken  for  granted.  Who  then  shall  anticipate  the  horror  of  His 
soul  or  the  fire  of  His  words,  when  He  is  once  made  aware  of 
the  terrible  misapprehension  to  which  his  language  has  given 
rise  in  the  minds  around  Him  %  '  Thou  being  a  man,  makest 
Thyself  Gk)d.'  The  charge  was  literally  true  :  being  human.  He 
did  make  Himself  Qod.  Christians  beUeve  that  He  only  *•  made' 
Himself  that  which  He  is.  But  if  He  is  not  God,  where  does 
He  make  any  adequate  repudiation  of  a  construction  of  His 
words  so  utterly  derogatory  to  the  great  Creator,  so  necessarily 
abhorrent  to  a  good  man's  thought  % 

Is  it  urged  that  on  one  occasion  He  '  explained  His  claim  to 
Divinity  by  a  quotation  which  implied  that  He  shared  that  claim 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  theocracy  % '  It  has  already  been  shewn 
tiiat  by  that  quotation  our  Lord  only  deprecated  immediate 
violence,  and  daimed  a  hearing  for  language  which  the  Jews 
themselves  r^arded  as  not  merely  allowable,  but  sacred.  The 
quotation  justified  His  language  only,  and  not  His  full  meaning, 
which,  upon  gaining  the  ear  of  the  people.  He  again  proceeded 
to  assert.  Is  it  contended  that  in  such  sayings  as  that  addressed 
to  His  disciples,  ^My  Father  is  greater  than  I^,'  He  abandoned 
any  pretension  to  be  a  Person  internal  to  the  Essential  Life  of 
God  %  It  may  suffice  to  reply,  that  this  saying  ^an  have  no 
such  force,  if  its  application  be  restricted,  as  the  Latin  Fathers 
do  restrict  it,  and  with  great  apparent  probability,  to  our  Lord's 
Manhood.  But  even  if  our  Lord  is  here  speaking,  as  the 
Greeks  generally  maintain,  of  His  essential  Deity,  His  Words 
still  express  very  exactly  a  truth  which  is  recognised  and  re- 
quired by  the  Catholic  doctrine.  The  Subordination  of  the 
Everlasting  Son  to  the  Everlasting  Father  is  strictly  compatible 
with  the  Son's  absolute  Divinity;  it  is  abundantly  implied  in 
our  Lord's  language ;  and  it  is  an  integral  element  of  the 
ancient  doctrine  which  steadily  represents  the  Father  as  Alone 

k  St.  John  »▼.  28 :  wopt^fuu  wpbs  rbp  Uar4pa'  Iki  6  lUeHip  ftov  /ul(wvfiov 
iffri.  For  Patristic  arguments  against  the  Arian  abuse  of  this  text,  see  Suicer, 
Thes.  ii.  p.  1368.  The  fietCov6riis  of  the  Father  is  referred  bj  St.  Athana- 
nus,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  Cbrysostom,  St.  Basil,  and  St.  Hilary,  to 
His  being  the  Unbegotten  One ;  by  St.  Cyril,  St.  Augustine  (in  loc. ;  de 
Trin.  i.  7  ;  Enchiridion,  x.),  St.  Ambrose  (torn.  iii.  p.  795),  St.  Leo  (Ep.  ad 
FkiT.  xxviii.  c.  4),  to  the  Son's  humiliation  as  incarnate.  See  the  very  full 
but  unsatisfactory  note  of  Meyer  in  loc.  r^  ^^^T^ 
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Unoriglnate,  the  Fount  of  Deitj  in  the  Eternal  life  of  the 
Ever-bleseed  Trinity^. 

But  surelj  an  admission  on  the  part  of  one  in  whom  men  saw 
nothing  more  than  a  fellow-creature,  that  the  Everlasting  Qod 
was  'greater'  than  himself,  would  fail  to  satisfy  a  thoughtful 
listener  that  no  claim  to  Divinity  was  advanced  by  the  speaker. 
Such  an  admission  presupposes  some  assertion  to  which  it  stands 
in  the  relation  of  a  necessary  qualification.  If  any  good  man  of 
our  acquaintance  should  announce  that  God  was  'greater'  than 
himself,  should  we  not  hold  him  to  be  guilty  of  something  worse 
than  a  stupid  truism  ™  %  Would  he  not  seem  to  imply  that  he 
was  not  really  a  creature  of  God's  hand  %  Would  not  his  words 
go  to  suggest  that  the  notion  of  his  absolute  equality  with  God 
was  not  to  be  dismissed  as  altogether  out  of  the  question? 
Should  we  not  peremptorily  remind  him  that  the  life  of  man  is 
related  to  the  Life  of  God,  not  as  the  less  to  the  greater,  but  as 
the  created  to  the  Uncreated,  and  that  it  is  an  impertinent 
irreverence  to  admit  superiority  of  rank,  where  the  real  truth  can 
only  be  expressed  by  an  assertion  of  radical  difference  of  natures? 
And  assuredly  a  sane  and  honest  man,  who  had  been  accused  of 
associating  himself  with  the  Supreme  Being,  could  not  content 
himself  with  admitting  that  God  was  greater  than  himself. 
Knowing  himself  to  be  only  human,  would  he  not  insist  again  and 
again,  with  passionate  fervour,  upon  the  inconmiunicable  glory 
of  the  great  Creator  ?  Would  not  a  purely  human  Christ  have 
anticipated  the  burning  words  of  the  indignant  Apostles  at  the 
gate  of  Lystra  1  Far  more  welcome  to  human  virtue  most  surely 
it  would  have  been,  to  be  accused  of  blasphemy  for  meaning  what 

I  Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  iv.  i.  1 1  *  Decretmn  illod  Synodi  Nicsnae,  quo 
Btatnitur  Filium  Dei  esse  B^hv  ^k  %€ov,  Deum  de  Deo,  suo  calcnlo  oom- 
probArunt  doctores  Catholici,  turn  qui  ante  cum  qui  post  Synodum  illam 
scripsdre.  Nam  illi  omnes  nno  ore  docuerunt  naturam  perfectionesque 
divinas,  Patri  Filioque  competere  non  collateraliter  aut  coordinate,  sed  aub- 
ordinatb ;  hoc  est,  Filium  eandem  quidem  naturam  divinam  cum  Fatre  com- 
munem  habere,  sed  ^  Patre  communicatam ;  ita  scilicet  ut  Pater  solus  naturam 
illam  divinam  a  se  habeat,  sive  h  nuUo  alio,  Filius  autem  a  Patre ;  proinde 
Pater f  JDivinitatU  qucB  in  Filio  est,  forts,  origo  aeprincipium  tit,*  See  Boll's 
remarks  on  the  fundamental  character  of  the  error  of  calling  the  Son  atrr6$€0f, 
as  though  He  were  not  begotten  of  the  Father,  Ibid.  iv.  i.  7.  Also  Petavius* 
De  Deo  Deique  proprietatibus,  ii.  3,  6.  Compare  Hooker's  Works,  vol.  u, 
Keble's  Pre&ce,  p.  Ixzzi.  When  St.  Athanasius  calls  our  Lord  obriBtos^ 
ainoiro^ia,  &c.,  alrbs  has  the  sense  of  'full  reality'  as  distinct  from  that  of 
*  Self-origination ;'  the  idea  is  excluded  that  He  had  only  a  measure  of  Wisdom 
or  Diyinity.    See  Petavius  de  Trin.  vii.  i  x. 

«  Coleridge,  Table-talk,  p.  25.  r^  T 
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-was  never  meant,  than  to  be  literally  supposed  to  mean  it.  For 
indeed  there  are  occasions  when  silence  is  impossible  to  a  sincere 
80iil>>.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  acquiescence  in  falsehood 
is  likely  to  gain  personal  reputation,  when  connivance  at  a  mis- 
apprehension may  aggrandize  self,  ever  so  slightly,  at  the  cost  of 
others.  How  would  the  sincerity  of  a  human  teacher  deserve 
the  name,  if,  passively,  without  repudiation,  without  protest,  he 
should  allow  language  expressive  whether  of  his  moral  elevation 
or  of  his  mystical  devotion  to  be  popularly  construed  into  a 
public  daim  to  share  the  Rank  and  Name  of  the  great  Qod  in 
heaven? 

It  is  here  that  the  so-termed  historical  Christ  of  M.  Renan, 
who,  as  we  are  informed,  is  still  the  moral  chief  of  humanity  o, 
would  appear  even  to  our  natural  English  sense  of  honesty  to  be 
involTed  in  serious  moral  difficulties.  M.  Benan  indeed  assures 
UB,  somewhat  eagerly,  that  there  are  many  standards  of  sincerity  p; 

*  See  Dean  Alford  on  St.  John  six.  9. 

•  Beuin,  Vie  de  J^sns,  p.  457 :  *  Cette  sublime  personne,  qui  chaqne 
jour  pr^de  encore  an  dentin  du  monde,il  est  permis  de  I'appeler  divine,  non 
en  oe  sens  que  J^sus  ait  absorb^  tout  le  divin,  on  Ini  ait  ^t^  ad^quat  (ponr 
employer  Texpression  de  la  scolastique)  mais  en  oe  sens  que  J^sns  est 
Tindivida  tpii  a  fait  faire  d  ton  upice  le  plus  grand  pat  vcn  le  divin. 
L'hninanit^  dans  son  ensemble  offre  an  assemblage  d'6tres  bas,  ^golstes, 
Bup^rienrs  k  Tanimal  en  cela  seal  qne  leur  ^golsme  est  plus  r^fl^iii.  Mais, 
an  milieu  de  cette  uniforme  vulgarity,  des  colonnes  s'^l^vent  vers  le  ciel  et 
attestent  une  plus  noble  destin<$e.  Jdsus  est  la  plus  haute  de  ces  colonnes 
qui  montrent  &  I'homme  d'oii  il  vient,  et  oh  il  doit  tendre.  En  lui  s'est  con- 
dense tout  ce  qu*il  y  a  de  bon  et  d'^lev^  dans  noire  nature.*  On  the  other 
hand,  M.  Renan  is  not  quite  consistent  with  himself,  as  he  is  of  opinion  that 
certain  Pagans  and  unbelievers  were  in  some  respects  superior  to  our  Lord. 
*  L'honndte  et  suave  Marc-Aur^le,  Thumble  et  douz  Spinoza,  n*ayant  pat 
ent  atf  miracle,  ont  4U  exemptt  de  qudquet  erreurt  que  Jimt  jtarlagea,* 
(Ibid.  p.  451.)  Moreover,  this  superiority  to  our  Lord  seems  to  be  shared 
by  that  advanced  school  of  sceptical  enquirers  to  which  M.  Renan  himself 
belonga.  '  Par  notre  eztrdme  d^Ucatesse  dans  Temploi  des  moyens  de  con- 
viction, par  notre  tindriU  ahtolu^  et  notre  amour  disint^ressd  de  Vidie  pure, 
nous  avons  fond^,  nous  tons  qui  avons  vou^  notre  vie  k  la  science,  un  nouvd 
idial  de  moralitS,*  (Ibid.)  Indeed,  as  regards  our  Lord,  M.  Renan  suggests 
that '  il  est  probable  que  beaucoup  de  ses  fautes  ont  ^t^  dissimul^es.'  (Ibid. 

p  Ibid.  p.  253  :  '  Pour  nous,  races  profond^ment  sinenses,  la  conviction 
signifie  la  sino^rit^  avec  soi-mdme.  Mais  la  sinc^rit^  avec  soi-mdme  n'a  pas 
bnnooup  de  sens  chez  les  peuples  orientaux,  pen  habitu^  aux  d^licatesses 
de  Tesprit  critique.  Bonne  foi  et  imposture  sont  des  mots  qui,  dans  notre 
oonscienoe  rigide,  s'opposent  comme  deux  termes  inconciliables.  £n  Orient, 
il  y  a  de  Tun  h  Tautre  miUe  fuites  et  mille  detours.  Les  auteurs  de  livres 
apocryphes  (de  "Daniel,"  d'" Henoch,"  par  exemple),  hommes  si  exalttfs, 
commettaient  pour  leur  cause,  et  bien  oertainement  sans  ombre  de  8crupul«,> 
IV]  ^'^'^'^^^^^  ^^^ 
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that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  possible,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
acquiesce  knowingly  in  what  ia  false,  while  yet  being,  in  some 
transcendental  sense,  sincere.  Thus,  just  as  the  Christ  of 
M.  Renan  can  permit  the  raising  of  Lazarus  to  look  like  a 
miracle,  while  he  must  know  that  the  whole  episode  has  been 
a  matter  of  preyious  arrangements,  so  he  can  apparently  use 
language  which  is  generally  understood  to  claim  Divinity,  with- 
out being  bound  to  explain  that  he  is  altogether  human'.  The 
'ideal  of  humanity'  contents  himself,  it  appears,  with  a  lower 
measure,  so  to  call  it»  of  sincerity ;  and  while  we  are  scarcely 
embarrassed  by  the  enquiry  whether  such  sincerity  is  sincere  or 

nn  acte  que  nous  appellerions  un  faux.  La  vtfrittf  mat^rielle  a  tr^s-pen  de 
prix  pour  Toriental ;  il  voit  tout  k  travers  sea  id^,  sea  int^rdts,  aea  paaakms. 
L^histoire  eat  impossibU,  ai  Ton  n*admet  hautement  justly  a  pour  2a  atnc^ri^ 
|»2un6»r«  merares.' 

4  M.  Renan  introdncea  his  account  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarua  by  ob- 
serving that '  lea  amis  de  J^sus  d^siraient  un  grand  miracle  qui  frappAt  vive- 
ment  Tincr^dulit^  hidrosolymite.  La  resurrection  d'un  homme  oonnu  k 
Jerusalem  dnt  paraltre  ce  qu'il  7  avait  de  plus  oonvaincant.  II  faut  ae  rap- 
peler  ici  que  la  condition  essentielle  de  la  vraie  critique  est  de  comprendre  la 
diversity  des  temps,  et  de  se  d^pouiller  des  repugnances  instinctives  qui  sont 
le  fruit  d'une  Education  purement  raisonnable.  II  faut  se  rappeler  aussi  que 
dans  cette  ville  impure  et  pesante  de  Jerusalem  JiiVM  n*^taU  plus  Ifd-mimc, 
8a  conscience^  par  la  faute  des  hommet,  et  non  par  la  atmne,  avait  perdu 
qudque  chose  de  ta  limpidiid primoTdiale*  (Vie  de  J^sua,  p.  359.)  Under 
these  circumstances,  'U  se  passak  B^thanie  quelque  chose  qui  fnt  regard^ 
comme  une  resurrection.'  (p.  360.)  '  Peut-Hre  Lazare,  p&le  encore  de  sa 
maladie,  se  fit-il  entourer  de  bandelettea  comme  un  mort,  et  enfermer  dans 
son  tombeau  de  f&mille.  .  .  Jdius  d^sira  voir  encore  une  fois  celui  qu'il  avait 
aime,  et,  la  pierre  ayant  4t6  ecarttfe,  Lazare  sortit  avec  ses  bandelettea  et  la 
tdte  entour6e  d'un  suaire.  Cette  apparition  dut  naturellement  dtre  regardde 
par  tout  le  monde  comme  une  resurrection.  Lafoi  ne  connalt  d'autre  loi  que 
f'interdt  de  oe  qu'elle  croit  le  vraL  ....  Quant  k  Jesus,  il  n'etait  pas  plus 
maltre  que  saint  Bernard,  que  sunt  Frai)9ois  d'Assise  de  moderer  I'avidite  de 
la  foule  et  de  ses  propres  disciples  pour  le  merveilleox.  La  mort,  d'aiUeurs, 
alhut  dans  quelques  jours  lui  rendre  sa  liberte  divine,  et  Varracher  avx 
fatalea  ndcessUds  cTun  rdle  qui  chaquejour  devenait  plus  exigeant^pliu  difficile 
d  aoatenir*  (p.  363.) 

'  Sometimes  M. Renan  endeavours  to  avoid  this  conclusion  byrepreaenting 
our  Lord's  self-proclamation  as  being  in  truth  the  result  of  a  vain  aelf-sur- 
render  to  the  fanatical  adulation  of  His  followers,  the  reiteration  of  which  in 
the  end  deceived  Himself.  (Vie  de  jesus,  p.  139):  'Naturellement,  plus  on 
croyait  en  lui,  plus  il  croyait  en  Ini-mdme.'  Accordingly  (p.  340)  'aa  legende 
(i.e.  the  account  given  of  Him  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the  Apostlea'  Creed, 
and  specially  the  doctrine  of  His  Divinity)  etait  le  fruit  d'une  grande  conspi- 
ration toute  spontanee  et  s'Hahorait  autour  de  lui  de  ton  vivant.'  Thus 
(p.  238)  the  Christ  of  M.  Renan  first  allows  himself  to  be  fiilsely  called  the 
Son  of  David,  and  then  *  il  finit,  ce  semble,  par  y  prendre  plaiair.'  Cf.  p.  997, 
note.  ^ _^ 
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not,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  observe  that  it  is  certainly  consistent 
neither  with  real  humility  nor  with  real  unselfishness  K 

Thus  our  Lord's  humau  glory  fades  before  our  eyes  when  we 
attempt  to  conceive  of  it  apart  from  the  truth  of  His  Divinity. 
He  is  only  perfect  as  Man,  because  He  is  truly  God.  K  He  is 
not  God,  He  is  not  a  humble  or  an  unselfish  man.  Nay,  He  is 
not  even  sincere ;  unless  indeed  we  have  recourse  to  a  supposi- 
tion upon  which  the  most  desperate  of  His  modem  opponents 
have  not  yet  ventured,  and  say  with  His  jealous  kinsmen  in  the 
early  days  of  His  ministry,  that  He  was  beside  Himself^.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  seem  that  there  must  have  been  strange  method 
in  a  madness  which  could  command  the  adoration  of  the  civilized 
world ;  nor  would  any  such  supposition  be  seriously  entertained 
by  those  who  know  under  what  conditions  the  very  lowest  forms 
of  moral  influence  are  at  all  possible.  The  choice  really  lies 
between  the  hypothesis  of  conscious  and  culpable  insincerity, 
and  the  belief  that  Jesus  speaks  literal  truth  and  must  be  taken 
at  His  word  «. 

Ton  complain  that  this  is  one  of  those  alternatives  which 
orthodoxy  is  wont  to  substitute  for  less  violent  arguments,  and 
from  the  exigencies  of  which  you  piously  recoil  ?  But  under 
certain  circumstances  such  alternatives  are  legitimate  guides  to 
truth,  nay,  they  are  the  only  guides  available.  Certainly  we 
cannot  create  such  alternatives  by  any  process  of  dialectical 
manufacture,  if  they  do  not  already  exist  If  they  are  not  mat- 
ters of  fact,  they  can  easily  be  convicted  of  inaccuracy.  We  who 
stand  in  this  pulpit  are  not  makers  or  masters  of  the  eternal 
harmonies ;  we  can  but  exhibit  them  as  best  we  may.  Truth, 
even  in  her  severer  moods,  must  ever  be  welcome  to  sincerity ; 
and  she  does  us  a  service  by  reminding  us  that  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  embrace  within  the  range  of  our  religious  negations 

■  Fflisc,  J^sns-Christ,  p.  Jar. 

*  ChAnning,  Works,  ii.  56 :  'The  charge  of  an  eztraTagant,  Belf-deludiog 
enthusiasm  is  the  last  to  be  fi&stened  on  Jesns.  Where  can  we  find  traces  of 
it  in  His  history  ?  Do  we  detect  them  in  the  calm  authority  of  His  pre- 
cepts ;  in  the  mild,  practical,  beneficent  spirit  of  His  religion ;  in  the  un- 
laboured simplicity  of  the  language  in  which  He  unfolds  His  high  powers 
and  the  sublime  truths  of  religion  ;  or  in  the  good  sense,  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature  which  He  always  discovers  in  His  estimate  and  treatment  of 
the  difTerent  classes  of  men  with  whom  He  acted  ?  .  .  .  .  The  truth  is,  that, 
remarkable  as  was  the  character  of  Jesus,  it  was  distinguished  by  nothing 
more  than  by  calmness  and  self-possession.' 

n  Cf.  Guizot,  Meditations  sur  TEssenca  de  la  Religion  Chrdtienne.    Paris, 

1864,  pp.  334-336.  r  r^r^rrT^ 
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just  80  much  dogma  as  we  wish  to  deny,  and  to  leave  the  rest 
really  intact.  It  is  no  hardship  to  reason  that  we  cannot  deny 
the  conclusion  of  a  proposition  of  Euclid,  without  impugning 
the  axioms  which  are  the  basis  of  its  demonstration.  It  is  no 
hardship  to  faith  that  we  cannot  deny  the  Divinity  of  Jesus, 
without  casting  a  slur  upon  His  Human  Character.  There  are 
fatal  inclines  in  the  world  of  religious  thought;  and  even  if  men 
deem  it  courteous  to  ignore  them,  such  courtesy  is  scarcely 
charitable.  If  our  age  does  not  guide  anxious  minds  by  its 
loyal  adherence  to  God's  Revelation,  its  very  errors  may  have 
their  uses ;  they  may  warn  us  off  ground,  on  which  Reason  can- 
not rest,  and  where  Faith  is  imperilled,  by  enacting  before  our 
eyes  a  redwAxo  ad  ahsurdym  or  a  reductio  ad  horrilnle. 

Of  a  truth  the  alternative  before  us  is  terrible;  but  can 
devout  and  earnest  thought  falter  for  a  moment  in  the  agony 
of  its  suspense  )  Surely  it  cannot.  The  moral  Character  of 
Christ,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  preternatural  facts  of  His 
Human  Life,  will  bear  the  strain  which  the  argument  puts  upon 
it  ^.  It  is  easier  for  a  good  man  to  believe  that,  in  a  world 
where  he  is  encompassed  by  mysteries,  where  his  own  being 
itself  is  a  consummate  mystery,  the  Moral  Author  of  the  wonders 
around  him  should  for  great  moral  purposes  have  taken  to  Him- 
self a  created  form,  than  that  the  one  Human  Life  which  realizes 
the  idea  of  humanity,  the  one  Man  Who  is  at  once  perfect 
strength  and  perfect  tenderness,  the  one  Pattern  of  our  race  in 
Whom  its  virtues  are  combined,  and  from  Whom  its  vices  are 
eliminated,  should  have  been  guilty,  when  speaking  about  Him- 
self, of  an  arrogance,  of  a  self-seeking,  and  of  an  insincerity 
which,  if  admitted,  must  justly  degrade  Him  far  below  the  moral 
level  of  millions  among  His  unhonoured  worshippers.  It  is 
easier,  in  short,  to  believe  that  God  has  consummated  His  works 
of  wonder  and  of  mercy  by  a  crowning  Self-revelation  in  which 
mercy  and  beauty  reach  their  climax,  than  to  close  the  moral 

«  Channing,  Works,  ii.  6i.  <I  know  not  what  can  be  added  to  heighten 
the  wonder,  reverence,  and  love,  which  are  due  to  Jesns.  When  I  consider 
Him,  not  only  as  possessed  with  the  oonsdousness  of  an  unexampled  and 
unbounded  majesty,  hut  as  recognising  a  kindred  nature  in  all  human  beings, 
and  living  and  dying  to  raise  them  to  a  participation  of  His  divine  glories ; 
and  when  I  see  Him  under  these  views  allying  Himself  to  men  by  the 
tenderest  ties,  embracing  them  with  a  spirit  of  humanity  which  no  insult, 
injury,  or  pain  could  for  a  moment  repel  or  overpower,  I  am  filled  with 
wonder  as  well  as  reverence  and  love.  I  feel  that  this  character  is  not  of 
human  invention,  that  it  was  not  assumed  through  fraud  or  strode  out  by 
enthusiasm ;  for  it  is  infinitely  above  their  reach,'  ^  t 
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eye  to  the  brightest  spot  that  meets  it  in  human  history,  and — > 
since  a  bare  Theism  reproduces  the  main  difficulties  of  Chris' 
tianity  without  any  of  its  compensations — ^to  see  at  last  in  man's 
inexplicable  destiny  only  the  justification  of  his  despair.  Tet 
the  true  alternative  to  thia  fnghtful  conclusion  is  in  reality  a 
frank  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  which  is  under  consideration  in 
these  lectures  7.  For  Christianity,  both  as  a  creed  and  as  a  life, 
depends  absolutely  upon  the  Personal  Character  of  its  Founder. 
Unless  His  virtue  was  only  apparent,  unless  His  miracles  were 
nothing  better  than  a  popular  delusion,  we  must  admit  that  His 
Self-assertion  is  justified,  even  in  the  full  measure  of  its  blessed 
and  awful  import.  We  must  deny  the  antagonism  which  is  said 
to  exist  between  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  and  the  history 
of  His  human  manifestation.  We  must  believe  and  confess  that 
the  Christ  of  history  is  the  Christ  of  the  Catholic  Creed. 

Eternal  Jesus  I  it  is  Thyself  Who  hast  thus  bidden  us  either 
despise  Thee  or  worship  Thee.  Thou  wouldest  have  us  despise 
Thee  as  our  fellow-man,  if  we  will  not  worship  Thee  as  our  God, 
Gazing  on  Thy  Human  beauty,  and  listening  to  Thy  words,  we 
cannot  deny  that  Thou  art  the  Only  Son  of  God  Most  High ; 
disputing  Thy  Divinity,  we  could  no  longer  clearly  recognise 
Thy  Human  perfections.  But  if  our  ears  hearken  to  Thy 
revelations  of  Thy  greatness,  our  souls  have  already  been  won 
to  Thee  by  Thy  truthfulness,  by  Thy  lowliness,  and  by  Thy  love. 
Convinced  by  these  Thy  moral  glories,  and  by  Thy  majestic 
exercise  of  creative  and  healing  power,  we  believe  and  are  sure 
that  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.    Although  in  unveiling 

7  Channing  might  almost  seem  to  have  risen  for  a  moment  to  the  full 
fiiith  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  following  beautiful  words.  Works,  ii.  57 : 
*  I  confess  when  I  can  escape  the  deadening  power  of  habit,  and  can  receive 
the  full  import  of  such  passages  as  the  following:  "Come  unto  Me  all  ye 
that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  gi?e  you  rest ;"  "I  am  come  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost ;"  **  He  that  confesseth  Me  before  men, 
him  will  I  confess  before  My  Father  in  Heaven;"  "Whosoever  shall  be 
ashamed  of  Me  before  men,  of  him  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed  when 
He  cometh  in  the  glory  of  the  Father  with  the  holy  angels;^  "In  My 
Father's  house  are  many  mansions,  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you  ;"  I  say, 
when  I  can  succeed  in  realising  the  import  of  such  passages,  1  feel  myself 
listening  to  a  being  each  as  never  before  and  never  since  spoke  in  human 
language.  I  am  awed  by  the  consciousness  of  greatness  which  these 
simple  words  express ;  and  when  I  connect  this  greatness  with  the  proofs  of 
Christ's  miracles,  I  am  compelled  to  speak  with  the  centurion,  *' Truly  thia 
was  tiie  Son  of  God.**'  Alas!  that  this  language  does  not  mean  what  we 
might  hope,  is  too  certain  from  other  passages  in  bis  writings.  See  e.g. 
Works,  it  510 :  *  Christ  is  »  being  distinct  from  the  one  GoD.*    QqOqIc 
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Thyself  before  Thy  creatures,  Thou  dost  stand  from  age  to  age 
at  the  bar  of  hostile  and  sceptical  opinion;  yet  assuredly  from 
age  to  age,  by  the  assaults  of  Thine  enemies  no  less  than  in  the 
faith  of  Thy  believing  Church,  Thou  art  justified  in  Thy  sayings 
and  art  clear  when  Thou  art  judged.  Of  a  truth,  Thou  art  the 
King  of  Qlory,  O  Christ ;  Thou  art  the  Everlasting  Son  of  the 
Father. 
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LECTURE  V. 


THE  DOCTTRINE   OF   CHKISTS   DIYINITy  IN  THE 
WRITINGS  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

Thht  Which  was  from  the  heffinning^  Which  we  have  heardf  Which  we  have 
seen  with  owr  eyes,  Which  we  have  looked  wpcn,  <md  ov/r  hands  have 
haneUed,  of  the  Word  of  Life  ;  (for  the  Life  was  manifested,  and  we  have 
seen  It,  and  hear  witness,  and  shew  nnto  you  that  Eternal  Ltfe,  Which 
vas  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  usj)  T?uU  Which  we  have 
seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you. — i  St.  John  i.  1-3. 

An  attempt  was  made  last  Sunday  to  determine,  from  the  re- 
corded language  of  Jesus  Christ,  what  was  the  verdict  of  His 
.Own  consciousness,  expressed  as  well  as  implied,  respecting  the 
momentous  question  of  His  higher  and  Eternal  Nature.  But 
we  were  incidentally  brought  face  to  face  with  a  problem,  the 
fuller  consideration  of  which  lies  naturally  in  the  course  of  the 
present  discussion.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  most  numerous 
and  direct  claims  to  Divinity  on  the  part  of  our  Lord  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  While  this  fact  has  a  signi- 
ficance of  a  positive  kind  which  will  be  noticed  presently,  it 
also  involves  the  doctrine  before  us  in  the  entanglement  of  a 
large  critical  question.  To  leave  this  question  undiscussed 
would,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  impossible.  To  discuss 
it^  within  the  limits  assigned  to  the  lecturer,  and  even  with  a 
very  moderate  regard  to  the  amount  of  details  which  it  neces- 
sarily involves,  must  needs  make  a  somewhat  unwonted  demand, 
as  you  will  indulgently  bear  in  mind,  upon  the  patience  and 
attention  of  the  audience. 

If  the  Book  of  Daniel  has  been  recently  described  as  the 
battle-field  of  the  old  Testament,  it  is  not  less  true  that 
St.  John's  Gospel  is  the  battle-field  of  the  New.  It  is  well 
understood  on  all  sides  that  no  question  of  mere  dilettante 
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criticism  is  at  jstake  when  the  authenticity  of  St.  John's  Gospel 
is  challenged.  The  point  of  this  momentous  enquiry  lies  close 
to  the  veiy  heart  of  the  creed  of  Christendom ; 

'  Neqae  enim  levia  aut  ladicra  petuntur 
Pnemia ;  sed  Turni  de  vitA  et  sanguine  oertant V 

Strange  and  mournful  it  may  well  seem  to  a  Christian  that  the 
pages  of  the  Evaugelist  of  Divine  love  should  have  been  the 
object  of  an  attack  so  energetic,  so  persevering,  so  inventive,  so 
unsparing !  Strange  indeed  such  vehement  hostility  might  be 
deemed,  if  only  it  were  not  in  harmony  with  that  deep  instinct 
of  our  nature  which  forbids  neutrality  when  we  are  face  to  face 
with  high  religious  truth  ;  which  forces  us  to  take  really,  if  uot 
avowedly,  a  side  respecting  it ;  which  constrains  us  to  hate  or 
to  love,  to  resist  or  to  obey,  to  accept  or  to  reject  it.  If  St. 
John's  Gospel  had  been  the  documentary  illustration  of  some 
extinct  superstition,  or  the  title-deed  of  some  suppressed  founda- 
tion, at  best  capable  of  attracting  the  placid  interest  of  studious 
antiquarianism,  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  on  it  might 
well  have  provoked  our  marvel.  As  it  is,  there  is  no  room  for 
legitimate  wonder,  that  the  words  of  the  Evangelist,  like  the 
Person  of  the  Master,  should  be  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock 
of  offence.  For  St.  John's  Gospel  is  the  most  conspicuous 
written  attestation  to  the  Godhead  of  Him  Whose  claims  upon- 
mankind  can  hardly  be  surveyed  without  passion,  whether  it  be 
the  passion  of  adoring  love,  or  the  passion  of  vehement  and 
determined  enmity. 

I.  From  the  disappearance  of  the  obscure  heretics  called 
Alogi,  in  the  later  sub-apostolic  age,  until  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  authenticity  of  St.  John's  Gospel  was  not 
questioned.  The  earliest  modern  objections  to  it  seem  to  have 
been  put  forward  in  this  country,  and  to  have  been  based  on  the 
assumption  of  a  discrepancy  between  the  narrative  of  St  John 
and  those  of  the  first  three  Gospels.  These  objections  were 
combated  by  the  learned  Leclerc ;  and  for  well-nigh  a  centuiy 
the  point  was  thought  to  have  been  decided  *>.  The  brilliant 
reputation  of  Herder  secured  attention  for  his  characteristic 
theory  that  St.  John's  Gospel  describes,  not  the  historical,  but 
an  ideal  Christ.  Herder  was  followed  by  several  German  writers^ 

»  Virg.  -fin.  xii.  764,  765. 

^  It  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  added  that  ETSnson's  attack  upon 
Bt.  John  in  179a  WH  «i.wered  by  Dr.  Ftiertley.      ^^^^^  ,,GoOglC|.  ^^^ 
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who  accepted  conclusions  which  he  had  implied,  and  who 
expresalj  rejected  the  authenticity  of  the  fourth  Gospel  <^.  But 
these  negatiye  criticisms  were  met  in  turn  hy  the  arguments  of 
Boman  Catholic  divines  like  Hug,  and  of  critics  who  were  by  no 
means  loyal  even  to  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  such  as  Eichhom  and 
Kuinoel.  By  their  labours  the  question  was  again  held  to  have 
been  set  at  rest  in  the  higher  regions  of  German  scholarship  and 
free-thinking.  This  second  setUement  was  rudely  disturbed  by 
the  publication  of  the  famous  *  Probabilia'  of  Bretschneider,  the 
learned  superintendent  of  Gotha,  in  the  year  1820^.  Eepro- 
ducing  the  arguments  which  had  been  advanced  by  the  earlier 
negative  speculation,  and  adding  others  of  his  own,  Bretschneider 
rekindled  the  discussion.  He  exaggerated  the  contrast  between 
the  representation  of  our  Lord's  Person  in  St.  John  and  that  in 
the  Bjmoptists  into  a  positive  contradiction.  Protestant  Ger- 
many was  then  fascinated  by  the  school  of  Schleiermacher, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  a  combination  of  criticism  and  mysticism  e, 
was  groping  its  way  back  towards  the  creeds  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Schleiermacher,  as  is  well  known,  not  only  accepted 
the  Church-belief  respecting  the  fourth  Gospel,  but  he  found 
in  that  Gospel  the  reason  for  his  somewhat  reckless  estimate  of 
the  other  three.  The  sharp  controversy  which  followed  resulted 
in  Bretschneider's  retractation  of  his  thesis,  and  the  impression 
produced  by  this  retractation  was  not  violently  interfered  with 
until  1835,  when  Dr.  Strauss  shocked  the  conscience  of  all  that 
was  Christian  in  Europe  by  the  publication  of  his  first  *•  Life  of 
Jesus.'  Dr.  Strauss'  position  in  respect  of  St.  John's  Gospel 
was  a  purely  negative  one.  He  confined  himself  to  asserting 
that  St  John's  Gospel  was  not  what  the  Church  had  always 
believed  it  to  be,  that  it  was  not  the  work  of  the  son  of  Zebedee. 
The  school  of  Tabingen  aspired  to  supplement  this  negative 
criticism  of  Strauss  by  a  positive  hypothesis.  St.  John's  Gk)spel 
was  held  to  represent  a  highly-developed  stage  of  an  orthodox 
gnosis,  the  growth  of  which  presupposed  the  lapse  of  at  least  a 


«  Especially  by  Dr.  Ammon,  preacher  and  professor  of  theology  at  Erlangen 
and  Dresden  saccessively. 

^  Probabilia  de  Evangelii  et  Epistolarum  Johannis  ApostoU  indole  et 
origine.   Lipaise,  1820. 

•  See  more  especially  Schleiermacher's  Glauhenslehre,  and  compare  Pro- 
fesBor  Auberlen's  account  of  the  process  through  which^  at  Tubingen,  he  'was 
led  back,  among  other  things,  mainly  by  Schleierroacher^s  mysticism,  so  full 
of  life  and  spirit,  to  the  sanctuary  of  religion,  and  learnt  to  sit  again  at  the 
feet  of  the  Redeemer.'  On  Divine  Revelation,  pref,  r^^^M^ 
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century  since  the  age  of  the  Apostles.  It  was  decided  by  the 
leading  writers  of  the  school  of  Tubingen,  by  Drs.  Baor, 
Schwegler,  and  Zeller,  that  the  fourth  Gospel  was  not  composed 
until  i^ter  the  year  a.d.  i6o.  And,  although  this  opinion  may 
have  been  slightly  modified  by  later  representatives  of  the 
Tubingen  school,  such  as  Hilgenfeld ;  the  general  position,  that 
the  fourth  Qospel  was  not  written  before  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  is  held  by  disciples  of  that  school  aa  one  of 
its  very  fundamental  tenets. 

Here  then  it  is  necessary  to  enquire,  what  was  the  belief  of 
the  second  century  itself,  as  to  the  date  and  authenticity  of 
St.  John's  GospeL 

Now  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  assert  that  eveiy  decade  of  the 
second  century  furnishes  its  share  of  proof  that  the  four  Grospels 
as  a  whole,  and  St.  John's  in  particular,  were  to  the  Church  of 
that  age  what  they  are  to  the  Church  of  the  present  Beginning 
at  the  end  of  the  century,  we  may  observe  how  general  at  that 
date  was  the  reception  of  the  four  Gospels  throughout  the 
Catholic  Church.  Writing  at  Lyons,  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
century,  St.  Irenseus  discourses  on  various  cosmical  and  spiritual 
analogies  to  the  fourfold  form  of  the  Gospel  narrative  (cvoTrycXior 
r(Tpafiop<l>oif)  in  a  strain  of  mystical  reflection  which  implies  that 
the  co-ordinate  authority  of  the  four  Gospels  had  been  already 
long  established  ^.  St.  Irenseus,  it  is  well  known,  had  sat  at  the 
feet  of  St.  Polycarp,  who  was  himself  a  disciple  of  St.  John. 
St.  Irenseus,  in  his  letter  to  the  erring  Florinus,  records  with 
reverent  affection  what  Polycarp  had  told  him  of  the  kssons 
which  he  had  personally  learnt  from  John  and  the  other  disciples 
of  Jesus  E,     Now  is  it  barely  probable  that  Irenseus  should  have 

'  St.  Irenaaus,  adv.  Hser.  iii.  ii.  8 :  4^  &y  ^avephy,  tri  6  tw  hatJafrmv 
TcxWn}}  tiiyos*  6  KaO^fitvos  M  r&v  Xtpoufilfi  koI  cvvix***  rck  ircirra,  ^ai^ptf 
0€tr  rois  Mpwirots,  ^Sttjccy  rifuy  rerpd/iop^v  rh  tttayyfKunfy  iv\  8i  wc^/Aori 
irvv(X(^M«<'oy>  •  •  •  Kal  yitp  rh  X«pov0lfi  rtrpaTp6(rotra'  Kot  rh  vp69tna  ah- 
reov,  tUSvts  r^t  vpayttareias  rod  Thv  row  OeoS.  .  .  Ka2  rh  tUeyy^^Mi  oSr 
ro6roi5  a^fA^ya,  iv  oXs  iyKct04(frcu  Xpiffr6s.     Th  fi}y  yhp  Karh  'ict^^nniy,  rV 

airh  rov  Ilarpibs  iiytfjutyu^y  ahrov Kci  Moiop  yty^hy  Bi7jy*tTai,  X4ymp' 

iy  hpxv  ^y  ^  Aiyos. 

■  St.  Ireneeus,  fragment,  vol.  i.  p.  822,  ed.  Stieren :  ciSor  ydp  ct,  wtus  &y 
fri  4y  r^  kdrct  'AirUf.  iraph  r^  noKvKdpwtp,  Xaparp&s  vpdrroyra  iy  r^  jSo^iAoeii 
eA\p,  Kcd  vttp^fieyoy  fvBoKifAtiy  Tap*  avr^*  fuikKoy  yhp  rh  r6r€  Sifl^uni/Mrdiw 
r&y  f^yayxos  yiyofi4yvy'  (at  yhp  4k  iral5»y  fiaB^icttSf  ovya^f^owrai  rp  ^vx9» 
ivovyrat  abrf)  &<rrt  /uc  Z^aarBat  uxtiy  irai  rhy  r6Toy,  4u  $  KoB^ffpnafms  &•- 
\4yero  6  ficuciptos  UoX^Kapros,  jcol  rhs  xpotrSBovs  ahrov  jcol  rhs  *lff49cvs  mU  t^ 
XapwcT^pa  rov  filov  icai  riiy  rod  ffJ^fuiros  Ui4o»  ical  rhs  SioX^eis  &f  iwi^ev 
vpcs  rh  9\ii$oSf  Kol  rify  furh  ^Ivdyyov  wyoifaffrpo^^y  &s  hmfiyytWt,  nSi  rV 
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imagined  tbat  a  literary  forgery,  which  is  asserted  to  have  been 
produced  at  a  date  when  he  was  himself  a  boy  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  of  age,  was  actually  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John  ^  ? 
At  Oarthage,  about  the  same  time,  TertuUian  wrote  his  great 
work  against  the  heretic  Marcion^.  TertuUian  brought  to  the 
discussion  of  critical  questions  great  natural  acuteness,  which 
had  been  sharpened  during  his  early  life  by  his  practice  at  the 
African  bar.  TertuUian  distinguishes  between  the  primary,  or 
actuaUy  apostolical  rank  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  and  the 
lower  standing  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  as  being  apostolical 
men  of  a  secondary  degree  ^ ;  but  he  treats  aU  four  as  inspired 
writers  of  an  authority  beyond  discussion  \  Against  Marcion's 
mutilations  of  the  sacred  text  TertuUian  fearlessly  appeals  to  the 
witness  of  the  most  ancient  apostoUcal  Churches.  Tertullian's 
famous  canon  runs  thus :  '  Si  constat  id  verius  quod  prius,  id 
prius  quod  et  ab  initio,  id  ab  initio  quod  ab  apostolis,  pariter 
ubique  constabit,  id  esse  ab  apostolis  traditum,  quod  apud  eccle- 
sias  apostolorum  fuerit  sacrosanctum  i^.'  But  what  would  have 
been  the  worth  of  this  appeal  if  it  could  have  been  even  suspected 
that  the  last  Gospel  was  really  written  when  TertulUan  was  a 
boy  or  even  a  young  man  %  At  Alexandria,  almost  contempo- 
raneously with  TertuUian,  St.  Clement  investigated  the  relation 


Twr  \oiTwy  Tw  k»^QX&rmv  rhv  K^ptov,  Kot  &5  iiwtfivrifxSvtw  robs  Xiirycvs  aJb- 
rSaV  accd  irtpX  rov  Kupiou  rlva  ^v  &  xap*  iKtivw  ijaiK6u,  jcai  irtp).  rwv  9uvdfi*o»v 
edmv,  mU  vcpi  r^s  MaffKokias,  &s  vapii  rwv  alnorrwv  r^s  (wris  rov  liAyov 
wafi€i\n^s  6  HoA^Kopvos,  &ir^77<A\e  irdtrra  <ri>ii^va  reus  ypa^s.  Cf.  Bus. 
Hist.  Eccl.  T.  ao.  St.  Irenseus  succeeded  St  Pothinus  in  the  see  of  Lyons. 
Potbinus  was  martyred  a.d.  177,  and  Iremeys  died  a.d.  20a. 

^  Adv.  Hsr.  iii.  i.   St.  Irencus  was  probably  bom  aboot  a.d.  140. 

^  TertuUian  was  bom  at  Carthage  about  a.d.  160.  Cave  places  his  con- 
Terrion  to  Christianity  at  a.d.  185,  and  his  lapse  into  the  Montanist  heresy 
at  A.D.  199.  Dr.  Pusey  (libr.  of  Fathers)  makes  his  conyersion  later, 
A.D.  195,  and  his  secession  from  the  Church  a.d.  aoi. 

^  Adv.  Marc.  iv.  c.  a  :  'Constituimus  imprimis  evangelicum  instrumentum 
apostolos  auctores  habere,  quibus  hoc  munus  evangelii  promulgandi  ab  Ipso 
Domino  sit  impositum.  Si  et  apostolicos,  non  tamen  solos,  sed  cum  apostolis 
et  post  apostolos,  quoniam  pradicatio  discipulorum  suspecta  fieri  posset  de 
glorise  studio,  si  non  adsistat  illi  auctoritas  magistrorum,  immo  Christi,  quse 
magistros  apostolos  fedt.  Denique  nobis  fidem  ex  apostolis  Joannes  et 
Usutthseua  insinuant,  ex  apostolicis  Lucas  et  Marcus  instaurant.' 

'  Adv.  Marc.  iv.  c.  5 :  '  Eadem  auctoritas  ecclesiaram  apostolicarum  ceteris 
quoque  patrocinabitur  Evangeliis,  quae  proinde  per  illas  et  secundum  iUas 
habemus,  Joonnis  dico  et  Matthsei,  licet  et  Marcus  quod  edidit  Petri 
affirmetur,  cujus  interpres  Marcus.  Nam  et  Luc»  digestum  Paulo  adscribere 
Solent.    Capit  magistrorum  videri  quae  discipuli  promulgarint' 

*  Adv.  Mardon.  iv.  5.  r^^^^i^ 
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of  the  synoptic  Gospels  to  St.  John  ^^  and  he  terms  the  latter 
the  cvayycXtoy  irvcvfuiriiedv  o.  \\,  ig  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
intellectual  atmosphere  of  that  famous  GrsBco-Egyptian  school 
would  not  have  been  favourable  to  any  serious  countenance  of  a 
really  suspected  document.  At  Rome  St  John's  Gospel  was 
certainly  received  as  being  the  work  of  that  Apostle  in  the  year 
170.  This  is  clear  from  the  so-termed  Muratorian  fragment  p  ; 
and  if  in  receiving  it  the  Roman  Church  had  been  under  a  delu- 
sion so  fundamental  as  is  implied  by  the  Tubingen  hypothesis, 
St.  John's  own  pupil  Polycarp  might  have  been  expected  to  have 
corrected  his  Roman  brethren  when  he  came  to  Rome  in  the 
year  163.  In  the  farther  East,  St.  John's  Gospel  had  already 
been  translated  as  a  matter  of  course  into  the  Peschito  Syriac 
version  4.  It  had  been  translated  in  Africa  into  the  Latin  Yersio 
Itala  ^,     At  or  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  century  two  works 

"  Westcott,  Canon  of  tbe  New  Testement,  md  ed.  p.  104.  See  Mr. 
Westcott^s  remarks  on  St.  Clement*s  antecedents  and  position  in  the  Chnrch, 
ibid.  pp.  298,  399.  St.  Clement  lived  from  about  165  to  aao.  He  flourished 
as  a  Christian  Father  under  Severus  and  Caracalla,  193-2  aa 

o  Eas.  Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  14,  condensing  Clement's  account,  sajs,  r^y  iiirroi 
*IaMiyn}v  (fcrxaroy  avvi96yra  5rt  rh  (rw/iariKck  it^  rois  cvayycAlou  ScS^Awroi, 
TpoTparipra  ivh  r&y  yvwpifiMt^,  tlvtifAuri  $wpofni$4in'a,  TyfVfjMTuchv  voc^acu 
€twyy4\iop» 

p  Westcott  on  the  Canon,  p.  1 70.  The  Muratorian  fragment  cJaims  to 
have  been  written  by  a  contemporary  of  Pius  I.,  who  probably  ruled  the 
Roman  Church  from  about  a.d.  14a  to  157.  'Pastorem  vero  nuperrimi 
temporihus  nottrU  in  urbe  Roma  Hennas  conscripsit,  sedente  cathedWl  urbis 
Romse  ecclesis  Pio  episcopo  fratre  ejus.'  Cfl  Hilgenfeld,  Der  Kanon  and  die 
Kritik  des  N.  T.,  p.  39,  sqq. 

4  On  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  exact  date  of  the  Peschito ,  see  'Mr. 
Westcott*s  remarks.  Canon  of  New  Testament,  pp.  ao6-aio.  Referring 
(i)  to  the  Syriac  tradition  of  its  Apostolic  origin  at  Edessa,  repeated  by 
Gregory  Bar  Hebrcus ;  (a)  to  the  necessary  existence  of  an  early  Syriac 
version,  implied  in  the  controversial  writings  of  Bardesanes;  (3)  to  the  quo- 
tations of  Hegesippus  from  the  Syriac,  related  by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl.  it. 
aa) ;  (4)  to  the  antiquity  of  the  language  of  the  Peschito  as  compared  with 
that  of  St.  Ephrem,  and  the  high  authority  in  which  this  version  was  held  by 
that  Father ;  (5)  to  the  liturgical  and  general  use  of  it  by  heretical  as  well  as 
orthodox  Syrians ;  and  (6)  to  the  early  translations  made  from  it ; — Mr. 
Westcott  concludes  that  in  the  absence  of  more  copious  critical  resources 
which  might  serve  to  determine  the  date  of  this  version  on  philological 
grounds,  '  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  desert  the  opinion  which  has  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  tl^e  most  competent  scholars,  that  its  formation  is  to 
be  fixed  vnthin  the  first  half  of  ike  second  ctntvry.^  (p.  an.)  That  it  was 
complete  then  in  a.  d.  150-160,  we  may  assume  without  risk  of  serious  error. 

'  This  version  must  have  been  made  before  a.  d.  i  70.  '  How  much  m(fre 
ancient  it  really  is  cannot  yet  be  discovered.  Not  only  is  the  character  of  the 
version  itself  a  proof  of  its  extreme  age,  but  the  mutual  relation  of  different 
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were  published  which  implied  that  the  four  Gospels  had  long 
been  received  as  of  undoubted  authority :  I  refer  to  the  Harmo- 
nies of  Theophilus  ■,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  of  Tatian  *,  the  hete- 
rodox pupil  of  St  Justin  Martyr.  St.  John  is  quoted  by  either 
writer  independently,  in  the  work  which  was  addressed  by  Theo- 
philus to  Autolycus  ^,  and  in  the  Apology  of  Tatian  ».  When, 
about  the  year  170,  ApoUinaris  of  Hierapolis  points  out  the 
bearings  of  the  different  eyangelical  narratives  upon  the  Quarto- 
deciman  controversy,  his  argument  implies  a  familiarity  with 
St.  John.  ApoUinaris  refers  to  the  piercing  of  our  Lord's  Sidey, 
and  Polycrates  of  Ephesus  speaks  of  John  as  the  disciple  who 
lay  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus  ■.  Here  we  see  that  the  last  Gospel 
must  have  been  read  and  heard  in  the  Christian  Churches  with 
a  care  which  dwells  upon  its  distinctive  peculiarities.  It  is 
surely  inconceivable  that  a  work  of  such  primary  claim  to  speak 
on  the  question  of  highest  interest  for  Christian  believers  could 
have  been  forged,  widely  circulated,  and  immediately  received 
by  Africans,  by  Romans,  by  Gauls,  by  Syrians,  as  a  work  of  an 
Apostle  who  had  passed  to  his  rest  some  sixty  years  before. 
And,  if  the  evidence  before  us  ended  here,  we  might  fairly  infer 
that,  considering  the  difficulties  of  communication  between 
Churches  in  tlie  sub-apostolic  age,  and  the  various  elements  of 
moral  and  intellectual  caution,  which,  as  notably  in  the  case  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  were  likely  to  delay  the  oecumenical 

parts  of  it  shew  that  it  was  made  originally  by  different  hands;  and  if  so,  it 
is  natural  to  conjecture  that  it  was  coeval  with  the  introduction  of  Chris* 
tianity  into  Africa,  and  the  result  of  the  spontaneous  effort  of  African 
Christians.'  (Westoott  on  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  224,  225.) 
Mr.  Westcott  shews  from  Tertullian  (Adr.  Praz.  c  5  ;  De  Monog.  c.  11) 
that  at  the  end  of  the  century  the  Latin  traruicUitm  of  Bt.  John* 9  Ooapel  had 
been  so  generally  circulated  in  Africa,  as  to  have  moulded  the  popular  theo- 
logical dialect.  (Ibid.  pp.  ai8,  219.) 

•  At  latest  Theophilus  was  bishop  from  a.d.  168  to  180.  St.  Jerome 
■ays:  'Theophilus  .  .  •  quatuor  evangelistarum  in  unum  opus  dicta  com- 
pingens,  ingenii  sui  nobis  monumenta  dimisit.'  Epist  121  (aL  15))  ad 
Algtts,c  6. 

*  Bus.  Hist.  Ecd.  iv.  39 :  6  Tariayis  awdtptidy  ru^a  km  cweeywy^v  oIk  oW 
twwt  r&p  €hayy€)J«iv  irwOclf  rh  Aih  ruradpotp  rovro  irpoirw6fiaa€P.  Theo- 
doret.  Her.  Fab.  i.  20 ;  Westcott,  Canon>  pp.  279,  280,  sqq. 

^  Ad  AutoL  ii.  31.  p.  174,  ed.  Wolf.  Cf.  St.  John  i.  i,  3.  Theophilus  is 
the  first  writer  who  quotes  St.  John  by  name, 

>  Orat.  contr.  Grec.  c.  4  (St.  John  iv.  24);  e,  5  (Ibid.  1.1);  c.  13 
(Ibid.  i.  5);  c.  19  (Ibid.  i.  3). 

r  Chron.  Pasch.  p.  14 ;  cf.  St.  John  xix.  34 ;  Routh,  i.  160,  sq.;  Westcott, 
Canon  of  New  Testament,  pp.  198,  199. 

«  Apud  EuB.  T.  24.    Cf.  St.  John  xiii.  23,  xxi.  20.      Digitized  by  Google 
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reception  of  a  canonical  book^  St  John's  €k>8pel  must  have  been 
in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  centuiy. 

But  the  eyidence  does  not  desert  us  at  this  point  Through 
Tatian  we  ascend  into  the  earlier  portion  of  the  centuiy  as 
represented  by  St  Justin  Martyr.  It  is  remarkable  that 
St  Justin's  second  Apology,  written  in  i6i,  contains  fewer 
allusions  to  the  Gospels  than  the  earlier  Apology  written  in 
138,  and  than  the  intermediate  composition  of  this  Father,  his 
Dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypho.  Now  passing  by  recent  theories 
respecting  a  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews*  or  a  Gospel  of  Peter,  by 
which  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  weaken  St  Justin's 
witness  to  the  synoptic  Evangelists,  let  us  observe  that  his 
testimony  to  St  John  is  particularly  distinct.  Justin's  emphatic 
reference  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  to  our  Lord^,  not  to 
mention  his  quotation  of  John  the  Baptist's  reply  to  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  Jews<),  and  of  our  Saviour^s  language  about  the 
new  birth^,  makes  his  knowledge  of  St.  John's  Gospel  much 
more  than  a  probability^  Among  the  great  Apostolic  fathers, 
St.  Ignatius  alludes  to  St  John  in  his  Letter  to  the  Romans^, 
and  St.  Polycarp  quotes  the  Apostle's  first  Epistle?.  In  these 
sub-apostolic  writings  there  are  large  districts  of  thought  and 


*  On  the  identity  of  tlie  'Gospel  of  the  HebrewB*  with  the  original  Hebrew 
draught  of  the  Grospel  of  St.  Matthew,  see  the  remarks  of  Tischendorf  in  his 
pamphlet,  Wann  wurden  unsere  Evangelien  verfisisst?  pp.  17-19.  To  that 
admirable  compendium  I  am  indebted  for  several  remarks  in  the  text  of  this 
and  the  following  pages. 

^  Cf.  Tischendorf,  Wann  wurden  unsere  Evangelien  verfigtsst?  p.  16  :  *  Die 
Uebertragung  des  Logos  auf  Christus,  von  der  uns  keine  Spur  weder  in  der 
Synoptikem  noch  in  den  altesten  Parallelschriften  derselben  -vorliegt,  an 
roehreren  Stellen  Justins  Ton  Johannes  abzuleiten  ist.' 

«  Ibid.  Dialog,  cum  Tryph.  88.     Cf.  St.  John  i.  20. 

*  Apolog.  i.  61 :  ira2  7*^  h  Xpierhs  tlwtp-  **Ai'  fiij  hnefwrn^nrt,  ov  ^^ 
tlff4\$TiTt  ctf  rV  /ScurtXcfay  rwy  oOpwoiy'*  "Ort  Si  Ktd  iu^ivarov  fit  rks  fnkrpas 
ray  T€Kov<r£y  rohs  £ra|  y€vofi4yovs  ififi^yai  ^ay^phr  vaaly  im,  Cf.  Westoott, 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  130. 

«  Cf.  however  Mr.  Westcott's  remarks  (Canon  of  the  New  Testament, 
p.  145)  on  the  improbability  of  St.  John's  being  quoted  in  apologetic  writings 
addressed  to  Jews  and  heathen.  St.  Justin  nevertheless  does  *  exhibit  types 
of  language  and  doctrine  which,  if  not  immediately  dra?m  from  St«  John  (why 
not?),  yet  mark  the  presence  of  hia  if^uence  and  the  recognition  of  his 
authority.'  Westcott,  Ibid.  Besides  the  passages  already  alluded  to,  St. 
Justin  appears  to  refer  to  St.  John  xii.  49  in  Didog.  cum  Tryph.  c.  56 ;  to 
St.  John  i.  1 3  in  Dialog,  c.  63  ;  to  St  John  vii.  1  a  in  Dialog,  c.  69 ;  to  St. 
John  i.  12  in  Dialog,  c.  123.     Cf.  Lucke,  Comm.  Ev.  Joh.  p.  34,  sqq. 

'  St.  Ign.  ad.  Rom.  c.  7.    Cf.  St.  John  vi  3a,  48,  53,  xvi.  1 1. 

«  Ep.  ad  PhiL  c  7.    Cf.  I  St.  John  iv.  3.  GoOqIc 
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expression,  of  a  type  nnmistakeably  Johanneanl^,  which,  like 
St.  Justin's  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  witness  no  less  powerfully  to 
the  existence  of  St.  John's  writings  than  direct  citations.  The 
Tubingen  writers  lay  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  short 
fragment  of  Fapias  which  we  possess,  nothing  is  said  about 
St  John's  Gospel^.  But  at  least  we  have  no  evidence  that 
Papias  did  not  speak  of  it  in  that  larger  part  of  his  writings 
which  has  been  lost  J ;  and  if  his  silence  is  a  valid  argument 
against  the  fourth  Gospel,  it  is  equally  available  against  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  and  even  against  each  one  of  those  four 
Epistles  which  the  Tubingen  writers  themselves  recognise  as  the 
work  of  St.  Paul. 

The  testimony  of  the  Catholic  Church  during  this  century  is 
sapplemented  by  that  of  the  contemporary  heretics.  St.  Irenseus 
has  pointed  out  how  the  system  of  the  celebrated   Gnostic, 

^  Cf.  St.  Bam.  Ep.  t.  vi.  xii.  (cf.  St.  John  iii.  14);  Henn.  Past.  Simil.  ix.  la 
(cf.  Ibid.  z.  7,  9,  xiv.  6)  ;  St.  Ignat.  ad  Philad.  7  (cf.  Ibid.  iii.  8) ;  ad  Tral.  8 
(c£l  Ibid.  Ti.  51)  ;  ad  Magnes.  7  (cf.  Ibid.  xiL  49,  z.  30,  liv.  11) ;  ad  Rom.  7 
(cf.  Ibid.  Ti.  32). 

*  Meyer,  Evan.  Johann.  Einl.  p.  14:  *Die  Continuit&t  [i.e.  of  the  evidence 
in  favoar  of  the  fourth  Gospel]  geht  sowohl  von  Irensus  iiber  Polycarp,  ala 
anch  von  Papias,  sofem  diesem  der  Gebrauch  des  ersten  Briefs  Joh.  bezengt 
ist,  fiber  den  Presbyter  Johannes,  aitf  den  Apostd  Belbst  zurUck,  Dass  aber 
das  Fragment  des  Papias  das  Evangel.  Joh.  nicht  erwahnt,  kann  nichts 
▼erschlagen,  da  es  iiberhanpt  keine  schriftlichen  Quellen,  ans  welchen  er  seine 
Nachrichten  gescbopft  habe,  aufiUhrt,  vielmehr  das  Yer&hren  des  Papias 
dahin  bestimmt,  dass  er  bei  den  Apostelschtllem  die  Aussagen  der  Apostel 
erknndet  habe,  und  dessen  ausdriicklichen  Gmndsatz  ausspricht :  oit  yiip  rit 
ix  tAp  fiifiXittp  ro<rovT6y  fit  &p9\€iv  &w€\dfjificwoy,  Zvov  tk  wapi^  (^ffiis  ^^vrjs 
md  /Miro^tnis.  Papias  wirft  hier  die  damals  vorhandenen  evangelischeu 
Schriften  (rmv  fii0\tuy)  deren  eine  Meoge  war  (Luk.  i.  z)  alle  ohne  Answahl 
znsammen,  und  wie  er  das  Evangel.  Matthsei  und  das  des  Marcus  mit 
daninter  begriffen  hat,  welche  beide  er  spater  besonders  erwahnt«  so  kann  er 
anch  das  Evangel.  Joh.  mit  bei  rSr  fitfixltw  gemeint  haben,  da  Papias  einen 
Begriff  von  hanonischen  Evangelien  als  solchen  offenbar  noch  nicht  hat  (vergl. 
Credn.  BeAtr.  i.  p.  '23),  und  diese  auszuzeichnen  nicht  veranlasst  ist.  Wenn 
aber  weiterhin  Ensebius  noch  zwei  Aussagen  des  Papias  tlber  die  Evangelien 
des  Mark,  und  Matthaus  anfUhrt,  so  wird  demit  unser  Evangelium  nicht 
aosgesdilossen,  welches  Papias  in  anderen  Theilen  seines  Buchs  erwahnt 
halwn  kann,  sondern  jene  beiden  Aussagen  werden  nur  deshalb  bemerklich 
gemacht,  weil  sie  liber  die  EnttUkung  jener  Evangelien  etwas  Absonderliches, 
besonders  Merkwiirdiges  enthalten,  wie  auch  das  als  besonders  bemerkens* 
werth  Ton  Eusebius  angefUhrt  wird,  dass  Papias  aus  zwei  epistolischen 
S^riften  (I  Joh.  u.  i  Petr.)  Zeugnisse  gebrauche,  und  eine  Erzahlung  habe, 
weiche  sidi  im  Hebruer-Evangel.  iinde.'    Cf  also  Westcott,  Canon,  p.  65. 

1  It  should  be  added  that  Papias  is  stated  by  Eusebius  (iii.  39)  to  haTo 
quoted  St.  John's  First  Epistle.  This  he  could  hardly  have  done,  without 
acknowledging  St.  John's  Gospel  ^  ^ . ._ ., J 
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Yalentinus,  was  mainly  based  upon  a  perversiou  of  St.  John's 
Gospel  t.  This  assertion  is  borne  out  by  that  remarkable  work, 
the  Philosophumena  of  St.  Hippolytus,  which,  as  we  in  Oxford 
well  remember,  was  discovered  some  few  years  since  at  Mount 
Athosl  Of  the  pupils  of  Yalentinus,  Ptolemieus  quotes  from 
the  prologue  of  St  John's  Gospel  in  his  extant  letter  to  Flora°^. 
Heracleon,  another  pupil,  wrote  a  considerable  commentary 
upon  St  John  ^.  Heracleon  lived  about  150;  Yalentinus  was 
a  contemporary  of  Marcion,  who  was  teaching  at  Eome  about 
140.  Marcion  had  originally  admitted  the  claims  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  and  only  denied  them  when,  for  the  particular  purposes 
of  his  heresy,  he  endeavoured  at  a  later  time  to  demonstrate  an 
opposition  between  St.  Paul  and  St  Johno.  Basilides  taught 
at  Alexandria  under  Adrian,  apparently  about  the  year  120. 
Basilides  is  known  to  have  written  twenty-four  books  of  com- 
mentaries on  the  Gospel  P ;  but  if  it  cannot  be  certainly  affirmed 
that  some  of  these  conmientaries  were  on  St  Johu,  it  is  certain 
from  St  Hippolytus  that  Basilides  appealed  to  texts  of  St.  John 
in  favour  of  his  system  <i.     Before  Basilides,  in  the  two  first 

^  St.  Irensus  (Hser.  iii.  1 1,  7)  lays  down  the  general  position :  'Tanta  est 
circa  Evangelia  biec  firmitas,  ut  et  ipai  hsretid  testimoniam  reddant  eis,  et 
ei  ipsis  egrediens  umisquisqae  eorum  conetitr  snam  confirmare  doctrinam.' 
After  illustrating  this  from  the  cases  of  the  Ebiutiites,  Marcion,  and  the  Ce- 
rinthians,  he  proceeds,  '  Hi  autem  qui  a  Valentino  sunt,  eo  [sc.  evangelio] 
quod  est  secundum  Johannem  ^^UmaimJ^  utentet,  ad  ostensionem  conjoga- 
tionum  suarum ;  ex  ipso  detegentur  nihil  rectd  dioentes.'  *  Gewiss  war  (says 
Meyer)  die  ganze  Theosophie  des  Valentin  mit  auf  Johanneischem  Gnmd 
und  Boden  erwachsen.  .  .  .  Die  Valentinianische  Gnosis  mit  ihren  Aeonen, 
Syzygien  u.  s.  w.  verhKlt  sich  zum  Prolog  des  Joh.  wie  das  kunstUch  Gemachte 
und  Ausgesponnene  zum  Einfachen  und  Schopferischen.*  (Einl.  in  Joh.  p.  I  a, 
note.)    For  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  thb,  cf.  St.  Tren.  adv.  Her.  i.  8, 5. 

>  Cf.  Refut.  Her.  vi.  35,  init.,  for  the  use  made  by  Valentinus  of  St.  John  x.  8. 

™  Apud  St.  Epiph.  adv.  Hsr.  lib.  i.  torn.  i.  Her.  33 ;  PtoL  ad  Flor.  Ct 
St.  John  i.  3 ;  also  Stieren's  St.  Ireneus,  vol.  i.  p.  924. 

n  Fragments  of  Heracleon*s  Commentary  on  St.  John,  collected  firom 
Origen,  are  published  at  the  end  of  the  first  vol.  of  Stieren's  edition  of 
St.  Ireneus,  pp.  938-971.  St.  John  iv.  is  chiefly  illustrated  by  these  remains 
of  the  great  Valentinian  commentator.  Two  points  striJie  one  on  perusal  of 
them :  (1)  that  before  Heracleon's  time  St.  John's  Gospel  must  hare  acquired, 
even  among  heretics,  the  highest  authority ;  (2)  that  Heracleon  has  con- 
tinually to  resort  to  interpretations  so  forced  (as  on  St.  John  i.  3,  L  18, 
ii.  17;  dted  by  Westoott,  Canon,  p.  266,  note)  as  '  to  prove  sufficiently  that 
St.  John's  Grospel  was  no  Gnostic  work.* 

o  Tertullian.  adv.  Marcion.  iv.  3 ;  De  Carne  Christi,  c.  a ;  quoted  by 
Tischendorf,  Wann  wurden  unsere  Evangelien  verfiust  ?  pp.  25,  a6. 

P  Eusebius,  Hist  Eccl.  iv.  7,  7. 

«  Refiit.  Her.  vii.  22  (quoted  by  Tischendorij  ubi  supr.),  where  Basilides 


uses  St.  John  i.  9,  ii.  4.  C^ninn]( 
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decades  of  the  oentuiy,  we  find  Ophitic  Qnostics,  the  Kaase- 
nians^y  and  the  Peratae",  appealing  to  passages  in  St.  John's 
Gospel,  which  was  thus  already,  we  may  say  in  the  year  1 10, 
a  recognised  authority  among  sects  external  to  the  Catholic 
Church. 

It  may  further  be  observed  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
Paraclete  in  the  heresy  of  Montanus  is  a  manifest  perversion  of 
the  treatise  on  that  subject  in  St  John's  Gospel,  the  wide 
reception  of  which  it  accordingly  presupposes^.  The  Alogi, 
who  were  heretical  opponents  of  Montanism,  rejected  St.  John's 
Gospel  for  dogmatic  reasons,  which  are  really  confirmatory  of 
the  general  tradition  in  its  favour^.  Nor  may  we  forget  Celsus, 
the  keen  and  satirical  opponent  of  the  Christian  faith,  who 
wrote,  even  according  to  Dr.  Hilgenfeld,  between  160  and  170, 
but  more  probably,  as  is  held  by  other  authorities,  as  early  as 
150.  Celsus  professes  very  ostentatiously  to  confine  himself 
to  the  writings  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  ^ ;  but  he  refers  to 
St.  John's  Gospel  in  a  manner  which  would  be  utterly  incon> 
ceivable  if  that  book  had  been  in  his  day  a  lately  completed,  or 
indeed  a  handly  completed  forgeryy. 

This  evidence  might  be  largely  reinforced  from  other  quarters  ^ 
and  especially  by  an  examination  of  that  mass  of  apocryphal 
literature  which  belongs  to  the  earlier  half  of  the  second  century, 


'  Refat.  H«r.  v.  6  sqq.,  8  (St.  John  i.  3,  4) ;  c.  9  (Ibid.  iy.  ai,  and  iv.  10)  : 
quoted  by  Tiflchendoif. 
■  Ibid.  T.  la  sqq.,  16  (St  John  iii.  17,  i.  1-4) ;  c.  17  (Ibid.  viii.  44). 

*  See  however  Meyer,  Einl.  in  Job.  p.  13,  for  the  opinion  that  Montanism 
origfinally  grew  out  of  belief  in  the  Parousia  of  our  Lord.  Baur,  Christenthum, 
p.  213.  The  Paraclete  of  Montanus  was  doubtless  very  different  from  the 
Ptoadete  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  Still  St.  John's  Gospel  must  have  furnished 
the  name ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  idea  of  the  Montanistic  Paraclete  is 
origiinally  doe  to  the  fl^me  source,  although  by  a  rapid  development,  con- 
tortion, or  perversion,  the  Divine  Gift  announced  by  our  Lord  had  been  ex- 
changed for  Its  heretical  caricature.  The  rejection  of  the  promise  of  the 
Paraclete  alluded  to  by  St.  Ireneus  (adv.  Hser.  iii.  1 1. 9)  proceeded  not  from 
Montanists,  but  from  opponents  to  Montanism,  who  erroneously  identified 
the  teaching  of  St.  John's  Gospel  with  that  heresy. 

^  St.  Epiph.  Hser.  11.  3.    Cf.  Pressens^,  Jdsus-Christ,  p.  a  a  7. 

*  Origen,  oontr.  Celsum,  ii.  74. 

'  Ibid.  i.  67;  c£  St  John  li.  18.  Contr.  Celsum,  ii.  31,  36,  55;  cf. 
8t  John  xz.  97. 

*  E.g.  the  Letter  of  the  Churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  Eus.  v.  i,  which 
quotes  St.  John  zvi.  a  as  an  utterance  of  our  Lord  Himsdf.  Athenagoras, 
Leg.  pro  Christianis,  10 :  cf.  St.  John  i.  i-ii,  zvii.  a  1-33.  The  Clementine 
Homilies,  xiz.  aa ;  cf.  St.  John  iz.  a,  3,  iii.  5a,  z.  9,  27.  Recognitions, 
vi.  9 ;  cf.  St.  John  iii.  3-5,  ii.  48,  v.  33.  Ibid.  v.  la ;  cf.  St.  John  yiii^34. 
V]  *^ 
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and  the  relation  of  which  to  St  John's  Gospel  has  lately 
been  very  clearly  exhibited  by  an  accomplished  scholar^.  But 
we  are  already  in  a  position  to  admit  that  the  facts  before  us 
force  back  the  date  of  St.  John's  Gospel  within  the  lines  of  the 
first  century^  And  when  this  is  done  the  question  of  its 
authenticity  is  practically  decided.  It  is  irrational  to  suppose 
that  a  forgery  claiming  the  name  and  authority  of  the  beloved 
disciple  could  have  been  written  and  circulated  beneath  his  veiy 
eyes,  and  while  the  Church  was  still  illuminated  by  his  oral 
teaching.  Arbitrary  theories  about  the  time  which  is  thought 
necessary  to  develope  an  idea  cannot  rightly  be  held  to  counter- 
balance such  a  solid  block  of  historical  evidence  as  we  have  been 
considering.  This  evidence  shews  that,  long  before  the  year 
1 60,  St  John's  Gospel  was  received  throughout  orthodox  and 
heretical  Christendom,  and  that  its  recognition  may  be  traced 
up  to  the  Apostolic  age  itself.  Ewald  shall  supply  the  words 
with  which  to  close  the  foregoing  considerations.  '  Those  who 
since  the  first  discussion  of  this  question  have  been  really  con- 
versant with  it,  never  could  have  had  and  never  have  had  a 
moment's  doubt.  As  the  attack  on  St.  John  has  become  fiercer 
and  fiercer,  the  truth  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  has 
been  more  and  more  solidly  established,  error  has  been  pursued 
into  its  last  hiding-places,  and  at  this  moment  the  facts  before 
us  are  such  that  no  man  who  does  not  will  knowingly  to  choose 
error  and  to  reject  truth,  can  dare  to  say  that  the  foiurth  Gospel 
is  not  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John©.' 

Certainly  Ewald  here  expresses  himself  with  vehemence. 
Some  among  yourselves  may  possibly  be  disposed  to  complain 

*  Tischendorf,  Wann  wnrden  nnsere  Evangelien  yerfaast?  p.  35,  sqq. 
That  the  Acba,  PUati  in  particular  were  composed  at  the  beginniDg  of  the 
second  century,  appears  certain  from  the  public  appeal  to  them  which 
St.  Justin  makes  in  his  Apology  to  the  Roman  Emperor.  The  Acta  Pilati 
'presuppose  not  only  the  synoptists,  but  particularly  and  necessarily  the 
Gk)8pel  of  St.  John.  It  is  not  that  we  meet  with  a  passage  here  and  there 
quoted  from  that  Gospel.  If  that  were  the  case  we  might  suspect  later 
interpolation.  The  whole  history  of  the  condemnation  of  Jesus  is  based* 
essentially  upon  St.  John's  narratiye ;  while  in  the  accounts  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  the  Resurrection,  it  is  rather  certain  passages  of  the  synoptists 
which  are  particularly  suggested.' 

**  Pressens^,  J^sus-Christ,  p.  33a.  *  Rien  n'est  plus  Tain  que  de  yonloir 
faire  sortir  du  mourement  des  id^es  au  second  sibcle  I'Svangile,  qui  a  pr^- 
cis^ment  donn^  le  branle  k  ce  mouvement,  et  le  domine  apr^  raroir 
en&nt^.' 

«  Review  of  Renan's  Vie  de  J^sus,  in  the  Gottingen  Scientific  Journal, 

5  Aug.  1863 ;  quoted  by  Gratry,  J^sus-ChriBt^  p.  i  ip.^  ^ 

<^   [LECrr. 
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of  him  as  being  too  dogmatic.  For  it  may  be  that  yon  have 
made  impatience  of  certainty  a  part  of  your  creed;  and  you 
may  hold  that  a  certain  measure  of  cautious  doubt  on  all  sub- 
jects, is  inseparable  from  true  intellectual  culture.  Tou  may  urge 
in  particular  that  the  ureight  of  external  testimony  in  foyour  of 
St.  John's  Gospel  does  not  silence  the  difficulties  which  arise 
upon  an  examination  of  its  contents.  Tou  point  to  the  use  of 
a  mystical  and  metaphysical  terminology,  to  the  repetition  of 
abstract  expressions,  such  as  Word,  L^e,  Light,  Truth,  Para- 
clete. Tou  remark  that  St.  John's  Qospel  exhibits  the  Life  of 
our  Lord  under  an  entirely  new  aspect.  Not  to  dwell  im- 
moderately upon  points  of  detail,  you  insist  that  the  plan  of  our 
Lord's  life,  the  mam  scenes  of  His  ministry,  all  His  exhibitions 
of  miraculous  power  save  two,  the  form  and  matter  of  His  dis- 
courses, nay,  the  veiy  attitude  and  moral  physiognomy  of  His 
opponents,  are  so  represented  in  this  Gk>spel  as  to  interfere  with 
your  belief  in  its  Apostolical  origin. 

But  are  not  these  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel  explained  when 
we  consider  the  purpose  with  which  it  was  written  1 

I.  St  John's  Gospel  is  in  the  first  place  an  historical  sup- 
plement It  was  designed  to  chronicle  discourses  and  eyents 
which  had  been  omitted  in  the  narratives  of  the  three  preceding 
Evangelists.  Christian  antiquity  attests  this  design  with  re- 
markable unanimity^.  It  is  altogether  arbitrary  to  assert  that 
if  St  John  had  seen  the  works  of  earlier  Evangelists  he  would 
have  alluded  to  them ;  and  that  if  he  had  intended  to  supply 
the  omissions  of  their  narratives  he  would  have  formally  an- 
noxmced  his  intention  of  doing  so^.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe 
that  the  literary  conventionalities  of  modem  Europe  were  not 
those  of  the  sacred  writers,  whether  of  the  Synagogue^  or  of  the 
Church.  An  inspired  writer  does  his  work  without  the  self- 
consciousness  of  a  modem  composer ;  he  is  not  necessarily 
careful  to  define  his  exact  place  in  literature,  his  precise  obliga- 
tions to,  or  his  presumed  improvements  upon,  the  labours  of  his 
predecessors.     He  is  the  organ  of  a  Higher  Intelligence;  he 

'  See  especially  the  remarkable  passage  in  Ens.  Hist  Ecd.  iii.  24,  St  Epipb. 
Hser.  li.  51. 

*  Tliese  arguments  of  Lttcke  are  noticed  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  New  Test, 
part  i.  p.  306. 

*  'The  later  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  enlarge  upon  and  complete 
the  prophecies  of  the  earlier.  But  they  do  not  mention  their  names,  or 
declare  their  own  purpose  td  do  what  they  do.'  Townson,  pp.  134-147 ; 
quoted  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  ubi  supr.  ,^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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owes  both  what  he  borrows  and  what  he  is  believ^  to  originate 
to  the  Mind  Which  inspires  him  to  originate,  or  Which  guides 
him  to  select.  While  the  stream  of  sacred  truth  is  flowing  forth 
from  his  entranced  and  burning  soul,  and  is  being  forthwith 
crystallized  in  the  moulds  of  an  imperishable  language,  the 
eagle-eyed  Evangelist  does  not  stoop  from  heaven  to  earth  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  or  reserving  the  rights  of  authorship, 
by  displaying  his  care  to  acknowledge  its  obligations.  Certainly 
St.  John  does  repeat  in  part  the  narratives  of  his  predecessors^. 
But  this  repetition  does  not  interfere  with  the  suppUmcTUary 
character  of  his  work  as  a  whole^.  And  yet  his  Qospel  is  not 
only  or  mainly  to  be  regarded  as  an  historical  supplement.  It 
exhibits  the  precision  of  method  and  the  orderly  development  of 
ideaa  which  are  proper  to  a  complete  doctrinal  essay  or  treatise. 
It  is  indeed  rather  a  treatise  illustrated  by  history,  than  a  histoty 
written  with  a  theological  purpose.  Viewed  in  its  historicd 
relation  to  the  first  three  Gospels,  it  is  supplemental  to  them ; 
but  this  relative  character  is  not  by  any  means  an  adequate 
explanation  of  its  motive  and  function.  It  might  eadly  have 
been  written  if  no  other  Evangelist  had  written  at  all;  it 
has  a  character  and  purpose  which  are  strictly  its  own;  it 
is  part  of  a  great  whole,  yet  it  is  also,  in  itself  organically 
perfect. 

2.  St.  John*s  Gospel  is  a  polemical  treatise.  It  is  addressed 
to  an  intellectual  world  widely  different  from  that  which  had 
been  before  the  minds  of  the  earlier  Evangelists.  The  earliest 
forms  of  Gnostic  thought  are  recognisable  in  the  Judaizing 
theosophists  whom  St.  Paul  has  in  view  in  his  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians  and  the  Colossians.  These  Epistles  were  written  at 
the  least  some  thirty  years  before  the  fourth  Gospel.  The 
fourth  Gospel  confronts  or  anticipates  a  more  developed  Gno- 
sticism ;  although  we  may  observe  in  passing  that  it  certainly 
does  not  contain  references  to  any  of  the  &ll-grown  Gnostic 

I  As  in  chaps.  Ti.  and  zii. 

^  M.  Beoan  admits  the  supplementary  character  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  bat 
attributes  to  the  Evangelist  a  motive  of  personal  pique  in  writing  it.  He  was 
annoyed  at  the  place  assigned  to  himself  in  earlier  narratives !  '  On  est  tent^ 
de  croire,  que  Jean,  dans  sa  vieillesse,  ayant  lu  les  r^dts  ^vang^Iiques  qui 
drculaient,  d'une  part,  y  remarqua  diverses  inexactitudes,  de  Tantre,  hit 
froiss^  de  voir  qu'on  ne  lui  acoordait  pas  dans  Thistoire  du  Christ  one  asses 
grande  place ;  qu'alors  il  commen9a  i  dieter  one  foule  de  choses  qu'il  savait 
mieux  que  les  autres,  av€C  VinUntion  de  numtrer  gtie,  dans  heaucoup  de  eas  <n^ 
on  ne  parlait  que  de  Pierre,  U  avail  figuri  axec  €t  avant  Ivi'    Vie  de  J^sns, 


pp.  xiyii.  xiTiii  »i,.,  by  Google 
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sjBtems  which  belong  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  The 
fourth  Gospel  is  in  marked  opposition  to  the  distinctive  po- 
sitions of  Ebionites,  of  Docetse,  of  Cerinthians.  But  among 
these  the  Cerinthian  gnosis  appears  to  be  more  particularly 
contemplated.  In  its  earlier  forms  especially,  Gnosticism  was 
as  much  a  mischievous  intellectual  method  as  a  formal  heresy. 
The  GncflBtic  looked  upon  each  revealed  truth  merely  in  th- 
light  of  an  addition  to  the  existing  stock  of  materials  ready  to 
his  hand  for  speculative  discussion.  He  handled  it  accordingly 
with  the  freedom  which  was  natural  to  a  belief  that  it  was  in  no 
sense  beyond  the  range  of  his  intellectual  grasp.  He  com- 
mingled it  with  his  cosmical  or  his  psychological  theories ;  he 
remodelled  it ;  he  submitted  it  to  new  divisions,  to  new  com- 
binations. Thus  his  attitude  toward  Christianity  was  friendly 
and  yet  supercilious.  But  he  threatened  the  faith  with  utter 
destruction,  to  be  achieved  by  a  process  of  eclectic  interpretation. 
Cerinthus  was  an  early  master  of  this  art.  Cerinthus  as  a 
Chiliastic  Judaizer  was  naturally  disposed  to  Humanitarianism. 
As  an  eclectic  theorist,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  '  teaching  of 
the  EgyptiansV  he  maintained  that  the  world  had  been  created 
by  '  some  power  separate  and  distinct  from  Him  Who  is  above 
all.*  Jesus  was  not  bom  'of  a  virgin ;  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary;  He  was  bom  naturally  like  other  men.  But  the 
.£on  Christ  had  descended  upon  Jesus  after  His  baptism,  in  the 
form  of  a  dove,  and  had  proclaimed  the  unknown  Father,  and 
had  perfected  the  virtues  of  Jesus.  The  spiritual  impassible 
Christ  had  flown  back  to  heaven  on  the  eve  of  the  Passion  of 
Jesus ;  the  altogether  human  Jesus  of  Cerinthus  had  suffered 
and  had  risen  alone  ^,    To  this  fantastic  Christ  of  the  Cerinthian 


«  St.  Hippolytus,  Refiit  H»r.  vii.  33. 

k  St.  Irensus,  i.  26 :  '  £t  Cerinthus  autem  qnidam  in  AbiA  non  a  primo 
Deo  &ctam  esse  mnndum  docuit,  sed  a  virtute  quAdam  yalde  separate  et 
distanta  ab  eft  principalitate,  quae  est  super  universa,  et  ignorante  eum  qui 
est  super  omnia,  Deum.  Jesum  autem  subjedt,  uon  ex  virgine  natum 
(impossibile  enim  hoc  ci  visum  est);  fuiase  autem  Eum  Joseph  et  Marin 
filium  similiter  ut  reliqui  omnes  homines,  et  plus  potuisse  justitiii  et  prudentift 
et  sapientiA  ab  hominibus.  Et  post  baptismum  descendisse  in  earn  ab  ea 
principalitate  quae  est  super  omnia,  Christum  figur&  columbse ;  et  tunc  an- 
nnntiasse  incognitum  Patrem  et  virtutes  perfedsse ;  in  fine  attem  revolHsse 
iterum  Christum  de  Jesu,  et  Jesum  passnm  esse  et  resurrexisse ;  Christum 
autem  impassibilem  perseyer&sse,  existentem  spiritalcm.'  When  St.  Epi- 
phanins  represents  Cerinthus  as  affirming  that  Jesus  would  only  rise  at  the 
general  resurrection,  he  seems  to  be  describing  the  logical  results  of  the 
heresy,  not  the  actual  doctrine  which  it  embraced.    (Heer.  xxviii.  6.) 
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gnosis  St.  Jobn  opposes  the  counteracting  tnith  of  our  Lord*s 
Divine  and  Eternal  Nature,  as  numifested  in  and  through  His 
human  life.  This  Nature  was  united  to  the  Manhood  of  Jesus 
from  the  moment  of  the  Incarnation.  It  was  not  a  transient 
endowment  of  the  Person  of  Jesus ;  since  it  was  Itself  the  seat 
of  His  Personality,  although  clothed  with  a  human  form.  This 
Divine  Nature  was  'glorified'  in  Christ's  Passion,  as  also  in 
His  miracles  and  His  Besurrection.  St  John  disentangles  the 
Catholic  doctrine  from  the  negations  and  the  speculations  of 
Cerinthus  \  he  proclaims  the  Presence  among  men  of  the  Divine 
Word,  Himself  the  Creator  of  all  things,  incarnate  in  Jesus 
Christ 

3.  Thus  St  John's  Gospel  has  also  a  direct,  positive,  dogmatic 
purpose.  It  is  not  merely  a  controversial  treatise,  as  it  is  not 
merely  an  historical  appendix.  Its  teaching  is  far  deeper  and 
wider  than  would  have  been  necessary,  in  order  to  refute  the 
errors  of  Cerinthus.  It  teaches  the  highest  revealed  truth  con- 
cerning the  Person  of  our  Lord.  Its  substantive  and  enduring 
value  consists  in  its  displaying  the  Everlasting  Word  or  Son  of 
God  as  historically  incarnate,  and  as  uniting  Himself  to  His 
Church. 

The  peculiarities  of  St.  John's  Gospel  are  explained,  when 
this  threefold  aspect  of  it  is  kept  in  view.  As  a  supplementary 
narrative  it  presents  us,  for  the  most  part,  with  particulars 
concerning  our  Blessed  Lord  which  are  unrecorded  elsewhere. 
It  meets  the  doubts  which  might  naturally  have  arisen  in  the 
later  Apostolical  age,  when  the  narratives  of  the  earlier  Evan- 
gelists had  been  for  some  time  before  the  Church.  If  the 
question  was  raised,  why,  if  Jesus  was  so  holy  and  so  super- 
natural a  Person,  His  countrymen  and  contemporaries  did  not 
believe  in  Him,  St.  John  shews  the  moral  causes  which  account 
for  their  incredulity.  He  pourtrays  the  fierce  hatred  of  the 
Jews  against  the  moral  truth  which  they  had  rejected;  he 
exhibits  this  hatred  as  ever  increasing  in  its  intensity  as  the 
sanctity  of  Jesus  shines  out  more  and  more  brightly.  If  men 
asked  anxiously  for  more  proof  that  the  Death  and  Besurrection 
of  Jesus  were  real  events,  St  John  meets  that  demand  by 
recording  his  own  experience  as  an  eye-witness,  and  by  carefully 
accumulating  the  witness  of  others.  If  it  was  objected  that 
Christ's  violent  Death  was  inconsistent  with  His  Divine  dainis, 
St.  John  points  out  that  \^  was  strictly  voluntary,  and  even 
that  by  it  Christ's  true  glorification  was  achieved.  If  the 
authority  of  the  Apostles  and  of  those  who  were  succeeding 
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them  was  popularly  depreciated  on  the  score  of  their  being 
rude  and  illiterate  men,  St.  John  shews  from  the  discourse 
in  the  supper-room  that  the  claims  of  Apostles  upon  the 
dutiful  submission  of  the  Church  did  not  depend  upon  anj 
natural  advantages  which  thej  possessed.  Jesus  had  promised 
a  Diyine  Comforter^  Who  was  to  guide  them  into  the  whole 
truth,  and  to  bring  to  their  minds  whatever  He  had  said 
to  them  I 

As  a  polemical  writer,  St.  John  selects  and  marshals  his 
materials  with  a  view  to  confuting,  from  historical  data,  the 
Humanitarian  or  Docetic  errors  of  the  time.  St.  John  is 
anxious  to  bring  a  particular  section  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  to 
bear  upon  the  intellectual  world  of  Ephesus^".  He  puts  for- 
ward an  aspect  of  the  original  truth  which  was  certain  to 
command  present  and  local  attention;  he  is  sufficiently  in 
correspondence  with  the  age  to  which  he  ministers,  and  with 
the  speculative  temper  of  l^e  men  around  him.  He  had  been 
led  to  note  and  to  treasure  up  in  his  thought  certain  phases 
of  the  teaching  and  character  of  Jesus  with  especial  care.  He 
had  rememberod  more  accurately  those  particular  discourses, 
in  which  Jesus  speaks  of  His  eternal  relation  to  the  Father, 
and  of  the  profound  mystic  communion  of  life  into  which  He 
would  enter  with  His  followers  through  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
the  Sacraments.  These  cherished  memories  of  St.  John's  earlier 
years,  unshared  in  their  completeness  by  less  privileged  Apo- 
stles, were  well  fitted  to  meet  the  hard  necessities  of  the  Church 
daring  the  closing  years  of  the  beloved  disciple.  To  St.  John 
the  gnosis  of  Cerinthus  must  have  appeared  to  be  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  sacred  certainties  which  he  had  heard  from 
the  lips  of  Jesus,  and  which  he  treasured  in  His  heart  and 
memory.  In  order  to  confute  the  heresy  which  separated  the 
man  Jesus  from  the '  iElon '  Christ,  he  had  merely  to  publish  what 
be  remembered  of  the  actual  words  and  works  of  Jesus  ^,  His 
translation  of  those  divine  words  may  be  coloured,  by  a  phrase- 
ology current  in  the  school  which  he  is  addressing,  sufficiently 
to  make  them  popularly  intelligible.  But  the  peculiarities  of 
his  language  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  criticism,  while 
they  are  naturally  explained  by  the  polemical  and  positively 
doctrinal  objects  which  he  had  in  view.     To  these  objects,  the 

>  Cf.  Aiford,  Greek  Test.  voL  L  Prolegom.  p.  60. 

™  St.  Irensena  adv.  Hser.  iii.  i.  See  Ebmitl's  discussion  of  the  objections 
which  have  been  urged  against  this  statement.  Gospel  History,  pt.  3» 
div.  1,  4  127.  *  C£  Pressens^,  J^sos-Christ,  p.  246.  t 
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language,  the  historical  arrangement,  the  selection  from  con- 
versations and  discourses  before  unpublished,  the  few  deeply 
significant  miracles,  the  description  of  opponents  by  a  generic 
name  — the  *  Jews' —  which  ignores  the  differences  of  character, 
class,  and  sect  among  them,  and  notices  them  only  so  far  as 
they  are  in  conflict  with  the  central  truth  manifested  in  Jesus, 
— all  contribute.  But  these  very  peculiarities  of  the  fourth 
Qospel  subserve  its  positive  devotional  and  didactic  aim  even 
more  directly  than  its  controversial  one^.     The   false   gnosis 

o  The  internal  difficulties  urged  against  St.  John's  Gospel  appear  to  be 
overborne  by  the  weight  of  the  external  testimony,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  characteristics  and  necessities  of  the  later  Apostolical  age.     These 
difficulties  may  however  be  very  briefly  summarized  as  follows : — 
I.  As  to  time: 
(a)  '  The  fourth  Gospel  implies  a  long  Ministry,  with  festivals  for  its 
landmarks.'    But  the  three,  (Westoott,  Study  of  Gospeb,  267,)  at 
least  allow  of  a  ministry  as  long  as  the  fourth  can  require ;  while 
reference  to  the  festivals  was  natural  in  a  narrative,  the  main  scene 
of  which  is  laid  at  Jerusalem. 
(i8)  'The  fourth  Gospel  appears  to  place  the  crucifixion  on  ^Hsan  14, 
the  three  on  Nisan  15.'     This  real  difficulty  has  been  explained 
by  various  hypotheses,  as 
e.g.  (i)  Of  a  passover  anticipated  by  our  Lord,  Bp.  Ellicott,  Huls.  Lect, 
p.  332,  and  others.    This  is  perhaps  most  satisfactory. 

(2)  Of  a  ptasover  postponed  by  the  chief  priests.  St.  Chrys.  Eatius. 
Wordsworth. 

(3)  Of  a  difference  of  computation,  as  to  the  true  day  of  the  Pftss- 
over,  owing  to  the  variation  between  the  Solar  and  Lunar 
reckonings.    Petavius,  qu.  by'Neale,  Int.  East.  ch.  ii.  1054. 

(4)  Of  a  possible  explanation  of  St.  John's  language,  (xviii.  28,  &c.,) 
which  would  make  it  consistent  with  the  date  of  Nisan  15,  as 
that  of  the  crucifixion.  Diet,  of  Bible,  vol.  ii.  720 ;  St.  Tho. 
Sum.  p.  iii.  q.  46.  a.  9.  The  objection  drawn  from  the  observance 
of  Nisan  14,  by  those  churches  in  the  second  centuxy  which 
inherited  St.  John's  traditions,  assumes  that  such  observance  was 
commemorative  of  the  Last  Supper,  and  not,  as  is  probable,  of  our 
Lord's  Death.    Cf.  Meyer,  Ev.  Joh.  Einl.  p.  18. 

If  none  of  these  explanations  be  quite  unobjectionable,  they  may  fairly 
warn  us  against  concluding  with  our  present  knowledge  that  the  difficulty 
is  by  any  means  insuperable. 

3.  As  to  the  scene  of  Christ's  teaching : — '  St.  John  places  it  chiefly  in 
Judsa;  the  three  in  Galilee.'  But  no  Gospel  professes  to  be  a  complete 
history  of  our  Lord's  actions,  and  records  of  a  Galilean  and  of  a  Judcan 
ministry  respectively  leave  room  for  each  other.  Westcott  on  the  Gospels, 
p.  265. 

3.  As  to  the  style  of  Christ's  teaching: — 'Si  J^sus  parlait  comme  le  veut 
Matthieu,  il  n'a  pu  parler  comme  le  veut  Jean.'  But,  the  difference  of 
subjects,  hearers,  and  circumstances  in  the  two  cases,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  differing  mental  peculiarities  of  the  Apostles  who  report  our  Lord's 
words,  will  account  for  the  difference  of  style.    The  phrases  assumed  to  be 
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is  refuted  bj  an  exhibition  of  the  true.  The  true  is  set  forth 
for  the  sake  of  Christian  souls.  These  things  '  are  written  that 
je  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Qod ;  and 
that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  His  Name  P.' 

We  may  perhaps  have  wondered  how  a  Galilean  fisherman 
could  have  been  the  author  of  a  subtle  and  sublime  theosophy, 
how  the  son  of  Zebedee  could  have  appropriated  the  language 
of  Athens  and  of  Alexandria  to  the  service  of  the  Crucifi^. 
The  answer  is  that  St.  John  knew  from  experience  the  blessed 
and  tremendous  truth  that  his  Lord  and  Friend  was  a  Divine 
Person.  Apart  from  the  guidance  of  the  Blessed  Spirit, 
St.  John's  mental  strength  and  refinement  may  be  traced  to 
the  force  of  his  keen  interest  in  this  single  fact.  Just  as  a 
desperate  moral  or  material  struggle  brings  to  light  forces  and 
resources  unused  before,  so  an  intense  religious  conviction  fer- 
tilizes intellect,  and  developes  speculative  talent,  not  unfrequently 
in  the  most  unlearned.  Every  form  of  thought  which  comes 
even  into  indirect  contact  with  the  truth  to  which  the  soul 
dings  adoringly,  is  scanned  by  it  with  deep  and  anxious  interest, 
whether  it  be  the  interest  of  hope  or  the  interest  of  apprehen- 
sion. St.  John  certainly  is  a  theosophic  philosopher,  but  he 
is  only  a  philosopher  because  he  is  a  theologian;  he  is  such 
a  master  of  abstract  thought  because  he  is  so  devoted  to  the 
Incarnate  God.  The  fisherman  of  Galilee  could  never  have 
written  the  prologue  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  or  have  guided 
the  religious  thought  of  Ephesus,  unless  he  had  clung  to  this 
sustaining  Truth,  which  makes  him  at  once  so  popular  and  so 
profound.  For  St.  John  is  spiritually  as  simple,  as  he  is 
intellectually  majestic.     In  this  our  day  he  is  understood  by 

peculiar  to,  and  really  of  frequent  occiurence  in  St.  John  are  by  no  means 
unknown  to  the  Synoptista.  E.  g.  The  antithesis  between  Light  and  darkness. 
4.  As  to  the  matter  of  Christ's  teaching : — Baur  begs  the  whole  question 
by  saying  that  Uhe  discourses  in  St.  John  could  not  be  historical,  since 
they  are  essentially  nothing  more  than  an  explanation  of  the  Logos-idea  Jm  '  » j^  i 

pat  forth  by  that  writer.'    This  might  be  true  if  th^  ^rinj^/nf  ^^n/  ■  J/# 

Logos  had  been  the  product  of  Gnostic  speculations.'  Ifut  it  Jesus  was*^     ^  V"^^ 
really  the  Dirine  Son,  manifesting  Himself  as  such  to  men,  such  language  ^  ia^"*^ 

as  that  reported  by  St.  John  is  no  more  than  we  should  expect.  St.  John 
never  represents  our  Lord  as  announcing  His  Divinity  in  the  terms  in 
which  it  is  announced  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Gospel;  he  would  have 
done  so,  had  he  really  been  creating  a  fictitious  Jesus  designed  to  illus-  .  « 
trate  a  particular  theosophic  speculation.  This  is  discussed  hereafter,  'fiXdAiT^^^*'^** 
p.  364.  See  Pressens^y  J^us-Christ,  p.  244;  Luthardt,  das  Johanneische  *  ^.  ^^wV*^^ 
Evaoj^um,  pp.  «6-35.  p  St.  John  xx.  ^ i^ o*  i'T*^ 
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the  religious  insight  of  the  unlettered  and  the  poor,  while  the 
learned  ean  sometimes  see  in  him  only  the  weary  repetition  of 
metaphysical  ahstractions.  The  poor  understand  this  sublime 
revelation  of  Qod,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  as  pure  Light  and 
Truth.  They  understand  the  picture  of  a  moral  darkness  which 
commits  and  excuses  sin,  and  which  hates  the  light.  They 
receive  gratefully  and  believingly  the  Son  of  Qod,  made  Man, 
and  conquering  evil  by  the  laying  down  His  Life.  They  follow, 
with  the  experience  of  their  own  temptations,  or  sins,  or  hopes, 
or  fears,  those  heart-searching  conversations  with  Nicodemus, 
with  the  Samaritan  woman,  with  the  Jews.  In  truth,  St  John's 
language  and,  above  all,  the  words  of  Christ  in  Stw  John,  are 
as  simple  as  they  are  profound.  They  still  speak  peace  and  joy 
to  little  children;  they  are  still  a  stumbling-block  to,  and  a 
condemnation  of,  the  virtual  successors  of  Cerinthus. 

II.  If  there  were  nothing  else  to  the  purpose  in  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament,  those  first  fourteen  verses  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  would  suffice  to  persuade  a  believer  in  Holy  Scripture  of 
the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  absolutely  God.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  regard  those  fourteen  verses  as  a  mere  prefatory  attack  upon 
the  gnosis  of  Cerinthus,  having  no  necessary  connexion  with  the 
narrative  which  follows,  and  representing  nothing  essential  to 
the  integrity  of  the  Apostle's  thought.  For,  as  Baur  very  truly 
observes,  the  doctrine  of  the  prologue  is  the  very  fundamental 
idea  which  underlies  the  whole '  Johannean  theology^.'  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  between  the  prologue  and  the  history  which 
follows  there  exists  an  intimate  organic  connexion.  The  pro- 
logue is  itself  the  beginning  of  the  history.  '  It  is  impossible,* 
says  Baur,  *to  deny  that  "the  Word  made  flesh »"*'  is  one  and 
the  same  subject  with  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  the  Word  Who  "  was  in  the  beginning,  Who  was  with  • 
Gk)d,  and  Who  was  God,"  on  the  other*.' 

Taking  then  the  prologue  of  St.  John's  Gospel  in  connexion 
with  the  verses  which  immediately  succeed  it,  let  us  observe  that 
St.  John  attaches  to  our  Lord's  Person  two  names  which  to- 
gether yield  a  complete  revelation  of  His  Divine  glory.  Our 
Lord  is  called  the  *  Word,'  and  the  '  Only-begotten  Son.'  It  is 
doubtless  true,  as  Neandcr  observes,  that  'the  first  of  these 
names  was'  put  prominently  forward  at  Ephesus,  'in  order  to 
lead  those  who   busied  themselves   with   speculations  on   tiie 
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Logos  as  the  centre  of  all  theophanies,  from  a  mere  reli^ons 
idealism  to  a  religious  realism,  to  lead  them  in  short  to  a 
recognition  of  God  revealed  in  Christ*.'  It  has  already  been 
shewn  that  the  Logos  of  St.  John  differs  materiallj  from  the 
Logos  of  later  Alexandrian  speculation,  while  it  is  linked  to 
great  lines  of  teaching  in  the  Old  Testament.  No  reason  can 
be  assigned  why  St.  John  had  recourse  to  the  word  Logos  at 
all,  unless  he  was  already  in  possession  of  the  underlying  fact 
to  which  this  word  supplied  a  philosopliical  form.  If  the  word 
did  express,  in  a  form  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  men  of  Ephe- 
sus,  a  great  truth  which  they  had  buried  beneath  a  heap  of 
errors,  that  truth,  as  Bruno  Bauer  admits,  must  have  been 
held  independently  and  previously  by  the  Apostle^.  The 
direct  expression  of  that  truth  was  St.  John's  primary  motive 
in  using  the  word;  his  polemical  and  corrective  action  upon 
the  Cerinthian  gnosis  was  a  secondary  motive. 

By  the  word  Logos,  then,  St.  J^hn  carries  back  his  history  of 
our  Lord  to-  a  point  at  which  it  has  not  yet  entered  into  the 
sphere  of  sense  and  time.  *  In  the  four  Gospels,*  says  St  Augus- 
tine, *  or  rather  in  the  four  books  of  the  one  Gospel,  the  Apostle 
St.  John,  dieservedly  compared  to  an  eagle,  by  reason  of  his 
spiritual  understanding,  has  lifted  his  enunciation  of  truth  to  a 
far  higher  and  sublimer  point  than  the  other  three,  and  by  this 
elevation  he  would  fain  have  our  hearts  lifted  up  likewise.  For 
the  other  three  Evangelists  walked,  so  to  speak,  on  earth  with 
our  Lord  as  Man.  Of  His  Godhead  they  said  but  a  few  things.. 
But  John,  as  if  he  found'  it  oppressive  to  walk  on  earth,  has 
opened  his  treatise  as  it  were  with  a  peal  of  thunder ;  he  has 
raised  himself  not  merely  above  the  earth,  and  the  whole  com- 
pass of  the  air  and  heaven,  but  even  above  every  angel-host,  and 
every  order  of  the  invisible  powers,  and  has  reached  even  to  Him. 
by  Whom  all  things  were  made,  in  that  sentence,  '^  In  the  begin- 
ning was  the  Word* J' ' 

Instead  of  opening  his  narrative  at  the  Human  Birth  of  our 
Lord,  or  at  the  commencement  of  His  ministry,  St  John  places 
himself  in  thought  at  the  starting-point  (as  we  should  conceive 
it)  of  all  timey.     Nay  rather,  it  would  seem  that  if  nniDl  at  the 

*  Neander,  Kirchengeschichte,  p.  549 ;  quoted  bj  Tholbck,  Ev.  Johan. 
kap.  I. 

«  Kritik  der  Evangel.  Gescbichte  dte  Jbh.  p.  5 ;  quoted  by  Tholuck,  ubi 
supra.  '  St.  Aug.  tr.  36  in  Johan. 

y  Meyer  in  loc.  note :  *  VSllig  unexegetisch  ist  die  Fassung  der  Socinianer 
(s.  Catech.  RacOT.  p.  135,  ed.  Oeder) :  kv  ipxp  beisse  in  }}}j^}OJxangdiV     j 
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beginning  of  Genesis  signifies  the  initial  moment  of  time  itself ; 
cV  a^yjn  rises  to  the  absolute  conception  of  that  which  is  anterior 
to,  or  rather  independent  of,  time*.  Then,  when  time  was  not, 
or  at  a  point  to  which  man  cannot  apply  1^  finite  conception  of 
time,  there  was — the  Logos  or  Word.  When  as  yet  nothing  had 
been  made,  He  tixM.  What  was  the  Logos  ?  Such  a  term,  in  a 
position  of  such  moment,  when  so  much  depends  on  our  rightly 
understanding  it,  has  a  moral  no  less  than  an  intellectual  claim 
upon  us,  of  the  highest  order.  We  are  bound  to  try  to  under- 
stand it,  just  as  certainly  as  we  are  bound  to  obey  the  command 
to  love  our  enemies.  No  man  who  carries  his  morality  into  the 
sphere  of  religious  thought  can  affect  or  afford  to  maintain,  that 
the  fundamental  idea  in  the  writings  of  St.  John  is  a  scholastic 
conceit,  with  which  practical  Christians  need  not  coneem  them- 
selves. And  indeed  St.  John's  doctrine  of  the  Logos  has  from 
the  first  been  scrutinized  anxiously  by  the  mind  of  Christendom. 
It  could  not  but  be  felt  that  the  term  Logos  denotes  at  the  very 
least  something  intimately  and  everlastingly  present  with  Crod, 
Wmething  as  internal  to  the  Being  of  God  as  thought  is  to  the 
Voul  of  manr*  In  truth  the  Divine  Logos  is  God  reflected  in  His 
own  eternal  Thought;  in  the  Logos,  God  is  His  own  Object 
Tliis  Infinite  Thought^  the  reflection  and  counterpart  of  God, 
subsisting  in  God  as  a  Being  or  Hypostasis,  and  having  a  ten* 
dency  to  self-communication, — such  is  the  Logos.  The  Logos 
is  the  Thought  of  God,  not  intermittent  and  precarious  l^e 
human  thought,  but  subsisting  with  the  intensity  of  a  personal 
form.  The  very  expression  seems  to  court  the  argument  of 
Athenagoras,  that  since  God  could  never  have  been  SKcyos^y  the 
Logos  must  have  been  not  created  but  eternal     It  su^ests 

'  Meyer  in  loc. :  *  Johannes  parallelisirt  zwar  den  Anfang  seines  Evan^I. 
mit  dem  Anfange  der  Genesis ;  aber  er  steigert  den  historischen  Begriff 
n^Kha^  welcher  (Gen.  i.  i)  den  Anfangsmoment  der  Zeit  selbst  bedeutet, 
zum  absoluten  Begriffe  der  VorzeiilicKkeiC  This  might  suffice  to  refute  the 
assertion  of  a  modem  writer  that  St.  John  does  not  teach  the  Btemity  of  the 
Divine  Word.  *  Une  des  theses  fondamentales  de  la  speculation  ecd^iastique, 
c^est  id^e  de  r^ternitd  da  Verbe.  Depuis  que  le  concile  de  Nic^  en  a  fait 
une  des  pierres  angulaires  de  la  th^ologie  Catholique,  sa  decision  est  rest^ 
Th^ritage  comroun  de  tons  les  syst^mes  orthodozes.  Eh  bien !  les  Merits  de 
Jean  n'en  parlent  pas.*  Reuss,  Th^ol.  Chr^t.  ii.  438.  The  author  is  mis- 
taken in  attributing  to  iv  ipxv  *^  merely  relative  force,  and  thence  arguing 
that  if  the  Word  is  eternal,  the  world  is  eternal  also  (Gen.  i.  i).  Beddes, 
Sths  ^»  6  A6yos,  How  is  the  Word  other  than  eternal,  if  He  is  thus  iden- 
tified with  the  ever-existing  Being  ? 

*  Athenag.  Suppl.  pro  Christ.  10  (46  D.  ed.  Otto) :  cTxcf  atrrhs  h  kcan^  r^ 
A6yoy,  iu^itos  h^oyiKhs  &¥,  ^  1 

^yitized  by  V^OOgK£i^£Qj^ 
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the  further  inference  that  since  reason  is  man's  noblest  faculty, 
the  Uncreated  Logos  must  be  at  least  equal  witb  God.  In  any 
case  it  might  have  been  asked  why  the  term  was  nsed  at  all,  if 
these  obvious  inferences  were  not  to  be  deduced  from  it ;  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  tbey  are  not  mere  inferences,  since  they  are 
warranted  by  tbe  express  language  of  St.  Jobn.  St.  John  says 
that  the  Word  was  *in  tbe  beginning.'  The  question  then 
arises :  What  was  His  relation  to  tbe  Self>existent  Being  1  He 
was  not  merely  irapi  t^  Gc^^,  along  witb  Gk)d,  but  wpAy  t6v  Bt6v, 
This  last  preposition  expresses,  beyond  the  fact  of  co-existence 
or  immanence,  tbe  more  significant  fact  of  perpetuated  inter- 
communion. The  face  of  the  Everlasting  Word,  if  we  may  dare 
BO  to  express  onrselves,  was  ever  directed  towards  tbe  face  of  the 
Everlasting  Father  <).  But  was  the  Logos  then  an  independent 
[  heittg,  existing  externally  to  the  One  God  ?  To  conceive  of  an 
independent  being,  anterior  to  creation,  would  be  an  error  at 
issue  with  the  first  trutb  of  monotheism ;  and  therefore  8co9  Jjv 
6  AAyos,  Tbe  Word  is  not  merely  a  Divine  Being,  but  He  is  in 
the  absolute  sense  God^.  Thus  from  His  eternal  existence  we 
ascend  first  to  His  distinct  Personality,  and  then  to  tbe  full  truth 
of  His  substantial  Godhead. 

Yet  the  Logos  necessarily  suggests  to  our  minds  the  further 
idea  of  communicativeness;  the  Logos  is  Speech  as  well  as 
Thoughts     And  of  His  actual  self-conmiunication   St  John 

*  St.  John  rrii.  5. 

«  Meyer  in  loc  :  *xp6s  bezeichnet  das  Befindlichsein  des  Logos  bei  Gott 
im  Gesichtspnnkte  der  Richtong  der  Gemeinschaft.*  Bernhardy,  Syntax, 
p.  265. 

'  Here  is  the  essential  difference  between  the  Logos  of  St.  John  and  the 
Logos  of  Philo.  Meyer,  who  apparently  holds  Philo  to  have  definitely  con- 
sider his  Logos  as  a  r^  hypostasis,  states  it  as  follows,  in  his  note  on  the 
words  col  B€^s  ^F  6  A6yos.  '  Wie  also  Johannes,  mit  dem  nichtartilralirten 
Ms  kein  niedrigeres  Wesen,  als  Gott  Selbst  hat,  bezeichnen  will ;  so  nnter- 
scheidet  sich  die  Johanneische  Logos-Idee  bestimmt  von  derjenigen  bei  Philo, 
weldier  9t6s  ohne  Artikel  im  Sinne  wesentlicher  Unterordnnng,  ja,  wie  Br 
Selbst  sagt,  iv  Koraxp^eu  (i.  p.  655,  ed.  Mangey)  Tom  Logos  priididrt  ;•--• 
wie  denn  anch  der  Name  6  Ztirrtpos  Bt6s,  welchen  er  ihm  giebt,  nach  ii« 
p.  625.  Enseb.  pnep.  Et.  vii.  13,  ausdriicklich  den  Begriff  eines  Zwischen- 
wesens  zwischen  Gott  und  dem  Menschen  bezeichnen  soil,  nach  desseh 
Bilde  Gott  den  Menschen  geschaffen  hat.  Dieaer  Subordinatianismns,  nach 
wdchem  der  Logos  zwar  ft.«B6pi6s  ns  9co0  ^6<ns,  sbet  rod  ix\¥  4\dTr»v, 
hr$p^ov  5i  Kptirrup  ist  (i.  p.  683)  ist  nicht  der  neu-testamentiiche,  welcher 
vielmehr  die  ewige  Wesenseinheit  des  Vaters  nnd  des  Sohnes  zur  Voransset- 
znng  hat  (Phil.  ii.  6 ;  Kol.  i.  15  f.)i  und  die  Unterordnung  des  letztem  in 
dessen  Abhilngigkeit  vom  Vater  setzt*  t 

•  Cf.  Delitzsch,  System  der  Biblischen  Psychologie,  p.  138.  ^^^  ^y ^ OglC; 
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mentions  two  phases  or  stages ;  the  first  crtalwn^  the  second 
revelation.  The  Word  unveils  Himself  to  the  soul  throujjh  the 
mediation  of  objects  of  sense  in  the  physical  world,  and  He  also 
unveils  Himself  immediately.  Accordingly  St.  John  says  that 
'all  things  were  made'  by  the  Word,  and  that  the  Word  Who 
creates  is  also  the  Revealer :  '  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  His  glory.'  He  possesses  Wfa, 
that  is,  in  St.  John,  the  totality  of  the  Divine  attributes.  This 
'glory'  is  not  merely  something  belonging  to  His  Essential 
Nature ;  since  He  allows  us  to  behold  It  Uirough  His  veil  of 
.  Flesh. 

What  indeed  this  96^  or  glory  was,  we  may  observe  by  con- 
sidering that  St  John's  writings  appear  to  bring  God  before  ua, 
at  least  more  particularly,  under  a  threefold  aspect 

1.  God  is  Life  ((0)17).  The  Father  is  *  living  f;'  He  Mias  life 
in  Himself ».'  God  is  not  merely  the  living  God,  that  is,  the 
real  God,  in  contrast  to  the  non-existent  and  feigned  deities  of 
the  heathen :  God  is  Life,  in  the  sense  of  Self-existent  Being ; 
He  is  the  Focus  and  the  Fountain  of  universal  life.  Tn  Him 
life  may  be  contemplated  in  its  twofold  activity,  as  issuing  from 
its  source,  and  as  returning  to  its  object.  The  Life  of  God 
passes  forth  from  Itself ;  It  lavishes  Itself  throughout  the  realms 
of  nothingness ;  It  summons  into  being  worlds,  systems,  intelli- 
gences, orders  of  existences  unimagined  before.  In  doing  this 
It  obeys  no  necessary  law  of  self-expansion,  but  pours  Itself 
forth  with  that  highest  generosity  that  belongs  to  a  perfect 
freedom.  That  is  to  say,  that  God  the  Life  is  God  the  Creator. 
On  the  other  hand,  God  is  Being  returning  into  Itself,  finding 
in  Itself  Its  perfect  and  consummate  satisfaction.  God  is  thus 
the  Object  of  all  dependent  life ;  He  is  indeed  the  Object  of  His 
own  Life;  all  His  infinite  powers  and  faculties  turn  ever  inward 
with  uncloyed  delight  upon  Himself  as  upon  their  one  adequate 
End  or  Object.  We  cannot  approach  more  nearly  to  a  definition 
of  pleasure  than  by  saying  that  it  is  the  exact  correspondence 
between  a  faculty  and  its  object.  Pleasure  is  thus  a  test  of 
vitality;  and  God,  as  being  Life,  is  the  one  Being  Who  is 
supremely  and  perfectly  happy. 

2.  Again,  God  is  Love  (dydnri)  \     Love  is  the  relation  which 

t  St.  John  vi.  57  :  MrrtiXf  /uc  6  (&p  Tlarfip, 

K  Ibid.  V.  26  :  6  tlar^p  ^x<'  C^^V  ^'^  iavrf. 

^  I  St.  John  iv.  8:  ^  fih  ityarwv,  obx  Kyvu  rhy  %t6v  5rx  h  Biht  itydni  itrrU. 
Ibid.  ver.  16:  6  Sths  hydmi  iarlf  icoi  6  fi4yoir  iy  rg  iiydrp,  h  ry  ©c^?  M^^ch 
ical  6  Bibs  iy  abrf,  ^,y,.... ., . . 
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subsists  between  God  and  all  that  lives  as  He  has  willed.  Love 
is  the  bond  of  the  Being  of  God.  Love  binds  the  Father  to  that 
Only  Son  Whom  He  has  begotten  from  all  eternity*.  Love 
itself  knows  no  beginning ;  it  proceeds  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son  from  all  eternity.  God  loves  created  life,  whether  in 
nature  or  in  grace  ;  He  loves  the  race  of  men,  the  unredeemed 
worlif^;  He  loves  Christians  with  a  special  love  I  In  beings  thus 
external  to  Himself,  God  loves  the  life  which  He  has  given  them; 
He  loves  Himself  in  them ;  He  is  still  Himself  the  ultimate, 
rightful,  necessary  Object  of  His  love.  Thus  love  is  of  His 
essence;  it  is  the  expression  of  His  necessary  delight  in  His 
own  existence. 

3.  Lastly,  God  is  Light  (0w().  That  is  to  say.  He  is  absolute 
intellectual  and  moral  Truth;  He  is  Truth  in  the  realms  of 
thought,  and  Truth  in  the  sphere  of  action.  He  is  the  All- 
knowing  and  the  perfectly  Holy  Being.  No  intellectual  igno- 
rance can  darken  His  all-embracing  survey  of  actual  and  possible 
fact ;  no  stain  can  soil  His  robe  of  awful  Sanctity.  Light  is  not 
merely  the  sphere  in  which  He  dwells  :  He  is  His  own  sphere 
of  existence ;  He  is  Himself  Light,  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness 
at  all™. 

These  three  aspects  of  the  Divine  Nature,  denoted  by  the 
terms  Life,  Love,  and  Light,  are  attributed  in  St.  John's  writings 
with  abundant  explicitness  to  the  Word  made  flesh. 

Thus,  the  Logos  is  Light.  He  is  ^  Light,  that  is,  the  Light 
Which  is  the  very  essence  of  Gk>d.  The  Baptist  indeed  preaches 
truth  ;  but  the  Baptist  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Light 
Which  he  heralds  ^,    The  Logos  is  the  true  Light  <>.     All  i£at 

•  St  John  ill.  35 :  h  IIoT^^p  hrfWK%  rhy  Tfty  koI  «Uto  Zt^Kty  iv  rf  X'V^ 
ovroO.  Ibid.  v.  20*,  6  y^  Uai^ip  ^iXct  rhv  Vibv,  Ktd  irima  Htlia^vaiy  abr^  t 
mirhs  Toicl.    Ibid.  x.  17,  zt.  9.    Ibid,  zirii.  24 :   ^cdriyo-eif  m^  ir/>^  fcaro^oA^f 

^  St.  John  iii.  16 :  oJh-v  yhp  itydr/ifftw  6  Bths  thy  fc<$a'ftov,  &er€  rhif  Vlhv 
aibrov  rhp  fiovoytyri  ISmitcv.  i  St.  John  iv.  10 :  ttSnbs  ^dinitr^y  iifuis,  koL 
Aa-^oTciAc  rhp  Tiw  aurov  IXofff/Aw  irtpl  t&¥  ofutpTMP  i/iuy.  Ibid.  ver.  19 : 
ilfUis  ieyairiifup  ainhr,  5ri  avrhs  irpmos  irycanictp  rifias, 

>  St.  John  ziv.  23,  zvi.  27. 

*^  I  St.  John.  i.  5  :  d  Btbs  ^«r  i(rTt,  ico)  ffKortok  h  aJbr^  ohtt  Hffrtv  ouSc/a/o. 
Ibid.  ver.  7:  avr6s  itrrw  ip  ry  ^t^  Here  ip  does  not  merely  point  to  the 
sphere  in  which  God  dwells.  In  St.  John  this  preposition  is  constantly  used 
to  denote  the  closest  possible  relationship  between  two  subjects,  or,  as  here, 
between  a  subject  and  its  attribute.  Cf.  Reuss,  Th^logie  Chr^tienne,  ii. 
p.  434,  for  this  as  well  as  many  of  the  above  observations  and  references. 

'  St,  John  i.  7 :  otros  i\$w  €ls  fjtofnupiap,  Xpa  fta(rnfp1i<rjf  ir«pl  rov  ^tards* 
Ibid.  ver.  8 :  oIk  ^p  Ikupos  rh  ^s,  &AX*  &a  fMfnvfr^ay  rtpl  rov  ^on6s. 
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has  reall J  enlarged  the  stock  of  intellectual  tniih  or  of  moral 
goodness  among  men,  all  that  has  ever  lighted  anj  soul  of  man, 
has  radiated  from  HimP.  He  procUums  Himself  to  be  the  Light 
of  the  world  %  and  the  Truth  ^ ;  and  His  Apostle,  speaking  of 
the  illumination  shed  by  Him  upon  the  Church,  reminds  Chris- 
tians that  'the  darkness  is  passing,  and  the  true  Light  now 
shineth  ».' 

The  Logos  is  Love.  He  refracts  upon  the  Father  the  fulness 
of  His  love  t.  He  loves  the  Father  as  the  Father  loves  Himself. 
The  Father's  love  sends  Him  into  the  world,  and  He  obeys  out 
of  love  ^.  It  is  love  which  draws  Him  together  with  the  Father 
to  make  His  abode  in  the  souls  of  the  faithful  \ 

The  Logos  is  Life.  He  is  the  Life  y,  the  eternal  Life  ^,  ^ 
Life  Which  is  the  Essence  of  God.  It  has  been  given  Him  to 
have  life  in  Himself,  as  the  Father  has  life  in  Himself*.  He 
can  give  life  ^ ;  nay,  life  is  so  emphatically  His  prerogative  gift^ 
that  He  is  called  the  Word  of  Life  «. 

Thus  the  Word  reveals  the  Divine  Essence ;  His  Incarnation 
makes  that  Life,  that  Love,  that  Light,  which  is  eternally  resident 
in  Gk)d,  obvious  to  souls  that  steadily  contemplate  Himself. 
These  terms,  Life,  Love,  Light— so  abstract^  so  simple,  so  sug- 

P  St.  John  !•  9:  ^  0ctfTi(ci  wdirra  Mponror  ipx^l^woif  tls  rhw  K6<rfUfp,  'Das 
^triC^w  irdpra  Mpuwoy,  als  charakteristische  WirkBamkeit  des  wahren  Lichts, 
bleibt  wahr,  wenngldch  empirisch  diese  Erleochtang  Ton  Yiden  nicht  emp- 
f angen  wird.  Daa  empirische  VerhfUtnin  kommt  danuf  zarUck :  qnisqnis  iUn- 
minator,  ab  hac  luce  illuminatar.  (Beng.).'  Meyer  in  Job.  i.  9.  The  £?■»- 
gelist  means  more  than  this :  no  human  being  is  left  without  a  certain  mea- 
sure of  natural  light,  and  this  light  is  given  by  the  Divine  Logos  in  all  cases. 

4  Ibid.  viiL  i  a  :  iyA  tlfu  rh  f&s  rw  ic6fffMV  6  iucoXovBw  iftol,  oi  fi^  vt^ 
iraT^<r€i  4y  rg  mcorl^  AXX'  «(«  rh  ^Sas  rris  (v^f.  Ibid.  iii.  19 :  rh  ^fmt 
iKilKuBtv  fls  rbv  KSfffiov,  that  is,  in  the  Incarnate  Word.  Ibid.  ix.  5 :  Srtuf  Ir 
ry  K6<riJL^  2,  ^s  tlfu  rod  K6afAou.  Ibid.  xii.  46 :  iyit  ^s  c<f  rdv  K^Vfttm 
i\H^v9a,  Tra  vat  6  iriorc^v  elf  ifi!^,  ip  rg  tntorfy  fi.ii  fuipff, 

'  Ibid.  ziv.  6. 

■  I  St  John  ii.  8 :  4  fftcoria  irafiyrrtUj  icoi  rh  ^s  rh  ii\ii$ufhw  ff8i|  ^aCrct. 

*  St.  John  xiv.  31. 

^  I  St.  John  iii.  16  :  ^j^  ro&r^  iyv^Kaftty  rify  hrfirtiv  (the  absolute  charity), 
Zrt  iK€i»os  Mp  iifiQv  r^u  4^xV  aifrov  iBriKt.    Ct  St.  John  iii.  16. 

'  St.  John  xiv.  33 :  ^cU  rts  &>ot$  fic ,  rhv  xAyov  fiw  nipfhffu,  vol  6  nar4p 
/Aov  &7«nr4<rci  atnSPf  ical  irphs  abrhv  iKtv(r6fitOa,  mai  /utyiiw  ira^  aXn^  iro<^^^r. 
Ibid.  xiii.  I,  zv.  9. 

7  Ibid.  xi.  25  :  fyi6  «iVi .  . .  ^  M*    Ihid.  ziv.  6. 

■  I  St.  John  ▼.  20 :  olr6s  4<rrt¥  ...  1^  ^o^  Mpios.  The  oZros  is  refiened 
to  the  Father  by  Liicke  and  Winer.  But  see  p.  239,  note  '. 

*  St.  John  ▼.  26  :  Gictxt  ical  t^  Tt^  (uiiy  ^X^^  ^^  iovr^. 

*  Ibid.  i.  3,  4. 

«  I  St.  John  i.i:  6  K^os  Trjs  Cwrit,    Reuss,  Th^ol.  Chr<5t.  il.  p.  445. 
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gestiye — meet  in  Gbd;  but  they  meet  also  in  Jesus  Christ. 
They  do  not  only  make  Him  the  centre  of  a  philosophy.  They 
belong  to  the  mystic  language  of  faith  more  truly  than  to  the 
abstract  terminology  of  speculative  thought.  They  draw  hearts 
to  Jesus ;  they  invest  Him  with  a  higher  than  any  intellectual 
beauty.  The  Life,  the  Love,  the  Light,  are  the  'glory'  of  the 
Word  Incarnate  which  His  disciples  'beheld,'  pouring  its  rays 
through  the  veil  of  His  human  tabernacle  d.  The  Light,  the 
Lov^  the  Life,  constitute  the  'fulness'  whereof  His  disciples 
received «.  Herein  is  comprised  that  entire  body  of  grace  and 
truth  'y  by  which  the  Word  Incarnate  ^ves  to  men  the  right  to 
become  the  sons  of  Ood  ?. 

But,  as  has  been  already  abundantly  implied,  the  Word  is  also 
the  Son.  As  applied  to  our  Lord,  the  title  'Son  of  God'  is 
protected  by  epithets  which  sustain  and  define  its  unique  sig- 
nificance. In  the  synoptic  Gk>spels,  Christ  is  termed  the 
'well-beloved'  Son^.  In  St.  Paul  He  is  Gk)d's  'Own'  Son*. 
In  St.  John  He  is  the  Only-begotten  Son,  or  simply  the  Only- 
begotten  \  This  last  epithet  surely  means,  not  merely  that  God 
has  no  other  such  Son,  but  that  His  Only-begotten  Son  is,  in 
virtue  of  this  Sonship,  a  partaker  of  that  incommunicable  and 
imperishable  Essence,  Which  is  sundered  from  all  created  life  by 
an  impassable  chasuL     If  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  Eesurrection  as 

'  St.  John  i.  14:  b  tiiSyos  <riip^  iy4w€T0,  fcol  icxipu^tw  ip  ^/uy,  Ktti  i9icurdfit$a 
tV  '<f((V  tdrrov, 

*  Ibid.  ver.  16 :  icat  ix  rov  whrip^fioros  a^ov  iifius  wdirr§s  ixA^ofuw, 

'  Ibid.  ver.  14 :  irX^piy^  x^P^'os  Ktd  d\i}0«/as. 

9  Ibid.  i.  la:    S<roi  d^  kxafiow  tdrrby^  HSviccy  abroTs  4^oufflw  riiam  OcoD 

^  iBymnrr6f,  St.  Matt  iii.  17,  zii.  18,  xrii.  5  ;  St.  Mark  i.  ii,  ix.  7,  xU.  6; 
St.  Luke  iii.  99,  ix.  35.  Cod.  Alex,  reads  iic\4\ryfi4roy,  zx.  13;  cfl 
3  St.  Peter  i.  17. 

>  Rom.  viiL  3a  :  rov  I9tw  Tlov  oiix  i^iaen-o.    Ibid.  ver.  3 :  rhf  iaurov  TiV 

^  St.  John  i.  14 :  iBtaad/itBa  r^v  96^aM  aibrov,  96^09  &s  ftovaytvovs  irapit 
TIarp6s.  Ibid,  u  18  :  4  fwwoy^piis  Tiht,  6  ti¥  ds  rbp  K6\irov  rov  UarpSs.  Ibid, 
iii.  16 :  [6  Bths]  rbw  Ttbw  abrov  rhy  fiovoyani  I8«iccr.  Ibid.  ver.  18:  6  9k  fAii 
vttrrf^egy  ISSvi  itiKpirai,  Sri  /lii  vnitrrtvKW  elf  rh  Svofia  rov  fiovay^yovs  Tiov 
rov  Ocov.  Cf.  I  St.  John  iv.  9 :  rhv  Vlhy  atrrov  rhy  fioyoytyii  Atr^trraAxcK  6 
B*6s  9ls  rhy  K6efioy,  Tva  (fja^fuy  81*  tdnov.  The  word  fioyoytyiis  is  used  by 
St.  Lnke  of  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain  (yii.  13),  of  the  daughter  of  Jeims 
(▼iii.  4a),  and  of  the  lunatic  son  of  the  man  who  met  our  Lord  on  His  coming 
down  from  the  mount  of  the  transfiguration  (ix.  38).  In  Heb.  xi.  17  it  is 
applied  to  Isaac,  ftoyoy^rfis  means  in  each  of  these  cases  'that  which  exists 
once  only,  that  is,  singly  in  its  kind/  (Tholnck,  Comm.  in  Job.  i.  14.)  Ood 
has  one  oiily  Son  Who  by  nature  and  necessity  is  His  Sq%,  ,_^  ^, J 
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manifestiitg  this  Sonship  to  the  world  1,  the  seiiBe  of  the  word 
fiovoytvris  remains  in  St.  John,  and  it  is  plainly  '  defined  by  its 
context  to  relate  to  something  higher  than  any  event  occurring 
in  time,  however  great  or  beneficial  to  the  human  race  ™.*  The 
Only-begotten  Son  »^  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  {6  &k  tU  rhw 
xoXxroir  rov  Uarpos)  just  as  the  Logos  is  irp6s  rov  e€6¥,  ever  con- 
templating, ever,  as  it  were,  moving  towards  Him  in  the  ceaseless 
activities  of  an  ineffable  communion.  The  Son  is  His  Father's 
equal,  in  that  He  is  partaker  of  His  nature  :  He  is  His  Subordi- 
nate, in  that  this  Equality  is  eternally  derived.  Bub  the  Father 
worketh  hitherto  and  tLe  Hon  w6rks ;  Ihe  l?'ather  hath  life  in 
Himself,  and  has  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  Himself ;  all 
men  are  to  honour  the  Son  even  as  they  honour  the  Father  o. 

Each  of  these  expressions,  the  Word  and  the  Sou^  if  taken 
alone,  might  have  led  to  a  fatal  misconception.  In  the  language 
of  Church  history,  the  Logos,  if  unbalanced  by  the  idea  of  Sonship, 
might  have  seemed  to  sanction  Sabellianism.  The  Son,  without 
the  Logos,  might  have  been  yet  more  successfully  pressed  into 
the  service  of  Arianism.  ^^  Eternal  Thought  or  Eeason,  even 
although  constantly  tending  to  express  itself  in  speech,  is  of  itself 
too  abstract  to  oblige  us  to  conceive  of  it  as  of  a  personal  Sub- 
sistence. On  the  other  hand  the  filial  relationship  carries  willi 
it  the  idea  of  dependence  and  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
even  although  it  siiould  suggest  the  reproduction  in  the  Son  of 
all  the  qualities  of  the  Father./  Certainly  St.  John's  language  in 
his  prologue  protects  the  Personality  of  the  Logos,  and  unless 
he  believed  that  God  could  be  divided  or  could  have  had  a 
beginning,  the  Apostle  teaches  that  the  Son  is  co-eternal  with 
the  Father.  Yet  the  bare  metaphors  of  *  Word*  and  *  Stm,'  taken 
separately,  might  lead  divel^nt  thinkers  to  conceive  of  Him  to 
Whom  they  are  applied,  on  the  one  side  as  an  impersonal  quality 
or  faculty  of  God,  on  the  other,  as  a  concrete  and  personal  but  in- 
ferior and  dependent  being.  But  combine  them,  and  each  corrects 
the  possible  misuse  of  the  other.  The  Lo^og,  Who  is  also  the 
Sgn,  cannot  be  an  impersonal  and  abstract  quality ;  since  sudi 
an  expression  as  the  Son  would  be  utterly  misleading,  unless  it 
implied  at  the  very  least  the  fact  of  a  personal  subsistence  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  Father.   On  the  other  hand,  the  Son,  Who 

1  Acts  xiii.  32,  33  ;  Rom.  i.  4.    Compare  on  the  other  hand,  fleb.  t.  8. 

»  Newman's  Arians,  p.  174. 

n  St.  John  i.  18,  ^  fAovcy €piis  Y/^f«  where  however  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic 
MSS.  and  Cod.  Ephr.  read  6  fioyoyti^s  6£OS.  For  the  Patristic  evideaoa 
on  the  subject,  see  Alford  in  loc  <>  St.  John.  v.  1 7,  23,  26. 

"       "  .^.    [LKCB, 
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is  also  the  Logos,  cannot  be  of  more  recent  orioifi  Jhan  the 
Pather ;  since  the  FatEeT cannot  be  conceived  of  as  sabsistijig 
(without  that  Eternal  Thought  or  Reason  Which  is  the  Son.  Nor 
jmaj  the  Son  be  deemed  to  be  in  any  respect,  save  in  the  order  of 
pivine  subsistence,  inferior  to  the  Father,  since  He  is  identical 
ffith  the  eternal  intellectual  Life  of  the  Most  High.  Thus  each 
metaphor  reinforces,  supplements,  and  protects  the  other.  Taken 
together  they  exhibit  Christ  before  His  Incarnation  as  at  once 
personally  distinct  from,  and  yet  equal  with,  the  Father ;  He  is 
That  personally  subsisting  and  '  Eternal  Life,  Which  was  with 
the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us  p.' 
f  St.  John's  Qospel  is  a  narrative  of  that  manifestation.  It 
/  is  a  Life  of  the  Eternal  Word  tabernacling  in  Human  Nature 
I  among  men^.  The  Hebrew  schools  employed  a  similiar  ex- 
^-pression  to  designate  the  personal  presence  of  the  Divinity 
in  this  finite  world.  In  St.  John's  Gospel  the  Personality  of 
Christ  makes  Itself  felt  as  Eternal  and  Divine  at  wellnigh  every 
step  of  the  narrative  >*.  Each  discourse,  each  miracle,  nay,  each 
separate  word  and  act,  is  a  fresh  ray  of  glory  streaming  forth 
from  the  Person  of  the  Word  through  the  veil  of  His  assumed 
Humanity.  The  miracles  of  the  Word  Incarnate  are  frequently 
called  His  works ».  The  Evangelist  means  to  imply  that  *  the 
wonderful  is  only  the  natural  form  of  working  for  Him  in  Whom 
all  the  fulness  of  God  dwells.'     Christ's  Divine  Nature  must 


P  St.  John  i.  3.    Cf.  Newman's  Arians,  ch.  ii.  sect.  3.     , 

4  St  John  i.  14 :  t<nciiv<a<rw  iv  iifuy.  The  image  implies  both  the  reality 
t  and  the  transient  character  of  our  Lord's  manifestation  in  the  flesh.  Ols- 
I  hansen,  Meyer,  and  Lttcke  see  in  it  an  allusion  to  the  '  Shekinah,'  in  whidi 
I  the  Divine  glory  or  radiance  (Tiis)  dwelt  enshrined. 

'  Baur,  Dogmengeschichte,  i.  6o3 :  '  Was  das  johanneische  Evangelium 
betrifft,  so  versteht  es  sich  ohnediess  von  selbst,  dass  das  eigentliche  Subject 
der  Personlichkeit  Christi  nur  der  Logos  ist,  die  Mensdiwerdung  besteht 
daher  nur  in  dem  ffhp^  ywMai;  dass  der  Logos  Fleisch  geworden,  im 
Fleisch  erschienen  ist,  ist  seine  menschtiche  Erscheinung.'  It  will  be  borne 
in  mind  that  vip^,  in  its  full  New  Testament  meaning,  certainly  includes 
-  i^xh  SA  ^cU  as  the  animal  or^nism  (see  Olshausen  on  Rom.  vii.  14), 
and  St.  John  attributes  to  the  Word  Incarnate  spiritual  experiences  which 
must  have  had  their  seat  in  His  human  Soul  (xi.  33,  38,  xiti.  11).  But 
Banr's  general  position,  that  in  St.  John's  Gospel  the  Personality  of  the 
Sternal  Word  is  perpetually  before  us,  is  unquestionably  true. 

•  $pya,  St.  John  v.  36,  vii.  at,  x.  25,  3a,  38,  xiv.  11,  la,  xv.  23. 
Cf.  too  St.  Matt.  xi.  a.  The  word  is  applied  to  the  Old  Testament  miracles 
in  Heb.  iii.  9 ;  Ps.  xdv.  9,  LXX.  Cf.  Archbishop  Trench  on  the  Miracles, 
p.  7.  That,  notwithstanding  the  wider  use  of  fpyov  in  St.  John  xvii.  4, 
tfrya  in  the  fourth  Gospel  do  meah  Christ's  miracles,  cf.  Trench,  Mir.  p.  8» 
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of  necessity  bring  forth  works  greater  than  the  works  of  man. 
The  Incarnation  is  the  one  great  wonder ;  other  miracles  follow 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  real  marvel  would  be  if  the  In- 
carnate Being  should  work  no  miracles  t;  as  it  is,  they  are 
the  natural  results  of  His  presence  among  men,  rather  than 
its  higher  manifestation.  His  true  glory  is  not  perceived  except 
by  those  who  gaze  at  it  with  a  meditative  and  reverent  intent- 
ness  ^,  The  Word  Incarnate  is  ever  conscious  of  His  sublime 
relationship  to  the  Father.  He  knows  whence  He  is*.  He 
refers  not  unfrequently  to  His  pre-existent  Lifey.  He  sees 
into  the  deepest  purposes  of  the  human  hearts  around  Hims. 
He  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  that  concerns  God».  His 
works  are  simply  the  works  of  God^.  To  believe  in  the  Father 
is  to  believe  in  Him.  To  have  seen  Him  is  to  have  seen  the 
Father.  To  reject  and  hate  Him  is  to  reject  and  hate  the 
Father.  He  demands  at  the  hands  of  men  the  same  tribute 
of  affection  and  submission  as  that  which  they  owe  to  the 
Person  of  the  Father  c. 

*  Trench,  ubi  rapra,  p.  8. 

^  St.  John  uses  the  words  Oevpuv,  BtdurturBai  to  describe  this. 

>  St.  John  viii.  14 :  oI8a  v69€tf  liKBotf, 

J  St.  John  iii.  13,  vi.  63,  Tiii.  58,  zvi.  28,  xvii.  5. 

■  Ibid.  ii.  24,  It.  17,  y.  14,  4a,  Ti.  15.  •  Ibid,  viii  55,  x.  15. 

»>  Ibid.  ix.  4,  X.  37,  sqq.,  xiy.  10. 

«  As  M.  Reuss  admits :  *I1  r^sulte  (from  the  prerogatives  ascribed  to  the 
Word  Incarnate  in  St.  John's  Gospel)  qne  le  Verbe  r^v^ktenr  poavait 
demander  pour  lui-mdme,  de  la  part  des  hommes,  les  mSmes  sentiments, 
et  les  mfimes  dispositions,  qu*ils  doivent  avoir  k  regard  de  la  personne  dn 
P^re.  Ces  sentiments  sont  exprim^  par  un  mot,  qni  contient  la  notion 
d'an  respect  profess^  pour  an  snp^eur,  la  reconnaissance  d*une  dignitiS 
-  devant  laqnelle  on  sHncline.  A  cet  ^gard,  ily  a  igaliU  dea  deux  penonna 
divines  vie-a-vis  de  VKomme.  On  ne  croit  pas  k  Tune  sans  croire  k  Tautre ; 
qui  Toit  Tnne  voit  I'autre ;  rejeter,  hair  le  Fils,  c'eet  rejeter  et  hair  le  P^re. 
(St.  Jean  iii.  33,  34,  xii.  44,  xv.  23).  Mais  dans  tout  ced  (proceeds 
M.  Renss)  il  ne  s^agit  pas  de  ce  qu*on  appele  le  culie  dans  le  langage  pra- 
tique de  rfiglise.  Le  culte  appartient  k  Dieu  le  Pdre,  et  lui  sera  offert 
d^sormais  avec  d'autant  plus  d'emprossement  qu'il  est  mieuz  r^T^^,  et  qne 
rien  ne  s^pare  plus  de  lui  les  oroyants.'  (Reuss,  Th^l.  Chr^t  iL  455.)  How 
inconsequent  is  this  restriction!  If  the  Incarnate  Word  has  a  right  to 
demand  for  Himself  the  same  *  sentiments  *  and  *  dispositions '  as  those  whidi 
men  cherish  towards  the  Almighty  Father,  He  has  a  right  to  the  same 
tribute  of  an  adoration  in  spirit  and  in  truth  as  that  which  is  doe  to  the 
Father.  What  is  worship  but  a  complex  act  of  such  'sentiments'  and 
'  disporitions  *  as  faith,  love,  self-prostration,  self-surrender  before  the  Af  ost 
Holy  ?  Jirtfuof  (St.  John  ▼.  23),  within  the  general  meaning  of  due  acknow- 
ledgment, includes  much  else  besides  adoration,  it  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
duties  of  man  to  God  without  including  adoration.  Our  Lord's  words  place 
Himself  and  the  Father  simply  on  a  level ;  if  the  Son  is  not  to  be  adored, 

.,y,u...., ^.   [lect. 
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In  St.  JoWs  Grospel,  the  Incarnation  is  exhibited,  not  as 
the  measnre  of  the  humiliation  of  the  Eternal  Word,  but  as 
the  Teil  of  His  enduring  and  unassailable  glory.  The  angels  of 
Gk>d  ascend  and  descend  upon  Him.  Nay,  He  is  still  in  heaven. 
Oertunly  He  has  taken  an  earthly  form;  He  has  clothed  himself 
with  a  human  frame.  But  He  has  thereby  raised  humanity  rather 
than  abased  Himself!  In  St.  John  the  staJtvA  inanitioniSf  the 
intrinsic  humiliation  of  Christ's  Incarnate  Life,  is  thrown  into  the 
background  of  the  reader's  thought  The  narrative  is  throughout 
illuminated  by  the  never-failing  presence  of  the  Word  in  His 
glory  ^.  Even  when  Jesus  dies.  His  Death  is  no  mere  humilia- 
tion ;  His  Death  is  the  crisis  of  His  exaltation «,  of  His  glory  f. 
Not  that  He  can  personally  increase  in  glory.  He  is  already 
the  Son ;  He  is  the  Word.  But  He  can  glorify  and  exalt  that 
Manhood  which  is  the  robe  through  which  His  movements  are 
discernible:  He  can  glorify  Himself,  as  God  is  glorified,  by 
drawing  towards  His  Person  the  faith  and  love  and  reverence 
of  men.  It  were  folly  to  conceive  of  Him  as  enhancing  His 
Divinity;  but  He  can  make  larger  and  deeper  that  measure 
of  homage  which  ascends  towards  His  throne  from  human 
understandings  and  from  human  hearts  s. 

III.  I.  But  does  St.  John's  teaching  in  his  earlier  writings  on 
the  subject  of  our  Lord's  Person  harmonize  with  the  representa- 

nexther  is  the  Father ;  if  the  Father  is  to  be  adored,  then  miist  the  Son 
be  adored  in  the  same  sense  and  measure.  This  is  certainly  not  interfered 
with  by  St.  John  iv.  70,  sqq. ;  while  the  best  practical  comment  apon  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  confession  of  St.  Thomas,  zx.  28 ;  on  which  see 
LectVII. 

4  Xhis  may  seem  inconsistent  with  (i)  St.  John  xiv.  18  :  6  Uariip  iui(tcv 
funf  iffrlv.  Bat  such  a  statement  would  be  'unmeaning'  in  a  mere  man. 
See  Lect  IV.  pp.  199-201 ;  (2)  St.  John  xvii.  3:  aSnn  94  iarw  ^  oi^ws 

XfMrr^r.  But  here  a  Socinian  sense  is  excluded,  (i)  by  the  consideration 
that  'the  knowledge  of  God  and  a  creature  could  not  be  Eternal  Life' 
(see  Alford  in  loc.);  (2)  by  the  plain  sense  of  verse  i,  which  places  the 
Son  and  the  Father  on  a  level :  *  What  creature  could  stand  before  his  Creator 
and  say,  'Glorify  me,  that  I  may  glorify  thee?'  Stier  apud  Alf. ;  (3)  by 
verse  5,  which  asserts  our  Lord's  pre-existent  8^a.  It  follows  that  the 
restrictive  epithets  lUvov  iX'rfiw6v  must  be  held  to  be  exclusive,  not  of  the 
Son,  but  of  false  gods,  or  creatures  external  to  the  Divine  Essence.  See 
Bstius  in  loa 

•  St.  John  iii.  14:  ^w^yoi  8ci  thv  Tlbv  rod  i^Bp^au,  Ibid  viiu  28, 
xii  3a. 

'  Ibid.  xii.  231  MfiKvBw  ^  &pa  Tva  Zo^aaOi  6  Tlhs  rov  hfBptihtov. 
Ibid.  xiii.  31. 

s  C£  Reuss,  Th^l.  Chrdt.  ii.  456 ;  although  the  statements  of  this  writer 
cannot  be  adopted  without  much  qualification.  GoOqIc 
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tions  placed  before  us  in  the  fourth  Gospel  f  The  opening 
words  of  his  first  Epistle  ^  might  go  far  to  answer  that  question. 
St.  John's  position  in  this  Epistle  is,  that  the  Eternal  immaterial 
Word  of  Life  resident  in  God  had  become  historically  manifest, 
and  that  the  Apostles  had  consciously  seen,  and  heard,  and 
handled  Him,  and  were  now  publishing  their  experience  to  the 
worlds  The  practical  bearing  of  this  announcement  lay  in  the 
truth  that  *■  he  that  hath  the  Son  hath  the  Life,  and  he  that  hath 
not  the  Son  hath  not  the  Lifei.'  For  '  God  hath  given  to  us  the 
Eternal  Life,  and  this,  the  Life,  is  in  His  Son^.'  If  then  the 
soul  is  to  hold  communion  with  God  in  the  Life  of  Light  and 
Bighteousness  and  Love,  it  must  be  through  communion  with 
His  Divine  Son.  Thus  all  practically  depends  upon  the  attitude 
of  the  soul  towards  the  Son.  Accordingly,  '  whosoever  denieth 
the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father*;'  while  on  the  other 
hand,  whosoever  sincerely  and  in  practice  acknowledges  the  Son 
of  God  in  His  historical  manifestation,  enjoys  a  true  communion 
with  the  Life  of  God.  '  Whosoever  shall  confess  that  Jesus  is 
the  Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him  and  he  in  God°^.' 

St.  John  constantly  teaches  that  the  Christian's  work  in  this 
state  of  probation  is  to  conquer  '  the  world  1^.'     It  is,  in  other 

^  On  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  three  Epistles,  see  Dcad  A1- 
ford's  exhaustive  discussion,  Greek  Test.  vol.  iv..  Prolegomena,  chaps.  5,  6. 
See  too  Appendix,  note  C.  *  i  St.  John  i.  1-3. 

i  Ibid.  v.  13  :  h  lx«y  thv  Tibv  lx'<  ''^^  Mw-  6  fiii  tx*'*  "^^^  *^^^  '''^^  ^^ 

k  Ibid.  ver.  11:  ical  aSn^  iar\v  ii  naprvpla  (i.e.  the  revealed  doctrine  resting 
on  a  Divine  authority)  5ri  (o^¥  alAwioy  ti»KW  rifuy  6  6c&s,  icol  offn)  ^  (uii  ^r 
r^  TiV  aifTov  4<mv» 

^  Ibid.  ii.  34  :  otr6s  i^rriu  i  iurrlxpiffros^  6  itpyoTufntwos  rhy  Tlapripa  ical  thr 
tl6¥.  A  Humanitarian  might  hav«  urged  that  it  was  possible  to  deny  the 
Son,  while  confessing  the  Father.  But  St.  John,  on  the  ground  that  the  Son 
is  the  Only  and  the  Adeouate  Manifestation  of  the  Father,  denies  this :  vor 
b  kpvoltiwos  rov  tlhv  otfSi  rhv  ^ardpa  lx*(* 

"*  Ibid.  iv.  15  :  tstiy  dfioKafftitrp  Zri  ^liivovs  iarof  6  Ttos  rov  6eot),  6  Stht  iw 
axiT^  liivtif  Kol  ainhs  iv  r^  d<^ 

^  Ibid.  ii.  15  :  idy  ris  iyar^  rhtf  K6<rfM>y,  oIk  tortv  19  a^eCni  rov  Uvrphs  iv 
ahr^.  Compare  Martensen,  Christl.  Dogmat.  $  96 :  '  If  we  consider  the 
effects  of  the  Fall  upon  the  course  of  historical  development,  not  only  in  the 
case  of  individuals  but  of  the  race  collectively,  the  term  '*  world"  {K6«rfios) 
bears  a  special  meaning  different  from  that  which  it  would  have,  were  the  de- 
velopment of  humanity  normal.  The  cosmical  principle  having  been  emand- 
pateid  by  the  Fall  from  its  due  subjection  to  the  Spirit,  and  invested  with  a 
false  independence,  and  the  universe  of  creation  having  obtained  with  man 
a  higher  importance  than  really  attaches  to  it,  the  historical  development  of 
the  world  has  become  one  in  which  the  advance  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
retarded  and  hindered.    The  created  universe  has,  in  a  relative  sense,  life  in 

^^    ^'^        ^.    [LECT. 
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words,  to  fight  saocessfully  against  that  view  of  life  which 
ignores  God,  against  that  complex  system  of  attractive  moral 
evil  and  specious  intellectual  falsehood,  which  is  marshalled  and 
organized  hy  the  great  enemy  of  Qod,  and  which  permeates  and 
inspires  non-Christianized  society.  The  world's  force  is  seen 
especially  in  '  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  in  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  in 
the  pride  of  life.'  These  three  forms  of  concupiscence  manifest 
the  inner  life  of  the  worlds ;  if  the  Christian  would  resist  and 
beat  them  back,  he  must  have  a  strong  faith,  a  faith  in  a  Divine 
Saviour.  '  Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  world,  but  he  that 
believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  GodP?'  This  faith,  which 
introduces  the  soul  to  communion  with  God  in  Light,  attained 
through  communion  with  His  Blessed  Son,  exhibits  the  world 
in  its  true  colours.  The  soul  spurns  the  world  as  she  clings 
believingly  to  the  Divine  Son, 

St.  John's  picture  of  Christ's  work  in  this  first  Epistle,  and 
especially  his  pointed  and  earnest  opposition  to  the  specific 
heresy  of  CerinthusQ,  leads  us  up  to  the  culminating  statement 
that  Jesus  Himself  is  the  true  God  and  the  Eternal   Life^ 


itself,  tficJttdiii^t  <u  it  (Iocs,  a  tyztem  of  powers^  ideas,  and  aims,  vhieh 
ponen  a  relative  value.  This  relative  iiidependence,  which  ought  to  he  suh- 
servient  to  the  kingdom  ofOod,  has  become  a  fallen  "  world-autoTiomyJ"  Hence 
arises  the  scriptural  expression  "this  world"  {6  aiffiAos  ovroi).  By  this  ex- 
presaion  the  Bible  conyeys  the  idea  that  it  regards  the  world  not  only 
ontologically  bat  in  its  definite  and  actual  state,  the  state  in  which  it  has 
been  since  the  Fall.  "This  world"  means  the  world  content  with  itself,  in  its 
own  independence,  its  own  glory ;  the  world  which  disowns  its  dependence 
on  God  as  its  Creator.  **  This  world  "  regards  itself,  not  as  the  Kriaa^  but  only 
as  the  ic6citos,  as  a  system  of  glory  and  beauty  which  has  life  in  itseli,  and 
can  give  life.  The  historical  embodiment  of  "this  world"  is  heathendom, 
which  hononreth  not  God  as  God.' 

<>  I  St.  John  ii.  i6 :  %a¥  rd  iy  r^  icSfffi^,  ^  hriBvfifa  rijs  aapkhs,  ictd  4i 
iviBvfjda  t&p  6(p9aXfi&if,  need  ^  &Aa(oyc/a  rod  $iov,  ohx  tirrtv  ix  rov  Tlarphs^ 
&AX*  iic  rov  K6afMv  itrrl. 

9  Ibid.  V.  4,  5 :  tdhtj  ^<rr2y  ^  vlierj  ^  vuc^iffoffa  rhv  KSfffiop,  ^  Tiffm  iifiuv 
rls  ioTiv  6  ptK&¥  rhp  KSffftop,  c2  fiii  6  in<rr%vt»p  tri  'Ii^croOs  icriy  6  Tibs  rov 
8cov; 

4  Specially  x  St.  John  iv.  a,  3,  where  the  Apostle's  words  contain  a  double 
antithesis  to  the  Cerinthian  gnosis,  which  taught  that  the  Mon  Christ  entered 
into  the  Man  Jesus  at  His  baptism,  and  remained  with  Him  until  His 
Passion,  Jesus  being  a  mere  man.  St.  John  asserts  in  opposition  (1)  that 
Jesus  and  the  Christ  are  one  and  the  same  Person,  {2)  that  the  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  came  'in*  not  *into  the  flesh,'  He  did  not  descend  into  an 
already  existing  man,  but  He  appeared  clothed  in  Human  Nature.  See  the 
exhaustiTe  note  of  Ebrard,  Johannis  briefe,  in  loc. 

'  I  St.  John  v.  30 :  ovt6s  iortv  6  iXrfiiphs  ecbf ,  iral  ^  M  oUi^ios.  After 
having  distinguished  the  &\7i^iy6s  from  His  n6s,  St.  John,  by  a  characterisUc 


a4o         Characteristic  temper  of  St.  yohn. 

Tbrougbout  this  Epistle  the  Apostle  has  been  writing  to  those 
*  who  believe  on  the  Name  of  the  Son  of  Gkxi,'  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  Divine  Nature  of  Jesus  which  the  verbal  symbol  guards  and 
suggests.  Throughout  this  Epistle  St.  John's  object  has  been 
to  convince  believers  that  by  that  faith  they  had  the  Eternal 
Life,  and  to  force  them  to  be  true  to  It>. 

In  each  of  St.  John's  Epistles^  we  encounter  that  special 
temper,  at  once  so  tender  and  so  peremptory,  which  is  an  ethical 
corollary  to  belief  in  an  Incarnate  God.  St.  John  has  been 
named  the  Apostle  of  the  Absolute.  Those  who  would  concede 
to  Christianity  no  higher  dignity  than  that  of  teaching  a  relative 
and  provisional  truth,  will  fail  to  find  any  countenance  for  their 
doctrine  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  But  nowhere  will 
they  meet  with  a  more  earnest  opposition  to  it  than  in  the 
pages  of  the  writer  who  is  pre-eminently  the  Apostle  of  chanty. 
St.  John  preaches  the  Christian  creed  as  the  one  absolute  cer- 
tainty. The  Christian  faith  might  have  been  only  relatively 
true,  if  it  had  reposed  upon  the  word  of  a  human  messenger. 
But  St.  John  specially  insists  upon  the  fact  that  God  has  re- 
vealed Himself,  not  merely  through,  but  in,  Christ.  The  Abso- 
lute Religion  is  introduced  by  a  Self-revelation  of  the  Absolute 

turn,  simply  identifies  the  Son  with  the  iAi^Oiybf  ee<ff .  To  refer  this  sentence 
to  the  Father,  Who  has  been  twice  called  h  iX7j$iw6sf  wonld  be  unmeaning 
repetition.  Moreover  the  previous  sentence  declared,  not  that  we  are  in  God 
as  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  but  that  we  are  in  God  as  being  in  His  Son  Jesns 
Christ.  This  statement  is  justified  when  oZros  is  referred  to  Tl^.  Aa  to  the 
article  before  iXriBwSs,  it  has  the  effect  of  stating,  not  merely  What,  but  Who 
our  Lord  is ;  it  says  not,  Christ  is  Divine,  but,  Christ  is  God.  This  does  not 
really  go  beyond  what  the  Apostle  has  already  said  about  the  A6yos  at  the 
beginning  of  this  Epistle.  To  object  with  Diisterdieck  that  this  interpreta- 
tion obscures  the  distinction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  inaccurate; 
St.  John  does  not  say,  This  is  the  Father,  but.  This  is  the  true  God.  *0  dXiy- 
Sivhs  B€6$  is  the  Divine  Essence,  in  opposition  to  all  creatures.  The  question 
of  hypostatic  distinctions  within  that  Essence  is  not  here  before  the  Apostle. 
Our  being  in  the  true  God  depends  upon  our  being  in  Christ,  and  St.  John 
clenches  this  assertion  by  saying  that  Christ  is  the  true  God  Himself.  See 
St.  Cyril.  Thes.  p.  302  ;  Waterland,  Works,  ii.  130. 

■  I  St.  John  v.  13:  Tovra  fyfta^a  ifuv  [toTj  iricrrc^vinv  fls  rh  6i^fia  row 
Tlov  rod  e«oC,  Rec]  fpa  «i5^t€  8t»  f«V  ^X*''*  Mvtor,  icat  Tki  itiotc^jt*  [pi 
Tiart6oyT€s,  Tisch.]  ds  rh  6¥0fia  rod  Tlov  rod  Beov, 

*  In  St.  John's  second  Epistle  observe  (i)  the  association  of  Christ  with  the 
Father  aa  the  source  of  x^t'i  ^Aeo; ,  and  c/p^in;  (ver.  3) ;  (a)  the  denunciation 
of  the  Cerinthian  doctrine  as  anti-Christian  (ver.  7) ;  (3)  the  significant  state- 
ment that  a  false  progress  {6  xpodyoor,  A.B.,  not  as  rec.  6  wapafieUtwtf)  which 
did  not  rest  in  the  true  Apostolic  BiBax^  rov  Xpurrov,  would  forfeit  sli  com- 
munion with  God.  We  know  Him  only  in  Christ  His  Blessed  Son,  and  to 
reject  Christianity  is  to  reject  the  only  true  Theism  (vers.  8,  9). 

— ^.  [LEcrr. 
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Bdng  HiioBelf.  God  has  i^peared,  Ood  has  spoken ;  and  the 
Christian  fiuth  is  the  result  St.  John  then  does  not  treat 
Christianitj  as  a  phase  in  the  history  even  of  true  religion,  nor 
as  a  religion  containing  elements  of  truth,  even  though  it  were 
more  true"  than  any  religion  which  had  preceded  it.  St  John 
proclaims  that '  we  ''  Christians"  are  in  Him  that  is  True.'  Not 
to  admit  that  Jesus  Christ  has  come  in  the  Flesh,  is  to  he  a  de- 
ceiver and  an  antichrist.  St.  John  presents  Christianity  to  the 
soul  as  a  religion  which  must  he  its  all,  if  it  is  not  really  to  he 
worse  than  nothing^.  The  opposition  hetween  truth  and  error, 
between  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  Christ,  is  for  St  John  as 
sharp  and  trenchant  a  thing  as  the  contrast  between  light  and 
darkness,  between  life  and  deaths.  This  is  the  temper  of  a  man 
who  will  not  enter  the  public  baths  along  with  the  heretic  who 
has  dishonoured  his  Lord  7.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  teacher 
who  warns  his  flock  to  beware  of  eating  with  a  propagator  of 
fidse  doctrine,  and  of  bidding  him  God  speed,  lest  they  should 
partake  of  his  'evil  deeds 2/  Yet  this  is  also  the  writer  whose 
pages,  beyond  any  other  in  the  New  Testament,  b^m  with  the 
purest,  tenderest  love  of  humanity.  Side  by  side  with  this 
resolute  antagonism  to  dogmatic  error,  St.  John  exhibits  and 
inculcates  an  enthusiastic  affection  for  humankind  as  such,  which 
our  professed  philanthropists  could  not  rivals  The  man  who 
loves  not  his  brother  man,  whatever  be  his  spiritual  estimate  of 
himself,  abideth  in  death  ^.  No  divorce  is  practically  possible 
between  the  first  and  the  second  parts  of  charity :  the  man  who 

"  I  St.  John  n.  1 1 :  o&ic  iypai^a  6fuv  tht  ohK  oSfSorc  rV  &A^9ciay,  &AA'  Jht 
oCSarc  aMiiff  jral  5ri  vaif  r^tvios  ix  rris  &Ai)0c(at  oOk  iari.  Ibid.  v.  lo :  6  ftii 
rurrwvmr  r^  6c^  ^fu^rniy  verohiKetf  abr6v, 

*  Ibid.  ii.  15  :  Uy  ris  ieyavq,  rbtf  xSfffunf  otx  ftrrty  ^  iydmi  rod  Tlarphs  4y 
mbr^.     Ibid.  ver.  19  :  ^{  ^^mp  4^\0w  [scil.  ol  iunlxpurrot]  &AA*  o^k  liirav  l( 

8ri  obic  €l(rl  vdints  ^|  iifuiy.  Ibid.  ver.  a  a :  ovt6s  4vri»  6  iurrixpttrros,  & 
ippovfuyos  rhp  HaT4pa  ical  rhp  *tl6v. 

y  St  IrenKos,  adv.  Heer.  iii.  3,  4 :  koX  €hr\p  ol  ha\Ko6T*s  ainov  (rov  TloXv- 
Kdfnrov)  Sri  ^ludppjis  6  rod  Kvplov  ftaStfr^s,  ip  rp  'E^cV^f  iroptvBtis  \o^aff6ai, 
nH  t^p  lirw  KfiptpBop,  i^'fiXvro  rod  fiaXxtPtlov  /n^  \ov<rdfA€Pos  Hw*  ixttvi^tp, 
'^uyufitpf  M^  Kol  rh  0a?<apuop  ffv/Mrdarj,  Mop  6pros  KnjplyBov,  rod  rijs 
itKifi^tas  ixBpov.*     Cf.  Ens.  Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  28. 

■  2  St  John  ID,  II:  tins  fyx*"*"^  ^P^^  ^/tai,  Kot  rairrip  r^p  Btiaxh"  ov 
^p€if  fiii  Xafifi&per€  ednhp  els  oiKiap,  fcal  x'tipup  tUn^  /i^  \4yer%'  6  yitp  \4yetp 
tdn^  Xoip^tP*  KOiPVfPu  rots  fpyots  cArov  ro7s  irovripoTs* 

*  ]  St.  John  iii.  11. 

*  Ibid,  ver,  14 :  iiiuis  otSofAtp  Sri  fitrafitfi^KOfitp  ix  rod  Oapdrtrv  ciy  tV 
(tt^,  tin  kyair&iiMP  rohs  dScA^oiis*  b  /lii  iyair&p  rhp  uScA^^v  /acVci  ip  r^ 

BtttfKTij^,  , * 

V]  B  ^'  ^^^ 
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loves  -his  God  must  love  his  brother  also^'.  Love  is  the  moral 
counterpart  of  intellectual  light<^. 

It  is  a  modem  fashion  to  represent  these  two  tempers,  the 
dogmatic  and  the  philanthropic,  as  necessarily  opposed.  This 
representation  indeed  is  not  even  in  harmony  with  modem  ex- 
perience ;  but  in  St.  John  it  meets  with  a  most  energetic  con- 
tradiction. St.  John  is  at  once  earnestly  dogmatic  and  earnestly 
philanthropic;  for  the  Incarnation  has  taught  him  both  the 
preciousness  of  man  and  the  preciousness  of  truth.  The  Eternal 
Word,  incarnate  and  dying  for  the  tmth,  inspires  St.  John  to 
guard  it  with  apostolic  chivalry ;  but  also,  this  revelation  of  the 
Heart  of  God  melts  him  into  tenderness  towards  the  race  which 
Jesus  has  loved  so  well^.  To  St.  John  a  lack  of  love  for  men 
seems  sheer  dishonour  to  the  love  of  Christ.  And  the  heresy 
which  mutilates  the  Person  or  denies  the  work  of  Christ,  does 
not  present  itself  to  St.  John  as  purely  speculative  miBfortune, 
as  clumsy  negation  of  fact,  as  barren  intellectual  error.  Heresy 
is  with  ^s  Apostle  a  crime  against  charity ;  not  only  because 
heresy  breeds  divisions  among  brethren,  but  yet  more  because  it 
kills  out  from,  the  souls  of  men  that  blessed  and  prolific  Truth, 
which,  when  sincerely  believed,  cannot  but  fill  the  heart  with 
love  to  God  and  to  man.  St.  John  writes  as  one  whose  eyes  had 
looked  upon  and  whose  hands  had  handled  the  sensibly  present 
form  of  Light  and  Love.  That  close  contact  with  the  Absolute 
Truth  Incarnate  liad  kindled  in  him  a  holy  impatience  of  an- 
tagonist error ;  that  felt  glow  of  the  Infinite  Charity  of  God  had 
shed  over  his  whole  character  and  teaching  the  beauty  and 
pathos  of  a  tenderness,  which,  as  our  hearts  tell  us  while  we 
read  his  pages,  is  not  of  this  world. 

2.  This  ethical  reflection  of  the  doctrine  of  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh  is  perhaps  mainly  characteristic  of  St.  John's  first 
Epistle  \  but  it  is  not  wanting  in  the  Apocalypse^.     The  repre- 

^  I  St.  John  iv.  20,  2  r  :  h  \i^  hrfOkfcw  r^i'  dScA^^v  fkhrov  %v  i^paic€,  rhw  6«^v 
tp  ovx  it&paKt  Tus  S^tfarai  ityavw ;  Koi  rabniv  r^y  iirroXiiy  tx^f^^"  ^^  ovtov, 
tya  6  iiyaTrwy  rhp  Qthv  iyarr^  Ka2  rhy  iScX^ov  avrov, 

^  Ibid.  ii.  9,  10  :  6  Keyooy  iy  r^  tfwrl  fhtu,  koI  rly  iZeX^ly  cAtov  fuff&y,  4y 
rf  aKorltf  itrrly  t<as  fyrt.    6  hymrStv  rhv  iiZtX^v  avrov  iv  r^  <Pwt\  fi4y€u 

«  Ibid.  iii.  i6 :  4y  roin^  iyyt&Kafity  tV  i^ydmiy  (i.e.  absolute  charity),  Ih-i 
iKtofos  iir^p  hftMy  rT^y  ^x^y  abrov  HOjiK^'  icol  ifti€ts  6^tl\ofi*y  Iwlp  r&y 
iiUfXipay  rhs  ^I'x^s  riB4yai,  Ibid.  iv.  9 :  4y  rointp  i^MWfpfiBfi  ^  iiydwn  t«9 
Bfov  iy  rifuVf  Zri  rhv  Tlhy  avrou  rhy  txavoytyrj  av4<rra\Key  6  Oths  €i9  rhw 
K6fffioy,  tya  {"i^trw/urr  St*  ainov. 

f  On  the  Johannean  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse,  see  Alford,  Gk.  Teut. 
▼ol.  iv.  pp.  198-229  ;  and  Dr.  Wait's  remarks  in  the  pref.  to  Hug^s  Intro« 
duction,  pp.  145-177.  ^  . 
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sentation  of  the  Person  of  our  Savionr  in  the  Apocalypse  is 
independent  of  any  indistinctness  that  may  Attach  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  historical  imagery  of  that  wonderful  book. 
In  the  Apocalypse,  Christ  is  the  First  and  the  Last ;  He  is  the 
Alpha  and  the  Omega ;  He  is  the  Beginning  and  the  End  of  all 
existences.  He  possesses  the  seven  spirits  or  perfections  of 
Grod^.  He  has  a  mysterious  Name  which  no  man  knows  save 
He  Himself^.  His  Name  is  written  on  the  foreheads  of  the 
faithful^;  His  grace  is  the  blessing  of  Christians^.  In  the 
Apocalypse,  His  Name  is  called  the  Word  of  God™;  as  in 
the  first  Epistle  He  is  the  Word  of  Life,  and  in  the  Gospel 
the  Word  in  the  beginning.  As  He  rides  through  heaven  on 
His  errand  of  triumph  and  of  judgment,  a  Name  is  written  on 
His  vesture  and  on  His  .thigh ;  He  is  '  King  of  kings,  and  Lord 
of  lords'^.'  St.  John  had  leaned  upon  His  breast  at  supper  in 
the  familiarity  of  trusted  Mendship.  St.  John  sees  Him  but  for 
a  moment  in  His  supramundane  glory,  and  forthwith  falls  at  His 
feet  as  dead^.  In  the  Apocalypse  especially  we  are  confronted 
with  the  startling  truth  that  the  true  Lord  of  Heaven  is  none 
other  than  the  Crucified  One.  The  armies  of  heaven  follow 
Him,  clothed  as  He  is  in  a  vesture  dipped  in  blood,  the  symbol 
and  token  of  His  Passion  and  of  His  YictoryP.  But  of  all  the 
teachings  of  the  Apocalypse  on  this  subject,  perhaps  none  is  so 
full  of  significance  as  the  representation  of  Christ  in  His 
wounded  Humanity  upon  the  throne  of  the  Most  High.  The 
Lamb,  as  It  had  been  slain,  is  in  the  very  centre  of  the  court  of 
heaven 4 ;  He  receives  the  prostrate  adoration  of  the  highest 
intelligences  around  the  throne^ ;  and  as  the  Object  of  that 
solemn,  uninterrupted,  awful  worship s.  He  is  associated  with  the 

s  Rev.  i.  8 :  fyeS  ci^i  rh  A  ira2  rb  H,  b  rp&ros  koI  6  iffx^'^os,     Cf.  Ibid, 
ii.  8,  xxi.  6,  xxii.  13  :  apx^  '^<'^  ri\os, 

^  Ibid.  iii.  1  :  6  tx^ev  rd  iTra  xv^vfiara  rod  0€ov. 

^   Ibid.  xix.  1  a  :  ^x^''  iyo/xa  yeypafifityov  h  ohdfU  olSev  cl  fi^  ain6s. 

*  Ibid.  iii.  I  a,  cf.  ii.  17. 

1  Ibid.  xxii.  11. 

■»  Ibid.  xix.  13  i  KoAEtToi  rh  tvofia  axnov  'O  A6yos  rou  e^ou, 

■  Ibid.  ver.  1 6 :  Ix**  ^'^  '"^  ifidriov  Koi  4w\  rhv  firiphv  a^ov  rh  tvofia  y€- 
ypafifi€¥ov,  BafftXths  fia<ri\4cov  Koi  Kvpios  tcvplwr,     Cf.  I  Tim.  vi.  15. 

**  Ibid.  i.  1 7  :  3re  tlSop  ahrhvy  erctra  Tphs  rods  wdBas  abrov  &s  viKp6s. 
P  Ibid.  xix.  13,  14. 

4  Ibid.  T.  6 :  iy  n4ff<p  rov  Bp6vov  .  .  .  *Apvioy  i(rrr{Khs  &s  4<r^ayfiivov. 
'  Ibid.  ▼.  8 :   rk  rdaaapa  ^oa  koI  ol  UKoffiriffaapts  itpttr^intpoi  (wiaoy 
irtiwtov  rov  *Apvlov. 

■  Ibid.  ver.  11 :  &^i6»  iari  rh  *Apvioy  rh  icr^vtytiivov  Xa^tiy  r)iv  Svva/juy  Koi 
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Father,  as  being  in  tnith  one  with  the  Almighty,  Un<9neated, 
Supreme  God^'. 

lY.  Considerable,  then^,  as  may  have  been  the  interval  be- 
tween the  composition  of  the  Apocalypse  and  that  of  the  fourth 
Oospel,  we  find  in  the  two  documents  one  and  the  same  doc- 
trine, in  substance  if  not  in  terms,  respecting  our  Lord's  Eternal 
Person ;  and  further,  this  doctrine  accurately  corresponds  with 
that  of  St.  John's  first  Epistle.  But  it  may  be  asked  wheth^ 
St.  John,  thus  consistent  with  himself  upon  a  point  of  such 
capital  importance,  is  really  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  the 
earlier  Evangelists  ?  It  is  granted  that  between  St.  John  and 
the  three  first  Qospels  there  is  a  broad  difference  of  characteristic 
phraseology,  of  the  structure,  scene,  and  matter  of  the  several 
narratives.  Does  this  difference  strike  deeper  still?  Is  the 
Christology  of  the  son  of  Zebedee  fundamentally  distinct  from 
that  of  his  predecessors  1  Can  we  recognise  the  Christ  of  the 
earlier  Evangelists  in  the  Christ  of  St.  John  % 

Now  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  the  difference  between  the 
three  first  Evangelists  and  the  fourth,  in  their  respective  repre- 
sentations of  the  Person  of  our  Lord,  is  in  one  sense,  at  any 
rate,  a  real  difference.  There  is  a  real  difference  in  the  point  of 
view  of  the  writers,  although  the  truth  before  them  is  one  and 
the  same.  Each  from  his  own  stand-point,  the  first  three  Evan- 
gelists seek  and  pourtray  separate  aspects  of  the  Human  side  of 
the  Life  of  Jesus.  They  set  forth  His  perfect  Manhood  in  all  Its 
regal  grace  and  majesty,  in  all  Its  Human  sympathy  and  beauty, 
in  all  Its  healing  and  redemptive  virtue.  In  one  Qospel  Christ 
is  the  true  FulfiUer  of  the  Law,  and  withal,  by  a  touching  con- 
trast, the  Man  of  Sorrows.  In  another  He  is  the  Lord  of  Natw« 
and  the  Leader  of  men ;  all  seek  Him ;  all  yield  to  Him ;  He 
moves  forward  in  the  independence  of  majestic  strength.  In  a 
third  He  is  active  and  all-embracing  Compassion  \  He  is  the 
Shepherd,  Who  goes  forth  as  for  His  Life-work,  to  seek  the 
sheep  that  was  lost;  He  is  the  Good  Samaritan u.  Thus  the 
obedience,  the  force,  and  the  tenderness  of  His  Humanity  are 
successively  depicted  ;  but  room  is  left  for  another  aspect  of  His 

*  Rev.  ▼.  13:  r^  Kadrifi^tK^  M  rov  Op6vou  Kat  r^  ^kpvi^  ^  thXayla  kcUL  ^ 
rift^  Kat  ^  B6^a  Ktu  rh  Kpdros  c/s  robs  Mvas  rwv  alwirw,  Cf.  Ibid.  xtU.  I4  : 
rh  Kpvlov  vue^iTfi  ovrohi,  Bn  K^pior  Kvplcoy  dtrrl  iral  Ba<riXc2rr  i3auriA/«#y.  See 
also  the  remarkable  expression  xx.  6 :  iltromju  Upt7s  rov  B«ov  Kal  rod  TCpirrov, 
which  clearly  associates  Christ  with  the  Father  in  the  highest  honour  which 
man  can  render  to  God,  namely,  the  offering  of  sacrifice. 

«  Cf.  Holtzmann,  Die  Synoptischen  ETangeUen.,^^Tp 
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Life,  differing  from  these  and  yet  in  harmony  with  them.  If  we 
may  dare  so  to  speak,  the  synoptists  approach  their  great  Sub- 
ject from  without,  St  John  unfolds  it  from  within.  St.  John 
has  been  guided  to  pierce  the  yeil  of  sense ;  he  has  penetrated 
far  beyond  the  Human  features,  nay  even  beyond  the  Human 
thought  and  Human  will  of  the  Bedeemer,  into  the  central 
depths  of  His  Eternal  Personality.  He  sets  forth  the  Life  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  on  the  earth,  not  in  any  one  of  the  aspects 
which  belong  to  It  as  Human,  but  as  being  the  consistent  and 
adequate  expression  of  the  glory  of  a  Divine  Person^  manifested 
to  men  under  a  visible  form.  The  miracles  described,  the  dis- 
courses selected,  the  plan  of  the  narrative,  are  all  in  harmony 
with  the  point  of  view  of  the  fourth  Evangelist,  and  it  at  once 
explains  and  accounts  for  them. 

Plainly,  my  brethren,  two  or  more  observers  may  approach 
the  same  object  from  different  points  of  view,  and  may  be  even 
entirely  absorbed  with  distinct  aspects  of  it ;  and  yet  it  does  not 
follow  that  any  one  of  these  aspects  is  necessarily  at  variance 
with  the  others.  Still  less  does  it  follow  that  one  aspect  alone 
represents  the  truth.  Socrates  does  not  lose  his  identity  because 
be  is  so  much  more  to  Plato  than  he  is  to  Xenophon.  Each  of 
yourselves  may  be  studied  at  the  same  time  by  the  anatomist 
ftnd  by  the  psychologist.  Certainly  the  aspect  of  your  complex 
nature  which  the  one  study  insists  upon,  is  sufficiently  remote 
frt>m  the  aspect  which  presents  itself  to  the  other.  In  the  eyes 
of  one  observer  you  are  purely  spirit ;  you  are  thought,  affection, 
memory,  will,  imagination.  As  he  analyses  you  he  is  almost  in- 
different to  the  material  body  in  which  your  higher  nature  is 
encased,  upon  which  it  has  left  its  mark,  and  through  which  it 
expresses  itself.  But  to  the  other  observer  this  your  material 
body  is  everything.  Its  veins  and  muscles,  its  pores  and  nerves, 
its  colour,  its  proportions,  its  functions,  absorb  his  whole  atten- 
tion. He  is  nervously  impatient  of  any  speculations  about  you 
which  cannot  be  tested  by  his  instruments.  Yet  is  there  any 
real  ground  for  a  petty  jealousy  between  the  one  study  of  your 
nature  and  the  other  ?  Is  not  each  student  a  servant  whom  true 
science  will  own  as  doing  her  work  ?  May  not  each  illustrate, 
supplement,  balance,  and  check  the  conclusions  of  the  other? 
Must  you  necessarily  view  yourselves  as  being  purely  mind,  if 
you  will  not  be  persuaded  that  you  are  merely  matter  1  Must 
you  needs  be  materialists,  if  you  will  not  become  the  most  tran- 
scendental of  mystics  %  Or  will  not  a  little  physiology  usefully 
restrain  you  from  a  fanciful  supersensualism,  while  a  study  of 
v]  ^'"^'^^^^^ c^^- 
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the  immaterial  side  of  jour  being  forbids  you  to  listen,  even 
for  a  moment,  to  the  brutalizing  suggestions  of  consistent  ma- 
terialism 1 

These  questions  admit  of  easy  reply ;  each  half  of  the  truth 
is  practically  no  less  than  speculatively  necessary  to  the  other. 
Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  the  general  relation  of  the  first  three 
Gospels  to  the  fourth.  Yet  it  should  be  added  that  the  Synop- 
tists  do  teach  the  Divine  Nature  of  Jesus,  although  in  the  main 
His  Sacred  Manhood  is  most  prominent  in  their  pages.  More- 
over the  fourth  Gospel,  as  has  been  noticed,  abundantly  insists 
upon  Christ's  true  Humanity.  Had  we  not  possessed  the  fourth 
Gospel,  we  should  have  known  much  less  of  one  side  of  His  Hu- 
man Character  than  we  actually  know.  For  in  it  we  see  Christ 
engaged  in  earnest  conflict  with  the  worldly  and  unbelieving 
spirit  of  His  time,  while  surrounded  by  the  little  company  of  His 
disciples,  and  devoting  Himself  to  them  even  'unto  the  end.'  The 
aspects  of  our  Lord's  Humanity  which  are  thus  brought  into 
prominence  would  have  remained,  comparatively  speaking,  in 
the  shade,  had  the  last  Gospel  not  been  written.  But  that 
'symmetrical  conception*  of  our  Lord's  Character,  which  modem 
critics  have  remarked  upon,  as  especially  distinguishing  the 
fourth  Gospel,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  manner  in  which  St.  John 
lays  bare  the  eternal  Personality  of  Jesus.  For  in  It  the  scattered 
rays  of  glory  which  light  up  the  earlier  Evangelists  find  their 
point  of  unity.  By  laying  such  persistent  stress  upon  Christ's 
Godhead,  as  the  true  seat  of  His  Personality,  the  fourth  Gospel 
is  doctrinally  complemental  (how  marvellous  is  the  complement !) 
to  the  other  three ;  and  yet  these  three  are  so  full  of  suggestive 
implications  that  they  practically  anticipate  the  higher  teaching 
of  the  fourth. 

I.  For  in  the  synoptic  Gospels  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of 
God  in  a  higher  sense  than  the  ethical  or  than  the  theocratic. 
In  the  Old  Testament  an  anointed  king  or  a  saintly  prophet  is 
a  son  of  God.  Christ  is  not  merely  one  among  many  sons.  He 
is  the  Only,  the  Well-beloved  Son  of  the  Father  ^.  His  relation- 
ship to  the  Father  is  unshared  by  any  other,  and  is  absolutely 
unique.    It  is  indeed  probable  that  of  our  Lord's  contemporaries 

z  Compare  the  voice  from  heaven  at  oar  Lord's  baptism,  olr6s  itrrip  i 
Ti6s  fiov  6  iryamirhs,  St.  Matt.  iii.  17,  repeated  at  His  transfiguration  (Ibid. 
xvii.  5);  the  profound  sense  of  His  question  to  the  Pharisees,  rlyos  vl6s 
4<rriv;  [sc.  6  Xpurrhs]  (Ibid.  xxii.  41).  And  that  as  the  Tihs  rod  Bcou, 
Christ  is  superhaman,  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  qaestions  of  the  tempter. 
(Ibid.  iv.  3,  6;  St.  Luke  ir.  3,  9.)  r^r^r^rrT^ 
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many  applied  to  Him  the  title  ^  Son  of  God'  only  as  an  ofGcial 
designation  of  the  Messiah ;  while  others  used  it  to  acknowledge 
that  surpassing  and  perfect  character  which  proclaimed  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  to  be  the  One  Son,  Who  had  appeared  on  earth,  wor- 
thily showing  forth  the  moral  perfections  of  our  Heavenly 
Father.  But  the  official  and  ethical  senses  of  the  term  are 
rooted  in  a  deeper  sense,  which  St.  Luke  connects  with  it  at  the 
beginning  of  his  Gospel.  'The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon 
thee,'  so  ran  the  angel-message  to  the  Virgin-mother,  '  and  the 
power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee :  therefore  also  that 
Holy  Thing  Which  shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son 
of  God  y.'  This  may  be  contrasted  with  the  prediction  respecting 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  that  he  should  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
even  from  his  mother's  womb '.  St.  John  then  is  in  existence 
before  his  sanctification  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  but  Christ's  Hu- 
manity Itself  is  formed  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In 
like  manner  St.  Matthew's  record  of  the  angel's  words  asserts 
that  our  Lord  was  conceived  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ». 
But  St.  Matthew's  reference  to  the  prophetic  name  Emmanuel^, 
points  to  the  fiiU  truth,  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  as  being 
of  the  Divine  Essence. 

2.  Indeed  the  whole  history  of  the  Nativity  and  its  attendant 
circumstances,  guard  the  narratives  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke^ 
against  the  inroads  of  Humanitarian  interpreters.  Our  Lord's 
Birth  of  a  Virgin-mother  is  as  irreconcileable  with  '  an  Ebionitic 
as  it  is  with  a  Docetic  conception  of  the  entrance  of  the  God-man 
into  connexion  with  humanity  <^.'     The  worship  of  the  Infant 

J  St  Luke  L  35. 

'  Ibid.  Ter.  15  :  Tli^c^icarot  ^kyiw  irXiio'tf^crrrai  tri  4k  Koi\ias  firrrphs  alnou* 

*  St.  Matt.  i.  so  :  rh  yiip  h  abr^  ytvimBlv  iic  n^t^fjutrSs  iariv  'Ayiov. 

^  Ibid.  Ter.  23.  This  prophecy'  was  fulfilled  when  oar  Lord  was  called 
Jesus.     Cf.  Pearson  on  the  Creed  (ed.  Oxf.  1847),  art.  ii.  p.  89,  and  note. 

®  For  a  vindication  of  these  narratives  against  the  mythical  theory  of 
Strauss,  see  Dr.  Mill's  Christian  Advocate's  Publications  for  1841,  1 844, 
reprinted  in  his  work  on  the  *  Mythical  Interpretation.* 

^  Martensen,  Christl.  Dogm.  §  39  (Chirk's  transl.):  'Christ  is  bom,  not 
of  the  will  of  a  man,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh ;  but  the  holy  Will  of  the 
Creator  took  the  place  of  the  will  of  man  and  of  the  will  of  the  flesh.  That 
is,  the  Creating  Spirit,  Who  was  in  the  beginning,  fulfilled  the  function  of 
the  plastic  principle.  Christ  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  chosen  woman 
of  the  chosen  people.  It  was  the  task  of  Israel  to  provide,  not,  as  has  often 
been  said,  Christ  Himself,  but  the  mother  of  the  Lord ;  to  develope  the 
sosoeptibility  for  Christ  to  a  point  where  it  might  be  able  to  manifest  itself 
as  the  profoundest  unity  of  nature  and  spirit — an  unity  which  found  expres- 
sion in  the  pure  Virgin.     In  her  the  pious  aspirations  of  Israel^  uid  of 
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Christ,  in  St.  Matthew  bj  the  wise  men,  in  StLo&e  by  the 
shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  represents  Jesus  as  the  true  Lord  of 
humanity,  whether  Jewish  or  Qentile,  whether  educated  or  un- 
lettered. Especially  noteworthy  are  the  greetings  addressed  to 
the  Mother  of  our  Lord  by  heavenly  as  well  as  earthly  viflitantB. 
The  Lord  is  with  her;  she  is  graced  and  blessed  among  women^. 
Her  Son  will  be  great;  He  will  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest; 
His  kingdom  wiU  have  no  end  f.  Elizabeth  echoes  the  angel's 
words;  Mary  is  blessed  among  women,  and  the  Fruit  of  her 
womb  is  Blessed.  Elizabeth  marvels  that  such  an  one  as  hanelf 
should  be  visited  by  the  Mother  of  her  Lord  s. 

The  Evangelical  canticles,  which  we  owe  to  the  third  Gospel, 
remarkably  illustrate  the  point  before  us.  They  surround  the 
cradle  of  the  Infant  Saviour  with  the  devotional  language  of 
ancient  Israel,  now  consecrated  to  the  direct  service  of  the  In- 
carnate Lord.  Mary,  the  Virgin-mother,  already  knows  that  all 
generations  shall  call  her  blessed ;  for  the  Mighty  One  has  done 
great  things  unto  her^.  And  as  the  moral  and  social  fruits  of 
the  Incarnation  unfold  themselves  before  her  prophetic  eye,  she 
proclaims  that  the  promises  to  the  forefathers  are  at  length  ful- 
filled, and  that  God,  'remembering  His  mercy  hath  holpen  His 
servant  Israel  K*  Zacharias  rejoices  that  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
has  in  the  new -bom  Saviour  redeemed  His  people^.  This 
Saviour  is  the  Lord,  whose  forerunner  has  been  announced  by 
prophecy  1 ;  He  is  the  Day-star  from  on  high,  bringing  a  new 

mankind,  and  their  faith  in  the  promises,  are  centred.  She  is  the  pnroit 
point  in  history  and  in  nature,  and  she  therefore  becomes  the  appointed 
medium  for  the  New  Creation.  And  while  we  must  confess  that  this  Virgin 
Birth  is  enveloped  in  a  veil  impenetrable  to  physical  reasonings,  yet  we  affirm 
it  to  be  the  only  one  which  fully  satisfies  the  demands  of  reUgion  and  theo- 
logy. This  article  of  our  Creed,  *  oonceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the 
Virgin  Mary/  is  the  only  sure  defence  against  both  the  Ebionitic  and  the 
Docetic  view  of  the  entrance  of  the  God-man  into  connexion  with  humanity.* 

*  St.  Luke  i.  38 :  x^9h  ^^X^'^^i'^^^  ^  K^pios  fitrit  aov,  ^XirftifUtni 
ah  iv  yuvai^itf, 

'  Ibid.  ver.  3^  :  otros  ftrrot  niyas,  wol  vtbs  ^iarov  K\n91iaertu.  Ver.  33 : 
rijs  fiaai\(las  tUnov  oIk  ftrrai  r4\os. 

B  Ibid.  ver.  42 :  ^bXurffifiivii  ah  4v  ywnu^,  irol  thkoytifUpos  A  KOfmhs  rjft 
KotXlas  aov,    Ver.  43 :  kcu  w69tv  fwi  rovro,  7ra  f\9p  ^  /I'irnp  ^0^  KvpUo  futtf 

»fwJs  M« ; 

^  Ibid.  ver.  48  :  iith  rov  vvv  fuucaptoval  fit  waacu  all  yty^ai'  8ri  hroiiia4  fim 
fivyoKua  d  ivvctrSs. 

*  Ibid.  vers.  51-55.  *  Ibid.  ver.  68. 

>  Ibid.  i.  69,  Christ  is  the  ic€pat  aurriptat.  Ibid.  ver.  76 ;  to  St.  John  it  is 
said,  vfxnroptT&a^  yhp  irpb  wpoa<&ftov  "Kvplov,  Iroi/idUnu  Aiobs  a&rov,   Cf.  Jtfal. 

iii.  I,  iv.  5.        * 

^^^  ^  ^    [LECr. 
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morning  to  those  who  sat  in  the  darkness  and  death-shadows  of 
the  world  ">.  Simeon  desires  to  depart  in  peace,  since  his  eyes 
have  seen  his  Lord's  Salvation.  The  humble  Babe  Whom  the 
old  man  takes  in  his  arms  belongs  not  to  the  lowly  scenes  of 
Bethlehem  and  Nazareth ;  He  is  the  destined  inheritance  of  the 
world.  He  is  the  Divine  Saviour ;  all  nations  are  interested  in 
Bjs  Birth ;  He  is  to  shed  light  upon  the  heathen ;  He  is  to  be 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  new  Israel  ^. 

The  accounts  then  of  our  Lord's  Birth  in  two  of  the  synoptic 
Evangelists,  as  illustrated  by  the  sacred  songs  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  which  St.  Luke  has  preserved,  point  clearly  to  the 
entrance  of  a  superhuman  Being  into  this  our  human  world. 
Who  indeed  He  was,  is  stated  more  explicitly  by  St.  John ;  but 
St.  John  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  history  of  His 
Advent.  The  accounts  of  the  Enunciation  and  of  the  Mi- 
raculous Conception  would  not  by  themselves  imply  the  Divinity 
of  Christ.  But  they  do  imply  that  Christ  is  superhuman ;  they 
harmonize  with  the  kind  of  anticipations  respecting  Christ's 
i^pearance  in  the  world,  which  might  be  created  by  St.  John's 
doctrine  of  His  pre-existent  glory.  These  accounts  cannot  be 
forced  within  the  limits,  and  made  to  illustrate  the  laws,  of 
nature.  But  at  least  St.  John's  narrative  justifies  the  mysteries 
of  the  synoptic  Oospels  which  would  be  unintelligible  without 
it ;  and  it  is  a  vivid  commentary  upon  hymns  the  lofty  strains 
of  which  might  of  themselves  be  thought  to  savour  of  exag- 
geration. 

3.  If  the  synoptists  are  in  correspondence  with  St.  John's 
chto-acteristic  doctrine  when  they  describe  our  Lord's  Nativity 
and  its  attendsmt  circumstances,  that  correspondence  is  even 
more  obvious  in  their  accounts  of  His  teaching,  and  in  the 
pictures  which  they  set  before  us  of  His  Life  and  work.  They 
present  Hhn  to  us  mainly,  although  not  exclusively,  as  the  Son 
of  Man.  As  has  already  been  hinted,  that  title,  besides  its 
direct  signification  of  His  true  and  representative  Humanity,  is 
itself  the  ^product  of  a  self-consciousness,  for  which  the  being 
human  is  not  a  matter  of  course,  but  something  secondaiy  and 

^  St.  Luke  i.  *j% :    hr^CK^aro  lifiat  iuwro\ii  i^  C^ms^  hrt^Svm  rots  4v 

€}pirfis>  Isa.  iz.  i,  zlii.  7,  xliz.  9,  Ix.  2,  are  thoa  applied  in  a  strictly 
spiritiial  sense. 

"  St.  Luke  ii.  30-33  :  rb  ewrl\pUv  aov,  t  iiro(naaas  itarh  irpStruvor  wdrrtty 
rmp  \amr  ^Sh  *ls  hxoKiXv^iv  iOfUVf  koI  96^aM  Aoov  <rov  *Ixrpafi\.  C£  Isa. 
XXV.  7,  xliT.  4,  .^  _. ., _* 
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superinduced  o.'  In  other  words,  this  title  implies  an  original 
Nature  to  Which  Christ's  Humanity  was  a  subsequent  accretion, 
and  in  Which  His  true  and  deepest  Consciousness,  if  we  may 
dare  so  to  speak,  was  at  home.  Thus,  often  in  the  synoptic 
Gospels  He  is  called  simply  the  Son  P.  He  is  the  true  Son  of 
Man,  but  He  is  also  the  true  Son  of  God.  In  Him  Sonship 
attains  its  archetjrpal  form ;  in  Him  it  is  seen  in  its  unsullied 
perfection.  Accordingly  He  never  calls  the  Father,  owr  Father, 
as  if  He  shared  His  Sonship  with  His  followers.  He  always 
speaks  of  My  Father  <3.  To  this  Divine  Sonship  He  received 
witness  from  heaven  both  at  His  Baptism  and  at  Hjs  Trans- 
figuration. In  the  parable  of  the  vineyard,  the  prophets  of  the 
old  theocracy  are  contrasted  with  the  Son,  not  as  ICs  predeces- 
sors or  rivals,  but  as  His  slaves  ^  Thus  He  lives  among  men  as 
the  One  True  Son  of  His  Father's  home.  He  is  Alone  free  by 
birthright  among  a  race  of  bom  slaves.  Yet  instead  of  guard- 
ing His  solitary  dignity  with  jealous  exdusiveness,  He  vouch- 
safes to  raise  the  slaves  around  Him  to  an  adopted  sonship  j  He 
will  buy  them  out  of  bondage  by  pouring  forth  His  Blood  ;  He 
will  lay  down  His  Life,  that  He  may  prove  the  generosity  of 
His  measureless  love  towards  them  \ 

The  synoptic  Gospels  record  parables  in  which  Christ  is 
Himself  the  central  Figure.  They  record  miracles  which  seem 
to  have  no  ascertainable  object  beyond  that  of  exhibiting  the 
superhuman  might  of  the  Worker.  They  tell  us  of  His  claim  to 
forgive  sins,  and  that  He  supported  this  claim  by  the  exercise  of 


«  Cf.  Domer,  Person  Christi,  Einl.  p.  8a :  *  Von  einem  Selbstbewnsstseyn 
aus  muss  diese  Bezeichnung  ausgepragt  seyn,  fur  welches  das  JVf  ensch-oder- 
Menschensohnseyn  nicht  das  Nachstliegende,  sicfa  von  selbst*  unmittelbar 
Verstehende,  sondem  das  Secnndare,  Hinzugekommene,  war.  Ist  aber 
Christi  Selbstbewnsstseyn  so  geartet  gewesen,  dass  das  Menschseyn  ihm  als 
das  Secundare  sich  darstellte :  so  muss  das  Primare  in  Seinem  Bewusatscyn 
ein  Anderes  seyn,  dasjenige,  was  sich,  z.  B.  bei  Johannes  xvii.  5  ausspricht ; 
und  das  Urspriingliche,  worin  Sein  Selbstbewnsstseyn  sich  unmittelbar 
heimisch  weiss  (vgl.  Luc.  ii.  49)  muss  wenigstenfa  von  der  Zeit  an,  wo  £r 
sich  selbst  ganz  hat,  wo  sein  Innerstes  Wirklichkeit  geworden  iat,  das 
Gottliche  gewesen  seyn.' 

P  St.  Matt.  xi.  a;,  xxviii.  20. 

4  Ibid,  xviii.  10,  19,  35,  xx.  23,  xxvi.  53;  cf.  St.  Luke  xxiii.  46. 

'  St.  Matt.  xxi.  34;  air^0TCiA€  tchs  Zoiihuvs  avroSirp^s  ro\is  ytvpyoifs.  Ibid, 
ver.  36:  itdKuf  hiticruKtv  &AAov$  lovXovs,  Ibid.  ver.  37:  dertpop  5i  iir^ 
(rretXc  vpbs  ainohs  rhv  vihv  oirroG,  \(y«v,  *  *Eyrpa7r4i<roPTai  rhp  vUif  fiov.* 

•  Ibid.  XX.  a8 :  ^\$€ . . .  8ovy«  tV  ^X^^  outoO  Xvrpov  hnl  roW&r.  Ibid, 
xxvi.  aS:  TO  alfid  fJMV,  rb  r^s  Kaiyrjs  itadiiKrif,  rh  ir^pl  voXX&p  ixxv^ifupov  els 
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His  miraculous  powers  K  Equally  with  St  John  thej  represent 
Him  as  claiming  to  be  not  merely  the  Teacher  but  the  Object  of 
His  religion.  He  insists  on  faith  in  His  own  Person «.  He 
institutes  the  initial  Sacrament,  and  He  deliberately  inserts  His 
own  Name  into  the  sacramental  formula ;  He  inserts  it  between 
that  of  the  Father  and  that  of  the  Spirit*.  Such  self-intrusion 
into  the  sphere  of  Divinity  would  be  unintelligible  if  the  synop- 
tists  had  really  represented  Jesus  as  only  the  teacher  and  founder 
of  a  religious  doctrine  or  character.  But  if  Christ  is  the  Logos 
in  St  John,  in  these  Gospels  He  is  the  Sophia  y.  Thus  He 
ascribes  to  Himself  the  exclusive  knowledge  of  the  Highest. 
No  statement  in  St.  John  really  goes  beyond  the  terms  in  which, 
according  to  two  synoptists,  He  claims  to  know  and  to  be  known 
of  the  Father.  'No  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father, 
neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  Him  2.'  Here  then  is  a  recipro- 
cal relationship  of  equality:  the  Son  Alone  has  a  true  knowledge 
of  the  Father ;  the  Son  is  Himself  such,  that  the  Father  Alone 
understands  Him.  In  these  Qospels,  moreover,  Christ  ascribes 
to  Himself,  sanctity ;  He  even  places  Himself  above  the  holiest 
thing  in  ancient  Israel  &.  He  and  His  people  are  greater  than 
the  greatest  in  the  old  covenant  b.  He  scruples  not  to  proclaim 
His  consciousness  of  having  fulfilled  His  mission.  He  asserts 
that  all  power  is  committed  to  Him  both  on  earth  and  in 
heaven  c.  All  nations  are  to  be  made  disciples  of  His  religion  ^, 
When  we  weigh  the  language  of  the  first  three  Evangelists,  it 
will  be  found  that  Christ  is  represented  by  it  as  the  Absolute 
Good  and  the  Absolute  Truth  not  less  distinctly  than  in  St. 
John.     It  is  on  this  account  that  He  is  exhibited  as  in  conflict 


*  St.  Matt.  ix.  2-6;  St.  Luke  ▼.  so,  34.  "  Ibid.  xri.  16,  17. 

>  Ibid,  xxviii.  19.  Cf.  Waterland*8  Eighth  Sermon  at  Lady  Moyer's  Lec- 
ture, Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  171. 

t  St.  Luke  vii.  35:  ^Sticauii^  ^  troipta  hrh  r&v  r^Kvav  ahrris  rrJanw.  St. 
Matt.  zi.  \g,  and  apparently  St.  Lake  xi.  49,  where  ii  vo^ia  rov  6eoG  corres- 
ponds to  iy6  in  St.  Matt,  xxiii.  34. 

*  St.  Matt.  xi.  37 :  ovSclr  irtiyw^aKtt  rhw  Vihtf  ct  fi^  6  IXar^p*  oM  rhy 
Uardpa  rls  hrtyw^VKti,  tt  /i^  6  Tihs,  Ktd  f  iiof  fiovKryrat  6  Tibs  ATOJCoAtHf^cu. 
St.  Luke  z.  23 :  oii^fU  yipdnrKu  rls  irrtv  6  Tlhs  ft  t*.^  i  Ilar^p,  Koi  rts 
ioTiv  i  Tlar^pf  ei  fi^i  6  Tibs,  Ktd  f  ihtf  fio^kfirat  6  Tibs  iiwoKa\{f^cu.  See 
Mill  on  Myth.  Interp.  p.  59. 

*  St.  Matt.  xii.  6 :  Aryw  fii  ifuy  5rt  rov  Upov  iit7(6v  [Tisch.]  itrny  £5c. 
^  Ibid.  xi.  II,  xiL  4I,  42,  xxi.  33,  sqq.;   St.  Luke  vii.  28. 

c  St  Matt.  xi.  27  ;  St.  Luke  x.  22 ;  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  18  :  ii6$ri^t  nwra 
ilawia  Iv  oi/payf  Koi  iwl  yris,  *  St  Matt,  xxviii.^  J^V^OOqIc 
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not  with  subordinate  or  accidental  forms  of  evil,  but  with  the 
evil  principle  itself,  with  the  prince  of  evil «.  And,  as  the 
Absolute  Good,  Christ  tests  the  moral  worth  or  worthlessness  of 
men  by  their  acceptance  or  rejection,  not  of  Kis  doctrine  but  of 
His  Person.  It  is  St  Matthew  who  records  such  sentences  as 
the  following :  ^  Be  not  ye  called  Rabbi ;  for  One  is  your  Master, 
even  Christ';'  'He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than 
Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me  S;'  <  Whosoever  shall  confess  Me  before 
men,  him  will  I  confess  also  before  My  Father^;'  'Come  unto 
Me,  all  ye  that  labour,  and  I  idll  give  you  rest^;'  'Take  My 
yoke  upon  you,  and  leam  of  MeK'  In  St.  Matthew  then  Christ 
speaks  as  One  Who  knows  Himself  to  be  a  universal  and  infallible 
Teacher  in  spiritual  things;  Who  demands  submission  of  all 
men,  and  at  whatever  cost  or  sacrifice;  Who  offers  to  man- 
kind those  deepest  coosolations  which  are  sought  from  all  others, 
in  vain.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  St.  Luke  and  St.  Mark.  It 
is  indeed  remarkable  that  our  Lord's  most  absolute  and  peremp* 
tory  claims  I  to  rule  over  the  affections  and  wills  of  men  are 
recorded  by  the  first  and  third,  and  not  by  the  fourth  Evan- 
gelist These  royal  rights  over  the  human  soul  can  be  justified 
upon  no  plea  of  human  relationships  between  teacher  and 
learner,  between  child  and  elder,  between  master  and  servant* 
between  friend  and  friend.  If  the  title  of  Divinity  is  more 
explicitly  put  forward  in  St.  John,  the  rights  which  imply  it  are 
insisted  on  in  words  recorded  by  the  earlier  Evangelists.  The 
synoptists  represent  our  Lord,  Who  is  the  object  of  Christian 
faith  no  less  than  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  as  designing  the 
whole  world  for  the  field  of  His  conquests  i>^,  and  as  claiming  the 
submission  of  every  individual  human  soul.  All  are  to  be 
brought  to  discipleship.  Only  then  will  the  judgment  come, 
when  the  Gospel  has  been  announced  to  the  whole  circle  of  the 
nations  °  Christ,  the  Qood  and  the  Truth  Incarnate,  must 
reign  throughout  all  time  <>.     He  knows,  according  to  the  synop- 

*  St.  Luke  X.  18:  i$€^w  rhw  Saravoj'  &s  iurrpoM^p  in  rov  ofijpowo 
itf<r6vTa,    St.  Matt.  iv.  l-ii,  xii.  17-29,  xiii.  38,  39. 

f  St.  Matt.  zziu.  8.  s  Ibid.  x.  37. 

^  Ibid.  ver.  32  ;  St.  Luke  xti.  8.  *  St.  Matt.  zi.  aS. 

k  Ibid.  ver.  29.  1  Ibid.  x.  39;  St.  Luke  xit.  36. 

™  St.  Matt,  zzriii.  19 :  iropfvB4yTts  oBi^  fia0nr9^aT€  trdrra rh  fBtni,  St,  Mark 
zyi.  15;  St  Lake  xziv.  47.     Cf.  St.  Matt.  xiii.  32,  38,  41,  xziv.  14. 

'  St.  Matt.  zziT.  14 :  xal  mipvxHo'trat  rovro  rh  c^cryVcXior  r^s  fiariXtlas 
ip  iXri  Tp  olKovfi4yiit  tts  ftaprvpioif  vtun  rois  llBvtai'  koI  r6r€  !{{«  r6  tikat. 

^  St.  Luke  zzii.  69 :  iMh  rov  vw  letrrcu  6  Ti^f  rov  i»9pAmu  Ka$iuMPof  im 
8c(i£y  rrjs  ^uvdftt»s  rov  OcoS. 

.y. ..,  ^.    [lect. 
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tists  no  leas  than  St  John,  that  He  is  a  perfect  and  final  Reve- 
lation of  Qo(L  He  is  the  Centre-point  of  the  history  and  of  the 
hopes  of  man.  None  shall  advance  beyond  Him  :  the  preten- 
sion to  surpass  Him  is  but  the  symptom  of  disastrous  error 
and  reaction  P. 

The  Transfiguration  is  described  by  all  the  synoptists ;  and  it 
represents  our  Lord  in  His  true  relation  to  the  legal  and  pre 
phetic  dispensations,  and  as  visibly  invested  for  the  time  being 
with  a  glory  which  was  rightfully  His.  The  Ascension  secures 
His  permanent  investiture  with  that  glory ;  and  the  Ascension 
is  described  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke.  The  Resurrection  is 
recorded  by  the  first  three  Evangelists  as  accurately  as  by  the 
fourth;  and  it  was  to  the  Resurrection  that  He  Himself  appealed 
as  being  the  sign  by  which  men  were  to  know  His  real  claim 
opon  their  homage.  In  the  first  three  Qospels,  all  of  Christ's 
humiliations  are  consistently  linked  to  the  assertion  of  His  power, 
and  to  the  consunmiation  of  His  victory.  He  is  buffeted,  spat 
upon,  scourged,  crucified,  only  to  rise  firom  the  dead  the  third 
day  4 ;  His  Resurrection  is  the  prelude  to  His  ascent  to  heaven. 
He  leaves  the  world,  yet  He  bequeaths  the  promise  of  His 
Presence.  He  promises  to  be  wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered 
in  His  Name ' ;  He  institutes  the  Sacrament  of  His  Body  and 
His  Blood";  He  declares  that  He  will  be  among  His  people  even 
to  the  end  of  the  world  ^. 

4.  But  it  is  more  particularly  through  our  Lord's  discourses 
respecting  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  final  judgment,  as  re- 
coitied  by  the  synoptists,  that  we  may  discern  the  matchless 
dignity  of  His  Person.  It  is  reflected  in  the  position  which  He 
claims  to  fill  with  respect  to  the  moral  and  material  universe, 
and  in  the  absolute  finality  which  He  attributes  to  His  religion. 
The  Lawgiver  Who  is  above  all  other  legislators,  and  Who 
revises  all  other  legislation,  will  also  be  the  final  Judge  ^.     At 

p  St.  Matt  xxiv.  25-16,  &c. 

4  Ibid.  zz.  19  ;  St.  Mark  z.  34 ;  St.  Lake  zviil  53. 

'  St.  Matt  xi'iii.  20 :  9Z  ydp  tlvi  Ztuo  ^  rptis  amnryfi4mu  tls  rh  iiihv  6vofuiy 
iKU  etfil  iv  iiifftf  avr&y. 

■  Ibid.  xzvi.  16  ;  St.  Mark  ziv.  2a ;  St.  Luke  xzii.  19. 

*  St.  Matt  zzviiL  20 :  4yit  fit^  hfA&¥  ufu  wdaas  rks  flfi4fKU  ws  rijs  ffvrrt- 
ktias  rov  aiwyos, 

"  Ibid.  vii.  22  :  iroAAo2  ipovai  fioi  iv  iKtitni  if  rff^^ptfj  'K^pic,  Kvpi«,  ob 
rf  a^  op6fiari  itpo94nfT*6<r€^it¥t  irai  r^  ef  hvoyMri  Zatfiivta  i^t$Ji\ofi€y,  Ktd 
t^  o^  Mfiari  Jiuydfifu  iroXA&t  iroffivafity  ;*  ical  r6rt  6fioKoyfi<rt»  avrotSf  Sri 
*0v5^#rrc  hfvtav  d/mf.  ^voxofp^'TC  ktr*  4fiov  ol  ipya(6fitPoi  r^v  iafOfiiav* 
St.  Luke  xiii.  25.    St.  Matt.  ziii.  41  :  &iro(rrc\c7  6  Tibs  rov  Mp6irov  robs 
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that  last  awful  revelation  of  His  personal  glory,  none  shall  be 
able  to  refuse  Him  submission.  Then  will  He  put  an  end  to  the 
humiliations  and  the  sorrows  of  His  Church ;  then,  out  of  the 
fulness  of  His  majesty,  He  will  clothe  His  despised  followers 
with  glory ;  He  will  allot  the  kingdom  to  those  who  have  be- 
lieved on  Him ;  and  at  His  heavenly  board  they  shall  share  for 
ever  the  royal  feast  of  life.  Certainly  the  Bedeemer  and  Judge 
of  men,  to  Whom  all  spiritual  and  natural  forces,  all  earthly  and 
heavenly  powers  must  at  last  submit,  is  not  merely  a  divinely 
gifted  prophet.  His  Person  '  has  a  metaphysical  and  cosmical 
significance  ^.'  None  could  preside  so  authoritatively  over  the 
history  and  destiny  of  the  world  who  was  not  entitled  to  share 
the  throne  of  its  Creator. 

The  eschatological  discourses  in  the  synoptists  do  but  tally 
with  the  prologue  of  St.  John's  Gospel  In  contemplating  the 
dignity  of  our  Lord's  Person,  the  preceding  Evangelists  for  the 
most  part  look  forward  ;  St.  John  looks  backward  no  less  than 
forward.  St.  John  dwells  on  Christ's  Pre-existence ;  the  synop- 
tists, if  we  may  so  phrase  it,  on  his  Post-existence.  In  the 
earlier  Evangelists  His  personal  glory  is  viewed  in  its  relation  to 
the  future  of  the  human  race  and  of  the  universe ;  in  St.  John 
it  is  viewed  in  its  relation  to  the  origin  of  created  things,  and  to 
the  solitary  and  everlasting  years  of  God.  In  St  John,  Christ 
©ur  Saviour  is  the  First ;  in  the  synoptists  He  is  more  especially 
the  Last. 

In  the  synoptic  Gospels,  then,  the  Person  of  Christ  Divine 
and  Human  is  the  centre-point  of  the  Christian  religion.  Christ 
is  here  the  Supreme  Lawgiver ;  He  is  the  Perfect  Saint  \  He  is 
the  Judge  of  all  men.  He  controls  both  worlds,  the  physical  and 
the  spiritual ;  Ho  bestows  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit;  He  promises  everlasting  life.  His  Presence  is  to  be 
perpetuated  on  earth,  while  yet  He  will  reign  as  Lord  of  heaven. 
*  The  entire  representation,'  says  Professor  Doruer,  '  of  Christ 
which  is  given  us  by  the  synoptists,  may  be  placed  side  by  side 
with  that  given  by  St.  John,  as  being  altogether  identical  with 
it.     For  a  faith  moulded  in  obedience  to  the  synoptic  tradition 

iyycXovs  o^ro%  Ka2  trvyxi^ovinv  ix  r^s  ^atriXelas  airrov  trayra  rh.  0-iri£r8a\a 
Kol  rohs  voiovvrai  r^v  ivofiiav,  Ka\  fia\ov(riv  ainobs  tls  t V  icdfxivow  tov  irvpos. 
Ibid.  X.  3a  ;  St.  Mark  viii.  38.  St.  Matt.  xxir.  31 :  &iro<rr«X6i  rohs  iyydKovf 
airrov  fitrh,  adKiriyyos  ffxuv^s  iityd\ris,  icai  iinffvvAfyvin  rovs  4K\fKTovs  avrov 
ix  rwv  rfffcrdpcoy  av4fiotv,  dir*  Axptttv  ovpay&v  c»s  &Kp»y  wr&y,  ibid.  xxv. 
34-46  ;  St.  Luke  xii.  35,  xvii.  30,  31. 
*  Martensen,  Christl.  Dogm.  §  ia8. 
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concerning  Christ,  must  have  essentiallj  the  same  features  in 
its  resulting  conception  of  Christ  as  those  which  belong  to  the 
Christ  of  St.  John  7.'  In  other  words,  think  oyer  the  miracles 
wrought  by  Christ  and  narrated  by  the  synoptists,  one  by  one. 
Think  over  the  discourses  spoken  by  Christ  and  recorded  by  the 
synoptistSy  one  by  one.  Look  at  the  whole  bearing  and  scope  of 
His  Life,  as  the  three  first  Evangelists  describe  It,  from  His 
supernatural  Birth  to  His  disappearance  beyond  the  clouds  of 
heaven.  Mark  well  how  pressing  and  tender,  yet  withal  how 
full  of  stem  and  majestic  Self-assertion,  are  His  words  !  Con- 
sider how  merciful  and  timely,  yet  also  how  expressive  of  imma- 
nent and  unlimited  power,  are  His  miracles !  Put  the  three 
representations  of  the  Royal,  the  Human,  and  the  Healing 
Redeemer  together,  and  deny,  if  it  is  possible,  that  Jesus  is 
Divine.  If  the  Christ  of  the  synoptists  is  not  indeed  an  unreal 
phantom,  such  as  Docetism  might  have  constructed.  He  is  far 
removed  above  the  Ebionitic  conception  of  a  purely  human 
Saviour.  If  Christ's  Pre-existence  is  only  obscurely  hinted  at 
in  the  first  three  Gospels,  His  relation  to  the  world  of  spirits  is 
brought  out  in  them  even  more  clearly  than  in  St  John  by  the 
discourses  which  they  contain  on  the  subject  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment. If  St.  John  could  be  blotted  out  &om  the  pages  of  the 
New  Testament,  St  John's  central  doctrine  would  still  live  on 
in  the  earlier  Evangelists  as  implicitly  contained  within  a  history 
otherwise  inexplicable,  if  not  as  the  illuminating  truth  of  a 
heavenly  gnosis.  There  would  still  remain  the  picture  of  a  Life 
Which  belongs  indeed  to  human  history,  but  Which  the  laws 
that  govern  human  history  neither  control  nor  can  explain. 
It  would  still  be  certain  that  One  had  lived  on  earth,  wielding 
miraculous  powers,  and  claiming  a  moral  and  intellectual  place 
which  belongs  only  to  the  Most  Holy ;  and  if  the  problem  pre- 
sented to  faith  might  seem  for  a  moment  to  be  more  intricate, 
its  final  solution  could  not  difier  in  siibstance  from  that  which 
meets  us  in  the  pages  of  the  beloved  disciple. 

y.  But  what  avails  it,  say  you,  to  shew  that  St.  John  is  con- 
sistent with  himself,  and  that  he  is  not  really  at  variance  with 
the  Evangelists  who  preceded  him,  if  the  doctrine  which  he 

y  Dorner,  Person  Christi,  Einl.  p.  89 :  *  Das  synoptische  Totalbild  von 
Christiu  dem  johanneischen  insofem  vollkommen  an  die  Seite  setzen  kaan, 
als  der  dnrch  Yermittlung  der  synoptischen  Tradition  gebildete  Giaube 
wesentlich  ganz  dieselben  Ziige  in  seinem  Christusbegriff  haben  musste,  wie 
sie  der  johanneische  Cbristus  hat'  For  the  preceding  remarks,  see  Person 
Christi,  Einl.  pp.  80-89.  ^  ^ 
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teaches,  and  which  the  Creed  re-aflserts,  is  itself  incredible  )  Yon 
object  to  this  doctrine  that  it  ^  involres  an  inyincible  contradic- 
tion/ It  represents  Christ  on  the  one  hand  as  a  Personal  Being, 
while  on  the  other  it  asserts  that  two  mutually  self-excluding 
Essences  are  realty  united  in  Him.  How  can  He  be  personal, 
you  ask,  if  He  be  in  very  truth  both  Qod  and  Man  )  If  He  is 
thus  God  and  Man,  is  He  not,  in  point  of  fact,  a  'double  Being;' 
and  is  not  unity  of  being  an  indispensable  condition  of  person- 
ality t  Surely,  you  insist,  this  condition  is  forfeited  by  the  very 
terms  of  the  doctrine.  Christ  either  is  not  both  God  and  Man, 
or  He  is  not  a  single  Personality.  To  say  that  He  is  One  Person 
in  Two  Natures  is  to  affirm  the  existence  of  a  miracle  which  is 
incredible,  if  for  no  other  reason,  simply  on  the  score  of  its 
uninteUigibility  '. 

This  is  what  may  be  said ;  but  let  us  consider,  first  of  all, 
whether  to  say  this  does  not,  however  unintentionally,  caricature 
the  doctrine  of  St.  John  and  of  the  Catholic  Creed.  Does  it  not 
seem  as  if  both  St.  John  and  the  Creed  were  at  pains  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  Person  of  Christ  in  His  pre-existent  glory,  in 
His  state  of  humiliation  and  sorrow,  and  in  the  majesty  of  His 
mediatorial  kingdom,  is  continuously,  unalterably  One  %  Does 
not  the  Nioene  Creed,  for  instance,  first  name  the  Only-begotten 
Son  of  Gk>d,  and  then  go  on  to  say  how  for  us  men  and  for  our 
salvation  He  was  Himself  made  Man,  and  was  crucified  for  us 
under  Pontius  Pilate  ?    Does  not  St  John  plainly  refer  to  One 

*  Schenkel,  Charakterbild  Jero,  p.  3  :  '  Es  gehort  vor  AUero  xum  Beijifie 
einer  Person,  dass  sie  im  Kerae  ihres  Wesena  eine  Einheit  bildet;  nor  unter 
dieser  Voraussetzung  laast  sie  sich  geachichtlich  begreifen.  Dieae  Elnbeit 
wird  durch  die  berkommlicbe  Lehre  in  der  Person  des  Welterlosers  aafge- 
hoben.  Jesns  Ghristus  wird  in  der  kircblicben  Giaubenslebre  als  dn  Doppel- 
Wesen  dargesteilt,  als  die  personlicbe  Vereinigung  zweier  Wesenheiton,  die 
an  sich  nicbts  mlt  einander  gemein  baben,  sicb  Tielmebr  scblecbtbin  wider- 
sprechen  und  nur  vermoge  eines  alle  Begriffe  iibersteigenden  Wunden  in  die 
engste  und  unauflosiichste  Verbindung  mit  einander  gebracht  worden  sind. 
Er  ut  dermafolge  Mensch  und  Gott  in  einer  und  derselben  Penan.  Die 
kircblicben  Theologen  baben  grosse  Anstrengungen  gemacbt,  um  die  onauf- 
loslicbe  Verbindung  von  Oott  und  Menscb  in  einer  Person  als  begreiflich 
und  moglicb  darzustellen  ;  sie  baben  sich  aber  zuletzt  docb  immer  wieder  za 
dem  Gestandniss  genothigt  geseben,  dass  die  Sache  unbegreiflicb  sei,  und 
daas  ein  undurcbdringliches  Gebeimniss  iiber  dem  Personlebcn  Jesu  Cbristi 
scbwebe.  AUein  eine  solcbe  Berufung  auf  Gebeimnisse  und  Wnnder  ist,  wo 
es  auf  die  Erklarung  einer  gescbicbtlicben  Thatsacbe  ankommt,  fur  die 
Wissenschaft  ohne  alien  Werth ;  sie  oifenbart  una  die  Unfahigkeit  des  tbeo- 
logiscben  Denkens,  das  in  sich  Widersprechende  vorstellbar,  das  geschicbtlich 
Unbegreiilicbe  denkbar  zu  macben.'  Cf.  Stransa,  Leben  Jesu,  §  146; 
Schleiermacher,  Giaubenslebre,  ii.  $  96-98.  ^  t 
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and  the  Same  Agent  in  such  verses  as  the  following?  'All 
things  were  made. by  Him,  and  without  Him  was  not  anything 
made  that  was  made^'  '  He  riseth  from  sapper,  and  laid  aside 
His  garments;  and  took  a  towel,  and  girded  Himself.  After 
that  He  ponreth  water  into  a  bason,  and  began  to  wash  the 
disciples'  feet,  and  to  wipe  them  with  the  towel  wherewith  He 
was  girded^.'  If  St.  John  or  the  Creed  had  proceeded  to  intro- 
duce a  new  subject  to  whom  the  circumstances  of  Christ's  earthly 
Life  properly  belonged,  and  who  only  maintained  a  mysterious, 
even  although  it  were  an  indissoluble  connexion  with  the  Eternal 
Word  in  heaven,  then  the  charge  of  making  Christ  a  *  double 
Being'  would  be  warrantable.  Nestorius  was  feirly  liable  to 
that  charge.  He  practically  denied  that  the  Man  Christ  Jesus 
was  One  Person  with  the  Eternal  Word.  In  order  to  heighten 
the  ethical  import  of  the  Human  Life  of  Christ,  Nestorianism 
reppesents  our  Lord  as  an  individual  Man,  Who,  although  He  is 
the  temple  and  organ  of  the  Deity  to  which  He  is  united,  yet 
baa  a  separate  basis  of  personality  in  His  Human  Nature.  The 
individuality  of  the  Son  of  Mary  is  thus  treated  as  a  distinct 
thing  from  that  of  the  Eternal  Word ;  and  the  Christ  of  Nesto- 
rianism is  really  a  '  double  Being,'  or  rather  He  is  two  distinct 
persons,  mysteriously  joined  in  one^'.  But  the  Church  has 
formally  condemned  this  error,  and  in  so  doing  she  was  merely 
throwing  into  the  form  of  a  doctrinal  proposition  the  plain 
import  of  the  narrative  of  St.  John's  Gospel  d. 

Undoubtedly,  you  reply,  the  Church  has  not  allowed  her  doc- 

•  St.  John  i.  3.  ^  Ibid.  liii.  4,  5. 

*  Ap.  Morium  Merc.  p.  54 :  *  Non  Maria  peperit  Deam.  Non  peperit 
oeatnra  increabilem,  scd  peperit  hominem  Deitatis  instrttmentum.  Divido 
nattoras,  Bed  oonjungo  reverentiam.'  Cf.  Nestorii  £p.  iii.  ad  Coelestin. 
(Manai,  torn.  W.  1197):  t^  %po*\B*7if  ^hv  Oe^y  hAyoif  4k  r^s  xP^ototSkou 
9ap$4ptm  'Topk  rijs  Btlas  Hiidxih'^  ypa/^s'  rh  9h  ytmnfiyivai  Oc^y  i^  o^r^t, 
MaiMv  JSiSkx^y*  And  his  '  famous '  sayixiir,  •  I  will  never  own  a  child  of 
two  months  old  to  be  Ood.'  (Labbe,  iii.  506.) 

^  St.  Leo  in  Epist  ad  Leonem  Aug.  ed.  Ballerino,  165  :  '  Anathematizetur 
ergo  Nestorins,  qui  beatam  Virginem  non  Dei,  sed  hominis  tantummodo  ere- 
didit  genitrioem,  ot  aliam  personam  camis  fitoeret,  aliam  Deitatis ;  neo  unnm 
Christam  in  Verbo  Dei  et  came  senttret,  sed  separatum  atque  sejunctum 
alterum  Filium  Dei,  alterum  hominis  pnedicaret.'  See  Confession  of  the 
Easterns,  accepted  by  St.  Cyril,  Labbe,  iii.  iio7.  'O^ioXoyov^ey  rhv  JLlptov 
ifugp  *liti<rm  Xpurrhp,  rhp  Tlhy  rov  6ffov,  Bthp  r<Actoy  koI  Mponrotf  rdXtioy  ix 
ifrvxi}'  Aoyiir^r  Kci  a^fjueros,  rpb  wi^vttv  fi^p  ix  rov  Uarphs  ytmnfBivra  Karh 
r^y  ^irnrra,  kif  iffx^rtnf  Zl  r&y  lifUpQyrhyahThy  4ic  Maplas.  Korh,  r^yiufSpm- 
v^rifra,  6fAOo6fftow  rf  Tlarpl  Kterh  r^y  Oe^nrro,  6noo6tnotf  iifiw  icot^  t^pr  iiyBpot' 
w^T^a*  96o  yitp  ^^c«y  $y»tns  yiyov*,  Kori  rai^my  r^v  rqs  ^oiryx^v 
Mfc^ms  i¥9ou»  ifio\oyovfiw  rV  LyioM  tlapB4¥0¥  Bvrf^Kow^  hik  rh  rhp  9cby 
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trine  to  be  stated  in  terms  which  would  dissolve  the  Bedeemer  into 
two  distinct  agents,  and  would  so  altogether  forfeit  the  reality  of 
redemption  ®.     But  the  question  is  whether  the  orthodox  state- 

tiiiyov  frapK9t$riyat  Koi  iyap6potirri<rat,  xai  i^  abrris  rrjs  (rvAX^tfrcws  it^vat  Uanf 
rhtf  i^  aiftift  \ri^4pTa  ¥a&v,  T^  tk  ^horff^KxK^s  irtpi  rov  Kvplov  ^cn^  trfU¥ 
robs  Bto\6yovs  IhrBpat  rkt  iiJkp  Kowwoiwvras  &s  #^*  Ms  ypMr^ivov,  rbs  Si 
Zuupovtrras  its  M  Zio  pwrtuv,  Kcd  rks  fily  Btofrptrus  Karit  rV  Bc^nfra  rov 
Xpitrrov,  rks  8i  rawttviLS  fcari  rijv  kyBponeSn^a  abrcv  rapaSi^trras.  The 
definition  of  Chalcedon  is  equally  emphatic  on  the  subject  of  the  Hypostatic 
Union.  Routh,  Scr.  Op.  ii.  78.  Bright,  Hist.  C3i.  p.  400.  The  title  Theo- 
tokos,  assigned  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  by  eminent  Fathers  before  the  Nestorian 
controversy  (see  Bright,  ib.  p.  303),  and  by  the  whole  Church  ever  since  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  is  essentially  a  tribute  to  Christ's  personal  glory.  It  is 
in  exact  accordance  with  that  well-known  Scriptural  usw  loquendit  whereby 
God  is  said  to  have  *  purchased  the  Church  with  His  own  Blood'  (Acts  xx. 
a8,  see  LectYI. ;  and  compare  i  Cor.  iL  8),  aa  conversely,  ^the  Son  of  Man,' 
while  yet  on  earth,  is  said  to  have  been  *  in  heaven '  (St.  John  iii.  13).  This 
'  communicatio  idiomatum/  Koiyowoiiiffis  or  iwrHoffis  (St.  John  Dam.  Orth. 
Fid.  iii.  4),  as  it  is  technically  termed,  is  only  intelligible  on  the  principle 
that  whatever  belongs  to  our  Lord  in  either  of  His  two  spheres  of  Existence 
belongs  to  Him  as  the  One  Christ,  Who  is,  and  is  to  be  spoken  of  as,  both 
GrOD  and  Man.    In  other  words,  the  properties  of  both  His  Natures  are  the 

froperties  of  His  Person.  (Hooker,  £.  P.  v.  53 ;  St.  Thorn.  Summ.  iii.  16,  4.) 
n  the  same  sense  then  as  that  in  which  St.  Paul  could  attribute  'crudfizion,' 
and  '  shedding  His  Blood,'  to  '  God,'  that  is  to  say,  to  our  Divine  Saviour  in 
His  Manhood,  the  Church  could  attribute  to  Him  Birth  of  a  human  Mother. 
The  phrase  $€<n6icos  is  implicitly  sanctioned  by  the  phrase  cJjua  Ocov.  It 
presupposes  the  belief  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Mary,  is  our  Lord  and 
God  ;  that '  the  Son  which  is  the  Word  of  the  Father,  begotten  from  everlast- 
ing of  the  Father,  very  and  eternal  God,  took  Man*s  Nature  upon  Him  in  the 
womb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  her  8nbstance,'art.  2.  In  sub-apostolic  laognage, 
6  yhp  Oc^j  4l/uir  *l7itrods  6  Xpurrhs  itevo^pifBri  krh  Mapias,  Ign.  ad  Eph.  18. 

•  Jackson  on  the  Creed,  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  294 :  *  That  proper  blood 
wherewith  God  is  said  to  have  purchased  the  church,  was  the  blood  of  the 
Son  of  God,  the  second  Person  in  Trinity,  after  a  more  peculiar  manner  than 
it  was  the  blood  either  of  God  the  Father  or  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  was 
the  blood  of  God  the  Father  or  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  all  other  creatures 
are,  by  common  right  of  creation  and  preservation.  It  was  the  blood  of 
God  the  Son  alone  by  personal  union,  if  this  Son  of  God,  and  High  Priest 
of  our  souls,  had  ofTerecl  any  other  sacrifice  for  us  than  HimseIC  or  Uie  Man- 
hood thus  personally  united  unto  Him,  His  offering  could  not  have  been 
satisfactory,  because  in  all  other  things  created,  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  the  same  right  or  interest  which  the  Son  had.  He  could  not  have 
offered  anything  to  Them  which  were  not  as  truly  Theirs  as  His.  Only  the 
Seed  of  Abraham,  or  Fruit  of  the  Virgin's  womb  Which  He  assumed  into  the 
Godhead,  vras  by  the  assumption  made  so  His  own,  as  it  was  not  Theirs,  His 
own  by  incommunicable  property  of  personal  union.  By  reason  of  this 
incommunicable  property  in  the  woman's  seed,  the  Son  of  God  might  truly 
have  said  unto  His  Father,  <  Lord,  Thou  hast  purchased  the  church,  yet 
with  My  blood  : '  but  so  could  not  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  say  unto  the  Son 
of  God,  *  Lord,  Thou  hast  paid  the  ransom  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  yet 
with  My  blood,  not  with  Thine  own,'  ^  ^ 
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ment  be  really  successfiil  in  avoiding  the  error  which  it  depre* 
cates.  Certainly  the  Church  does  say  that '  although  Christ  be 
Qod  and  Man,  yet  He  is  not  two,  but  one  Christ.'  But  is  this 
poflsible  %  How  can  Godhead  and  Manhood  thus  coalesce  without 
forfeiture  of  that  unity  which  is  a  condition  of  personality  1 

The  answer  to  this  question  lies  in  the  fact>  upon  which 
St  John  insists  with  such  prominence,  that  our  Lord's  Godhead 
is  the  seat  of  His  Personality.  The  Son  of  Mary  is  not  a  distinct 
human  person  mysteriously  linked  with  the  Divine  Nature  of 
the  Eternal  Word^.  The  Person  of  the  Son  of  Mary  is  divine 
and  eternal ;  It  is  none  other  than  the  Person  of  the  Word. 
When  He  took  upon  Him  to  deliver  man,  the  Eternal  Word  did 
not  abhor  the  Virgin's  womb.  He  clothed  Himself  with  man'fl 
bodily  and  man's  immaterial  nature ;  He  united  it  to  His  Own 
Divinity.  He  *  took  man's  Nature  upon  Him  in  the  womb  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  her  substance,  so  that  two  whole  and  per- 
fect Natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead  and  Manhood,  were 
joined  together  in  One  Person,  never  to  be  divided,  whereof  is 
One  Christ?.'  Thus  to  speak  of  Christ  as  a  Man,  at  least  with- 
out explanation,  may  lead  to  a  serious  misconception ;  He  is  th^ 
Man,  or  rather  He  is  Man.  Christ's  Manhood  is  not  of  Itself  an 
individual  being ;  It  is  not  a  seat  and  centre  of  personality ;  It 
has  no  conceivable  existence  apart  from  the  act  whereby  the 
Eternal  Word  in  becoming  locamate  called  It  into  being  and 
made  It  His  Own  \  It  is  a  vesture  which  He  has  folded  around 
His  Person ;  It  is  an  instrument  through  which  He  places  Him- 
self in  contact  with  men,  and  whereby  He  acts  upon  humanity  >. 

'  St.  Fal.  de  Fide  ad  Petr.  c.  17:  *•  Deus  Verbum  non  acoepit  personam 
hominis,  sed  natnram ;  et  in  sternam  personam  divioitatis  accepit  tempora- 
lem  sabstantiam  camis.'  St.  Joh.  Damasc.  de  Fid.  Orthod.  iii.  \\\  h  Oc^r 
A^yof  0-a^«»0eh  06  r^y  ^¥  t^  cfSfi  $€»povfA4v7iVy  0^  yhp  rdffas  rhs  dwofrrdfftts 
hf4Aa0tP'  AAAi^  T^v  i¥  ir6fuf,  iart^txh*^  '''^^  4ifUT4pav  pupdfioTOSt  ob  xdff  loi;- 
rify  (nro9*raacaf  koI  $rofA09  xpVfueriireiemf  wp^tpow,  xa)  oircts  W  qItqv  trpoc* 
AiV^ccirar,  &XA*  iv  rf  ahrov  ivoardau  (ncdp^eurcuf,  alhri  yhp  4i  6w6aTaats  rod 
Bnv  AAyov  iydyero  rg  ffapicl  {nr6ffTao'is,  He  states  this  in  other  terms  (c.  9) 
bj  saying  that  onr  Lord^s  Humanity  had  no  subsistence  of  itself,  It  was  not 
iito<rivTafroSf  nor  was  it  strictly  iLinnr6ffr»ros,  but  ty  CKbrg  rg  rod  6cov  AAyov 
lnotrrdirft  tvovroffo,  iinnt6trrvros.  He  speaks  too  of  Christ's  &r6<rraffis  a^y 
Btros.  Hooker,  £.  P.  v.  52.  3.  >  Art.  ii. 

^  St.  Aug.  c.  Serm.  Arian.  c.  6 :  '  Nee  sic  assumptus  est  [homo]  ut  priiis 
crearetor,  post  assumeretur,  sed  nt  in  ipeft  assumptione  crearetur.'  Newman^s 
Par.  Somons,  tI.  68. 

i  Jackson  on  the  Creed,  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  289 :  '  The  Humanity  of 
Christ  is  such  an  instrument  of  the  Divine  Nature  in  His  Person,  as  the 
band  of  man  is  to  the  person  or  party  whose  hand  it  is.  And  it  is  well 
observed,  whether  by  Aquinas  himself  or  no  I  remember  not^^but^  by  > 


cl6o  Analogy  from  the  composite  nature  of  man. 

He  wears  It  in  heaven,  and  thus  robed  in  It  He  represents,  He 
impersonates.  He  pleads  for  the  race  of  beings  to  which  It 
belongs.  In  saying  that  Christ  '  took  our  nature  upon  Him/ 
we  imply  that  His  Person  existed  before,  and  that  the  Manhood 
which  He  assumed  was  Itself  impersonal.  Therefore  He  did  not 
make  Himself  a  'double  Being'  by  becoming  incarnate.  His 
Manhood  no  more  impaired  the  unity  of  His  Person  than  each 
human  body,  with  its  various  organs  and  capacities,  impairs  the 
unity  of  that  personal  principle  which  is  the  centre  and  pivot  of 
each  separate  human  existence,  and  which  has  its  seat  within 
the  soul  of  each  one  of  us. 

'  As  the  reasonable  soul  and  flesh  is  one  man,  so  Qod  and 
man  is  one  Christ.'  As  the  personality  of  man  resides  in  the 
soul,  after  death  has  severed  soul  and  body,  so  the  Person  of 
Christ  had  Its  eternal  seat  in  His  Codhead  before  His  Incama- 
tion.  Intimately  as  the  '  I,'  or  personal  principle  within  each 
of  us,  is  associated  with  every  movement  of  the  body,  the  *!' 
itself  resides  in  the  soul.  The  soul  is  that  which  is  conscious, 
which  remembers,  which  wills,  and  which  thus  realizes  person- 
ality. Certainly  it  is  true  that  in  our  present  state  of  existence 
we  have  never  as  yet  realized  what  personal  existence  is,  apart 
from  the  body.  But  the  youngest  of  us  will  do  this,  ere  many 
years  have  passed.  Meanwhile  we  know  that,  when  divorced 
from  the  personal  principle  which  rules  and  inspires  it,  the  body 
is  but  a  lump  of  lifeless  clay.  The  body  then  does  not  superadd 
a  second  personality  to  that  which  is  in  the  soul.  It  supplies 
the  personal  soul  with  an  instrument;  it  introduces  it  to  a 
sphere  of  action ;  it  is  the  obedient  slave,  the  plastic  ductile 
form  of  the  personal  soul  which  tenants  it.  The  hand  b  raised, 
the  voice  is  heard ;  but  these  arc  acts  of  the  selfsame  personality 

Viguerius,  an  accnrate  summist  of  Aquinas'  soms,  that  albeit  the  inteUeotoal 
part  of  man  be  a  spiritual  substance,  and  separated  from  the  matter  or  bodily 
part,  yet  is  the  union  betwixt  the  hand  and  intellectual  part  of  man  no  less 
firm,  no  less  proper,  than  the  union  between  the  feet  or  other  organical 
parts  of  sensitive  creatures,  and  their  sensitive  souls  or  mere  physical  forms. 
For  the  intellectual  part  of  man,  whether  it  be  the  form  of  man  truly,  though 
not  merely  physical,  or  rather  his  essence,  not  ^is  form  at  all,  doth  use  las 
own  hand  not  as  the  carpenter  doth  use  his  axe,  that  is,  not  as  an  external 
or  separated,  but  as  his  proper  united  instrument:  nor  is  the  union  between 
the  hand  as  the  instrument  and  intellective  part  as  the  artificer  or  commander 
of  it  an  union  of  matter  and  form,  but  an  union  personal,  or  at  the  least 
such  an  union  as  resembles  the  hypostatical  union  between  the  Divine  and 
Human  Nature  of  Christ  much  better  than  any  material  union  wherein 
philosophers  or  school-divines  can  make  instance.'  Cf.  Vig^erius,  Inatifcao 
tiones,  c.  20.  introd.  p.  359,  commenting  on  St.  Thom.-3*.  q.  j.  a.  I. 

^^         '  ^^    [UDCT. 
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as  that  which,  in  the  invisible  voiceless  recesses  of  its  immaterial 
sel^  goes  through  intellectual  acts  of  inference,  or  moral  acts  of 
aversion  or  of  love.  In  short,  man  is  at  once  animal  and  spirit, 
but  his  personal  unity  is  not  thereby  impaired :  and  Jesus  Christ 
is  not  other  than  a  Single  Person,  although  He  has  united  the 
Perfect  Nature  of  Man  to  His  Divine  and  Eternal  Being. 
Therefore,  although  He  says  'I  and  the  Father  are  One,'  He 
never  says  '  I  and  the  Son '  or  '  I  and  the  Word  are  One.'  For 
He  is  the  Word ;  He  is  the  Son.  And  His  Human  Life  is  not 
a  distinct  person,  but  the  robe  which  is  folded  around  His 
Eternal  Personality  K 

But  if  the  illustration  of  the  Creed  is  thus  suggestive  of  the 
unity  of  Christ's  Person,  is  it,  you  may  fairly  ask,  altogether  in 
harmony  with  the  Scriptural  and  Catholic  doctrine  of  His 
Perfect  Manhood?  If  Christ's  Humanity  stands  to  His  Qod- 
head  in  the  relation  of  the  body  of  a  man  to  his  soul,  does  not 
this  imply  that  Christ  has  no  human  Soul^,  or  at  any  rate  no 
distinct  human  Will  1  You  remind  me  that  *  the  truth  of  our 
Lord's  Human  Will  is  essential  to  the  integrity  of  His  Manhood^ 
to  the  reality  of  His  Incarnation,  to  the  completeness  of  His 
redemptive  work.  It  is  plainly  asserted  by  Scripture ;  and  the 
error  which  denies  It  has  been  condemned  by  the  Church.  If 
Nestorius  errs  on  one  side,  ApoUinaris,  Eutyches,  and  finally  the 
Monoihelites,  warn  us  how  easily  we  may  err  on  the  other. 
Christ  has  a  Human  Will  as  being  Perfect  Man,  no  less  than  He 
has  a  Divine  Will  as  being  Perfect  God.  But  this  is  not  sug- 
gested by  the  analogy  of  the  union  of  body  and  soul  in  man. 
And  if  there  are  two  Wills  in  Christ>  must  there  not  also  be  two 
Persons  ?  and  may  not  the  Sufferer  Who  kneels  in  Qethsemane 
be  another  than  the  Word  by  Whom  all  things  were  made  V 

Certainly,  the  illustration  of  the  Creed  cannot  be  pressed 
dosely  without  risk  of  serious  error.  An  illustration  is  gene- 
rally used  to  indicate  correspondence  in  a  single  particular ;  and 
it  will  not  bear  to  be  erected  into  an  absolute  and  consistent 

k  On  the  objection  Uiat  the  illustration  in  the  Athanasian  Creed  fayours 
Kestorianism,  cf.  St.Tho.  3*.  2,  5. 

1  This  preliminary  form  of  the  objection  is  thns  noticed  by  the  Master  of 
the  Sentences,  Petr.  Lomb.  1.  iii.  d.  5  (858).  'Non  acoepit  Verbum  Dei 
penanam  hominis,  sed  natvram.  E :  A  quibusdam  opponitur,  qaod  persona 
assnmit  personam.  Persona  enim  est  substantia  rationalis  individue  nature, 
hoc  antem  est  anima.  Ergo  si  animam  assumsit,  et  personam.  •  Quod  ideo 
non  seqnitur,  quia  anima  non  est  persona,  quando  ajii  rei  nnita  est  perso- 
naliter,  sed  quuido  per  se  est.  Ilia  autem  anima  (our  Iiord's)  nunquam  fuit, 
^  MMt  tUi  lei  conjoncta.'  ,^^^^  by  GoOglc 
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parallel,  supposed  to  be  in  all  respects  analogous  to  that  with 
which  it  has  a  single  point  of  correspondence.  But  the  Creed 
protects  itself  elsewhere  against  any  such  misuse  of  this  par- 
ticular illustration.  The  Creed  says  that  as  body  and  soul  meet 
in  a  single  man,  so  do  Perfect  Godhead  and  Perfect  Manhood 
meet  in  one  Christ.  The  Perfect  Manhood  of  Christ,  not  His 
Body  merely  but  His  Soul,  and  therefore  His  Human  Will,  is 
part  of  the  One  Christ.  Unless  in  His  condescending  love  our 
Eternal  Lord  had  thus  taken  upon  Him  our  fallen  nature  in  its 
integrity,  that  is  to  say,  a  Human  Soul  as  well  as  a  Human 
Body,  a  Human  Will  as  an  integral  element  of  the  Human  Soul, 
maiJcind  would  not  have  been  really  represented  on  the  cross  or 
before  the  throne.  We  should  not  have  been  truly  redeemed  or 
sanctified  by  a  real  union  with  the  Most  Holy. 

Yet  in  taking  upon  Him  a  Human  Will,  the  Eternal  Word 
did  not  assume  a  second  principle  of  action  which  was  de- 
structive of  the  real  unity  of  His  Person.  Within  the  precincts 
of  a  single  human  soul  may  we  not  observe  two  principles  of 
volition,  this  higher  and  that  lower,  this  animated  almost  en- 
tirely by  reason,  that  as  exclusively  by  passion  1  St  Paul  has 
described  the  moral  dualism  within  a  single  w^ill  which  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  first  stage  of  the  regenerate  life,  in  a  wonderful 
passage  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Eomans°*.  The  real  self  is  loyal  to 
God ;  yet  the  Christian  sees  within  him  a  second  self,  warring 
against  the  law  of  his  mind,  and  bringing  him  into  captivity  to 
that  which  his  central  being,  in  its  loyalty  to  God,  energetically 
rejects'^.  Yet  in  this  great  conflict  between  the  old  and  the  new 
self  of  the  regenerate  man,  there  is,  we  know,  no  real  schism  of 
an  indivisible  person,  although  for  the  moment  antagonist  ele- 
ments within  the  soul  are  so  engaged  as  to  look  like  separate 
hostile  agencies.  The  man's  lower  nature  is  not  a  distinct 
person,  yet  it  has  what  is  almost  a  distinct  will,  and  what  is 
thus  a  shadow  of  the  Created  Will  which  Christ  assumed  along 
with  His  Human  Nature.  Of  course  in  the  Incarnate  Christ, 
the  Human  Will,  although  a  proper  principle  of  action,  was  not, 

™  Rom.  vii.  14-25.  Origen,  St.  Chrysostom,  and  Theodoret  understand 
this  passage  of  the  state  of  man  before  regeneration.  St.  Augustine  was  of 
this  mind  in  his  earlier  theological  life  (Confess,  vii.  ai ;  Prop.  45  in  £p.  ad 
Rom.,  quoted  by  Meyer,  Rdmer.  p.  240),  but  his  struggle  with  the  Pelagian 
heresy  led  him  to  understand  the  passagaof  the  regenerate  (Retractat.  i.  23, 
ii.  I ;  contr.  duas  £p.  Pelag.  i.  10 ;  contr.  Faust,  zr.  8).  This  judgment  was 
accepted  by  the  great  divines  of  the  middle  ages,  St.  Anselm  and  Aquinas, 
and  generally  by  the  moderns ;  although  of  Uite  there  have  been  some  earnest 
efforts  to  revive  the  Greek  inteipretation.  "  Rom.  viL  17,  22,  23. 

— ^    [lecx. 
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oonld  not  be,  in  other  than  the  most  afasolnte  hannony  with  the 
Will  of  Godo.  Christ's  sinlessness  is  the  historical  expression  of 
this  hormon  J.  The  Hnman  Will  of  Christ  corresponded  to  the 
Eternal  Will  with  unvarying  accaracy ;  because  in  point  of  fact 
God,  Incarnate  in  Christ,  willed  each  volition  of  Christ's  Human 
Will.  Christ's  Human  Will  then  had  a  distinct  existence,  yet 
Its  firee  volitions  were  but  the  earthly  echoes  of  the  Will  of  the 
AlUholyP.  At  the  Temptation  It  was  confronted  with  the  per- 
sonal principle  of  evil ;  but  the  Tempter  without  was  seconded 
by  no  pulse  of  sympathy  within.  The  Human  Will  of  Christ 
was  incapable  of  willing  evil.  In  Gethsemane  It  was  thrown 
forward  into  strong  relief  as  Jesus  bent  to  accept  the  chalice  of 
suffering  from  which  His  Human  sensitiveness  could  not  but 
shrink.  But  from  the  first  It  was  controlled  by  the  Divine  Will 
to  which  It  is  indissolubly  united ;  just  as,  if  we  may  use  the 
compai-ison,  in  a  holy  man,  passion  and  impulse  are  brought 
entirely  under  the  empire  of  reason  and  conscience Q.  As  God 
and  Man,  our  Lord  has  two  Wills ;  but  the  Divine  Will  origi- 
nates and  rules  His  Action ;  the  Human  Will  is  but  the  docile 
servant  of  that  Will  of  God  which  has  its  seat  in  Christ's  Divine 
and  Eternal  Person  >^.  Here  indeed  we  touch  upon  the  line  at 
which  revealed  truth  shades  off  into  inaccessible  mystery.  We 
may  not  seek  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  that  marvellous  Btopdpucri 
Mpy§ta :  but  at  least  we  know  that  each  Nature  of  Christ  is 
perfect,  and  that  the  Person  which  unites  them  is  One  and  in- 
dissoluble*. 

•  This  was  the  ground  taken  in  the  Sixth  General  Conndl,  a.d.  680, 
when  the  language  of  Chalcedon  was  adapted  to  meet  the  error  of  the  Mono- 
thelites.  A^o  ^bvtriKhs  BtK4\<rut  ffroi  .tfcX^^utra  ip  aln^  ical  Zio  <pwruAs 
iytpy^icu  iZteuprrvs,  irpiwrvSf  iifjitpiffrus,  hffvyxlnnt,  Kwrii  T^r  tSv  ieylvp 
WttTtpctp  9ii€urtia\iap  mipiOrTOfitv,  iuHL  Zin  ^vtruA  9ffA^/uira  oinc  ittwearrla,  fiif 
y^ytHTo,  KoBifs  ol  iurtfitit  ft^cay  aiperiKol,  &XA*  hr6fi9rov  rh  iofBp^ivov  avrov 
BiXiifia,  jcol  fi^  iurrixlnrop,  ^  iurriirdKMif  fJMAkoy  fihv  oZv  jcol  {nrorwfc6ii€»ov 
ry  $ti^  ovToD  iro}  vavffBtvu  BtK-fituiri.  Mansi,  torn.  xi.  p.  637.  Routh,  Scr. 
Op.  ii.  336.     Hooker,  E.  P.  ▼.  48.  9. 

p  *  In  ancient  language,  a  twofold  voluntas  is  quite  compatible  with  a  singk 
▼olitio.'     Klee  Dogmengesch.  ii.  4.  6. 

4  St.  Maximua  illustrates  the  two  harmonious  operations  of  the  Two  Wills 
in  Christ,  by  the  physical  image  of  a  heated  sword  which  both  cnts  and  bums. 
Disp.  oont  Pyrrh.  apud  Klee  ubi  nup. 

'  St.  Ambros.  de  Fide,  ▼.  6 :  '  Didicisti,  quod  omnia  sibi  Ipsi  subjioere  possit 
secundum  operationem  utique  Deitatis ;  disoe  nunc  quod  secundum  carnem 
omnia  aubjecta  acdpiat.* 

■  St.  Leo,  £p.  ad  Flavianum,  c.  4 :  '  Qni  verus  est  Deus,  idem  vems  est 
Homo;  et  nullum  est  in  hAc  nnitate  mendadum,  dum  invioem  sunt  et  hu- 
militas  kominis  et  altitndo  deitatis.    Agit  enim  utraque  forma  cum  alterius 


264     '  Mystery^  no  reasonable  bar  lo  faith. 

For  the  illustration  of  the  Creed  might  at  least  remind  as 
that  we  cany  about  with  us  the  mystery  of  a  composite  nature, 
which  should  lead  a  thoughtful  man  to  pause  before  pressing 
such  objections  as  are  urged  by  modem  scepticism  against  the 
truth  of  the  Incarnation.  The  Christ  Who  is  revealed  in  the 
Gospels  and  Who  is  worshipped  by  the  Church,  is  rejected  as 
being  'an  unintelligible  wonder!'  True,  He  is,  as  well  in  His 
coudescension  as  in  His  greatness,  utterly  beyond  the  soope  of 
our  finite  comprehensious.  '  Salvi  proprietate  utriusque  Nature, 
et  in  unam  coeunte  personam,  suscepta  est  a  majestate  humilitaa, 
a  virtute  infirmitas,  ab  etemitate  mortalitas^.'  We  do  not  pro- 
fess to  solve  the  mystery  of  that  Union  between  the  Almighty, 
Omniscient^  Omnipresent  Being,  and  a  Human  Life,  wit^  its 
bounded  powers,  its  limited  knowledge,  its  restricted  sphere. 
We  only  know  that  in  Christ,  the  finite  and  the  Infinite  a^e  thns 
united.  But  we  can  understand  this  mysterious  union  at  least 
as  well  as  we  can  understand  the  union  of  such  an  organism  as 
the  human  body  to  a  spiritual  immaterial  principle  like  the 
human  souL  How  does  spirit  thus  league  itself  with  matter  9 
Where  and  what  is  the  life-principle  of  the  body  %  Where  is  the 
exact  frontier-line  between  sense  and  consciousness,  between 
brain  and  thought,  between  the  act  of  will  and  the  movement  of 
muscle)  Is  human  nature  then  so  utterly  commonplace,  and 
have  its  secrets  been  so  entirely  unravelled  by  contemporary 
science,  as  entitle  us  to  demand  of  the  Almighty  Qod  that 
when  He  reveals  Himself  to  us  He  shall  disrobe  Himself  of 
mystery?  If  we  reject  His  Self-revelation  in  the  Person  of 
Jesus  Christ  on  the  ground  of  our  inability  to  understand  the 
difficulties,  great  and  undeniable,  although  not  greater  than  we 
might  have  anticipated,  which  do  in  fact  surround  it ;  are  we 
also  prepared  to  conclude  that,  because  we  cannot  explain  how  a 
spiritual  principle  like  the  soul  can  be  robed  in  and  act  through 
a  material  body,  we  will  therefore  close  our  eyes  to  the  argu- 
ments which  certify  us  that  the  soul  is  an  immaterial  essence, 
and  take  refuge  from  this  oppressive  sense  of  mystery  in  some 
doctrine  of  consistent  materialism  ? 

Gommtmione  quod  proprium  est ;  Verbo  Bcilioet  operente  quod  Verb!  est,  et 
came  exseqnente  quod  carnis  est.  Unum  homm  ooruscat  miracuUs,  altcrum 
suocumbit  injnriis/  St.  Job.  Damasc.  iiL  19 :  Ocov  itwi^Bptgwiimwm,  col  v 
ivBpegwlini  airrov  Mpyta  0*ia  Ijp,  liyow  Tc6c«»/i^yi7,  ical  obK  A/notpos  liis  Btins 
abrov  ivtpyfias'  ica2  ri  Otia  airroS  ^ycpycia  obx  tifAOtpos  r^s  h^Bponritnis  o^wv 
iif€py9(af'  &AA*  knaripa  cttp  if  Mfftj,  Bewpovfidni,  He  orges,  here  toad  in 
iii.  15,  that  Two  Natures  imply  Two  Energies  00-operattng,  for  no  nature  is 
hfwifyttTQf*    See  St.  Tho.  3».  19.  i.        *  St.  Leo,  £p.  ad  Flaviannm,  c.  3. 
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Certainly  St.  John's  doctrine  of  the  Diyinity  of  the  Word 
IncamAte  cannot  be  reasonably  objected  to  on  the  score  of  its 
mysterionsness  by  those  Irho  allow  themselyes  to  face  their  real 
ignorance  of  the  mysteries  of  our  hnman  nature.  Nor  does  that 
doctrine  inyolve  a  necessaiy  internal  self-contradiction  on  such  a 
ground  as  that  'the  Word  by  Whom  all  things  were  made,  and 
Who  sustains  all  things,  cannot  become  His  Own  creature.'  Un- 
doubtedly the  Word  Incarnate  does  not  cease  to  be  the  Word ; 
but  He  can  and  does  assume  a  Nature  which  He  has  created, 
and  in  which  He  dwells,  that  in  it  He  may  manifest  Himself, 
fietween  the  processes  of  Creation  and  Incarnation  there  is  no 
necessary  contradiction  in  Diyine  revelation,  such  as  is  presumed 
to  exist  by  certain  Pantheistic  thinkers.  He  who  becomes  In- 
carnate creates  the  form  in  which  He  manifests  Himself  simul- 
taneously with  the  act  of  His  Self-manifestation.  Doubtless 
when  we  say  that  God  creates,  we  imply  that  He  gives  an  exist- 
ence to  something  other  than  Himself.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
certain  that  He  does  in  a  real  sense  Himself  exist  in  each  created 
object,  not  as  being  one  with  it,  but  as  upholding  it  in  being.  He 
is  in  every  such  object  the  constitutive,  sustaining,  binding  force 
which  perpetuates  its  being.  Thus  in  varying  degrees  the 
creatures  are  temples  and  organs  of  the  indwelling  Presence  of 
the  Creator,  although  in  His  Essence  He  is  infinitely  removed 
from  them.  If  this  is  true  of  the  irrational  and,  in  a  lower 
measure,  even  of  the  inanimate  creatures,  much  more  is  it  true 
of  the  family  of  man,  and  of  each  member  of  that  family.  In 
vast  inorganic  masses  Qod  discovers  Himself  as  the  supreme, 
creatiye,  sustaining  Force.  In  the  graduated  orders  of  vital 
power  which  range  throughout  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds, 
Ood  unveils  His  activity  as  the  Fountain  of  all  li^.  In  man,  a 
creature  exercising  conscious  reflective  thought  and  free  self- 
determining  will,  God  proclaims  Himself  a  free  Intelligent 
Agent.  Man  indeed  may,  if  he  will,  reveal  much  more  than 
this  of  the  beauty  of  God.  Man  may  shed  abroad,  by  the  free 
movement  of  his  will,  rajB  of  God*s  moral  glory,  of  love,  of 
mercy,  of  purity,  of  justice.  Whether  a  man  will  thus  declare 
the  glory  of  his  Maker  depends  not  upon  the  necessary  con- 
stitution of  his  nature,  but  upon  the  free  co-operation  of  his  will 
with  the  designs  of  God.  God  however  is  obviously  able  to 
create  a  Being  who  will  reveal  Him  perfectly  and  of  necessity, 
as  expressing  His  perfect  image  and  likeness  before  His  creatures. 
All  nature  points  to  such  a  Being  as  its  climax  and  consumma- 
tion.   And  such  a  Being  is  the  Archetypal  Manhood,  assumed 
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by  the  Eternal  Word.  It  is  the  climax  of  Qod's  creation ;  It  is 
the  climax  also  of  God's  Self-revelation.  At  this  point  God's 
creative  activity  becomes  enlarely  ond  with  His  Self-revealing 
activity.  The  Sacred  Manhood  is  a  creature^  yet  It  is  indis- 
solubly  united  to  the  Eternal  Word.  It  differs  from  every  other 
created  being,  in  that  God  personally  tenants  It.  So  far  tiien 
are  Incarnation  and  Creation  from  being  antagonistic  concep- 
tions of  the  activity  of  God,  that  the  absolutely  Perfect  Creature 
only  exists  as  a  perfect  reflection  of  the  Divine  glory.  In  the 
Incarnation,  God  creates  only  to  reveal,  and  He  reveals 'perfectly 
by  That  which  He  creates.  'The  Word  was  made  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  His  glory  v.' 

VL  But  if  belief  in  our  Lord's  Divinity,  as  taught  by  St 
John,  cannot  be  reasonably  objected  to  on  such  grounds  as  have 
been  noticed,  can  it  be  destroyed  by  a  natural  explanation  of  its 
upgrowth  and  formation  \  Here,  undoubtedly,  we  touch  upon  a 
suspicion  which  underlies  much  of  the  current  scepticism  of  the 
day ;  and  with  a  few  words  on  this  momentous  topic  we  may 
conclude  the  present  lecture. 

Those  who  reject  the  doctrine  that  Christ  is  God  are  con-* 
fronted  by  the  consideration  that,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen 
centuries  since  His  appearance  on  this  earth.  He  is  believed  in 
and  worshipped  as  God  by  a  Christendom  which  embraces  the 
most  civilized  portion  of  the  human  family.  The  question  arises 
how  to  account  for  this  fact.  There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in 
accounting  for  it  if  we  suppose  Him  to  be,  and  to  have  pro- 
claimed  Himself  to  be,  a  Divine  Person.  But  if  we  hold  that, 
as  a  matter  of  histoiy,  He  believed  Himself  to  be  a  mere  man, 
how  are  we  to  explain  the  world-wide  upgrowth  of  so  extra- 
ordinary a  belief  about  Him,  as  is  this  belief  in  His  Divinity  f 
Scepticism  may  fold  its  arms  and  may  smile  at  what  it  deems 
the  intrinsic  absurdity  of  the  dogma  believed  in ;  but  it  cannot 
ignore  the  existing  prevalence  of  the  belief  which  accepts  the 
dogma.  The  belief  is  a  phenomenon  which  at  least  challenges 
attention.  How  has  that  belief  been  spread  )  How  is  it  that 
for  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  at  this  hour,  a  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  dominates  over  the  world  of 
Christian  thought )  Here,  if  scepticism  would  save  its  intellec- 
tual credit,  it  must  cease  from  the  perpetual  reiteration  of  doubts 
and  negations,  unrelieved  by  any  frank  assertions  or  admissions 
of  positive  truth.  It  must  make  a  venture ;  it  must  commit 
self  to  the  responsibilities  of  a  positive  position,  however  inexact 
«  On  this  sabjecty  aee  Martensen,  ChrutL  Dogmat.  §  133. 
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and  shadowy ;  it  must  hazard  an  hypothesis  and  he  prepared  is 
defend  it. 

Accordingly  the  theory  which  proposes  to  explain  the  helief 
of  Christendom  in  the  Godhead  of  Christ  maintains  that  Christ 
was  'deified'  hy  the  enthusiasm  of  His  first  disciples.  We  are 
told  that '  man  instinctively  creates  a  creed  that  shall  meet  the 
•wants  and  aspirations  of  his  understanding  and  of  his  heart  ^.' 
The  teaching  of  Christ  created  in  His  first  followers  a  passionate 
devotion  to  His  Person,  and  a  desire  for  unreserved  suhmission  to 
His  dictatorship.  Not  that  Christ's  Divinity  was  decreed  Him  by 
any  formal  act  of  public  honour ;  it  was  the  spontaneous  and 
irregular  tribute  of  a  passionate  enthusiasm.  Could  any  expres- 
sion of  reverence  'seem  exaggerated  to  an  admiration  and  a  love 
which  knew  no  bounds  )  Could  any  intellectual  price  be  too 
high  to  pay  for  the  advantage  of  placing  the  authority  of  the 
Greatest  of  teachers  upon  that  one  basis  of  authority  which  is 
beyond  assault  1  Do  not  love  and  reverence,  centring  ux>on  a 
friend,  upon  a  memory,  with  eager  intensity,  turn  a  somewhat 
impatient  ear  to  the  cautious  protestations  of  the  critical  reason, 
when  any  such  voice  can  make  itself  heard  ?  Do  they  not  pass 
by  imperceptible  degrees  into  adoration  ?  Does  not  adoration 
take  for  granted  the  Divinity  of  the  object  which  it  has  learned 
imperceptibly  and  unreflectingly  to  adore?  The  enthusiasm 
created  by  Jesus  Christ  in  those  around  Him,  thus  comes  to  be 
credited  with  the  invention  and  propagation  of  the  belief  in  His 
Divinity.  '  So  mighty  was  the  enthusiasm,  that  nothing  short 
of  that  stupendous  belief  would  satisfy  it.  The  heart  of 
Christendom  gave  law  to  its  understanding.  Christians  wished 
Christ  to  be  God,  and  they  forthwith  thought  that  they  had 
sufficient  reasons  for  believing  in  His  Godhead.  The  feeling  of 
a  society  of  affectionate  friends  found  its  way  in  process  of  time 
into  the  world  of  speculation.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  disr 
ledicians,  and  into  the  hands  of  the  metaphysicians;  it  was 
analysed,  it  was  defined,  it  was  coloured  by  contact  with  foreign 
speculations ;  it  was  enlarged  by  the  accretion  of  new  intellectual 
material.  At  length  Fathers  and  Councils  had  finished  their 
graceless  and  pedantic  task,  and  that  which  had  at  first  been  the 
fresh  sentiment  of  simple  and  loving  hearts  was  duly  hardened 
and  rounded  off  into  a  solid  block  of  repulsive  dogma.' 

Now  St.  John's  writings  are  a  standing  difficulty  in  the  way 

of  this  enterprising  hypothesis.     We  have  seen  that  the  fourth 

Gospel  must  be  recognised  as  St  John's,  unless,  to  use  the  words 
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of  Ewald^ '  we  are  prepared  knowin^jrly  to  receive  falsehood  and 
to  reject  truth/  But  we  have  also  seen  that  in  the  fourth 
Gospel,  Jesus  Christ  is  proclaimed  to  he  Qod  hy  the  whole  drift 
of  the  argument)  and  in  terms  as  explicit  as  those  of  the  Nioene 
Creed.  We  have  not  then  to  deal  .with  any  supposed  process  of 
deification,  wherehy  the  Person  of  Jesus  was  '  transfigured  *  in 
the  apprehension  of  suh-apostolic,  or  post-apostolic  ChristeadonL 
It  is  St.  John  who  proclaims  that  Jesus  is  the  Word  Incarnate, 
and  that  the  Word  is  God.  How  can  we  account  for  St.  John's 
conduct  in  representing  Him  as  God,  if  He  was  in  truth  only 
man  %  It  will  not  avail  to  argue  that  St  John  wrote  his  Gkwpel 
in  his  old  age,  and  that  the  memories  of  his  youthful  companion- 
ship with  Jesus  had  heen  coloured,  heightened,  transformed, 
idealized,  hy  the  meditative  enthusiasm  of  more  than  half  a 
century.  It  will  not  avail  to  say  that  the  reverence  of  the 
beloved  disciple  for  his  ascended  Master  was  f&tal  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  portrait  which  he  drew  of  Him.  For  what  is  this  but  to 
misapprehend  the  very  fundamental  nature  of  reverence  %  Truth 
is  the  basis,  as  it  is  the  object  of  reverence,  not  less  than  of 
eveiy  other  virtue.  Beverence  prostrates  herself  before  a  great- 
ness the  reality  of  which  is  obvious  to  her ;  but  she  would  cease 
to  be  reverence  if  she  could  exaggerate  the  greatness  which  pro- 
vokes her  homage,  not  less  surely  than  if  she  could  depreciate 
or  deny  it  The  sentiment  which,  in  contemplating  its  object^ 
abandons  the  guidance  of  fact  for  that  of  imagination,  is  disloyal 
to  that  honesty  of  purpose  which  is  of  the  essence  of  reverence ; 
and  it  is  certain  at  last  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  the  scomer 
and  the  spoiler.  St  John  insists  that  he  teaches  the  Church 
only  that  which  he  has  seen  and  heard.  Even  a  slight  swerving 
from  truth  must  be  painful  to  genuine  reverence;  but  what 
shall  we  say  of  an  exaggeration  so  gigantic,  if  an  exaggeration 
it  be,  as  that  which  transforms  a  human  friend  into  the  Almighty 
and  Everlasting  God )  If  Jesus  Christ  is  not  God,  how  is  it 
that  the  most  intimate  of  His  earthly  friends,  came  to  believe 
and  to  teach  that  He  really  is  God  % 

Place  yourselves,  my  brethren,  £eurly  fiEice  to  face  with  this 
difficulty ;  imagine  yourselves,  for  the  moment,  in  the  position 
of  St  John.  Think  of  any  whom  you  have  loved  and  revered, 
beyond  measure,  as  it  has  seemed,  in  past  years.  He  has 
gone;  but  you  ding  to  him  more  earnestly  in  thought  and 
affection  than  while  he  was  here.  You  treasure  his  words,  you 
revisit  his  haunts,  you  delight  in  the  company  of  his  friends,  you 
represent  to  yourself  his  wonted  turns  of  thought  and  phrase, 
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you  con  over  his  handvn-iting,  you  fondle  his  likeness.  These 
things  are  for  you  precious  and  sacred.  Even  now,  there  are 
times  when  the  tones  of  that  welcome  voice  seem  to  fall  with 
living  power  upon  your  strained  ear.  Even  now,  the  outline 
of  that  countenance,  upon  which  the  grave  has  closed,  flits,  as 
if  capriciously,  before  your  eye  of  sense.  The  air  around  you 
yields  it  perchance  to  your  intent  gaze,  radiant  with  a  higher 
beauty  than  it  wore  of  old.  Others,  you  feel,  may  be  forgotten 
as  memory  grows  weak,  and  the  passing  years  bring  with  them 
the  quick  succession  of  new  fields  and  objects  of  interest,  press- 
ing importunately  upon  the  heart  and  thoughts.  But  one  such 
memory  as  I  have  glanced  at,  fades  not  at  the  bidding  of  time. 
It  cannot  fade ;  it  has  become  a  part  of  the  mind  which  clings 
to  it.  Some  who  are  here  may  have  known  those  whom  they 
thus  remember ;  a  few  of  us  assuredly  have  known  such.  But  can 
we  conceive  it  possible  that,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  we  should 
ever  express  our  reverence  and  love  for  the  unearthly  goodness, 
the  moral  strength,  the  tenderness  of  heart,  the  fearlessness,  the 
justice,  the  unselfishness  of  our  friend,  by  saying  that  he  was 
not  an  ordinary  human  being,  but  a  superhuman  person  1  Can 
we  imagine  ourselves  incorporating  our  recollections  about  him 
with  some  current  theosophic  doctrine  elevating  him  to  the  rank 
of  a  Divine  hypostasis  1  While  he  lies  in  his  silent  grave,  can 
we  picture  ourselves  describing  him  as  the  very  absolute  Light 
and  life,  as  the  Incarnate  Thought  of  the  Most  High,  as  stand- 
ing in  a  relationship  altogether  unique  to  the  Eternal  and  Self- 
existent  Being,  nay,  as  being  literally  God )  To  say  that  *  St.  John 
lived  in  a  different  intellectual  atmosphere  from  our  own,'  does 
not  meet  the  difficulty.  If  Jesus  was  merely  human,  St  John's 
statements  about  Him  are  among  the  most  preposterous  fictions 
which  have  imposed  upon  the  world.  They  were  advanced  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  all  that  they  involved.  St.  John  was  at  least 
as  profoundly  convinced  as  we  are  of  the  truth  of  the  unity  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  St.  John  was  at  least  as  alive  as  we  can 
be  to  the  infinite  interval  which  parts  the  highest  of  creatures 
from  the  Great  Creator.  If  we  are  not  naturally  lured  on  by 
some  irresistible  fascination,  by  the  poetry  or  by  the  credulity  of 
our  advancing  years,  to  believe  in  the  Godhead  of  the  best  man 
whom  we  have  ever  known,  neither  was  St  John.  If  Jesus  had 
been  merely  human,  St  John  would  have  felt  what  we  feel  about 
a  loved  and  revered  friend  whom  we  have  lost  In  proportion 
to  our  belief  in  our  friend's  goodness,  in  proportion  to  our  loving 
reverence  for  his  character,  is  the  strength  of  our  conviction  that 
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we  could  not  now  do  him  a  more  eniel  injury  than  by  entwining 
a  blasphemous  fable,  such  as  the  ascription  of  Divinity  would 
be,  around  the  simple  story  of  his  merely  human  life.  This 
'  deification  of  Jesus  by  the  enthusiasm '  of  St  John  would  have 
been  consistent  neither  with  St.  John's  reverence  for  God,  nor 
with  his  real  loyalty  to  a  merely  human  friend  and  teacher. 
St  John  worshipped  the  'jealous'  God  of  Israel;  and  he  has 
recorded  the  warning  which  he  himself  received  against  wor- 
shipping the  angel  of  the  Apocalypse  >.  If  Christ  had  not  really 
been  Divine,  the  real  beauty  of  EUs  Human  Character  would  have 
been  disfigured  by  any  association  with  such  legendary  exagge- 
ration, and  Christianity  would  assuredly  have  perished  within  Uie 
limits  of  the  first  century. 

The  theory  that  Jesus  was  deified  by  enthusiasm  assumes  the 
existence  of  a  general  disposition  in  mankind  which  is  unwar- 
ranted by  experience.  Generally  speaking  men  are  not  eager  to 
believe  in  the  exalted  virtue,  much  less  in  the  superhuman  orig^ 
or  dignity,  of  their  fellow-men.  And  to  do  them  justice,  the 
writers  who  maintain  that  Jesus  was  invested  with  Divine 
honours  by  popular  fervour,  illustrate  the  weakness  of  their  own 
principle  very  conspicuously.  While  they  assert  that  nothing 
was  more  easy  and  obvious  for  the  disciple  of  the  apostolic  age 
than  to  believe  in  the  Divinity  of  his  Master,  they  themselves 
reject  that  truth  with  the  greatest  possible  obstinacy  and  deter- 
mination ;  well -attested  though  it  be,  now  as  then,  by  historical 
miracles  and  by  overwhelming  moral  considerations ;  but  also 
proclaimed  now,  as  it  was  not  then,  by  the  faith  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies, and  by  the  sufirages  of  all  that  is  purest  and  truest  in  our 
existing  civilization. 

But,  it  is  suggested  that  the  apostolic  narrative  itself  bears 
out  the  doctrine  that  Jesus  was  deified  through  enthusiasm  by 
its  account  of  the  functions  which  are  ascribed,  especially  in 
St.  John's  Gospel,  to  the  Comforter.  Was  not  the  Comforter 
sent  to  testify  of  Jesus  1  Is  it  not  said, '  He  shall  glorify  Me  1 ' 
Does  not  this  language  look  like  the  later  endeavour  of  a 
religious  phrenzy,  to  account  for  exaggerations  of  which  it  is 
conscious,  by  a  bold  claim  to  supernatural  illumination  % 

Now  this  suggestion  implies  that  the  last  Discourse  of  our 
Lord  is  in  reality  a  forgery,  which  can  no  more  claim  to  repre- 
sent His  real  thought  than  the  political  speeches  in  Thucydides 
can  be  seriously  supposed  to  express  the  minds  of  the  speakers 
to  whom  they  are  severally  attributed.     Or^  at  the  least,  it  im- 
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plies  that  a  purely  human  feeling  is  here  clothed  by  language 
ascribed  to  our  Lord  Himself  with  the  attributes  of  a  Divine 
Person.  Of  course,  if  St  John  was  capable  of  deliberately 
attributing  to  his  Master  that  which  He  did  not  say,  he  was 
equally  capable  of  attributing  to  Him  actions  which  He  did  not 
do  ;  and  we  are  driyen  to  imagine  that  the  closest  friend  of 
Jesus  was  believed  by  apostolical  Christendom  to  be  writing  a 
history,  when  in  truth  he  was  only  composing  a  biographical 
noveL  But,  as  Rousseau  has  observed  in  words  which  have 
been  already  quoted,  the  original  inventor  of  the  Gospel  histoiy 
would  have  been  as  miraculous  a  being  as  its  historical  Subject. 
And  the  moral  fascination  which  the  last  discourse  possesses  for 
every  pure  and  true  soul  at  this  hour,  combines  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Church  to  assure  us  that  it  could  have  been  spoken 
by  no  merely  human  lips,  and  that  it  is  beyond  the  inventive 
scope  of  even  the  highest  human  genius.  Those  three  chapters 
which  M.  Renan  pronounces  to  be  full  of  'the  dryness  of  meta- 
physics and  the  darkness  of  abstract  dogmas'  have  been,  as  a 
matter  of  £Etct,  watered  by  the  tears  of  all  the  purest  love  and 
deepest  sorrow  of  Christian  humanity  for  eighteen  centuries. 
Never  is  the  New  Testament  more  able  to  dispense  with  external 
evidence  than  in  those  matchless  words;  nowhere  more  than 
here  is  it  sensibly  divine. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  a  fact  that  in  these  chapters  our  Lord  does 
promise  to  His  apostles  the  supernatural  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  is  true  that  the  Spirit  was  to  testify  of  Christy  and  to  glorify 
ChriBt',  and  to  guide  the  disciples  into  all  &  truth.  But  howl 
'  He  shall  take  of  Mine  and  shall  shew  it  unto  you ^ ;'  'He  shall 
teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance 
whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  jou^J  The  Holy  Spirit  was  to 
bring  the  words  and  works  and  character  of  Jesus  before  the 
illuminated  intelligence  of  the  Apostles.  The  school  of  the 
Spirit  was  to  be  the  school  of  reflection.  But  it  was  not  to  be 
tlie  school  of  legendary  invention.  Acts,  which,  at  the  time  of 
their  being  witnessed,  might  have  appeared  trivial  or  common* 
place,  would  be  seen,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit^  to  have 
bad  a  deeper  interest.     Words,  to  which  a  transient  or  local 

7  St.  John  ZY.  26 :  iicutfos  fiaprvpi<r§i  wtpA  ifwv. 
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value  had  been  assigned  at  first,  would  now  be  felt  to  invite 
a  world-wide  and  eternal  meaning.  *  These  things  understood 
not  His  disciples  at  the  first,'  is  true  of  much  else  besides  the 
entry  into  Jerusalem  \  Moral,  spiritual,  physical  powers  which, 
though  unexplained,  could  never  have  passed  for  the  product  of 
purely  human  activity,  would  in  time  be  referred  by  the  Invisible 
Teacher  to  their  true  source ;  they  would  be  regarded  with  awe 
as  the  very  rays  of  Deity. 

Thus  the  work  of  the  Spirit  would  but  complete,  systematize, 
digest  the  results  of  previous  natural  observation.  Certainly  it 
was  always  impossible  that  any  man  could  '  say  that  Jesus  is 
the  Lord  but  by  the  Holy  Ghosts'  The  inward  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  alone  could  make  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  a  certainty 
of  faith  as  well  as  a  conclusion  of  the  intellect.  But  the  intel- 
lectual conditions  of  belief  were  at  first  inseparable  from  natural 
contact  with  the  living  Human  Form  of  Jesus  during  the  years 
of  His  earthly  life.  Our  Lord  implies  this  in  saying  *■  Ye  also 
shall  bear  witness,  because  ye  have  been  with  Me  from  the 
beginning.'  The  Apostles  lived  with  One  Who  combined  an 
exercise  of  the  highest  miraculous  powers  with  a  faultless  human 
character,  and  Who  asserted  Himself,  by  implication  and  ex- 
pressly, to  be  personally  God.  The  Spirit  strengthened  and 
formalized  that  earlier  and  more  vague  belief  which  was  created 
by  His  language ;  but  it  was  His  language  which  had  fallen  on 
the  natural  ears  of  the  Apostles,  and  which  was  the  germinal 
principle  of  their  riper  faith  in  His  Divinity. 

The  unbelief  of  our  day  is  naturally  anxious  to  evade  the 
startling  fact  that  the  most  intimate  of  the  companions  of  Jesus 
is  also  the  most  strenuous  assertor  of  His  Godhead.  There  is  a 
proverb  to  the  effect  that  no  man's  life  should  be  written  by  his 
private  servant  That  proverb  expresses  the  general  conviction 
of  mankind  that,  as  a  rule,  like  some  mountain  scenery  or  ruined 
castles,  moral  greatness  in  men  is  more  picturesque  when  it  is 
viewed  from  a  distance.  The  proverb  bids  you  not  to  scrutinize 
even  a  good  man  too  narrowly,  lest  perchance  you  should  dis- 
cover flaws  in  his  character  which  will  somewhat  rudely  shake 
your  conviction  of  his  goodness.  It  is  hinted  that  some  un- 
obtrusive weaknesses  which  escape  public  observation  will  be 
obvious  to  a  man's  everyday  companion,  and  will  be  fatal  to  the 
higher  estimate  which,  but  for  such  close  scrutiny,  might  have 
been  formed  respecting  him.     But  in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ 

A  St.  John  xti.  14-16. 
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the  moral  of  this  cynical  proyerb  is  altogether  at  &alt  Jesus 
Christ  chooses  one  disciple  to  be  the  privileged  sharer  of  a 
nearer  intimacy  than  any  other.  The  son  of  Zebedee  lies  upon 
His  bosom  at  supper;  he  is  Hhe  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.' 
Along  with  St.  Peter  and  St.  James,  this  disciple  is  taken  to  the 
holy  mount,  that  he  may  witness  the  glory  of  his  Transfigured 
Lord.  He  enters  the  empty  tomb  on  the  morning  of  the  Besur- 
rection.  He  is  in  the  upper  chamber  when  the  risen  Jesus 
blessed  the  ten  and  the  eleven.  He  is  on  the  mount  of  the 
Ascension  when  the  Conqueror  moves  up  visibly  into  heaven. 
But  he  also  is  summoned  to  the  garden  where  Jesus  kneds  in 
agony  beneath  the  olive-trees  ;  and  alone  of  the  twelve  he  faces 
the  fierce  multitude  on  the  road  to  Calvaiy,  and  stands  with 
Maiy  beneath  the  cross,  and  sees  Jesus  die.  He  sees  more  of 
the  Divine  Master  than  any  other,  more  of  His  glory,  more  too 
of  His  humiliation.  His  witness  is  proportioned  to  his  nearer 
and  closer  observation.  Whether  he  is  writing  Epistles  of  en- 
couragement and  warning,  or  narrating  heavenly  visions  touch- 
ing the  future  of  the  Church,  or  recording  the  experiences  of 
those  years  when  he  enjoyed  that  intimate,  unmatched  com- 
panionship,— St.  John,  beyond  any  other  of  the  sacred  writers, 
is  the  persistent  herald  and  teacher  of  our  Lord's  Divinity. 

How  and  by  what  successive  steps  it  was  that  the  full  truth 
embodied  in  his  Qospel  respecting  the  Person  of  his  Lord  made 
its  way  into  and  mastered  the  soul  of  the  beloved  disciple,  who 
indeed  shall  presume  to  say!  Who  of  us  can  determine  the 
exact  and  varied  observations  whereby  we  learn  to  measure  and 
to  revere  the  component  elements  even  of  a  great  human  cha- 
racter? The  absorbing  interest  of  such  a  process  is  generally 
fatal  to  an  accurate  analysis  of  its  stages.  We  penetrate  deeper 
and  deeper,  we  mount  higher  and  higher,  as  we  follow  the 
complex  system  of  motives,  capacities,  dispositions,  which,  one 
after  another,  open  upon  us.  We  cannot,  on  looking  back,  say 
when  this  or  that  feature  became  distinctly  clear  to  us.  We 
know  not  now  by  what  additions  and  developments  the  general 
impression  which  we  have  received  took  its  shape  and  outline. 
St  John  would  doubtless  have  learnt  portions  of  the  mighty 
truth  from  definite  statements  and  at  specified  times.  The  real 
of  prophecy',  the  explicit  confessions  of  disciples?,  the 


'  St.  John  xii.  41 :  rovra  civcr  'H^tf£u,  Src  cTSc  r^r  S^or  o^rov,  ical 
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assertions  by  which  our  Lord  replied  to  the  malice  or  to  the 
ignorance  of  His  opponents^,  were  doubtless  distinct  elements 
of  the  Apostle's  training  in  the  school  of  truth.  St.  John  must 
have  learned  something  of  Christ's  Divine  power  when,  at  His 
word,  the  putrid  corpse  of  Lazarus,  bound  with  its  grave-clothes, 
moved  forward  into  air  and  life.  St.  John  must  have  learned 
yet  more  of  his  Master's  condescension  when,  girded  with  a 
towel,  Jesus  bent  Himself  to  the  earth,  that  He  might  wash  the 
feet  of  the  traitor  Judaa  Each  miracle,  each  discourse  supplied 
a  distinct  ray  of  light ;  but  the  total  impression  must  have  been 
formed,  strengthened,  deepened,  by  the  incidents  of  daily  inter- 
course, by  the  effects  of  hourly,  momentary  observation.  For 
every  human  soul,  encased  in  its  earthly  prison-house,  seeks  and 
finds  publicity  through  countless  outlets.  The  immaterial  spirit 
traces  its  history  with  an  almost  invisible  delicacy  upon  the 
coarse  hard  matter  which  is  its  servant  and  its  organ.  The  un- 
conscious, involuntary  movements  of  manner  and  countenance, 
the  unstudied  phrases  of  daily  or  of  casual  conversation,  the 
emphasis  of  silence  not  less  than  the  emphasis  of  speech,  help  in 
various  ways  to  complete  that  self-revelation  which  every  indi- 
vidual character  makes  to  all  around,  and  which  is  studied  by 
all  in  each.  Not  otherwise  did  the  Incarnate  Word  reveal  Him- 
self to  the  purest  and  keenest  love  which  He  found  and  chose 
from  among  the  sons  of  men.  One  flaw  or  fault  of  temper,  one 
S3m[iptom  of  moral  impotence,  or  of  moral  perversion,  one  hasty 
word,  one  ill-considered  act,  would  have  shattered  the  ideal  for 
ever.  But,  in  fact,  to  St.  John  the  Life  of  Jesus  was  as  the  light 
of  heaven ;  it  was  as  one  constant  unfailing  outflow  of  beauty, 
ever  varying  its  illuminating  powers  as  it  faUis  upon  the  leaves  of 
the  forest  oak  or  upon  the  countless  ripples  of  the  ocean.  Li  the 
eyes  of  St  John  the  Eternal  Person  of  Jesus  shone  forth  through 
His  Humanity  with  translucent  splendour,  and  wove  and  folded 
around  itself,  as  the  days  and  weeks  passed  on,  a  moral  history 
of  faultless  grandeur.  It  was  not  the  disciple  who  idealized  the 
Master ;  it  was  the  Master  Who  revealed  Himself  in  His  majestic 
glory  to  the  illumined  eye  and  to  the  entranced  touch  of  the 
disciple.  No  treachery  of  memory,  no  ardour  of  temperament, 
no  sustained  reflectiveness  of  soul,  could  have  compassed  the 
transformation  of  a  human  Mend  into  the  Almighty  and  Ever- 
lasting Being.  Nor  was  there  room  for  serious  error  of  judg- 
ment after  a  companionship  so  intimate,  so  heart-searching,  so 
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true,  as  had  been  that  of  Jesus  with  St  John.  And  thus  to  the 
beloved  disciple  the  Divinity  of  his  Lord  was  not  a  scholastic 
formula,  nor  a  pious  conjecture,  nor  a  controversial  thesis,  nor 
the  adaptation  of  a  popular  superstition  to  meet  the  demands  of 
a  strong  enthusiasm,  nor  a  mystic  reverie.  It  was  nothing  less 
than  a  fact  of  personal  experience.  '  That  Which  was  from  the 
b^inning,  Which  we  have  heard.  Which  we  have  seen  with  our 
eyes,  Which  we  have  looked  upon  and  our  hands  have  handled, 
of  the  Word  of  Life ;  (for  the  Life  was  manifested,  and  we  have 
seen  It,  and  bear  witness,  and  shew  unto  you  that  Eternal  Life, 
Which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us ;)  That 
Which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you.' 
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LECTURE  VL 

OUR  LORD'S  DIVINITY  AS  TAUGHT  BY  ST.  JAMES, 
ST.  PETER,  AND  ST.  PAUL. 

And  iohen  Jama,  Cep^aSt  and  John,  vfho  seemed  to  he  pUlan,  percehed 
the  grace  that  was  given  unto  met  they  gave  to  me  and  Barnabas  the 
right  hands  of  fellowship  ;  that  we  should  go  unto  the  heathen,  and  they 
unto  the  circumcision, — Gal.  ii.  9. 

The  medifcative  temper  of  thought  and  phrase,  which  is  so  ob- 
servable in  St.  John,  may  be  thought  to  bear  in  two  different 
manners  upon  the  question  before  us  in  these  lectures.  On  the 
one  hand,  such  a  temper,  regarded  from  a  point  of  view  entirely 
naturalistic,  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  guarantee  against  the  pre- 
sumption that  St.  John,  in  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  Jesus, 
committed  himself  to  hasty  beliefs  and  assertions  respecting  the 
Person  of  his  Friend  and  Master.  An  over-eager  and  undis- 
criminating  admiration  would  not  naturally  express  itself  in 
metaphysical  terminology  of  a  reflective  and  mystical  character. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  asked  whether  too  much  stress 
has  not  been  laid  by  the  argument  of  the  last  lecture  upon  the 
witness  of  St.  John  ?  Can  the  conclusions  of  a  mind  of  high- 
strung  and  contemplative  temper  be  accepted  as  little  less,  if  at 
all  less,  than  a  sufficient  basis  for  a  cardinal  point  of  belief  in  the 
religion  of  mankind?  May  not  such  a  belief  be  inextricably- 
linked  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  idiosyncrasies  of  the  single 
soul  1  The  belief  may  indeed  be  the  honest  and  adequate  result 
of  that  particular  measure  and  kind  of  observation  and  reflection 
which  a  single  mind  has  achieved.  As  such  the  belief  may  be 
a  worthy  object  of  philosophical  interest  and  respect ;  but  is  not 
this  respect  and  interest  due  to  it  on  the  precise  ground  that  it 
is  the  true  native  product  of  a  group  of  conditions,  which  co- 
exist nowhere  else  save  in  the  particular  mind  which  generated 
it  ?  Will  the  belief,  in  short,  bear  transplantation  into  the  moral 
and  mental  soil  around  1     Can  it  be  nourished  and  handed  on 
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by  minds  of  a  different  calibre,  by  characters  of  a  distinct  cast 
from  that  in  which  it  originally  grew?  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
for  instance,  had  private  beliefs  which  were  obviously  due  to  the 
tone  and  genius  of  his  particular  character.  These  beliefs  go  far 
to  constitute  the  charm  of  the  picture  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  the  pages  of  Boswell.  But  our  respect  for  Dr.  Johnson  does 
not  force  us  to  accept  each  and  all  of  his  quaint  beliefs.  They 
are  peculiar  to  himself,  being  such  as  he  was.  We  admire  them 
as  belonging  to  the  attractive  and  eccentric  individuality  of  the 
man.  We  do  not  suppose  that  they  are  capable  of  being  domes- 
ticated in  the  general  and  diversified  mind  of  England. 

Now,  if  it  be  hinted  that  some  simikr  estimate  should  be 
formed  respecting  St.  John's  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  the 
present,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  not  the  moment  to  insist  upon  a 
consideration  which  for  us  Christians  must  have  paramount 
weight,  namely,  that  St.  John  was  taught  by  an  infallible 
Teacher,  by  none  other  than  God  the  Holy  Qhost  But  let  us 
remark,  first  of  all,  the  fact  that  St.  John  did  convey  to  a  large 
drcle  of  minds  his  own  deep  conviction  that  his  Friend  and 
Master  was  a  Divine  Person ;  paradoxical  as  that  conviction 
must  at  first  have  seemed  to  them.  If  we  could  have  travelled 
through  Asia  Minor  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
we  should  have  fallen  in  with  a  number  of  persons,  in  various 
ranks  of  society,  who  so  entirely  believed  in  St.  John's  doctrine^ 
as  to  be  willing  to  die  for  it  without  any  kind  of  hesitation*^. 
But  it  would  have  been  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  prevalence 
of  the  doctrine  was  due  only  to  the  activity  of  St.  John.  While 
St.  John  was  teaching  this  doctrine  under  the  form  which  he 
had  been  guided  to  adopt,  a  parallel  communication  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  doctrine  was  taking  place  in  several  other  quarters. 
St.  John  was  supported,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  such  an  ex- 
pression, by  men  whose  minds  were  of  a  totally  distinct  natural 
cast,  and  who  expressed  their  thoughts  in  a  religious  phraseology 
which  had  little  enough  in  common  with  that  which  was  current 
in  the  school  of  Ephesus.     Nevertheless  it  will  be  our  duty  this 

•  The  Apocalypse  was  probably  written  immediately  after  Domitian's 
persecution  of  the  Church.  Antipas  had  been  martyred  at  Pergamoe. 
(Rev.  ii.  13.)  St.  John  saw  the  souls  of  martyrs  who  had  been  beheaded 
with  the  aze ;  ^t^ow  tk%  ^yki  rw  wrr§X9ieurfi4yw¥  9 A  rV  tMfnvplop  'Iritrov. 
(Rev.  zz.  4.)  This  was  the  Roman  custom  at  executions.  In  the  perse- 
cution under  Nero  other  and  more  cruel  kinds  of  death  had  been  inflicted. 
The  Bishops  of  Pergamos  (Ibid.  ii.  13)  and  Philadelphia  (Ibid.  iii.  8)  had 
confessed  Christ.  St.  Clement  of  Rome  alludes  to  the  violence  of  this  perse- 
cation.  (Ep.  ad  Cor.  6.)  The  Apostle  himself  was  banished  to  Patmo^  ^- 
VI] 
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morning  to  obserre,  how  radical  was  their  agreement  with 
St.  John,  in  urging  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  human  race  the 
doctrine  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God. 

Very  ingenious  theories  concerning  a  supposed  division  of  the 
Apostolical  Church  into  schools  of  thought  holding  antagonistic 
beliefs,  have  been  advanced  of  late  years.  And  they  have  had 
the  effect  of  directing  a  large  amount  of  attention  to  the  account 
which  St.  Paul  gives,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Qalatians,  of  his  inter- 
view with  the  leading  Apostles  at  Jerusalem.  The  accuracy  of 
that  account  is  not  questioned  even  by  the  most  destructive  of 
the  Ttibingen  divines.  According  to  St.  Irenseus  and  the  great 
majority  of  authorities,  both  ancient  and  modem,  the  interview 
took  place  on  the  occasion  of  St.  Paul's  attendance  at  the  Apo- 
stolical Council  of  Jerusalem.  St  Paul  says  that  St.  James, 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  John,  who  were  looked  upon  as  '  pillars '  of 
the  Church,  among  the  Judaizing  Christians  as  well  as  among 
Christians  generally,  gave  the  right  hands  of  fellowship  to  him- 
self and  to  Barnabas.  *  It  was  agreed,'  says  St.  Paul,  *  that  we 
should  go  unto  the  heathen,  and  they  unto  the  circumcision.' 
Now  the  historical  interest  which  attaches  to  this  recorded 
division  of  labour  fimong  the  leading  Apostles,  is  sufficiently 
obvious ;  but  the  dogmatic  interest  of  the  passage,  although  less 
direct,  is  even  higher  than  the  historical.  This  passage  warrants 
us  in  inferring  at  least  thus  much ; — that  the  leading  Apostles 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  were  not  hopelessly  at 
issue  with  each  other  on  a  subject  of  such  central  and  primary 
importance  as  the  Divine  and  Eternal  Nature  of  their  Master. 

It  might  well  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  to  draw  such  an 
inference  at  all  within  the  walls  of  a  Christian  church  was  itself 
an  act  for  which  the  faith  of  Christians  would  exact  an  apology. 
But  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  imaginative  licence  of 
recent  theories  will  not  deem  our  inference  altogether  im- 
pertinent and  superfluous.  Of  late  years  St.  James  has  been 
represented  4s  more  of  a  Jew  than  a  Christian,  and  as  holding 
in  reality  a  purely  Ebionitic  and  Humanitarian  belief  as  to  the 
Person  of  Jesus.  St.  Paul  has  been  described  as  the  teacher  of 
such  a  doctrine  of  the  Subordination  of  the  Son  as  to  be  prac- 
tically Arian.  St.  Peter  is  then  exhibited  as  occupying  a  feeble 
undecided  dogmatic  position,  intermediate  to  the  doctrines  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  James  ;  while  all  the  three  are  contrasted  with 
the  distinct  and  lofty  Christology,  said  to  be  proper  to  the  gnosis 
of  St.  John.  Now,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  historical 
trustworthiness  of  the  passage  in  the  GalatiaiULhas  npt  been 
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disputed  even  by  the  Tubingen  divines.  That  passage  repre- 
sents St.  John  as  intimately  associated,  not  merely  with  St.  Peter 
but  with  St  James.  It  moreover  represents  these  three  apostles 
as  giving  pledges  of  spiritual  co-operation  and  fellowship,  from 
their  common  basis  of  belief  and  action,  to  the  more  recent  con-  ' 
vert  St.  Paul.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  St.  Paul  could  have 
been  thus  accepted  as  a  fellow-worker  on  one  and  the  same 
occasion  by  the  Apostle  who  is  said  to  be  a  simple  Humani- 
tarian, and  by  the  Apostle  whose  whole  teaching  centres  in  Jesus 
considered  as  the  historical  manifestation  of  the  Eternal  Word  1 
Or  are  we  to  imagine  that  the  apostles  of  Christ  anticipated 
that  indifference  to  doctrinal  exactness  which  is  characteristic 
of  some  modern  schools  ?  Did  they  regard  the  question  of  our 
Lord's  Personal  Qodhead  as  a  kind  of  speculative  curiosity ;  as 
a  scholastic  conceit;  as  having  no  necessary  connexion  with 
vital,  essential,  fundamental  Christianity )  And  is  St.  Paul,  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  only  describing  the  first  great  ec- 
clesiastical compromise,  in  which  truths  of  primary  importance 
were  sacrificed  for  an  immediate  practical  object,  more  ruthlessly 
than  on  any  subsequent  occasion  ? 

My  brethren,  the  answer  to  these  questions  could  not  be 
really  doubtful  to  any  except  the  most  paradoxical  of  modem 
theorists.  To  say  nothing  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude,  St.  PauFs 
general  language  on  the  subject  of  heresy^,  and  St.  John's  parti- 
cular application  of  such  terms  as  *■  the  liar*  and  '  antichrist  ^  to 
Cerinthus  and  other  heretics,  niake  the  supposition  of  such  in- 
difference as  is  here  in  question,  in  the  case  of  the  apostles, 
utterly  inadmissible.  If  the  apostles  had  differed  vitally  respect- 
ing the  Person  of  Christ,  they  would  have  shattered  the  work  of 
Pentecost  in  its  infancy.  And  the  terms  in  which  they  speak  of 
each  other  would  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  meaningless  or 

^  He  xpeaks  of  €dp4fftts  in  the  sense  of  sectarian  movements  tending  to  or 
resulting  in  separation  from  the  Church,  as  a  form  of  evil  which  becomes  the 
unwilling  instrument  of  good  (i  Cor.  xi.  19).  And  alp4(rtts  are  thus  classed 
among  the  works  of  the  flesh  (Gal.  v.  ao).  Using  the  word  in  its  sense  of 
dogmatic  error  on  vital  points,  St.  Paul  bids  Titus  reject  a  '  heretic '  after 
two  warnings  from  the  communion  of  the  Church :  tsipertKhtf  6»0p<tmov  fitrii 
filem  Kol  Z^mipoM  povBifftoM  wapairov  (Tit.  iii.  10).  On  the  inviolate  sacred- 
ness  of  the  apostolical  doctrine,  cf.  Gal.  i.  8 :  i^  iifius  ^  iyytKos  <|  o^pwov 
9vayy€Xi(nTu  i/M  vap*  %  tinryyKurdfAtSa  ^fup,  iu^ffUL  term.  Cf.  2  Pet.  ii.  I. 

«  1  St.  John  ii.  aa :  ris  iirnw  d  r^tvtrrriSt  *^  M^  ^  kpvoifieros  tri  *Ii}<rov$  oltK 
tvrw  6  Xptffris ;  oSr^i  itrriv  6  krrixptirroSf  6  itproCfMros  rhy  Ilar/pa  ical  rbv 
TUv,  mas  6  iipro^fityos  rhp  Tlhr,  oM  rhy  lUerSpa  lxc<.  C£  Ibid.  i?.  3 ; 
2  St.  John  7.  ^        ,u  C^r\r^n\(> 
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insincere  conventionalities  d.  Considering  that  the  Gk^spel  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  world  as  an  absolute  and  exdusive  draught 
of  Divine  truth,  contrasted  as  such  with  the  perpetually- shiftuig 
forms  of  human  thought-  around  it;  we  may  deem  it  ante- 
cedently probable,  that  those  critics  are  mistaken,  who  profess 
to  have  discovered  at  the  very  fountain-head  of  Cliristianity  at 
least  three  entirely  distinct  doctrines,  respecting  so  fundamental 
a  question  as  the  Personal  Rank  of  Christ  in  the  scale  of  bein^. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  true  that  as  the  Evangelists  approach  the 
Person  of  our  Lord  from  distinct  points  of  view,  so  do  the 
writers  of  the  apostolic  epistles  represent  different  attitudes  of 
the  human  soul  towards  the  one  evangelical  truth ;  and  in  this 
way  they  impersonate  types  of  thought  and  feeling  which  have 
ever  since  found  a  welcome  and  a  home  in  the  world-embracing 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  St  James  insists  most  earnestly  on  the 
moral  obligations  of  Christian  believers ;  and  h6  connects  the  Old 
Testament  with  the  New  by  shewing  the  place  of  the  law,  now 
elevated  and  transfigured  into  a  law  of  liberty,  in  the  new  life  of 
Christians.  He  may  indeed  for  a  moment  engage  in  the  refuta- 
tion of  a  false  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  «.  But  this  is 
because  such  a  doctrine  prevents  Christians  from  duly  recogniz- 
ing those  moral  and  spiritual  truths  and  obligations  upon  which 
the  Apostle  is  most  eagerly  insisting.  Throughout  his  Epistle, 
doctrine  is,  comparatively  speaking,  thrown  into  the  background; 
he  is  intent  upon  practical  considerations,  to  the  total,  or  well- 
nigh  total,  exclusion  of  doctrinal  topics.  St  Paul,  on  the  other 
hand,  abounds  in  dogmatic  statement&     Still,  in  St  Paul,  doc- 


'  St.  Paul  associates  himself  with  the  other  apostles  as  bearing  the  stress 
of  a  common  confessorship  for  Christ  (3  Cor.  xii.  11).  Hie  apostles  are, 
together  with  the  prophets,  the  foundations  of  the  Church  (Eph.  ii.  «>). 
The  apostles  are  first  in  order  (Eph.  iv.  11).  Although  the  grace  of  God  in 
himself  had  laboured  more  abundantly  than  all  the  apostles,  St.  Paul  terms 
himself  the  least  of  the  apostolic  college  (i  Cor.  xv.  9).  The  equality  of  the 
Gentile  believers  in  Christ  with  the  Jewish  believers  was  a  truth  made  known 
to  St.  Paul  by  special  revelation,  and  he  called  it  his  Gospel ;  but  it  implied 
no  properly  do^irinal  difference  between  himself  and  the  apostles  of  the 
circumcision.  The  harmonious  action  of  the  apostles  as  a  united  spiritual 
corporation  is  implied  in  such  passages  as  2  Pet.  iii.  i,  St.  Jude  17 ;  and  neither 
of  these  passages  affords  ground  for  Baur's  inference  respecting  the  post- 
apostolic  age  of  the  writer.  In  3  St.  Pet.  iii.  15,  16,  St.  Peter  distingmshes 
between  the  real  miod  of*  our  beloved  brother  Paul' as  being  in  perfect 
agreement  with  his  own.  and  the  abuse  which  had  been  made  by  teachers  of 
error  of  certain  difficult  truths  put  forward  in  the  Pauline  Epistles:  dver^r^ 
riya,  &  oX  iifiaBtis  iral  iurr^ipticroi  trrptfiKovviw  its  iral  rks  Xovwki  Tpo^s,  vp^y 
r^v  JZluf  ain£¥  kwAXuojf,  •  St.  James  ii.  14^26. 


Th^  exhibit  distinct  types  of  the  one  doctrine.    2r8i 

trine  is,  at  least,  genendlj  brought  forward  with  a  view  to 
some  immediate  practical  object  Only  in  five  out  of  his  four- 
teen Epistles  can  the  doctrinal  element  be  said  yery  decidedly  to 
predominate  ^  St.  Paul  assumes  that  his  readers  have  gone 
through  a  course  of  oral  iustruction  in  necessary  Christian  doc- 
ti-ineS ;  he  accordingly  completes,  he  expands,  he  draws  out  into 
its  consequences  what  had  been  already  taught  by  himself  or  by 
others.  St  Paul's  fiery  and  impetuous  style  is  in  keeping  with 
his  general  relation,  throughout  his  Epistles,  to  Christian  dogma. 
The  calm  enunciation  of  an  enchained  series  of  consequences 
flowing  from  some  central  or  supreme  truth  is  perpetually  in- 
terrupted, in  St  Paul,  by  the  exclamations,  the  questions,  the 
parentheses,  the  anacoloutha,  the  quotations  from  liturgies,  the 
solemn  ascriptions  of  glory  to  the  Source  of  all  blessings,  the 
outbursts  by  which  argument  suddenly  melts  into  stem  denun- 
ciation, or  into  versatile  expostulation,  or  into  irresistible  appeals 
to  sympathy,  or  into  the  highest  strains  of  lyrical  poetry.  Thus 
it  is  that  in  St.  Paul  primary  dogma  appears,  as  it  were,  rather 
in  flashes  of  light  streaming  with  rapid  coruscations  across  his 
pages,  than  in  highly  elaborated  statements  such  as  might 
abound  throughout  a  professed  doctrinal  treatise  of  some  later 
age ;  and  yet  doctrine^  although  it  might  seem  to  be  introduced 
incidentally  to  some  general  or  special,  purpose,  nevertheless  is 
inextricably  bound  up  with  the  Apostle's  whole  drift  of  practical 
thought    As  for  St  John,  he  is  always  a  contemplative  and 

'  And  yet  in  these  five  Epistles  an  immediate  practical  purpose  is  generally 
discernible.  In  the  Romans  the  Apostle  is  harmonizing  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  elements  within  the  Catholic  Church,  by  shewing  that  each  section  is 
equally  indebted  to  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  for  a  real  justification  before  God. 
In  the  Galatians  he  is  opposing  this  same  doctrinal  truth  to  the  destructive 
and  reactionary  theory  of  the  Judaizers.  In  the  Epbesians  and  Colossians 
he  is  meeting  the  mischievous  pseudo-philosophy  and  Cabbalism  of  the  ear- 
liest Gnostics,  here  positively  and  devotionally,  there  polemically,  by  insist* 
ing  on  the  dignity  of  our  Lord's  Person,  and  the  mystery  of  His  relation  to 
the  Church.  In  the  Hebrews,  written  either  by  St.  Paul  himself  or  by 
8t.  Luke  under  his  direction,  our  Lord's  Person  and  Priesthood  are  exhibited 
in  their  several  bearings  as  a  practical  reason  against  apostasy  to  Judaism  (it 
would  seem)  of  an  Alexandrian  type. 

%  I  Thess.  iii.  ID :  wnrin  iral  iifiipaa  Mp  tie  irtptffffov  Mfiwvot  cir  th  UhTi^ 
bluSw  rh  Tp6fftmvv,  iral  Karaprlaai  rk  tortp^ifuerarris  Tltrrtots  hixSv.  The 
Apostle  desires  to  see  the  Roman  Christians,  not  that  he  may  teach  them  any 
supplementary  truths,  but  to  confirm  them  in  their  existing  belief  (f ts  rh 
cmptX^^^  ^l^y  ^^'  i*  1 1)  l>y  the  interchange  of  spiritual  sympathies  with 
himself.  See  I  Cor.  xv.  i  ;  Gal.  i.  ii,  12,  iv.  13,  14;  1  Thess.  ii.  9; 
^  Thess.  ii.  15.  Compare  i  St.  John  iL  31 :  otnt  iypw^  ^fuy,  Sri  ovx  oXSorc 
tV  iX-i^iiW,  AAA*  iri  otSorc  ttlrrfiy.  r^r^r^,^]r> 
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mystical  theologian.  The  eye  of  his  soul  is  fixed  on  Grod,  and 
on  the  Word  Incarnate.  St.  John  simply  describes  his  intui- 
tions. He  does  not  argue ;  he  asserts.  He  looks  up  to  heaven, 
and  as  he  gazes  he  tells  us  what  he  sees.  He  continually  takes 
an  intuition,  as  it  were,  to  pieces,  and  recombines  it ;  he  resists 
forms  of  thought  which  contradict  it ;  but  he  does  not  engage 
in  long  arguments,  as  if  he  were  a  dialectician,  defending  or 
attacking  a  theological  thesis.  Nor  is  St.  John's  temper  any 
mere  love  of  speculation  divorced  from  practice.  Each  truth 
which  the  Apostle  beholds,  however  unearthly  and  sublime,  has 
a  directly  practical  and  transforming  power ;  St.  John  knows 
nothing  of  realms  of  thought  which  leave  the  heart  and  con- 
science altogether  untouched.  Thus,  speaking  generally,  the 
three  Apostles  respectively  represent  the  moralist,  the  practical 
dogmatist,  and  the  saintly  mystic ;  while  St.  Peter,  as  becomes 
the  Apostle  first  in  order  in  the  sacred  college,  seems  to  blend 
in  himself  the  three  types  of  apostolical  teachers.  His  Epistles 
are  not  without  elements  that  more  especially  characterize 
St.  John ;  while  they  harmonize  in  a  very  striking  manner 
those  features  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  James  which  seem  most  nearly 
to  approach  divergence.  It  may  be  added  that  St.  Peter's 
second  Epistle  finds  its  echo  in  St.  Jude. 

I.  I.  The  marked  reserve  which  is  observable  in  St.  James* 
Epistle  as  to  matters  of  doctrine,  combined  with  his  emphatic 
allusions  to  the  social  duties  attaching  to  property  and  to  class 
distinctions,  have  been  taken  to  imply  that  this  Epistle  repre- 
sents what  is  assumed  by  some  theories  of  development  to  have 
been  the  earliest  form  of  Christianity.  The  earliest  Christians 
are  sometimes  referred  to,  as  having  been,  both  in  their  Christ- 
ology  and  in  their  sociological  doctrines,  Ebionites.  But  St 
James'  Epistle  is  so  far  from  belongmg  to  the  teaching  of  the 
earliest  apostolical  age,  that  it  presupposes  nothing  less  than  a 
very  widespread  and  indirect  effect  of  the  distinctive  teaching 
of  St.  Paul  Si  Paul's  emphatic  teaching  respecting  faith  as  the 
receptive  cause  of  justification  must  have  been  promulgated  long 
enough  and  widely  enough  to  have  been  perverted  into  a  parti- 
cular gnosis  of  an  immoral  Antinomian  type.  With  that  gnosis 
St  James  enters  into  earnest  conflict.  Baur  indeed  maintains 
that  St.  James  is  engaged  in  a  vehement  onslaught  upon  the 
actual  teaching,  upon  the  ipsismna  verba,  of  St.  Paul  himself  h. 

^  Baur,  Vorlesnngen,  uber  N.  T.  Theologie,  p.  277:  'In  dem  Brief 
Jacobi  dagegen  begegnet  ons  nun  eine  axif  den  Mittelpunkt  der  paaUnischen 
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Now  even  if  you  should  adopt  that  paradox,  you  would  still 
obviously  be  debarred  from  saying  that  St.  James'  Epistle  is  a 
sample  of  the  earliest  Christianity,  of  the  Christianity  of  the  pre- 
FauUne  age  of  the  Church  i.  But  in  point  of  fact,  as.  Bishop  Bull 
and  others  have  long  since  shewn,  St.  James  is  attacking  an 
evil  which,  although  it  presupposes  and  is  based  upon  St.  Paul's 
teaching,  is  as  foreign  to  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  as  to  his  own. 
The  justification  by  faith  without  works  which  is  denounced  by 
St.  James  is  a  corruption  and  a  caricature  of  that  sublime  truth 
which  is  taught  us  by  the  author  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans 
and  the  Galatians.  Correspondent  to  the  general  temper  of  mind 
which,  in  the  later  apostolical  age,  began  to  regard  the  truths  of 
faith  and  morals  only  as  an  addition  to  the  intellectual  stock  of 
human  thinkers,  there  arose  a  conception  of  faith  itself  which  de- 
graded it  to  the  level  of  mere  barren  consent  on  the  part  of  the 
speculative  faculty.  This  'faith'  had  no  necessary  relations  to 
holiness  and  moral  growth,  to  sanctification  of  the  affections,  and 
subdual  of  the  will  \  Thus,  for  the  moment,  error  had  imposed 
upon  the  sacred  name  of  faith  a  sense  which  emptied  it  utterly  of 
its  religious  value,  and  which  St.  Paul  would  have  disavowed  as 
vehemently  as  St  James.  St  James  denies  that  this  mere  con- 
sent of  the  intellect  to  a  speculative  position,  canying  with  it  no 
necessary  demands  upon  the  heart  and  upon  the  will,  can  justify 

Lebre  losgnhende  Opposition.  Dem  paaliniscben  Hanptsatz  Rom.  iii  a8  : 
Stjcafovtftfcu  vfoTci  iafBp<iiroVf  X^P^*  (pyuv  v6fiov  wird  nnn  hier  der  Satz  entge* 
gengestellt,  Jac.  ii.  24  :  ^i  ^|  Hpyttv  iiKeuovrm  &y0porror,  ira}  oinc  ix  Titrrttas 
Ii6p9¥.  Alle  Versuche,  die  man  gemacht  hat,  am  der  Anerkennung  der 
Thataache  zu  entgehen,  dass  du  directer  Widerspruch  zwischen  diesen  beiden 
Lehrbegriffen  stattfinde  und  der  Yerfasser  des  Jacobusbriefs  die  panlinische 
Lebre  zum  unmittelbaren  Gegenstand  seiner  Polemik  mache,  sind  voUig  ver- 
geblich.'  In  his  Christentbum  (p.  132)  Baur  speaka  in  a  somewhat  leas 
peremptory  sense.  St.  James  '  bekampfb  eine  einseitige,  fur  das  praktische 
Christentbum  nachtbeilige  AuSassung  der  pauliniscben  Lebre.' 

>  Baor,  Christentbom,  p.  122:  *  Der  Brief  des  Jacobus,  wie  nnmoglicb 
Terkannt  werden  kann,  die  pauliniscbe  Recbtfertigungslebra  voranssetzt,  so 
kann  er  anch  nur  eine  antipaulinische,  wenn  auch  nicbt  unmittelbar  gegen 
den  Apostel  selbst  gericbtete  Tendenz  baben.* 

k  Messmer,  Erkl.  des  Jacobus-briefes,  p.  38  :  'Der  glaube  ist  bei  Jacobus 
nicbts  anders  als  die  Annahme,  der  Besitz  oder  auch  das  leere  Bekenntniss 
der  christlicben  Wabrbeiten  (sowobl  der  Glaubens-als-Sitten-wabrheiten.) 
Resultat  des  blossen  Horens  und  eigentlicb  bloss  in  der  Erkenntniss  liegend. 
....  £in  solcber  Ghiube  kann  f&r  sich,  wie  ein  unfrucbtbarer  Keim,  voUig 
wiikimgslos  fur  das  Leben  in  Menscben  liegen,  oder  auch  in  leeren  Gefiiblen 
besteben;  er  ist  nicbts  als  Namen-und-Scheincbristentbum,  das  keine  Heilig- 

keit  henrorbringt Das,  was  diesem  Glauben  erst  die  Seele  einbaucht, 

ist  die  gottlicbe  Liebe,  dnrch  welcbe  der  Wille  und  alle  Krafte  des  Menacben 
zum  Dwnste  des  Ghiubens  gefangen  genommen  werden.'  Ocjle 
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a  man  before  Qod.  But  when  St.  Paul  dpeaka  of  justifying 
faith,  he  means  an  act  of  the  soul,  simple  indeed  at  the  moment 
and  in  the  process  of  its  living  action,  but  complex  in  its  real 
nature,  and  profound  and  far-reaching  in  its  moral  effect  The 
eye  of  the  soul  is  opened  upon  the  Bedeemer :  it  believes.  But 
in  this  act  of  living  belief,  not  the  intellect  alone,  but  in  reality, 
although  imperceptibly,  the  whole  soul,  with  all  its  powers  of 
love  and  resolution,  goes  forth  to  meet  its  Saviour.  This  is 
St.  Paul's  meaning  when  he  insists  upon  justifying  £iiith  as  being 
TTtWiff  hi  ayantif  9V€pyovfi€injK  Faith,  according  to  St  Paul, 
when  once  it  lives  in  the  soul,  is  all  Christian  practice  in  the 
germ.  The  living  apprehension  of  the  Crucified  One,  whereby 
the  soul  attains  light  and  liberty,  may  be  separable  in  idea, 
but  in  fact  it  is  inseparable  from  a  Christian  life.  If  the 
apprehension  of  revealed  truth  does  not  carry  within  itself  the 
secret  will  to  yield  the  whole  being  to  God's  quickening  grace 
and  guidance,  it  is  spiritually  worthless,  according  to  St.  Paul 
St.  Paul  goes  so  far  as  to  tell  the  Corinthians,  that  even  a  £uth 
which  was  gifted  with  the  power  of  performing  stupendous 
miracles,  if  it  had  not  charity,  would  profit  nothing  ■".  Thus 
between  St.  Paul  and  St  James  there  is  no  real  opposition. 
When  St  James  speaks  of  a  faith  that  cannot  justify,  he  means 
a  barren  intellectual  consent  to  certain  religious  truths,  a  philo- 
sophizing temper,  cold,  thin,  heartless,  soulless,  morally  impo- 
tent, divorced  from  the  spirit  as  from  the  fruits  of  charity. 
When  St.  Paul  proclaims  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  he  means  a  faith  whioh  only  realizes  its  life  by  love,  and 
which,  if  it  did  not  love,  would  cease  to  live.  When  St  James 
contends  that  'by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith 
only,'  he  implies  that  faith  is  the  animating  motive  which  gives 
to  works  their  justifying  power,  or  rather  that  works  only 
justify  as  being  the  expression  of  a  living  faith.  When  St.  Paul 
argues  that  a  man  is  justified  neither  by  the  works  of  the  Jewish 
law,  nor  by  the  works  of  natural  roordity,  his  argument  shews 
that  by  a  *  work  *  he  means  a  mere  material  result  or  product,  a 
soulless  act,  unenlivened  by  the  presence  of  that  one  supernatural 
motive  which,  springing  from  the  grace  of  Christy  can  be  indeed 

>  Gal.  r.  6. 
™  I  Cor.  ziii.  2  :  iiuf  Hx^  irwroM  r9)y  irl<rrv,  tkfftM  Spvi  fuBtrrd^w^,  ipfdwiff 
8i  fih  lfx«»  M4if  ttfu.  The  yvAifis  of  i  Cor.  viii.  i  seems  to  be  substantiaUy 
identical  with  the  bare  jtlvris  denounced  by  St.  Jamesi  although  the  former 
was  probably  of  a  more  purely  scientific  and  intellectual  character.  The 
ayhrn  of  I  Cor.  viii.  1  is  really  the  itUms  81*  A7d(«i|f  yrcj^^^i^i^of  Gal.T.  (5. 
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aooq)table  to  a  perfectly  holy  Qo<L  But  if  on  the  qnestioD  of 
justification  St  James*  position  is  in  substance  identical  with 
that  of  St  Paul,  yet  St.  James'  position,  viewed  historically,  does 
undoubtedly  presuppose  not  merely  a  wide  reception  of  St  Paul's 
teaching,  but  a  perverse  development  of  one  particuUr  side  of  it 
In  order  to  do  justice  to  St  James,  we  have  to  contemplate  first, 
the  fruitless  '  faith  *  of  the  Antinomian,  with  which  the  Apostle 
is  immediately  in  conflict,  and  which  he  b  denouncing ;  next, 
the  living  faith  of  the  Christian  believer,  as  insisted  upon  by 
Bt  Paul,  and  subsequently  caricatured  by  the  Antinomian  per- 
version ;  lastly,  the  Object  of  the  believer's  living  faith,  Whose 
Person  and  work  are  so  prominent  in  St  Paul's  teaching.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  all  this  is  in  the  mind  of  St.  James. 
But  there  was  no  necessity  for  his  insisting  upon  what  was  well 
understood ;  he  says  only  so  much  as  is  necessary  for  his  imme- 
diate purpose.  Hb  Epbtle  is  related  to  the  Pauline  Epistles  in 
the  genend  scheme  of  the  New  Testament,  as  an  explanatory 
codicil  might  be  to  a  will.  The  codicil  does  not  the  less  repre- 
sent the  mind  of  the  testator  because  it  b  not  drawn  up  by  the 
same  lawyer  as  the  will  itselC  The  codicil  is  rendered  necessary 
by  some  particular  Ibbility  to  misconstruction,  which  has  be- 
come patent  since  the  time  at  which  the  will  was  drawn  up. 
Accordingly  the  codicil  defines  the  real  intention  of  the  testator; 
it  guards  that  intention  against  the  threatened  misconstruction. 
But  it  does  not  repeat  in  detail  all  the  provbions  of  the  will,  in 
order  to  protect  the  true  sense  of  a  single  clause.  Still  less  does 
it  revoke  any  one  of  those  provisions ;  it  takes  for  granted  the 
entire  document  to  which  it  b  appended. 

The  elementary  character  of  parts  of  the  moral  teaching  of 
St  James  b  sometimes  too  easily  assumed  to  imply  that  that 
Apostle  must  be  held  to  represent  the  earliest  stage  of  the  sup- 
posed developments  of  apostolical  Chrbtianity.  But  is  it  not 
possible  that  in  apostolical  as  well  as  in  later  times,  '  advanced ' 
Christians  may  have  occasionally  incurred  the  danger  of  forget- 
ting some  important  precepts  even  of  natural  morality,  or  of 
supposing  that  their  devotion  to  particular  truths  or  forms  of 
thought,  or  that  their  experience  of  particular  states  of  feeling, 
constituted  a  religious  warrant  for  such  forgetfulness  ^  ?    If  thb 

"  After  making  reference  to  Luthei^a  desig;nation  of  this  Epistle  as  an 
« Epistle  of  straw/  a  modem  French  Protestant  writer  proceeds  as  follows  : 
*  NoQS-mdmes,  nous  ne  ponvons  consid^rer  la  doctrine  de  Jacques  nl  comme 
bien  logiqoe,  ni  oomme  snffisante ;  nous  y  Toyons  la  grande  pens^s  de  J^sus 
T^tr^cie  et  appauvrie  par  le  principe  Mgal  dn  mosalsme.    Le  christianisme  de 
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was  indeed  the  case,  St.  James'  Epistle  is  placed  in  its  true  light 
when  we  see  in  it  a  healthful  appeal  to  that  primal  morality, 
which  can  never  be  ignored  or  slighted  without  the  most  certain 
risk  to  those  revealed  truths,  such  as  our  Lord's  plenaiy  Satis- 
faction for  sin,  in  which  the  enlightened  conscience  finds  its  final 
relief  from  the  burden  and  misery  of  recognized  guilt.  If  the 
sensitiveness  of  conscience  be  dulled  or  impaired,  the  doctrines 
which  relieve  the  anguish  of  conscience  will  soon  lose  their 
power.  St.  Paul  himself  is  perpetually  insisting  upon  the  nature 
and  claims  of  Christian  virtue,  and  on  the  misery  and  certain 
consequences  of  wilful  sin.  St  James,  as  the  master  both  of 
natural  and  of  Christian  ethics,  is  in  truth  reinforcing  St.  Paul, 
the  herald  and  exponent  of  the  doctrines  of  redemption  and 
justification.  Thus  St.  James'  moral  teaching  generally,  not  less 
than  his  special  polemical  discussion  of  the  question  of  justifica- 
tion, appears  to  presuppose  St  Paul  It  presupposes  St.  Paul 
as  we  know  him  now  in  his  glorious  Epistles,  enjoining  the 
purest  and  loftiest  Christian  sanctity  along  with  the  most  perfect 
acceptance  by  faith  of  the  Person  and  work  of  the  Divine 
Redeemer.  But  it  also  presupposes  St.  Paul,  as  Gnostics  who 
preceded  Marcion  had  already  misrepresented  him,  as  the 
idealized  sophist  of  the  earliest  Antinomian  fancies,  the  sophist 
who  had  proclaimed  a  practical  or  avowed  divorce  between  the 
sanctions  of  morality  and  the  honour  of  Christ.  There  is  at 
times  a  flavour  of  irony  in  St.  James'  language,  such  as  might 
force  a  passage  for  the  voice  of  truth  and  love  through  the  dense 
tangle  of  Antinomian  self-delusions.  St.  James  mrges  that  to 
listen  to  Christian  teaching  without  reducing  it  to  practice  is 
but  the  moral  counterpart  of  a  momentary  listless  glanoe  in  a 
polished  mirror  <»;  and  that  genuine  devotion  is  to  be  really 
tested  by  such  practical  results  as  works  of  mercy  done  to  the 
afflicted  and  the  poor,  and  by  conscientious  efforts  to  secure  ihe 
inward  purity  of  an  unworldly  life  P. 

Jacques  n'^tait  qa'2t  demi  ^mancip^  des  entraves  de  la  loi ;  c'^tait  un  degr6 
inf^rieur  du  Cbristianisme,  et  qui  ne  oontenait  pas  en  germe  toaa  les  d^ve- 
loppements  fiiturs  de  la  v^rit^  chr^tienne.  U  est  douteux  que  oette  fipttre 
ait  jamais  oonverti  personne.'  Premieres  Transformations  da  Christianisine, 
par  A.  Coqnerel  fils.  Paris,  1866.  (p.  65.) 

o  St  James  i.  23  :  ef  vis  Ajcpoar^r  \6rfov  ivri  jcal  od  ironjr^r,  oSrof  fencer 

P  Ibid.  ver.  27  :  Bpft^VK^la  KoBapii  «ra2  ^filopros  irapit  r^  8c^  Koi  tlarpl  offni 
rffp€t¥  ikwh  rod  K6ffftov, 
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•  2.  In  his  earnest  opposition  to  the  Antinomian  principle 
St.  James  insists  upon  the  continuity  of  the  New  dispensation 
with  the  Old.  Those  indeed  who  do  not  helieve  the  representa- 
tions of  the  great  Apostles  given  us  in  the  Acts  to  have  heen  a 
romance  of  flie  second  century,  composed  with  a  view  to  recon- 
ciling the  imagined  dissensions  of  the  suh- apostolical  Church, 
will  not  fail  to  note  the  significance  of  St.  James'  attitude  at  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem.  After  referring  to  the  prophecy  of  Amos 
AS  confirmatory  of  St.  Peter's  teaching  respecting  the  call  of  the 
Gentiles,  St  James  advises  that  no  attempt  should  he  made  to 
impose  the  Jewish  law  generally  upon  the  Qentile  converts  <l. 
Four  points  of  observance  were  to  be  insisted  on,  for  reasons  of 
very  various  kinds  ^ ;  but  the  general  tenor  of  the  speech  proves 
how  radically  the  Apostle  had  broken  with  Judaism  as  a  living 
system.  Yet  in  his  Epistle  the  real  continuity  of  the  Law  and 
the  Gospel  is  undeniably  prominent  Considering  Christianity 
as  a  rule  of  life  based  upon  a  revealed  creed,  St  James  terms  it 
also  a  Law.  But  the  Christian  Law  is  no  mere  reproduction  of 
the  Sinaitic.  The  New  Law  of  Christendom  is  distinguished  by 
epithets  which  define  its  essential  superiority  to  the  law  of  the 
synagogue,  and  which  moreover  indirectly  suggest  the  true 
dignity  of  its  Founder.  The  Christian  law  is  the  law  of  liberty 
— ^wJfWf  T^f  €\tvBfpias  *.  To  be  really  obeyed  it  must  be  obeyed 
in  freedom.  A  slave  cannot  obey  the  Christian  law,  because  it 
demands  not  merely  the  production  of  certain  outward  acts,  but 
the  living  energy  of  inward  motives,  whose  soul  and  essence  is 
love.  Only  a  son  whom  Christ  has  freed  from  slavery,  and 
whose  heart  would  rejoice,  if  so  it  might  be,  to  anticipate  or  to 
go  beyond  his  Father's  Will,  can  offer  that  free  service  which  is 
exacted  by  the  law  of  liberty.  That  service  secures  to  all  his 
faculties  their  highest  play  and  exercise ;  the  Christian  is  most 
conscious  of  the  buoyant  sense  of  freedom  when  he  is  most 
eager  to  do  the  Will  of  his  Heavenly  Parent.  The  Christian  law, 
which  is  the  law  of  love,  is  further  described  as  the  royal  law — 


1  Acts  XT.  14-19.  '  Ibid.  Ter.  30. 

■  St  James  i.  25  :  6  Si  vapcucl^at  us  ¥6iioP  rtKuov  rhif  riis  i\9v$fpias,  ml 
wapofieiifas,  olros  obic  iucpoar^s  iviXjifffionis  y9v6fitvos,  iWh  votings  lp7ov, 
ovTos  fuueiptos  iv  rp  voi^crct  avrov  Hcrcu.  Ibid.  ii.  1 1 :  odrct  AaAcirc  iral  ofhw 
9ouir€y  itt  Bth  ydfiov  i\ev9tpias  fitAXomts  Kpiift<r0ai.  Messmer  in  loc. : 
'  Gesetz  der  Freiheit,  well  es  iiicbt  mebr  ein  bloss  aiisserliches  knechtendes 
Gebot  ist,  wie  das  alte  Gesetss,  sondern  mit  dem  innerlich  ungewandeiten 
Willen  uebereinstimmt,  wir  also  nicht  mebr  aus  Zwang,  sondern  mit  freier 
Liebe  dasselbe  erfUllen.'  ^-^  -. 
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p6iios  fia<riKuc69  K  Not  merely  because  the  law  of  love  is  specifi- 
cally the  first  of  laws,  higher  than  and  inclusive  of  all  other 
laws^;  but  because  Christ,  the  King  of  Christians,  prescribes 
this  law  to  Christian  love.  To  obey  is  to  own  Christ's  legislative 
supremacy.  Once  more,  the  Christian  law  is  the  perfect  law — 
vofios  r/X«AO(  X.  It  is  above  human  criticism.  It  will  not,  like 
the  Mosaic  law,  be  completed  by  another  revelation.  It  can 
admit  of  no  possible  improvement.  It  exhibits  the  whole  Will 
of  the  unerring  Legislator  respecting  man  in  his  earthly  state. 
It  guarantees  to  man  ab^lute  correspondence  with  the  1»rue  idea 
of  his  life,  in  other  words,  his  perfection  ;  if  only  he  will  obey  it. 
In  a  like  spirit  St.  James  speaks  of  Christian  doctrine  as  the 
word  of  truth — X^yos  oKijBeias  x.  Christian  doctrine  is  the  abso- 
lute truth;  and  it  has  an  effective  regenerating  force  in  the 
spiritual  world,  which  corresponds  to  that  of  God's  creative 
word  in  the  region  of  physical  nature.  But  Christian  doctrine  is 
also  the  engrafted  word — \6yos  ^fi<f>vTO£  «.  It  is  capable  of  being 
taken  up  into,  and  livingly  united  with,  the  life  of  human  souls. 
It  will  thus  bud  forth   iuto  moral  foliage  and  fruits  which, 

*  St.  James  ii.  8 :  cl  lUvroi  v6fiop  rtXttrt  fieuriXiKhPf  icar^  ri^r  ypa^^, 
'AyaiHifftts  rhv  xAqcrfoy  aov  &s  Vfovrhp,  ffoAflSr  iroicTrc.  This  compendimn  of 
the  Christian's  whole  duty  towards  his  neighbour,  as  enjoined  by  our  Blessed 
Lord  (St.  iMatt.  xxii.  39;  St.  Mark  xii.  31),  is  not  a  mere  republication  of 
the  Mosaic  precept  ^Lev.  xiz.  18).  In  the  latter  the  'neighbour*  is  appa- 
rently *  one  of  the  children  of  thy  people ;'  in  the  former  it  includes  any 
member  of  the  human  family,  since  it  embraced  eren  those  against  whom  the 
Jew  had  the  strongest  religious  prepossessions.  (St.  Lnkex.  39,  sqq.)  This 
injunction  of  a  love  of  man  as  man,  according  to  the  measure  of  each  man's 
love  of  self,  is  the  hiw  of  the  true  King  of  humanity,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

*  Rom.  ziii.  9.  *  St.  James  i.  35. 

f  St.  James  i.  18 :  fiovXiiOtU  inrtn^tp  ii/ua  kirf^  kKrfi^ias,  elf  rh  thai 
illijpLi  Aira^x^y  rt»a  r»¥  a&rov  tcTta-fidrvp*  iaroKotar  is  elsewhere  used  of  the 
female  parent.  Hence  it  indicates  the  tenderness  of  the  Divine  love,  as 
shewn  in  the  new  birth  of  souls ;  just  as  fiwKriStls  points  to  the  freedom  of 
the  grace  which  regenerates  them,  and  kwupxhy  rtwa  rw  KrifffjudreNf  to  the 
end  and  purpose  of  their  regeneration.  Compare  St.  John  i.  I3, 13 :  S^w  K 
UKafiov  aMv  . .  in  6coG  iytntlfiiiauir, 

*  St.  James  i.  3i  :  Iv  'wpqirrfrt  ZdleurBt  rhtf  Hfu^vrw  Xiywt  rhv  Zwfifupvm 
9&<rax  rhs  ^vx^t  ii»Mv,  Messmer  in  loc. :  '  Die  Offenbaning  heisst  hier  das 
eingepflanzte,  eingewachsene  Wort ;  namlich  bei  der  Wiedergeburt  durch  die 
christliche  Lehre  eingepfUnzt.  Wenn  nun  Ton  einem  Aufiiehmen  der  ein- 
gepflanzten  Lehre  die  Rede  ist,  so  ist  das  nattlrlich  nicht  die  erste  Avfnahme. 
sondem  vielmehr  das  immer  innigere  Insichhineinnehmen  und  An^gnen  der- 
selben  und  das  Sichhineinleben  in  dieselbe.'  See  too  Dean  Alford  in  loc. : 
'The  Word  whose  attribute  and  hprrli  it  is  to  be  tii^nros,  and  which  m 
Hfi^nrrosy  awaiting  your  reception  of  it,  to  spring  up  and  take  up  your  being 
into  it  and  make  you  new  plants.' 
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vrithout  it^  human  souls  are  utterly  incapable  of  yielding.  This 
\6rfo%  is  clearly  not  the  mere  texture  of  the  language  in  which 
the  faith  is  taught.  It  is  not  the  bare  thought  of  the  believer 
moulded  into  conformity  with  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  lan- 
guage. It  is  the  very  substance  and  core  of  the  doctrine ;  it  is 
He  in  Whom  the  doctrine  centres ;  it  is  the  Person  of  Jesus 
Christ  Himself,  Whose  Humanity  is  the  Sprout,  Shoot,  or 
Branch  of  Judah,  engrafted  by  His  Incarnation  upon  the  old 
stock  of  humanity,  and  sacramentally  engrafted  upon  all  living 
Christian  souls.  Is  not  St.  James  here  in  fundamental  agree- 
ment not  merely  with  St.  Paul,  but  with  St.  John  ?  St.  James' 
picture  of  the  new  law  of  Christendom  harmonizes  with  St.  Paul's 
teaching,  that  the  old  law  of  Judaism  without  the  grace  of 
Christ  does  but  rouse  a  sense  of  sin  which  it  cannot  satisfy,  and 
that  therefore  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  has 
made  Christians  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  <^.  St.  James* 
doctrine  of  the  Engrafted  Word  is  a  compendium  of  the  first, 
third,  and  sixth  chapters  of  St.  John's  Gospel ;  the  word  written 
or  preached  does  but  unveil  to  the  soul  the  Word  Incarnate,  the 
Word  Who  can  give  a  new  life  to  human  nature,  because  He  is 
Himself  the  Source  of  Life. 

It  is  in  correspondence  with  these  currents  of  doctrine  that 
St.  James,  although  our  Lord's  own  first  cousin^,  opens  his 
Epistle  by  representing  himself  as  standing  in  the  same  relation 
to  Jesus  Christ  as  to  God.  He  is  the  slave  of  God  and  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  ^,  In  like  manner,  throughout  his  Epistle, 
he  appears  to  apply  the  word  Kvpioj  to  the  God  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  to  Jesus  Christ,  quite  indifferently.  Especially 
noteworthy  is  his  assertion  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Judge  of  men,  is  not  the  delegated  representative  of  an  absent 
Majesty,  but  is  Himself  the  Legislator  enforcing  His  own  laws. 
The  Law^iver^  he  says,  is  One  Being  with  the  Judge  Who  can 


*  Baar  admits  that  'dem  Yerfasser  des  Briefs  aucb  die  paulinische  Venn- 
nerlichung  des  Gesetzes  nicht  fremd,  indem  er  nicbt  bios  das  Gebot  der  Liebe 
ais  kdnigUches  Gesetz  bezeichnet,  sondem  aucb  von  einem  Gesetze  der  Frei- 
heit  spricht,  za  welchem  ibm  das  Gesetz  nor  dadurcb  geworden  sein  kann, 
dasa  er,  der  Aeosserlichkeit  des  Gesetzes  gegeniiber  sich  innerlich  ebenso  frei 
Ton  ihm  wusste,  wie  der  Apostel  Paulns  von  seinem  Standpnnkt  aus.* 
Christenthum,  p.  12a. 

*  Comp.  St.  Matt  xxvii.  56,  St,  Mark  xv.  40,  with  St.  John  xix.  25.  See 
Pearson  on  Creed,  Art.  iii. ;  MUl  on  Myth.  Int.  p.  226 ;  Bp.  Ellicott,  Hols. 
Lect.  pp.  97,  354.      .  ,  ^  ^ .  ^ 

c  St.  James  i  l :  *Idic«i8ot  Gcov  koX  Kvpiou  'I»<roi;  XpiffTov  oov\os.^  j 
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save  and  can  destroy^  ;  the  Son  of  man,  coming  in  the  clouda  of 
heaven,  has  enacted  the  law  which  He  thus  administers.  With 
a  reverence  which  is  as  practical  as  his  teaching  is  suggestive, 
St.  James  in  this  one  short  Epistle  reproduces  more  of  the 
words  spoken  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  than  are  to  be  found  in 
all  the  other  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  taken  together  f. 
He  hints  that  all  social  barriers  between  man  and  man  are  as 
nothing  when  we  place  mere  human  eminence  in  the  light  of 
Christ's  majestic  Person  j  and  when  he  names  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ,  he  terms  it  with  solemn  emphasis  the  '  faith  of  the  Lord 
of  Glory,'  thus  adopting  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  St.  Paul's 
expressions  K,  and  attributing  to  our  Lord  a  Majesty  altogether 
above  this  human  world  K  In  short,  St.  James'  recognition  of 
the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  is  just  what  we  mi^t  expect 
it  to  be  if  we  take  into  account  the  mainly  practical  scope  of 
his  Epistle.  Our  Lord's  Divinity  is  never  once  formally  proposed 
as  a  doctrine  of  the  faith ;  but  it  is  largely,  although  indirectly, 
implied.  Tt  is  implied  in  language  which  would  be  exaggerated 
and  overstrained  on  any  other  supposition.  It  is  implied  in  a 
reserve  which  may  be  felt  to  mean  at  least  as  much  as  the  most 
demonstrative  protestations.  A  few  passing  expressions  of  the 
lowliest  reverence  disclose  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Church 
respecting  the  Person  of  her  Lord,  throned  in  the  background  of 
the  Apostle's  thought.  And  if  the  immediate  interests  of  his 
ministry  oblige  St.  James  to  confine  himself  to  considerations 
which  do  not  lead  him  more  fully  to  exhibit  the  doctrine^  we  are 

*  St  James  iv.  12 :  cfs  iarof  6  rofioOinis  jcal  Kpirhs  ^  Zvp^pos  vAaul  jca2 
&i-oAeVa<.  (iral  itpn^s  is  omitted  by  text  reoept.,  inserted  by  A.  B.M.)  So 
De  Wette :  '  Einer  ist  der  Gesetzgeber  und  Richter,  der  da  yermag  zu  retten 
und  zu  verderben.*  Cf.  Alford  in  loc.,  who  quotes  this. 

'  The  following  are  his  references  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  St  James 
i.  2 ;  St  Matt.  t.  iCh-12.  St  James  i.  4 ;  St.  Matt  v.  48.  St  James  i.  5 ; 
St  Matt.  vu.  7.  St  James  i.  9  ;  St  Matt  v.  3.  St.  James  i.  20 ;  St  Matt 
T.  22.  St  James  il  13  ;  St.  Matt.  vi.  14,  15,  t.  7.  St  James  ii.  14  sqq.; 
St.  Matt.  vii.  21  sqq.  8t.  James  iii.  17,  18 ;  St  Matt  t.  9.  St  James  !▼.  4 ; 
St.  Matt  Ti.  24.  St  James  iv.  10 ;  St  Matt.  v.  3,  4.  St.  James  !▼.  ri  ; 
St  Matt.  vii.  i  sqq.  St.  James  y.  2  ;  St  Matt.  yi.  19.  St.  James  y.  10 ; 
St.  Matt  y.  12.  St.  James  y.  12  ;  St  Matt  y.  33  sqq.  And  for  other  dis- 
courses of  our  Lord  :  St  James  i.  14;  St.  Matt.  zy.  10.  St  James  iy.  13  ; 
St.  Matt.  z.  28.  Again,  St  James  y.  1-6 ;  St.  Luke  vi.  24  sqq.  See  reff. ; 
and  Alford,  yoL  iy.  p.  107,  note.  >  i  Cor.  ii.  8. 

^  St  James  ii.  I  :  &SeA0ot  juov,  m^  iv  xpovmuoKif^iais  lx*^<  ^V  irftrrir  rev 
Xv/>£ov  rtfAuv  'Iiyo-oC  Xparrov  r^  $^{171.  Here  r^r  8^i|r  must  be  regarded  as 
a  second  genitiye  governed  by  Kvpiov,  Or,  as  Dean  Alford  suggests,  it  may 
be  an  epithetal  genitive,  such  as  constantly  follows  the  mention  of  the  Divine 
Name. 

-^—-' ^.    [lect. 
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not  allowed,  as  we  read  him,  to  forget  the  love  and  awe  which 
yeil  and  treasure  it,  so  tenderly  and  so  reyerentlj,  in  the  inmost 
sanctuary  of  his  illuminated  soul. 

II.  Of  St.  Peter's  recorded  teaching  there  are  two  distinct 
stages  in  the  New  Testament*  The  first  is  represented  by  his 
missionary  sermons  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  the  second  by 
his  general  Epistles. 

I.  Although  Jesus  Christ  is  always  the  central  Subject  in  the 
sermons  of  this  Apostle,  yet  the  distinctness  with  which  he 
exhibits  our  Lord  in  the  glory  of  His  Divine  Nature  seems  to 
vary  with  the  varying  capacity  for  receiving  truth  on  the  part 
of  his  audience.  Like  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  St.  Peter  teaches  as 
men  are  able  to  bear  his  doctrine;  he  does  not  cast  pearls  before 
swine.  In  his  missionary  sermons  he  is  addressing  persons  who 
were  believers  in  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  who  were  also 
our  Lord's  contemporaries.  Accordingly,  his  sermons  contain  a 
double  appeal ;  first,  to  the  known  facts  of  our  Lord's  Life  and 
Death,  and  above  all,  of  His  Resurrection  from  the  dead ;  and 
secondly,  to  the  correspondence  of  these  facts  with  the  predictions 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Like  St.  James,  St.  Peter  lays 
especial  stress  on  the  continuity  subsisting  between  Judaism  and 
the  Gospel  But  while  St.  James  insists  upon  the  moral  element 
of  that  connexion,  St.  Peter  addresses  himself  rather  to  the  pro- 
phetical. Even  before  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  St.  Peter  points 
to  the  Psalter  as  foreshadowing  the  fall  of  Judas*.  When 
preaching  to  the  multitude  which  had  just  witnessed  the  Pente- 
costal gifts,  St.  Peter  observes  that  these  wonders  are  merely  a 
realization  of  the  prediction  of  Joel  respecting  the  last  days* ; 
and  he  argues  elaborately  that  the  language  of  David  in  the 
sixteenth  Psalm  could  not  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  the 
prophet-king  himself,  still  lying  among  his  people  in  his 
honoured  sepulchre,  while  it  had  been  literally  fulfilled  by 
Jesus  Christ  *,  Who  had  notoriously  risen  from  the  grave.  In 
his  sermon  to  the  multitude  after  the  healing  of  the  lame  man 
in  the  Porch  of  Solomon,  St.  Peter  contends  that  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  had  been  '  shewed  before'  on  the  part  of  the  God  of 
Israel  by  the  mouth  of  all  His  prophets  i°,  and  that  in  Jesus 
Christ  the  prediction  of  Moses  respecting  a  coming  Prophet,  to 
Whom  the  true  Israel  would  yield  an  implicit  obedience,  had 
received  its  explanation^.    When  arraigned  before  the  Council o, 

*  Acta  i.  i6,  20.   C£  Pb.  zli.  9,  hiz.  45.       ^  Acta  ii.  14-11;  Joel  ii.  38-31. 

^  Acts  ii.  34-36.  Bibid.  iii.  18. 

«  Ibid.  iii.  32-34;  Deut.  xviii  15,  18,  19.  •  Acts>iv.  iiit 
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the  Apostle  insists  that  Jesus  is  that  true  '  Comer-stone'  of  the 
temple  of  souls,  which  had  been  foretold  both  by  Isaiah  p,  and  by 
a  later  Psalmist 4;  and  that  although  He  had  been  set  at  nought 
by  the  builders  of  Israel,  He  was  certainly  exalted  and  honoured 
by  God.  In  the  instruction  deliyered  to  Cornelius  before  his 
baptism,  St.  Peter  states  that '  all  the  prophets  give  witness  *  to 
Jesus,  '  that  through  His  Name,  whosoeyer  believeth  on  Him 
shall  receive  remission  of  sins^'  And  we  seem  t&  trace  the 
influence  of  St.  Peter,  as  the  first  great  Christian  expositor  of 
prophecy,  in  the  teaching  of  the  deacons  St.  Stephen  and 
St.  Philip.  St.  Philip's  exposition  of  Christian  doctrine  to  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch  was  based  upon  Isaiah's  prediction  of  the 
Passion".  St.  Stephen's  argument  before  his  judges  was  cut 
short  by  a  violent  interruption,  while  it  was  yet  incomplete. 
But  St.  Stephen,  like  St.  Peter,  appeals  to  the  prediction  in 
Deuteronomy  of  the  Prophet  to  Whom  Israel  would  hearken  *. 
And  the  drift  of  the  protomartyr's  address  goes  to  shew,  that 
the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  Israel  pointed  to  the  advent  <^ 
of  One  Who  should  be  greater  than  either  the  law  or  the  temple u, 
— of  One  in  Whom  Israel's  wonderful  history  would  reach  its 
natural  climax,— of  that  *  Just  One'  Who  in  truth  had  already 
come,  but  Who,  like  prophets  before  Him,  had  been  betrayed 
and  murdered  by  a  people,  still  as  of  old,  '  stifihecked  and  on- 
circumcised  in  heart  and  ears  3^.' 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  teaching  of  the  earliest 
Church,  as  represented  by  the  missionary  discourses  of  SL  Peter 
and  the  deacons,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  very  soul  and  end  of  Jewish 
pxDphecy.  This  of  itself  suggests  an  idea  of  His  Person  which 
rises  high  above  any  merely  Humanitarian  standard.  St.  Peter 
indeed  places  himself  habitually  at  the  point  of  view  which 
would  enable  him  to  appeal  to  the  actual  experience  of  the 
generation  he  was  addressing.  He  begins  with  our  Lord's 
Humiliation,  which  men  had  witnessed,  and  then  he  proceeds  to 
describe  His  Exaltation  as  the  honour  put  by  God  upon  His 
Human  Nature.  He  speaks  of  our  Lord's  Humanity  with  fearless 
plainness  y.     The  Man  Christ  Jesus  is  exhibited  to  the  world  as 

P  Isa.  xxviii.  16. 

^  Ps.  cxviii.  33.  Our  Lord  Himself  claimed  the  prophecy,  St  Matt, 
xxi.  43.  '  Acts  X.  43.  •  Ibid.  viii.  32-35. 

t  Ibid.  viJ.  37.        ^        *  Ibid.  vi.  13.  «  Ibid.  vii.  51-53. 

y  Acts  ii.  aa :  'Ii^o-oi/r  r^y  'Vlaffapaiov,  &F8pa  [not  here  the  generic  Ib^d^iimr] 
&«-b  Tov  0COV  i.voBtBuyfi4¥o>^  tls  vfxas  Svyd/xttrt  leal  rdpatrt  xol  mifuiois,  o& 
4voiiiat  8t*  avrov  6  Bths  iy  iiivtf  iiuiv. 
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a  miracle-worker ;  as  Man,  He  is  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  power «;  as  the  true  Servant  of  God,  He  is  glorified  by 
the  God  of  the  patriarchs  &;  He  is  raised  from  the  dead  by 
Divine  Power  ^;  He  is  made  by  God  both  Lord  and  Christ  Cj 
and  He  will  be  sent  by  the  Lord  at  'the  times  of  reft*eshingd '  as 
the  ordained  Judge  of  quick  and  dead  0.  But  this  general  repre- 
sentation of  the  Human  Nature  by  Which  Christ  had  entered 
into  Jewish  history,  is  interspersed  with  glimpses  of  His  Divine 
Personality  Itself  Which  is  veiled  by  His  Manhood.  Thus  we 
find  St.  Peter  in  the  porch  of  Solomon  applying  to  our  Lord  a 
magnificent  title,  which  at  once  carries  our  thoughts  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  distinctive  Christology  of  St.  John.  Christ,  although 
crucified  and  slain,  is  yet  the  Leader  or  Prince  of  life — 'Apxnyos 
r^p  Corjs^,  That  He  should  be  held  in  bondage  by  the  might  of 
death  was  not  possible  e.  The  heavens  must  receive  Him  h,  and 
He  is  now  the  Lord  of  all  things^  It  is  He  Who  from  His 
heavenly  throne  has  poured  out  upon  the  earth  the  gifts  of 
Pentecost  K  His  Name  spoken  on  earth  has  a  wonder-working 
power  1;  as  unveiling  His  Nature  and  office,  it  is  a  symbol  which 
ftEuth  reverently  treasures,  and  by  the  might  of  which  the  ser- 
vants of  God  can  relieve  even  physical  suffering  ™.  As  a  refuge 
for  sinners  the  Name  of  Jesus  stands  alone;  no  other  Name  has 
been  given  under  heaven  whereby  the  one  true  salvation  can  be 
guaranteed  to  the  sons  of  men  >>.  Here  St.  Peter  clearly  implies 
that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  the  true,  the  universal,  the  absolute 

«  Acts  z.  38.  •  Ibid,  iii  13. 

^  Ibid.  ii.  34,  iii.  15,  iv.  10,  t.  31,  z.  40.  «  Ibid.  ii.  36.  * 

'  Ibid.  iii.  19,  ao.  •  Ibid.  z.  43.  '  Ibid.  iii.  15. 

f  Ibid.  ii.  24:  hy  6  Bthi  Mmiat,  xiaas  T&t  alffivas  rov  Bcofdrov,  kMti 
oftjc  V  iwvrhy  Kpartur0M  cArhv  W  ahrov.  This  'impossibility*  depended 
not  merely  on  the  fitct  that  prophecy  had  predicted  Chnst's  resurrection,  but 
on  the  dimity  of  Christ*s  Person,  implied  in  the  existence  of  any  such  pro- 
phecy respecting  Him. 

Ibid.  iii.  2ii%if  8ci  ohpoa^hv  /ikv  ZtlaaOau  &XP'  XP^^^^  &roicaraoT(£jf«f 


'   Ibid.  z.  36  :  oZrSt  iart  wdyrww  Kiptos. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  33 :  i^^X^  rovro  t  vvv  ^/jlus  fiK4vtr§  ircd  iito^vrt, 

1  Ibid«  iiL  6 :  ivr^  hv6iuiri  *lri<rov  Xpurrov  rod  IJaCwpaiov,  ty^ipai  iced  ir«p(- 
vdrci. 

■»  Ibid.  Tcr.  16:  iral  M  rf  Jtltrru  tow  hv6iuvros  atnov,  rovrop  %v  0«»pcTrc 
KoX  tKBaxt,  4<rT9p4ma'9  rh  ovofia  airrov.  Ibid.  iv.  lo :  yvwrrhy  i(m»  vourtr 
ifiar  Kcd  irai^)  r^  Kaf*lffp€^K,  I5n  iyr^  iv6fMri*lri<rov  Xpurrov  rov'SaCvpalov, 
ty  ^fttis  iffrcwpdiawrt,  ty  6  Oths  Ijiyupw  U  y^Kp&y,  iy  ra^y  olros  'wopearriKfy 
iy^wp  hiJuSiy  {iytf\s, 

■  Ibid.  iy.  la:  oIk  Hariy  iy  SXXtp  ol!Bty\  ^  acrrnpta*  otfrc  yap  Hyofid  iarty 
trtpoy  ivh  rhy  oirpwhy  rh  9tdofi4yoy  iy  Mpdrots,  iy  f  8««  (f^fS^ycu  ^/*5i._  ogle 
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religion.  This  implication  of  itself  suggests  much  beyond  as  to 
the  true  dignity  of  Christ^s  Person.  Is  it  conceivable  that  He 
"Who  is  Himself  the  sum  and  substance  of  His  religion.  Whose 
Name  has  such  power  on  earth,  and  Who  wields  the  resources 
and  is  invested  with  the  glories  of  heaven,  is  notwithstanding  in 
the  thought  of  His  first  apostles  only  a  glorified  man,  or  only  a 
super-angelic  intelligence  1  Do  we  not  interpret  these  early  dis- 
courses most  naturally,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  measure  of 
reticence  which  active  missionary  work  always  renders  necessary, 
if  truth  is  to  win  its  way  amidst  prejudice  and  opposition  %  And 
will  not  this  consideration  alone  enable  us  to  do  justice  to  those 
vivid  glimpses  of  Christ's  Higher  Nature,  the  fuller  exhibition  of 
Which  is  before  us  in  the  Apostle^s  general  Epistles  % 

2.  In  St.  Peter's  general  Epistles  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  same 
mind  as  that  which  speaks  to  us  in  the  earliest  missionary  ser- 
mons of  the  Acts.  As  addressed  to  Christian  believers  o,  these 
Epistles  exhibit  Christian  doctrine  in  its  fulness,  but  incidentally 
to  spiritual  objects,  and  without  the  methodical  completeness 
of  an  oral  instruction.  Christian  doctrine  is  not  propounded  as 
a  new  announcement :  the  writer  takes  it  for  granted  as  furnish- 
ing  a  series  of  motives,  the  force  of  which  would  be  admitted  by 
those  who  had  already  recognized  the  true  majesty  and  propor- 
tions of  the  faith.  St.  Peter  announces  himself  as  the  Apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  he  is  Christ's  slave  as  well  as  His  Apostle  p.  In 
his  Epistles,  St.  Peter  lays  the  g^eat  stress  on  prophecy  which  is 
so  observable  in  his  missionary  sermons.  Thus,  as  in  his  speech 
before  the  Council,  so  in  his  first  Epistle,  he  specially  refers  ^  to 
the  prophecy  of  the  Rejected  Comer-stone,  which  our  Lord  had 
applied  to  Himself.  But  Si  Peter's  general  doctrine  of  our 
Lord's  relation  to  Hebrew  prophecy  should  be  more  particularly 
noticed.  In  our  day  theories  have  been  put  forward  on  this 
subject  which  appear  to  represent  the  Hebrew  prophetical  Scrip- 
tures as  little  better  than  a  large  dictionary  of  quotations,  to 
which  the  writers  and  preachers  of  the  New  Testament  are  said 
to  have  had  recourse  when  they  wished  to  illustrate  their  subject 
by  some  shadowy  analogy,  or  by  some  vague  semblance  of  a 
happy  anticipation.     St.  Peter  is  as  widely  removed  from  this 

^  I   St.  Pet.  i.   I,   a :    ^icArirro7!r  xapcviS^fuMf  huunropSa, jcorjk 

Tff^ycofftv  6coG  Uarphs,  i»  hyiavfi^  TlpfifiaroSf  civ  dvcuco^r  iral  /^orrir/i^ 
aXfiaros  'Ifftrov  Xpicrrov.     2  St.  Pet.  i.  I :  rots  Ur^ifuv  ifuy  Kaxodci  iticrw. 

P  I  St.  Pet.  i.  I :  Air^ffToXot  *\fi9ov  Xpiarov.  2  St.  Pet.  i.  I :  SoSAm 
ac(J  kwAcroKos  'Iiyo-oS  Xpiarov, 

«  I  St. Pet  ii.  6.    Cf.  Acts  It.  ii ;  Isa.  zxriiL  i6;  B8^czTiii.ii9. 
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position,  as  it  is  possible  to  conceiye.  According  to  St.  Peter, 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  did  not  only  utter  literal  pre- 
dictions of  the  expected  Christ,  but  in  doing  this  they  were 
Christ's  own  servants,  His  heralds,  His  oi^ans.  He  Who  is  the 
subject  of  the  Gospel  story,  and  the  living  Ruler  of  the  Church, 
bad  also,  by  His  Spirit,  been  Master  and  Teacher  of  the  pro- 
phets. Under  His  guidance  it  was  that  they  had  foretold  His 
sufferings.  It  was  the  Spirit  of  Christ  Who  was  in  the  pro- 
phetSy  testifying  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the 
glories  that  would  follows  The  prophets  did  not  at  first 
leam  the  full  scope  and  meaning  of  the  words  they  uttered  9, 
but  they  spoke  glorious  truths  which  the  Church  of  Jesus 
understands  and  enjoys  t.  Thus  the  proclamation  of  Christian 
doctrine  is  older  than  the  Incarnation  :  Christianity  strikes  its 
roots  far  back  into  the  past  of  ancient  Israel.  The  pre-existent 
Christ,  moulding  the  utterances  of  Israel's  prophets  to  proclaim 
their  anticipations  of  His  advent,  had  indeed  reigned  in  the  old 
theocracy ;  and  yet  the  privileged  terms  in  whidi  the  members 
of  God's  elder  kingdom  upon  earth  described  their  prerogatives 
were  really  applicable,  in  a  deeper  sense,  to  those  who  lived 
within  the  kingdom  of  the  Divine  Incarnation  11.  Indeed, 
St.  Peter's  language  on  the  nature  and  privileges  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  is  suggestive  of  the  highest  conception  of  Him  Who  is 
its  Author  and  its  Object.  St  Peter  speaks  of  conversion  from 
Judaism  or  heathendom  as  the  'being  called  out  of  darkness  into 
God's  marvellous  light  ^.'  It  is  the  happiness  of  Christians  to 
suffer  ajd  to  be  reviled  for  the  Name  of  Christ  y.    The  Spirit  of 

»  I  St.  Pet.  1.  11:  ri  ^K  tAnrois  ny«v/ia  Xpurrov,  wpofiapTvpSfjayov  rk 
ds  Xpiffrhy  ira/HifiarOf  K(d  T&f  furii  ravra  S^oi.  Here  Xpiarov  is  dearlj 
a  genitive  of  the  gabject. 

s  Ibid.  vers.  lo,  ii  :  irc^2  is  trwniplas  4^€(frnicra»  icai  i^tipt^pticw 
vpo^rjrai  ol  irtpl  rrjs  tis  ^/tas  x<^^'^0'  vpo^iirtiauirr^s,  4p€wQyr€s  tls  ritm 
^  voibr  Kcuphv  A^\ov  T^  ip  ahrois  TlMVfm  Xpitrrov,  Ibid.  ver.  i  a :  ots 
ir€Ka\v^$n  irt  obx  Uarrais,  flfUP  Si  Zniicipwy  aurh,  &  pvy  iurtiyy4\ii  ^fwf, 

*  a  St.  Pet.  L  ao :  raoa  irpo^irrcfa  ypa^s  Vilas  hriXv^tvs  oh  ytperai. 
The  Spirit  in  the  Church  understands  the  Spirit  speaking  by  the  prophets. 

"  I  St.  Pet.  ii.  9,  10 :  ifuTs  ih  y4vos  IxXciCT^y,  /Sao-Uctoy  Itpdrtvfia,  HBpos 
fiyior,  Xa^s  tis  irtpiirohia'tVt  Swots  rks  kprrks  i^Qiyy€i\iir€  rod  4k  CKirovs  hftas 
KoXivnanos  us  rh  Btwfuurrhv  ahrov  ^s*  ol  irori  ov  Aa^r,  pw  9k  Kahs  6cov* 
W  odic  ii\€iifi4poif  pw  9h  Acif0cWcf .  Ibid.  ver.  5 :  4iis  \lBoi  (wrrct  <micoS«- 
/u7ffB€^  oIkos  vptvfiMTiKhs,  Updrtvfm  Syiop,  kptpiyKoi  in^cv/utriic^  Ovaias 
^rvpoa^KTouo  r^  ec^  8t&  *Iif<rov  XfNirrov.  '  Ubi  sapra. 

T  1  St.  Pet.  iv.  13 ;  iia$h  KotPWPUTt  to**  tow  Xpiffrov  wu^fiaffi,  xctip^rt, 
tpamLi4pr^  diroitaX^ci  rris  96^iis  abrov  X"PVr<  itytixXt^fifPou  El  6p€tiiiw99 
4p  ipS/ivn  Xpunov,  fuucdpuu.  ^  r^r^n]o 
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glory  and  of  Gk)d  rests  upon  them.  The  Spirit  is  blasphemed 
by  the  unbelieying  world,  but  He  is  visiblj  honoured  by  the 
family  of  God's  children  >.  It  is  the  Person  of  Jesus  in  Whom 
the  spiritual  life  of  His  Church  centres*.  The  Christians  whom 
St.  Peter  is  addressing  neyer  saw  Him  in  the  days  of  His  flesh ; 
they  do  not  see  Him  now  with  the  eye  of  sense.  But  they  love 
Him,  invisible  as  He  is,  because  they  believe  in  Him.  The  eye 
of  their  faith  does  see  Him.  The  Lord  Christ  is  present  in 
their  hearts;  they  are  to  'sanctify'  Him  there,  as  Grod  was 
'sanctified'  by  the  worship  of  Israel^.  They  rejoice  in  this 
clear  constant  inward  vision  with  a  joy  which  language  cannot 
describe,  and  which  is  radiant  with  the  glory  of  the  highest 
spiritual  beauty.  They  are  in  possession  of  a  spiritual  sensed 
whereby  the  goodness  of  Jesus  may  be  even  tasted ;  and  yet  the 
truths  on  which  their  souls  are  fed  are  mysteries  so  profound  as 
to  rouse  the  keen  but  baffled  wonder  of  the  intelligences  of  hea- 
ven <1.  Such  language  appears  to  point  irresistibly  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  supernatural  religion  with  a  superhunum  Founder; 
unless  we  are  to  denude  it  of  all  spiritual  meaning  whatever,  by 
saying  that  it  only  reflects  the  habitual  exaggeration  of  Eastern 
fervour.  Why  is  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  Church 
described  as  '  marvellous  light ) '  Why  is  suffering  for  Jesus  so 
much  a  matter  for  sincere  self-congratulation  f  Why  does  the 
Divine  Spirit  rest  so  surely  upon  Christian  confessors  1  Why  is 
the  Invisible  Jesus  the  Object  of  such  love,  the  Source  of  such 
inexpressible  and  glorious  joy;  if,  after  all,  the  religion  of  Jesus 
is  merely  a  higher  phase  of  human  opinion  and  feeling,  jind  EQs 
Church  a  human  organization,  and  His  Person  only  human,  or 
at  least  not  literally  Divine  1  The  language  of  St.  Peter  respect- 
ing the  Christian  life  manifestly  points  to  a  Divine  Christ  If 
the  Christ  of  St.  Peter  had  been  the  Christ,  we  will  not  say  of 
a  Strauss  or  of  a  Rcnan,  but  the  Christ  of  a  Socinus,  nay,  the 
Christ  of  an  AriuS)  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  i^ould 

'  Z  St.  Pet.  IT.  14 :  trn  r^  r^r  S^qr  ica}  r^  tov  6foS  nvcu/ia  l^  i/tSa  dofor 
radmu'  fcar&  filv  airrohs  $\tur^fusrcUf  mtr^  9^  d/AOf  8o(d((Tai. 

*  Ibid.  i.  7,  8:    '1170'ov  Xpurrov*  ty  cwk  ci5<(rcf  ieyaTar*,  c2t  %¥  fyn  ^ 

^  Ibid.  iii.  15:  K^tov  Si  rhv  Xpurrhy  Ayii^orc  ^  raa  iaip9tais  hfimw^ 
That  Xpurrhp  and  not  6(bv  is  the  trae  reading  here,  see  Scrivener,  Introduc- 
tion to  Oit.  N.  T.  p.  456.  Compare  Isaiah  viiL  13.  Isaiab  is  quoted  again 
in  I  St.  Pet.  u.  8. 

0  Ibid.  ii.  3:  cfrfp  ^c^d-oo^c  tri  xpiyor^s  6  Kily»ior.  Cf.  Ps.  zzzir.  8. 
Cf.  Heb.  Ti.  4 :  ytwrofUpws  rt  rris  9wptas  r^s  hrw^wlw.  There  is  possibly 
in  both  passages  an  indirect  reference  to  sacramental  communion. 

'  I  St.  Pet  i.  12 :  c<«  &  kwiSvftodaiy  iryytKoi  irapatcv^Lai,^-^  -. 
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have  moved  the  angels  with  that  strong  desire  to  bend  from 
their  thrones  above,  that  thej  might  gaze  with  unsuccessful 
intentness  at  the  humiliations  of  a  created  being,  their  peer  or 
their  inferior  in  the  scale  of  creation.  Surely  the  Angels  must 
be  longing  to  unveil  a  transcendent  mystery,  or  a  series  of  mys- 
teries, such  as  are  in  fact  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  Incarnation 
and  the  consequences  which  depend  on  it  in  the  kingdom  of 
grace.  St.  Peter's  words  are  sober  and  truthful  if  read  by  the 
light  of  fiedth  in  an  Incarnate  God ;  divorced  from  such  a  faith, 
they  are  fanciful,  inflated,  exaggerated. 

St.  Peter  lays  especial  stress  both  on  the  moral  significance 
and  on  the  atoning  power  of  the  Death  of  Jesus  Christ.  Here 
lie  enters  within  that  circle  of  truths  which  are  taught  most 
folly  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  his  exhibition  of  the 
Passion  might  almost  appear  to  presuppose  the  particular  Christ- 
ological  teaching  of  that  Epistle.  St.  Peter  says  that  '  Christ 
bas  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  Just  for  the  unjust,  that  He  might 
bring  us  to  Qod  «.'  This  vicarious  suffering  depended  upon  the 
&ct  that  Jesus,  when  dying,  impersonated  sinful  humanity.  '  He 
bare  our  sins  in  His  own  Body  on  the  tree  ^.  Stricken  by  the 
anguish  of  His  Passion,  the  djring  Christ  is  the  consummate 
Model  IT  for  all  Christian  sufferers,  in  His  innocence^,  in  His 
silence^,  in  His  perfect  resignation^.  But  also  the  souls  of  men, 
wounded  by  the  shafts  of  sin,  may  be  healed  by  the  virtue  of  that 
sacred  Pain^ ;  and  a  special  power  to  wash  out  the  stains  of  moral 
guilt  is  expressly  ascribed  to  the  Redeemer's  Blood.  The  Chris- 
tian as  such  is  predestined  in  the  Eternal  Counsels,  not  merely 
to  submission  to  the  Christian  faith,  but  also  to  '  a  sprinkling  of  * 
the  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ™.'  The  Apostle  earnestly  insists  that 
it  was  no  mere  perishable  earthly  treasure,  no  silver  or  golden 
wares,  whereby  Christians  had  been  bought  out  of  their  old 
bondage  to  the  traditional  errors  and  accustomed  sins  of  Judaism 

«  I  St.  Pet.  iii.  18 ;  y^itrrht  £va|  irfp2  ifMprtQy  Iiro9»,  Attcaios  Mp  iitUory, 
&a  ^/MM  vpocaydyff  r^  6f^. 

'  Ibid.  ii.  24. :  tt  ria  Ofioprlas  iifiSy  ainhs  hyfy^rfKtr  h  rf  c^iuvrt  a&roO 

s  Ibid.  Ter.  21s  Xpiarhs  troBw  Mp  ^A^vr,  iiiiuf  iwoXtfiirdyotv  ^orypofifihy, 
fra  hFOKoXovOiiffirr*  rois  Xxy*<rty  ahrov. 

^  Ibid.  Yor.  23 :  &f  kfiaprlay  oitK  iToititrtP,  o&8i  t6p^  Z6\os  4y  rf  ar6fiari 
airw,     Isa.  liii.  9 ;  a  Cor.  v.  21 ;  x  St.  John  iii.  5. 

>  I  St.  Pet.  ii  23 :  hs  XoiZopovfiwos  oitK  iurrt\oi96p€i,  wd(rx»'^  otK  fprtt\€u 
In  the  ^f  (Aci  there  lies  the  consciousness  of  power. 

k  Ibid.:  iraptBliou  8i  r^  Kpivoini  ZiKaiwt* 

>  Ibid.  ver.  24 1  oZ  ry  Ja^Kwh  abrov  ld$ijrt.  ^^ 

»  Ibid.  i.  2 :  cIj  ^oko^v  icai  paynvfihy  olfutrof  liJwvJ^i^^^OOglC 
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or  of  heathendom.  The  mighty  spell  of  moral  and  intellectual 
darkness  had  indeed  been  broken,  but  by  no  less  a  ransom  than 
the  Precious  Blood  of  Christ,  the  Lamb  without  blemish  and 
Immaculate  ".  Are  we  to  suppose  that  while  using  this  burning 
language  to  extol  the  Precious  Blood  of  redemption,  St.  Peter  is 
recklessly  following  a  rhetorical  impulse,  or  that  he  is  obscuring 
the  moral  meaning  of  the  Passion,  by  dwelling  upon  its  details 
in  misleading  language  which  savours  too  strongly  of  the  sacri- 
ficial ritual  of  the  temple  ?  Is  he  not  even  echoing  the  Baptist^) 
Is  he  not  in  correspondence  with  his  brother  apostles)  Is  he  not 
summarizing  St  Paul  p  )  Is  he  not  anticipating  St.  John  Q  ? 
Certainly  this  earnest  recognition  of  Christ's  true  Humanity  as 
the  seat  of  His  sufferings  is  a  most  essential  feature  of  the  Apo- 
stle's doctrine^;  but  what  is  it  that  gives  to  Christ's  Human  acts 
and  sufferings  such  preterhuman  value )  Is  it  not  that  the  truth 
of  Christ's  Divine  Personality  underlies  this  entire  description  of 
His  redemptive  work,  rescuing  it  from  the  exaggeration  and 
turgidity  with  which  it  would  be  fairly  chargeable,  if  Christ 
were  merely  human  or  less  than  Qod  %  That  tlus  is  in  fact  the 
case  is  abundantly  manifest ;  and  indeed  the  Person  of  Christ 
appears  to  be  hinted  at  in  St  Peter's  Epistle,  by  the  same  august 
expression  which  has  been  noticed  as  common  to  St  James  and 
to  St  John.  The  Logos  or  Word  of  God,  living  and  abid- 
ing for  ever  ^y  is  the  Author  of  the  soul's  new  birth  ;  and  Christ 

>  I  St.  Pet.  i.  18,  19:  clS^cf  tri  oi  ^afrrots,  kfryvpi^  ^  Xpv<^«  ^^v- 
rpi&9fiTt  iK  r^s  (Aaraias  ^fwy  avaarpoprjs  varpoirapaZ^ov,  dA\k  ri/d^  tSftan 
its  iifivov  hfJu&fjLOv  Ko}  hnriKov  Xptarov, 

o  St.  John  i.  29  :  Vi€  6  ifu^hs  rod  6cov,  6  oSpmy  r^v  h/utftrUuf  rw  Kivputw. 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  sacrificial  rather  than  the  moral  ideas 
associated  with  the  *Lamb '  are  here  in  question.     Soe  Alford  in  loc. 

P  Acts  zz.  38 :  roifuilyttv  tV  iicic\ii<riay  rod  BcoS,  ^y  wtpirroi^aro  84^ 
rod  l9iov  cStiJOTos.  I  Cor.  v.  7 :  rh  wd^x^  ht^v  MBi\  Xpnrr6s*  Heb.  iz.  12 : 
81&  rod  Hlov  oSftaros  tltr^KBfP  iipdre^  tls  rk  Syui,  dtoiviay  Xirpmrtv  €&pi/A€V9S. 

4  X  St.  John  i.  7 :  rh  atfta  *l97<rov  Xpiarov  rod  Tlod  cArod  KoBapiiti  iums 
hrh  wdtnis  Ofiafnlas*  Rev.  i.  5  :  r^  kyairfiffami  iifuis  vol  Ko^ffeam  i^s  kmh 
r&v  ofjuiprMv  iifiuv  iy  r^  aSfutrt  a^roD  ....  abr^  ^  96^a  Koi  rh  Kpdros 
c(5  rohs  al&yas  r&y  oX4yvy,  hfi'fiy.  Ibid.  v.  9 :  i^tos  cf  \afittp  rh  $iB^iop, 
fcfld  ityoT^cu  r&r  ff^peeyTfka  avrod*  in  ie^depis  iced  ijy6poffas  rf  6«^  ilfias 
iy  r^  tSfuxrl  <rov, 

'  St.  Peter  ezpressly  alludes  to  our  Lord's  Human  Body  (i  St.  Pet.  u.  24, 
iii.  18,  iT.  1),  and  to  His  Human  Soul,  after  Its  separation  from  the  Body 
of  Jesus  on  the  cross,  as  descending  to  preach  to  the  spirits  in  prison 
(Ibid.  iii.  18). 

■  I  St.  Pet  i.  23  :  hueY^twi^ixivot  oIk  (k  tnropas  ^Baprris,  ^A&  i^Bd^rav, 
Sicl  \6yov  (Hyros  Stod  icaJt  fjjyovros  fii  rhy  td&ya.  By  understanding  the 
?i6yos  here  to  mean  only  the  written  word,  Baur  tnaint^in^i  his  pandoz, 

-^—> ^.  [lbct. 
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Jegns  our  Lord  does  not  only  bring  us  this  Logos  from  heaven  ; 
He  is  this  Logos.  And  thus  in  His  home  of  glory,  angels  and 
auth<)rities  and  powers  are  made  subject  unto  Him  ^ ;  and  He  is 
not  said  to  have  been  taken  up  into  heaven,  but  to  have  gone 
up  thither,  as  though  by  His  own  deed  and  will ".  And  when 
St.  Peter  exhorts  Christians  to  act  in  such  a  manner  that  God 
in  all  things  may  be  glorified  through  Jesus  Christ,  he  pauses 
reverently  at  this  last  most  precious  and  sacred  Name,  to  add, 
'to  Whom  is  the  glory  and  the  power  unto  ages  beyond  ages\' 

St.  Peter's  second  Epistle  ^,  like  his  first,  begins  and  ends 
with  Jesus  ^.  Its  main  positive  theme  is  the  importance  of 
the  higher  practical  knowledge  7  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  2.  Jesus  is  not  set  before  Christians  as  a  revered  and 
departed  Teacher  whose  words  are  to  be  gathered  up  and 
studied;  He  is  set  forth  rather  as  an  Invisible  and  Living  Person 
Who  is  to  be  spiritually  known  by  souls.  Along  with  this 
practical  knowledge  of  Jesus,  as  widi  knowledge  of  God,  there 
will  be  an  increase  of  grace,  and  of  its  resultant  inward  evidence, 
spiritual  peace  a.  For  this  practical  knowledge  of  Jesus  is  the 
crowning  point  of  other  Christian  attainments^.  It  is  the 
consummate  result  both  of  faith  and  practice,  both  of  the 
intellectual  and  of  the  moral  sides  of  the  Christian  life.  In 
the  long  line  of  graces  which  this  special  knowledge  implies,  are 
fidth  and  general  religious  knowledge  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other,  moral  strength,  self-restraint^  patience,  piety,  brotherly 
love,  and,  in  its  broadest  sense,  charity  «.  In  this  higher  know- 
ledge of  Jesus,  all  these  excellences  find  their  eod  and  their 
completion.     On  any  other    path,  the  soul  is  abandoned  to 

that  in  St.  Peter's  Epistles  the  written  word  is  snbstitated  for,  and  does 
the  work  of,  the  Person  of  Christ  in  St.  Ftaol's  writings.  Vorlesongen, 
p.  496. 

*  I  St  Pet.  iii.  a  a  :  iftvrvyimwv  oJtrr^  iYy4x»v  ira2  i^owriuv  Kot  9vpdft§mtf, 

*  Ihid. :  0t  iartw  iv  8c(i$  rov  6«ov  irop«v0c}f  ^U  obpav6v, 

▼  Ibid.  IT.  11:  t»a  4y  vari  Zo^i(ir^ai  6  Sths  8t&  'Irieov  Xfnarov,  $ 
i9ri9  ^  8^a  Mil  rh  irpdfros  §U  robs  aimpas  rSr  Mtmy,  i/i-hr, 

*  For  an  examination  of  the  arguments  which  haye  been  urged  against 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  this  Epistle,  see  Olshausen,  Opuscula 
Tbeologica,  pp.  1-88. 

>  a  St.  Pet  i.  I,  iii.  i8.  7  iwfywm^ts. 

*  Ibid.  i.  2,  3,  8,  ii.  ^o,  iii.  1 8. 

*  Ibid.  i.  a :  x^<'  ^A^  *<>1  *^^^  irXifivyBttti  iy  iwepfAvn  rov  9cov,  KtSt 
*Ii|<rov  roiv  Kvptov  iifA&p, 

^  Ibid.  ver.  8 :  ravra  7^  (that  is,  the  eight  graces  preriouslj  enumerated) 
^/ur  vwdpxorra  icai  wXwwdCorra,  obx  itpyobs  of/6h  htApvevs  inBlmiaut  tls  riiw 
rov  Kvplov  4if»&p  'IiifToS  Xptcrov  Mypttatw. 

•Ibid.  i.  5, 6,  7.  p.g.,.^^^  ^y  Google 
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spiritual  blindness,  tending  more  and  more  to  utter  forgetfulness 
of  all  past  purifications  from  muK  For  this  higher  practical 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  means  whereby  Christians 
escape  from  the  polluting  impurities  of  the  life  of  the  heathen 
world «.  It  raises  Christian  souls  towards  the  Unseen  King  in 
His  glory ;  it  secures  their  admission  to  His  everlasting  realm^. 
If  Christians  would  not  be  carried  away  from  their  stedfast 
adherence  to  the  truth  and  life  of  Christianity  by  the  errors  of 
those  who  hate  all  law,  let  them  endeavour  to  grow  in  this 
blessed  knowledge  of  Jesus  CT.  The  prominence  given  to  the 
Person  of  Christ,  in  this  doctrine  of  an  tiriyv^^a-it  of  which  His 
Person  is  the  Object,  leads  us  up  to  the  truth  of  His  real  Di- 
vinity. If  Jesus,  thus  known  and  loved,  were  not  accounted 
God,  then  we  must  say  that  God  is  in  this  Epistle  thrown 
utterly  into  the  background,  and  that  His  human  messenger 
has  taken  His  place. 

Nor  is  the  negative  and  polemical  side  of  the  Epistle  much 
less  significant  than  its  constructive  and  hortatory  side.  The 
special  misery  of  the  false  teachers  of  whom  the  Apostle  speaks 
as  likely  to  afflict  the  Church,  will  consist  in  their  'denying  the 
Sovereign  that  botfght  them,'  and  so  bringing  on  themselves 
swiil  destruction^.  Unbelievers  might  contend  that  the  apo- 
stolical teachings  respecting  the  present  power  and  future  coming 
of  Jesus  were  cleverly-invented  myths  * ;  but  St.  Peter  had 
himself  witnessed  the  majesty  of  Jesus  in  His  Transfigorationi. 
The  Apostle  knows  that  he  himself  will  quickly  die;  he  has 
had  a  special  revelation  from  the  Lord  Jesus  to  this  effect^. 

«  3  St  Pet  i.  9. 

•  Ibid.  ii.  ao :  inro^vySpr^t  rk  luiffftaro.  rov  K6irfwv  iy  ^Ttyi^n  tov 
Kvpiov  Kol  enriipos  *irfir6v  Xpitrrov.    Cf.  Ibid.  i.  4:   iiiro^vy6irrts  r^f  hf 

f  Ibid.  i.  it:  oIItm  yiLp  wXavaUis  hrixopfirffih^rnu  Ifwf  1i  ^^odos  flf  vV 
Mpiop  /9euri\c(ay  rov  Kvpiov  iiimv  koL  atornipos  'Iqtf'ov  Xpurrav. 

e:  Ibid.  iii.  17*  18 :  ^uXAgfftvB^^  fra  /u^  rp  r&p\MaiiMV  v\di^  otimnrax^^ 
r€S,  iKir4<nfTt  rov  }J^(ov  (miptyfAov'  od^db^cTf  9k  iv  X^'^*  "^  yv^ti  rov 
Kvpiov  iifA&v  Ktd  eurripos  'Iriffov  Xpurrov, 

^  Ibid.  ii.  I :  wuptied^ova-ty  alpivus  hmtXtias,  ko)  •rhv  ityopdtrttpra  tdrrtl^ 
At<nriryiy  itpvod/itvoi,  Msyorrts'  iamois  raxi^h'^  Airi^Aeiay. 

'  Ibid.  i.  16:  oit  ykp  trtco^urtUvois  ixitBoit  i^ojKoKovO^ffoarm  typttplw/naf 
hfup  T^PTOv  Kvpiov  ^n&p  *Iij(rov  Xpiarov  ^^ofitp  koI  wapovaiar, 

i  Ibid. :  ht^eu  ytpifiiprts  Ti|r  ixtipov  fJL«ya\€tirnTo$.    Ibid.  ver.  18  :  ^ 

^  Ibid.  yer.  14 :  tiSits  tri  ro.x^pii  itrrtp  ^  iar6$tffis  rod  tnaprAiiaris  ftoo, 
KoBttis  Koi  6  Kiptot  iin&v  'Ii^o-ovs  Xpitrrhs  i9^A«o<r4  fioi.  Here  rax*^  seems  to 
mean  'soon,'  'not  distant,'  rather  than  'rapid.'    C£  St  John  xxi.  18;  bat 

^,y,.....,  <^'[lbct. 
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Througliout  this  Epistle  the  Person  of  Jesus  is  constantly  before 
us.  As  He  is  the  true  Object  of  Christian  knowledge^  so  He  is 
the  Lord  of  the  future  kingdom  of  the  saints.  He  is  mocked  at 
and  denied  by  the  heretics ;  His  Coming  it  is  which  the  scoffing 
materialism  of  the  age  derides;  His  judgments  are  foreshadowed 
by  the  great  destructive  woes  of  the  Old  Testament.  Again 
and  again,  as  if  with  a  reverent  eagerness  which  takes  pleasure 
in  the  sacred  words,  the  Apostle  names  his  Master's  Name  and 
titles.  He  is  Jesus  our  Lord^ ;  He  is  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ™; 
He  is  the  Lord  and  Saviour";  He  is  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  <> ;  He  is  our  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  P.  His 
power  is  spoken  of  as  Divine  Q ;  and  through  the  precious  things 
promised  by  Him  to  His  Church  (must  we  not  here  specially 
understand  the  sacraments?)  Christians  are  made  partakers  of 
the  Nature  of  God^  To  Christ,  in  His  exalted  majesty,  a 
tribute  of  glory  is  due,  both  now  and  unto  the  day  of  eternity  \ 
Throughout  this  Epistle  Jesus  Christ  is  constantly  named  where 
we  should  expect  to  find  the  Name  of  God.  The  Apostle 'does 
not  merely  proclaim  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  in  formal  terms ;  he 
everywhere  feels  and  implies  it. 

III.  Akin  to  St.  Peter's  second  Epistle  in  its  language  and 
purpose  is  the  short  Epistle  of  St.  Jude.  Like  his  brother 
St.  James,  St.  Jude,  although  our  Lord's  first  cousin,  introduces 
himself  as  the  slave  of  Jesus  Christ.  St.  Jude  does  not  also 
term  himself  the  slave  of  God^.  If  believing  Christians  are 
sanctified  in  God  the  Father,  they  are  preserved  in  a  life  of 
faith  and  holiness  by  union  with  Jesus  Christ  u.  The  religion 
of  Jesus,  according  to  St.  Jude,  is  the  final  revelation  of  God, 
the  absolute  truth,  the  true  faith.     Men  should  spare  no  efforts 

some  independent  reyelation,  made  shortly  before  these  words  were  written, 
is  probably  alluded  to.  Hegesippus,  de  Excidio  Hierosol.  lib.  iii.  i  \  St.  Am- 
bros.  Serm.  contra  Auxentium,  de  Basilicis  tradendis,  n.  13  in  Epist.  11. 

>    2  St  Pet.  i.  a.    This  occurs  elsewhere  only  at  Rom.  iv.  24. 

»  2  St.  Pet.  ].  14, 16.        "  Ibid.  iii.  2.        »  Ibid.  i.  ix,  ii.  20,  iii.  18. 

P  Ibid.  Li.     C£  Bp.  Middleton  on  Gr.  Art.  p.  433. 

«  Ibid.  i.  3  :  r^y  0c(a5  8vvd/Aca»f  a6rov  r&  irpSs  {ai^v  jcol  tMfitiar  Mvpti" 
liivjit,  oXnov  apparently  refers  to  *\ri(rou  (v^r.  a),  and  is  so  distinguished  from 
the  Eternal  Father  rod  tcaKiecanot  Tiftas  (ver.  5). 

'  Ibid.  yer.  4 :  rlfua  kxvffiXfuira  ZMfnireu,  &a  81&  roinrnv  y4yriaB€  $€(as 
icoirwrol  ^^c«f. 

*  Ibid.  iii.  18  :  abr^  rf  96^a  «al  ifvy  iced  ci;  ^fi4paM  aiSivos.  '  Tota  stemitas 
una  dies  est.*  Estins. 

t  St.  Jade  rer.  i :  'Ii^trov  Xpiarov  9oS\o9,  idtX^bs  8i  "lauctafiov, 

*  Ibid. :  TM  iy  6f f  warpl  iiytafffUi^ois  ml  'Iiycov  Xpirr^  TtrupvinhoiM 

"^"^T*^*-  ...itizedbyGo^..^ 
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on  behalf  of  the  true  faith.  It  is  the  faith  once  for  all  deliyered 
to  the  saints  ^.  The  Gnostics  alluded  to  in  this  Epistle,  like 
those  foretold  by  St.  Peter,  are  said  to  *  deny  our  only  Sovereign 
and  Lord,  Jesus  Christ  y.'  They  are  threatened  with  the  punish- 
ments awarded  to  unbelieving  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  to  the 
rebel  angels,  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrha'.  The  Book  of  Enoch 
is  cited  to  describe  Jesus  coming  to  the  universal  judgment^ 
surrounded  by  myriads  of  saints  K  The  authors  of  all  unholy 
deeds  will  then  be  convicted  of  their  crimes ;  the  hard  things 
spoken  against  the  Judge  by  impious  sinners  will  be  duly 
punished.  Christians,  however,  are  to  build  themselves  up  upon 
their  most  holy  faith  ^ :  their  life  is  fashioned  in  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Trinity.  It  is  a  life  of  prayer :  their  souls  live  in 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  in  an  atmosphere «.  It  is  a  life  of  persevering 
love,  whereof  the  Almighty  Father  is  the  Object  ^.  It  is  a  life 
of  expectation  :  they  look  forward  to  the  indidgent  mercy  which 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  shew  them  at  His  coming  e.  Christ 
is  the  Being  to  Whom  they  look  for  mercy ;  and  the  issue  of 
His  compassion  is  everlasting  life.  Could  any  merely  human 
Christ  have  had  this  place  in  the  heart  and  faith  of  Christians^ 
or  on  the  judgment-seat  of  God  1 

IV,  But  it  is  time  that  we  should  proceed  to  consider,  how- 
ever briefly,  the  witness  of  that  great  Apostle,  whose  Epistles 
form  so  much  larger  a  contribution  to  the  sacred  volume  of  the 
New  Testament  than  is  supplied  by  any  other  among  the  inspired 
servants  of  Christ 

I.  In  comparing  St.  Paul  with  St.  John,  a  modem  author  has 
remarked  that  at  first  sight  two  objects  stand  out  prominently 
in  the  theological  teaching  of  the  beloved  disciple,  while  three 
immediately  challenge  observation  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gkntiles.  At  first  sight,  St.  John's  doctrine  appears  to 
place  us  face  to  face  only  with  God  and  the  human  world.   Christ 

*  St.  Jude  Tcr.  3 :  iraf»aicaX»r  4waywift(fa0M  rg  8.n^  rapaZoOtiayf  rots 
aylois  irlaru. 

J  Ibid.  ver.  4 :  rov  fUpoy  LtwArJiy  koSL  Klputv  ^/u»r  *\nvov»  Xfu/rhw 
kpvQiffitvoi,  ■  Ibid.  Ten.  5-7. 

^  Ibid.  ver.  14:  ^A9c  Klpios  iv  fivpidtrtw  iyUut  o^rov,  wo^^ai  Kptcaf  iotrk 
wdtntor, 

*>  Ibid.  ver.  20 :   Ifius  8^,  iyamiToi,  rp  ayundrp  ifjMV  wtartt  hnuai^ 

^  Ibid. :  i¥  Ili^c^/iari  *Ayl^  irpo<r€vx^liwou 

^  Ibid.  yer.  2 1 :  kaurohi  iv  hyait^  Ocov  ni^otirc. 

•  Ibid,  t  'ifpMrt€X^iJA¥9i  Th  iKtos  ToS  Kv/»(ov  iiftrnp  'Iijrov  X^tarw,  tU  {»%r 
oii&i'toy.  
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as  the  Eternal  Logos  is  in  St  John  plainly  identical  with  God ; 
although  when  we  contemplate  the  life  of  the  Godhead  He  is  dis- 
cerned to  be  personally  distinct  from  the  Father.  But  we  cannot 
really  understand  St.  John,  and  withal  establish  in  our  thought 
an  essential  separation  between  God  and  the  Word  Incarnate. 
Although  'Jesus  is  a  manifestation  of  God's  glory  in  the  world 
of  sense,  He  is  ever  internal  to  that  Divine  Essence  Whose  glory 
He  manifests ;  He  is  with  God,  and  He  is  God.  In  St.  Paul, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  confronted  more  distinctly  with  three 
objects.  These  are,  God,  the  human  world,  and  between  the 
two,  Jesus  Christ,  Divine  and  Human,  the  One  Mediator  between 
God  and  man.  Of  course  the/>rm^yaci6  impression  produced 
on  the  mind  by  the  sacred  writers  is  aJl  that  is  here  in  question, 
and  this  impression  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  their  real 
rektions  to  each  other.  The  Christ  of  St.  John  is  as  truly 
Human  as  the  Christ  of  St.  Fbul  is  literally  Divine ;  St.  John 
exhibits  the  Mediator  not  less  truly  than  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul  the 
Divine  Son  of  the  Father  not  less  truly  than  St.  John.  But  the 
observation  referred  to  enables  us  to  do  justice  to  the  form  of 
St.  Paul's  Christology ;  and  we  may  well  observe  in  his  writings 
the  prominence  which  is  given  to  two  truths  which  supply  the 
foil,  on  this  side  and  on  that,  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord^s 
essential  Godhead. 

(a)  St.  Paul  insists  with  particular  earnestness  upon  the  truth 
of  our  Lord's  real  Humanity.  This  truth  is  not  impaired  by 
such  expressions  as  the  '  form  of  a  servant  V  the  '  fashion  of  a 
man?,'  the  'likeness  of  sinful  flesh ^,'  which  are  employed  either 
to  describe  Christ's  Humanity  as  a  mode  of  being,  or  to  hint  at 
Its  veiling  a  Higher  Nature  undiscemed  by  the  senses  of  man, 
or  to  mark  the  point  at  which,  by  Its  glorious  inaccessibility  to 
sin,  It  is  in  contrast  with  the  nature  of  that  frail  and  erring  race 
to  which  It  truly  belongs.  Nor  is  our  Lord's  Humanity  con- 
ceived of  as  a  phantom,  when  the  Apostle  has  reached  a  point 
of  spiritual  growth  at  which  the  outward  circumstances  of  Christ's 
Life  are  wellnigh  forgotten  in  an  overmastering  perception  of 
His  spiritual  and  Divine  glory  '\  St.  Paul  speaks  plainly  of  our 
Lord  as  being  manifest  in  the  flesh  ^ ;  as  possessing  a  Body  of 

'  PhiL  ii.  7 :  fiop<piiv  Zo6\ov, 

B  Ibid.  ver.  8 :  <fx^pmti  ^vptB^U  &s  Mpttnof. 

^  Bom.  Tiii.  3  :  ir  ifiot^fjutrt  aapKhs  ofiafnias, 

*  3  Cot,  V,  16 :  c J  Ji  icol  ^v^KofJutv  icari  odpna  Xpurrhy,  A^Ai  n/v  oiK  tn 

k  I  Tim.  iii.  i6:  4<paytp(&eri  h  aapicL  ^yitizedbyLjOOgle 
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material  flesh  ^ ;  as  being  '  made  of  a  woman  »^ ;'  as  being  '  bom 
of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh  >^ ;'  as  having  drawn 
the  substance  of  His  Flesh  from  the  race  of  Israel  o.  As  a  Jew, 
Jesus  Christ  was  bom  under  the  yoke  of  the  Law  p.  His  Hu- 
man Life  was  not  merely  one  of  self-denial  4  and  obedience ;  it 
was  pre-eminently  a  life  of  sharp  suflering'.  The  Apostle  uses 
energetic  expressions  to  describe  our  Lord's  real  share  in  our 
physical  human  weakness",  as  well  as  in  those  various  forms 
of  pain,  mental  and  bodily,  which  He  willed  to  undergo,  and 
which  reached  their  climax  in  the  supreme  agonies  of  the  Pas- 
sion t.  If  however  Christ  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross  u,  this,  as  is  implied,  was  of  Hb  own  free 
condescension ;  and  St.  Paul  dwells  with  rapture  upon  the  glory 
of  Christ's  risen  Body,  to  which  our  bodies  of  humiliation  will 
hereafter  in  their  degrees,  by  His  Almighty  Power,  be  assimi^ 
lated''.  Upon  two  features  of  our  Lord's  Sacred  Humanity 
does  St.  Paul  lay  especial  stress.  First,  Christ's  Manhood  was 
clearly  void  of  sin,  both  in  Soul  and  Body ;  and  in  this  respect 
It  was  unlike  any  one  member  of  the  race  to  which  It  belonged  <. 
This  sinlessness,  however,  did  but  restore  humanity  'in  Christ' 
to  its  original  type  of  perfection.  Thus,  secondly,  Christ's  Man- 
hood is  representative  of  the  human  race ;  it  realizes  the  arche- 
typal idea  of  humanity  in  the  Divine  Mind.  Christ,  the  Second 
Adam,  according  to  St.  Paul,  stands  in  a  relation  to  the  r^iene- 
rate  family  of  men  analogous  to  that  ancestral  relationship  m 
which  the  first  Adam  stands  to  all  his  natural  descendants.  But 
this  correspondence  is  balanced  by  a  contrast.     In  two  great 

1  Col.  i.  92.  ivrv  a^fiart  rris  trcLpxhs  atrrov, 

^  Gal.  It.  4:  y^v6tuvov  ix  ywaiK6s» 

^  Rom.  i.  3 :  toO  y€yofi4vov  4k  <nr4pfjLaros  Aa^28  kot^  adfuca. 

^  Ibid.  iz.  5  :  i^  &if  6  Xpurrhs  rh  fcar^  adpna. 

P  Gal.  iy.  4 :  y€v6fityo»  6wh  v6fior. 

4  Rom.  zv.  3 :  iral  7^  6  Xptvrhs  oIk  Imn^  ffpeo'cv. 

'  Heb.  y.  8  :  Kolvtp  &»  vihs^  tixaBw  &^*  &v  iva^t  riiv  Inroxofyf. 

■  2  Cor.  ziii.  4 :  iffraofp^Ori  ^(  iurBtptlas, 

^  Ibid.  i.  5  :  rd  traH/iaTa  rov  Xpiarov.  Phil.  iii.  10 :  riju  Koiwwtap  Twr 
TaSfifidrtey  avrcv.     Col.  i.  24 :  rk  {fortpijfien-a  rwv  BKl^tnv  rov  Xpttrrw, 

^  Phil.  ii.  8 :  h'cactiv<o«r€v  iavrbv,  y€y6/i«yo5  Mikoos  ft^xpi  9a»Ar^v, 
daydrov  9i  araupov. 

^  Phil.  iii.  21 :  ts  firraaxrit"*rlfftt  rh  ffwfJM  rijs  rearear^irws  i^/uer,  . .  .  • 
avfifiop^v  T^  iri&fiart  r^s  BS^ris  airoO,  icor^  ttjv  (yipy^uof  rov  8^cur0u  uinhm 
Koi  {treord^tu  kavr^  rh  wdvra,     I  Cor.  zy.  44 :  tr&fm  rwwii»rue6». 

*  2  Cor.  y.  21 :  rhp  yhp  fi^  yvdvra  afiaprlay,  Mp  lifuiy  h^Mpriar  ^vofqcrw. 
Gal.  ii.  17 :  2/>a  Xpurrhs  itfAaprias  ^idKoyos;   f*,ii  ytyoiro.     Rom.  yiii.  Si  cf. 
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passages  St.  Panl  exhibits  the  contrast  which  exists  between  the 
Second  Adam  and  the  first  y.  This  contrast  is  physical,  psycho- 
logical,  moral,  and  historical.  The  body  of  the  first  Adam  is 
cormptible  and  earthly;  the  Body  of  the  Second  Adam  is 
glorious  and  incorruptible  >.  The  first  Adam  enjoys  natural 
life ;  he  is  made  a  living  soul.  The  Second  Adam  is  a  super- 
natural Being,  capable  of  communicating  His  Higher  Life  to 
others ;  He  is  a  quickening  Spirit '.  The  first  Adam  is  a  sinner, 
and  his  sin  compromises  the  entire  race  which  springs  from 
him.  The  Second  Adam  sins  not ;  His  Life  is  one  mighty  act 
of  righteousness  ^ ;  and  they  who  are  in  living  communion  with 
Him  share  in  this  His  righteousness  <'.  The  historical  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  the  first  Adam  is  death,  the  death  of  the 
body  and  of  the  soul.  This  consequence  is  transmitted  to  his 
descendants  along  with  his  other  legacy  of  transmitted  sin. 
The  historical  consequence  of  the  action  and  suffering  of  the 
Second  Adam  is  life;  and  communion  with  His  living  right- 
eouness  is  the  gauge  and  assurance  to  His  faithful  disciples 
of  a  real  exemption  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  ^,  Such  a 
contrast,  you  obiserve,  might  well  suggest  that  the  Second  Adam, 
Bepresentative  of  man's  race,  its  true  Archetype,  it«  Bestorer 
and  its  Saviour,  is  Himself  more  than  num.  Certainly ;  but 
nevertheless  it  is  as  Man  that  Christ  is  contrasted  with  our  first 
parent;  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  His  Manhood  that  He  is  our 
Mediator,  our  Bedeemer  ®,  our  Saviour  from  Satan's  power,  our 
Literoessor  with  the  Father  f.    Great  stress  indeed  does  St.  Paul 

7  Rom.  T.  12-21 ;  z  Cor.  zv.  45M9' 

*  I  Cor.  XT.  47 :  6  rp&ros  iif^pwros  4k  tQ'^  xoSk6s*  6  8«^(pos  Mpttwos 
[6  KipMi],  i^  abpoMOv,     Ofof  6  xo'iKhs,  rotovrot  icai  ol  x^^^ot*  K<d  oTof  6  firov- 

*  Ibid.  ver.  45:  4y4v9To  6  irpdros  tu^O^tneos  *KtkfjL  fls  4^x^y  ^o-or*  6 
tvxBtros  *A8^  els  rvtvfta  (wowoiow, 

^  iueaimtM,  Rom.  v.  18. 

«  Rom.  T.  18,  19 :  ipa  oSy  &s  9<*  Mt  wtpearr^fiarof,  cit  vdErrof  MpAraot, 
fflf  Kardxpt/M"  oSrtf  ica}  81*  Ms  ZuteuAfiaroSf  ciy  vdmas  iofBpAwovSf  «2f 
ZutaUtCiv  {an|t.  fi<nr«p  Tclp  Zih  rrii  vapoico^f  rov  Ms  hvBp^w  ofioprr^tKol 
KOTMirrd^riffaM  ol  woWol,  oUrtt  iral  dA  r^s  ^oucoris  rov  Ms  dUcuot  jraraffTa- 
^i^orroi  ol  roXAo/. 

'  Ibid.  ver.  la :  81*  Ms  hfdpAvov  ii  a/Mprla  tls  rhr  K6<rfxM  c/tr^Atfc,  icol 
Itk  r^t  a/tapTleu  6  Bdiwros.  Ibid.  Ter.  17:  ci  7^  iy  M  [r^  rov  Mst  text. 
rec.]  waptarr^fueri  6  9dM€tros  i$affi\wa€  8i&  rov  Ms,  itoKk^  lioKKov  ol  riiy 
VftccMUuP  T^J  xh^^f  1^  '^^  5»pfas  rris  Biitatoo^s  Xofi^ovr^s,  iv  (otp 
fimirik*6(rouai  81^  tow  ly^f  'hiaov  Xpiffrov.     Cf.  Ibid.  ver.  ai. 

*  I  Tim.  ii.  5,  6 :  i^ep^i^s  Xpurrhi  *Ii|<roSf ,  6  9ohs  kanhy  hrriXvrpoiif  *rip 

*  Heb.  n.  14 :  ht^X  oZy  tA  wm9ia  MKOtv^rnm  frapKhs  ical  dTfunrof ,  lui  tOrhs^ 

-  ^  '^  Digitized  by  ^^ . — 
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lay  upon  the  Manhood  of  Christ  as  the  instrument  of  His  media- 
tion between  earth  and  heaven,  as  the  channel  through  which 
intellectual  truth  and  moral  strength  descend  from  God  into 
the  souls  of  men,  as  the  Exemplar  wherein  alone  human  nature 
has  recovered  its  ideal  beauty,  as  entering  a  sphere  wherein  the 
Sinless  One  could  offer  the  perfect,  world-representing  sacrifice 
of  a  truly  obedient  Will.  So  earnestly  and  constantly  does 
St.  FauFs  thought  dwell  on  our  Lord's  mediating  Humanity, 
that  to  unreflecting  persons  his  language  might  at  times  appear 
to  imply  that  Jesus  Christ  is  personally  an  inferior  being,  ex- 
ternal to  the  Unity  of  the  Divine  Essence.  Thus  he  tells  the 
Corinthians  that  Christians  have  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  well 
as  One  God  %,  Thus  he  reminds  St  Timothy  that  there  is  One 
God  and  One  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus,  AiVbo  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  all  \  Thus  he 
looks  forward  to  a  day  when  the  Son  Himself  also,  meaning 
thereby  Christ's  sacred  Manhood,  shall  be  subject  to  Him  That 
put  all  things  under  Him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all  '\     It  is  at 

irapairAi2(rf»9  litriax^  f&y  ain&y,  Xva  9th  rov  $a»drov  Korofrfii^  r^y  rh  icpdros 
l^oi^^A  ^0^  ffofiroV}  rovT^OTi,  rhr  9idfio\ov,     Ibid.  v.  I. 

c  I  Cor.  Tiii.  6 :  tXs  K6pios  *lriaovs  XptcrSs.  Here  however  (i)  K^pws,  as 
contrasted  with  Behs,  implies  no  necessary  inferiority ;  else  we  must  say  Uwt 
the  Father  is  not  KipM$ ;  cf.  St.  Chrys.  de  Inoompr.  Dei  Nat.  y.  a ;  while  (a) 
the  clause  Hi*  ol  -rh,  irdyTOy  koI  rifius  6i*  airrov,  which  cannot  be  restricted  to 
our  Lord's  redemptive  work  without  extreme  exegetical  arbitrariness,  and 
which  certainly  refers  to  His  creation  of  the  universe,  places  Jesus  Christ  on 
a  level  with  the  Father.  Compare  the  position  of  Bth  between  4^  and  cis. 
Rom.zi.  36;  cf.  Col.  i.  16.  Our  Lord  is  here  distinguished  from  the  'One 
God,'  as  being  Human  as  well  as  Divine ;  cL  the  relation  of  fuchfis  to  Sths 
in  I  Tim.  ii.  5.  Baur*s  remarks  on  i  Cor.  viii.  6  (Vorlesungen,  p.  193), 
which  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  only  four  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are 
extant,  and  therefore  that  Col.  i.  16, 17  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  and  whieh 
moreover  endeavour  to  impose  the  plain  redemptive  reference  of  2  Cor.  ▼. 
17,  18  upon  this  passage,  are  so  capricious  as  to  shew  very  remarkably  the 
strength  and  truth  of  the  Catholic  interpretation. 

^  I  Tim.  ii.  5, 6 :  tls  yap  &(hs,  cfs  xal  /ic(rin}s  0coG  xal  ii»0pdmw,  ivBpmns 
Xpiirrhs  *IijiroCj. 

^  I  Cor.  XV.  28 :  Sroy  9^  ^jroray^  aurf  ra  wdirra,  r6r€  jcal  avrhs  6  Teds 
inroreeyiietrat  ry  ihrorcS^avri  oftry  rh,  itdvra,  %¥a  f  6  ©»cks  rdt  itJarra  4v  woacjr. 
That  our  Lord's  Humanity  is  the  subject  of  6iroTa'/^<rcTcu  is  the  opinion  of 
St.  Augustine  (de  Trin.  i.  c.  8),  St.  Jerome  (adv.  Pelag.  i.  6),  Theodorei  (in 
loc).  If  abrhs  6  Tibs  means  the  Divine  8on  most  naturally,  the  predicate 
fnrinacfh<rtrax  is  an  instance  of  communicatio  idiomatum  (dT.  Acts  xx.  a8  ; 
I  Cor.  ii.  8;  Rom.  viii.  37;  ix.  5  ;  St.  John  iii.  13);  since  it  can  only  apply 
to  a  created  nature.  A  writer  who  believed  our  Lord  to  be  literally  God 
(Rom.  ix.  5)  could  not  have  supposed  that,  at  the  end  of  His  mediatorial 
reign  as  Man,  a  new  relation  would  be  introduced  between  the  Persons  otf 
the  Godhead.    The  subordination  (kot^  ti^iw)  of  the  Son  is  an  eternal  fSact 
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least  certain  that  no  modem  Humanitarian  could  recognise  the 
literal  reality  of  our  Lord's  Humanity  with  more  explicitness 
than  did  the  Apostle  who  had  never  seen  Him  on  earth,  and  to 
whom  He  had  been  manifested  in  visions  which  a  Docetic  en- 
thusiast might  have  taken  as  sufficient  warrant  for  denying  His 
actual  participation  in  our  flesh  and  blood  ^. 

(/9)  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Paul  is  as  strict  a  monotheist  as 
any  unconverted  pupil  of  Gamaliel ;  he  does  not  merely  retain 
his  hold  upon  the  primal  truth  of  God's  inviolate  Unity ;  he  is 
especially  devoted  to  it. 

God  is  parted  from  the  very  highest  forms  of  created  life  by 
a  measureless  interval,  and  yet  the  universe  is  a  real  reflection 
of  His  Nature  1.  The  relation  of  the  creatures  to  God  is  three- 
fold. Nothing  exists  which  has  not  proceeded  originally  from 
God's  creative  Hand.  Nothing  exists  which  is  not  upheld  in 
being  and  perfected  by  God's  sustaining  and  working  energy. 
NotUng  exists  which  shall  not  at  the  last,  whether  mechanically 
or  consciously,  whether  willingly  or  by  a  terrible  constraint,  sub- 
serve God's  high  and  resistless  purpose.  For  as  He  is  the 
Creator  and  Sustainer,  so  He  is  the  One  last  End  of  all  created 
existences.  Of  Him,  and  through  Him,  and  unto  Him,  are  all 
things  iQ.  So  absolute  an  idea  of  God  excludes  all  that  is  local, 
transient,  particular,  finite.  Gbd's  supreme  Unity  is  the  truth 
which  determines  the  universality  of  the  Gospel;  since  the  Gospel 
unveils  and  proclaims  the  One  supreme,  world-controlling  God  ". 

in  the  inner  Being  of  God.  Bat  the  visible  subjection  of  His  Humanity 
(with  Which  His  Church  is  so  oiganically  united  as  to  be  called  '  Christ* 
I  Cor.  xiL  I  a)  to  the  supremacy  of  God  will  be  realized  at  the  close  of  the 
present  dispensation.  Against  the  attempt  to  infer  from  this  passage  an 
iMOKordaroffis  of  men  and  devils,  cf.  Meyer  in  loc. ;  and  against  Pantheistic 
inferences  firom  t&  rdvra  iv  raaof,  at  Julius  MUller,  Lehre  von  d.  Siinde,  i. 
P-  I57f  quoted  ibid. 

k  There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  distinction  between  such  visions  and 
trsnces  as  those  of  a  Cor.  zii.  1-4;  Acts  xviii.  9;  xxii.  17,  and  the  appearance 
of  Jesus  Christ  at  midday,  at  St  Pfekul's  conversion.  Acts  ix.  17.  Of  this 
last  St.  Paul  appears  to  speak  more  especially  in  1  Cor.  ix.  i,  and  xv.  8.  Cf. 
Macpherson  on  the  Resurrection,  p.  330. 

1  Rom.  i.  ao:  t&  yiip  i^pora  abrov  &ir^  KTiatws  K6fffiov  roh  wovfifxatrt 
poo6fAM¥a  KoBoparcu. 

»  Ibid.  xi.  36 :  5ri  ^|  o^rov  iea2  81*  ahroO  lecd  cts  alrhv  rA  irdrro.  'Alles  ist 
auB  QoU  (Orgrund)^  in  sofem  AUes  aus  Gottes  SchOpferkrafte  hervorgegangen 
ist;  dturdi  GoU  (Vermittdungsffrtmd),  in  sofem  nichts  ohne  Gottes  Ver- 
mittelung  (continnirliche  Einwirkung)  existirt;  fUr  Oott  {teleologiscJie  Be- 
sHmmung),  in  sofem  Alles  den  Zwecken  Gottes  dient.'    Meyer  in  loc. 

«  Baur,  Vorlesungen,  p.  ao5 :  *  Auf  dieser  AufFassung  der  Idee  Gottes 
beruht  der  Universatismus des  Apostels,  wie  er  diess  in  dem  Sateansspricht, 


3o8  Ground  of  St.  Paul's  judgment  of  Paganism. 

Hence  the  Apostle  infers  the  deep  misery  of  Paganism.  Hie 
Pagan  representation  of  Deity  was  'a  lie'  by  which  this  essential 
truth  of  God's  Being  <>  was  denied.  The  Pagans  had  forfeited 
that  partial  apprehension  of  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  Qod 
which  the  physical  universe  and  the  light  of  natural  oonscieoce 
placed  within  their  reach.  They  had  yielded  to  those  instincts 
of  creature-worship  P  which  mere  naturalism  is  ever  prone  to 
indulge.  The  Incarnation  alone  subdues  these  instincts  by 
consecrating  them  to  the  service  of  God  Incarnate ;  while  beyond 
the  Church  they  perpetually  threaten  naturalistic  systems  with 
an  utter  and  disastrous  subjection  to  the  empire  of  sense.  When 
man  then  had  fairly  lost  sight  of  the  Unity  and  Spirituality  of 
God,  Paganism  speedily  allowed  him  to  sink  beneath  a  flood  of 
nameless  sensualities ;  he  had  abandoned  the  Creator  to  become, 
in  the  most  debased  sense,  the  creature's  slave  4. 

At  another  time  the  Apostle's  thought  rests  for  an  instant 
upon  the  elegant  but  impure  idolatries  to  which  the  imagination 
and  the  wealth  of  Greece  had  consecrated  those  beautiful  temples 
which  adorned  the  restored  city  of  Corinth.  '  To  us  Christians,' 
he  fervently  exclaims,  *  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father ;  all 
things  owe  their  existence  to  Him,  and  we  live  for  His  purposes 
and  His  glory  ^'  In  after  years,  St.  Paul  is  writing  to  a  fellow- 
labourer  for  Christ,  and  he  has  in  view  some  of  those  Gnostic 
imaginations  which  already  proposed  to  link  earth  with  heaven 
by  a  graduated  hierarchy  of  i£ons,  thus  threatening  the  re- 
introduction  either  of  virtual  polytheism  or  of  conscious  creature- 
worship.  Against  this  mischievous  speculation  the  Apostle 
utters  his  protest;   but  it  issues  from  his  adoring  soul  upwards 

dass  Gott  towohl  der  Heiden  lis  der  Jaden  Gott  sel  Rom.  ii.  ii,  iii.  9(k 
X.  I  a.  Das  Christenthum  ist  selbst  nichts  snderes  (it  u  this,  but  it  ii 
a  great  deal  more)  als  die  Aufhebung  alles  Particalaristisdien,  damit  die 
reine  absolate  OotteS'Idee  in  der  Menschheit  sich  verwirkiiche,  oder  in  ihr 
zum  Bewusstsein  komme.*  The  Pantheistic  tonch  of  the  last  phrase  does 
not  destroy  the  general  truth  of  the  observation. 

o  Rom.  i.  35  :  /tcr^AAa^av  r^v  iX^fioy  rm  6fOv  iv  r^  ifrci^ci. 

P  Ibid.  vers.  i8>35;  especially  33:  ^AXo^oy  r^r  S^ov  rov  ht^td^^fo 
0foD  iv  6fiotAttart  %lK6yos  ^aprov  Mp^w  koX  irmir&p  icol  rvrpavdSmw 
xol  ipittrSiVy  ic.t.X. 

4  Ibid.  ver.  24 :  irapiZtcKW  aurohs  6  B«^s  iv  tm  HiBv/aUis  r&¥  jrapSiwr 
abT&y  fls  iucoBapffiay.  Ibid.  ver.  26 :  cis  ird9n  &ri^as.  Ibid.  ver.  28 :  els 
Mxifiop  wow.     See  the  whole  context. 

'  I  Cor.  viii.  5,  6 :  icol  ydip  ^wtp  tial  Kry^fitvot  9fol,  drf  iif  olpw^^  cfrc 
M  yrif  (the  two  spheres  of  polytheistic  invention)  fiorc^  tM  0tot  «oAA«), 
icol  Kiptoi  iroAAof*  AAA'  4ifwf  cff  Bths  6  Uariip,  4^  oS  t&  wdrra,  icoi  ^««s 
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to  the  footBtool  of  the  One  Supreme  and  Almighty  Being  in  the 
richest  and  most  glorious  of  the  doxologies  which  occur  in  his 
Epistles.  God  is  the  King  of  the  ages  of  the  world ;  He  is  the 
imperishahle,  invisible,  only  wise  Beings.  God  is  the  Blessed 
and  Only  Potentate,  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  ;  He 
only  has  from  Himself,  and  originally,  immortality ;  He  dwells 
in  the  light  which  is  inaccessible  to  creatures ;  no  man  has  seen 
Him ;  no  man  can  see  Him ;  let  honour  and  power  be  for 
ever  ascribed  to  Him  *. 

St.  Paul  is,  beyond  all  question,  an  earnest  monotheist ;  his  faith 
is  sensitively  jealous  on  behalf  of  the  supremacy  and  the  rights 
of  God.  What  then  is  the  position  which  he  assigns  to  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  scale  of  being )  That  he  believed  Jesus  Christ  to 
be  merely  a  man  is  a  paradox  which  could  be  maintained  by  no 
careful  reader  of  his  Epistles.  But  if,  according  to  St.  Paul, 
Christ  is  more  than  man,  what  is  He?  Is  He  still  only  an  Arian 
Christ  f  or  is  He  a  Divine  Person  )  In  St.  Paul's  thought  this 
question  could  not  have  been  an  open  one.  His  earnest,  sharply- 
deiined  faith  in  the  One  Most  High  God  must  force  him  to  say 
either  that  Christ  is  a  created  being,  or  that  He  is  internal  to 
the  f^ence  of  God.  Nor  is  the  subject  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
admit  of  accommodation  or  compromise  in  its  treatment.  In 
practical  matters,  and  where  the  law  of  God  permits,  St.  Paul 
may  become  all  things  to  all  men  that  he  may  by  all  means  save 
some^.  But  he  cannot,  as  if  he  were  a  pagan  politician  of. old, 
or  a  modern  man  of  the  world,  compliment  away  his  deepest 
faith  >.  He  cannot  ascribe  Divinity  to  a  fellow-creature  by  way 
of  panegyrical  hyperbole  ]  his  belief  in  God  is  too  powerful,  too 
exacting,  too  keen,  too  real  St.  Paul  may  teach  the  Athenians 
that  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  in  the  all-present,  ali- 
enoompassing  Life  of  God  7 ;  he  may  bid  the  Corinthians  expect 
a  time  when  God  shall  be  known  and  felt  by  every  member  of 


■  X  Tim.  i.  17 :  r^th  0tun\u  rw¥  at^trtf,  k<p0dpT^t  &opder^  ft6v^  iro^f  Btf, 
rtfi^  Koi  S6^a  tls  rovs  oiuvat  rStv  Mww,  Here  iaAv^  <ro^^  6€9>,  ezdades 
current  Gnostic  claims  on  behalf  of  .£ons;  in  Rom.  xvi.  37,  (with  which 
compare  St.  Jude  35,)  it  contrasts  the  Divine  Wisdom  manifested  in  the 
plan  of  Redemption  through  Jesus  Christ  with  human  schemes  and  theories, 
whether  Jewish  or  Gentile. 

*  I  Tim.  vi.  15,  16 :  6  fuucdpios  icol  fi6ifoi  dvydumis,  6  fiaffiKtbs  r&y  fiaei" 
\Mv6wrwVt  ica2  K^tor  rAr  irvpicv^rre»y,  6  ti6yot  tx»y  itBaraaiay,  <pcos  ohcw 
iarp^ffirov,  tif  cZdcv  Mtls  iiySpdhrwi^,  oM  tUtTp  iivarai,  f  rifi^  KoJi  icpdros 

«  I  Cor.  iz.  33.  *  3  Cor.  i.  18,  u.  17.  '  Acto^Tii.  28. 
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3IO  StPauVs  devotion  to  our  Lor<fs  condescension. 

His  great  family  to  be  all  in  all'.  But  St  Paul  cannot  merge  the 
Maker  and  Ruler  of  the  uni verse,  so  gloriously  free  in  His  creative 
and  providential  action*  in  any  conception  which  identifies  Him 
with  the  work  of  His  hands,  or  which  reduces  Him  to  the  level 
of  an  impersonal  quality  or  force.  The  Apostle  may  contemplate 
the  vast  hierarchy  of  the  blessed  angels,  ranging  in  their  various 
degrees  of  glory  between  the  throne  of  God  and  the  children  of 
men  b.  But  no  heavenly  intelligence,  however  exalted,  is  seen 
in  his  pages  to  trench  for  one  moment  upon  the  incommunicable 
prerogatives  of  Qod.  St.  Paul  may  describe  the  regenerate  life 
of  Christians  in  such  terms  as  to  warrant  us  in  saying  that 
Christ's  true  members  become  divine  by  spiritual  conmiunion 
with  God  in  His  Blessed  Son  ^,  But  the  saintliest  of  men,  the 
most  exalted  and  majestic  of  seraphs,  are  alike  removed  by  an 
infinite  interval  from  the  One  Uncreated,  Self-existent,  Incor- 
ruptible Essence  d.  There  is  no  room  in  St.  Paul's  thought  for 
an  ima^nary  being  like  the  Arian  Christ,  hoverii^  indistinctly 
between  created  and  Uncreated  life ;  since,  where  God  is  be- 
lieved to  be  so  utterly  remote  from  the  highest  creatures  beneath 
His  throne,  Christ  must  either  be  conceived  of  as  purely  and 
simply  a  creature  with  no  other  than  a  creature's  nature  and 
rights,  or  He  must  be  adored  as  One  Who  is  for  ever  and  neces- 
sarily internal  to  the  Uncreated  Life  of  the  Most  High. 

2.  It  has  been  well  observed  by  the  author  of  'Ecoe  Homo* 
that '  the  trait  in  Christ  which  filled  St.  Paul's  whole  mind  was 
His  condescension;'  and  that  *the  charm  of  that  condescension 
lay  in  its  being  voluntary  ©.'  Certainly.  But  condescension  is 
the  act  of  bending  from  a  higher  station  to  a  lower  one ;  and 
the  question  is,  from  what  did  Christ  condescend  %  If  Christ  was 
merely  human,  what  was  the  human  eminence  from  which 
St.  Paul  believed  Him  to  be  stooping?  Was  it  a  social  emi- 
nence ?  But  as  the  favourite  of  the  synagogue,  and  withal  as  pro- 
tected by  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  franchise^,  St.  Paul  occupied 
a  social  position  not  less  widely  removed  from  that  of  a  Galilean 
peasant  leading  a  life  of  vagrancy,  than  are  your  circumstances, 
my  brethren,  who  belong  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  this 
country,  removed  from  the  lot  of  the  homeless  multitudes  who 
day  by  day  seek  relief  in  our  workhouses.     Was  it  an  inteUec- 

■  I  Cor.  XV.  38.  •  Rom.  ix.  «i. 

^  Col.  i.  16.    These  hierarchical  distinctions  appear  to  have  been  pre- 
served  among  the  fallen  angels  (Eph.  vi.  12). 

o  I  Cor.  ill.  16,  17;  vi.  19,  20.  «  Eom.  xi.  34-36. 

•  Ecce  Homo,  p.  49.  '  Acts  xxii.  29. 
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tual  eminence  1  But  the  Apostle  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel,  and  had  drawn  largely  irom  the  fountains  of  Greek 
thought  and  culture^  had  at  least  enjoyed  educational  advantages 
which  were  utterly  denied  to  the  IVophet  of  Nazareth.  Was  it 
then  a  moral  eminence)  But,  if  Jesus  was  merely  Man,  was  He,  I 
do  not  say  morally  perfect,  but  morally  eminent  at  alii  Was  not 
His  Self-assertion  such  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  any  truthful 
reeogoition  whateyer  of  the  real  conditions  of  a  created  exist- 
ence 1  But  was  the  eminence  from  which  Christ  condescended 
angelical  as  distinct  from  human?  St.  Paul  has  drawn  the  sharp- 
est distinction  between  Christ  and  the  angels  \  Christ  is  related 
to  the  angels,  in  the  belief  of  the  Apostle,  simply  as  the  Author 
of  their  being  iT;  while  the  appointed  duties  of  the  angels  are  to 
worship  His  Person  and  to  serve  His  servants  \ 

What  then  was  the  position  from  which  Christ  condescended) 
Two  stages  of  condescension  are  indeed  noted,  one  within  and 
one  beyond  the  limits  of  our  Lord's  Human  Life.  Being  found 
in  Cushion  as  a  Man,  He  voluntarily  himibled  Himself  and  became 
obedient  unto  death  i.  But  the  earlier  and  the  greater  act  of 
condescension  was  that  whereby  He  had  become  Man  out  of 
a  state  of  pre-existent  glory  \  St.  Paul  constantly  refers  to  the 
pre-existent  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Second  Adam  differs 
from  the  first  in  that  He  is  'from  heaven l.'  When  ancient 
Israel  was  wandering  in  the  desert,  Christ  had  been  Him- 
self invisibly  present  as  Guardian  and  Sustainer  of  the.  Lord's 
people™.  St.  Paul  is  pleading  on  behalf  of  the  poor  Jewish 
Churches  with  their  wealthier  Corinthian  brethren;  and  he 
points  to  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who,  when  He 
was  rich,  for  our  sakes  became  poor,  that  we  through  His 
poverty  might  be  rich°.  Here  Christ's  eternal  wealth  is  in 
contrast  with  His  temporal  impoverishment  For  His  poverty 
began  with  the  manger  of  Bethlehem ;  He  became  poor  by  the 

%  Col.  i.  16.  ^  Heb.  i.  6, 14. 

'  PhiL  ii.  8 :  trx^futn  €dpc9c}f  6r  lEy^pitfTos,  irwiftivwT^w  ktmrbvy  yw6iifvos 
h-rliKoos  fUj^i  Btivdrov,  $ct»drov  9^  orcatpov. 

k  Ibid.  vers.  6,  7 :  ^r  y^p^^  ^^ov  ^rdpxofv,  •  •  iavrhp  ixiyutrf^  fu>p^V 
Ho^Kev  Xa3i6y« 

>  I  Cor.  XT.  47  :  6  Ztirtpos  Mpwirof  [6  Kipios]  i^  ohpwov.  Cf.  Tert.  adv. 
Marc  y.  10. 

"»  I  Cor.  X.  4 :  fiBl  wirpa  [the  rirpa  iKo\ov$ovira  oommemorated  by  Jewish 
traditioxis]  Ijv  6  Xpt<rT6s.  Ibid.  Ter.  9 :  firfi^  imupdimfMy  thv  Xpunhv,  xaOitf 
Koi  ruf€f  wuT&p  hrtipaa-OM', 

■  2  Cor.  viiL  9 :  ytp4ffKtr§  yhp  riiy  xipiv  rov  Kvplou  jiijmv  ^Iriaov  Xptcrov, 

Ti]  ^'"^'^^^^^ c^^- 


3 1 2  Christ  is  '  over  all 

act  of  His  Incarnation  ;  being  rich  according  to  the  unbegun, 
unending  Life  of  His  Higher  Nature,  He  became  poor  in  time  <>. 
When  St  Paul  says  that  our  Lord  was  '  manifested  in  the  fleshP,' 
he  at  least  implies  that  Christ  existed  before  this  manifestation ; 
when  St.  Paul  definitely  ascribes  to  our  Lord  the  function  of  a 
Creator  Who  creates  not  for  a  Higher  Power  but  for  Himself,  we 
rise  from  the  idea  of  pre-existence  to  the  idea  of  a  relationship 
towards  the  universe,  which  can  belong  to  One  Being  al(m& 
This  will  presently  be  conradered. 

Certainly  St.  Paul  used  the  terms  *  form  of  God,'  *  image  of 
God,'  when  speaking  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  4.  But 
these  terms  do  not  imply  that  Christ's  Divinity  only  resembles 
or  is  analogous  to  the  Divinity  of  the  Father.  They  do  not 
mean  that  as  Man,  He  represents  the  Divine  Perfections  in 
an  inferior  and  partial  manner  to  our  finite  intelligence 
which  is  incapable  of  raising  itself  sufficiently  to  contem- 
plate the  transcendent  reality.  They  are  necessary  in  order  to 
define  the  personal  distinction  which  exists  between  the  Divine 
Son  and  the  Eternal  Father.  Certainly  it  is  no  mere  human 
being  or  seraph  Whom  St.  Paul  describes  as  being  ^over  all, 
God  blessed  for  everr.'     You  remind  me  that  these  words  are 

«  Baur  suggests  that  im&x'^^^  ii^^  mean  no  more  than  that  Chrut  was 
poor.  (Vorlesungen,  p.  193.)  But  'der  Aorui  beseichnet  das  einst  gesche- 
bene  Eintreten  des  Armseins  (denn  wmx*^^  heisst  nicht  aim  tMrdaUt 
Bondern  arm  sein),  nicht  das  von  Christo  gefiihrte  game  Ld>en  in  Annnth 
und  Niedrigkeit,  wobei  er  gleichwohl  reich  an  Gnade  gewesen  sei.'  (Meyer 
in  2  Cor.  viii.  9.) 

P  I  Tim.  iii.  16 :  i^tawtp^  iy  <rapKL  Cf.  Bishop  BlUcoit  in  loc  Hm 
hishop  pronounces  hs  to  be  the  reading  of  the  Codex  A,  ^ '  after  minute 
personal  inspection/  and  has  adopted  it  in  his  text.  Mr.  Sorivener  however 
has  examined  the  Codex  more  recently,  and  with  a  different  result.  *  On  hold- 
ing the  leaf/  he  says,  'up  to  the  light  one  singularly  bright  hour,  February  7, 
1 86 1,  and  gazing  at  it  with  and  without  a  lens,  with  eyes  which  have  aonae- 
thing  of  the  power  and  too  many  of  the  defects  of  a  microsoope,  I  saw  clearly 
the  tongue  of  the  6  through  the  attenuated  vellum,  crossing  the  circle  about 
two  thirds  up,  (much  above  the  thick  modem  line),  the  knob  at  its  extremity 
&lling  without  the  circle.  On  laying  down  the  leaf  I  saw  immediately  after 
(but  not  at  the  same  moment)  the  slight  shadow  of  the  real  ancient  diameter, 
only  just  above  the  recent  one.'  Still,  upon  a  review  of  the  whole  mass  of 
external  proof,  particularly  of  the  verdict  of  Codex  H,  and  of  the  versions 
and  Fathers,  Mr.  Scrivener  decides  for  ts  as  the  probable  reading  of  the  text. 
See  the  very  full  statement  in  his  '  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  New 
Testament/  pp.  451-455.  If  then  it  be  admitted  that  the  reading  e:S  is  too 
doubtful  to  be  absolutely  relied  on ;  in  any  case  our  Lord's  Pre-ezistenoe  lies 
in  the  ipwtpt&Bii  (i  St.  John  i.  a),  which  cannot  without  violence  be  watered 
down  into  the  sense  of  Christ's  manifestation  in  the  teaching  and  belief 
of  the  Church,  as  distinct  from  His  manifestation  in  history. 

4  PhiL  ii.  6 ;  Col.  i.  15.  '  Rom.  ix.  5. 
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referred  by  some  modern  scholars  to  the  Eternal  Father.  Cer- 
tainly they  are:  but  on  what  grounds?  Of  scholarship?  What 
then  is  St.  PauFs  general  purpose  when  he  uses  these  words  t 
He  has  just  been  enumerating  those  eight  privileges  of  the  race 
of  Israel,  the  thought  of  which  kindled  in  his  true  Jewish  heart 
the  generous  and  passionate  desire  to  be  made  even  anathema 
for  his  rejected  countr3rmen.  To  these  privileges  he  subjoins  a 
climax.    The  Israelites  were  they,  <f  h»  6  Xpiorbs  to  jcot^  aapKa,  6 

Ak  cirl  v6vT»v  et6s  tvkoyrfrhf  tit  tovc  al&paf.     It  was    from  the 

blood  of  Israel  that  the  true  Christ  had  sprung,  so  far  as  His 
Human  Nature  was  concerned  ;  but  Christ's  Israelitic  descent  is, 
in  the  Apostle's  eyes,  so  consummate  a  glory  for  Israel,  because 
Christ  is  much  more  than  one  of  the  sons  of  men,  because 
by  reason  of  His  Higher  Pre-existent  Nature  He  is  *  over  all, 
God  blessed  for  ever.*  This  is  the  natural »  sense  of  the  pas- 
si^.  If  the  passage  occurred  in  a  profane  author  and  there 
were  no  anti-theological  interest  to  be  promoted,  few  critics 
would  think  of  overlooking  the  antithesis  between  Xpiarof  t6 
una  aapKa  and  Bt6g  f  vXoyi/r^r  ^.     Still  less  possible  would  it  be 


•  SeiiBS,  Th^ol.  Chr^t.  ii.  76,  note.  M.  Revsi  says  that  the  Catholic  inter- 
pretatkm  of  Rom.  ix.  5  is  *  rexplicetion  la  plas  simple  et  la  plus  natareUe.' 
'  Man  hat  hier  Terschiedeoe  Anaweg^  geracfat,  der  Nothwendigkeit  zu  entge- 
heDy  [6]  tkw  M  vdantfv  B*6s  auf  Christum  zu  beziehen ;  aber  bei  jedem  bieten 
ne  8(Sldie  Schwierigkeiten  dar,  die  immer  wieder  auf  die  einfiM^ttte  uud  von 
der  Grammatik  gebotene  Auslegung  zarQckfDhien.'  (Usteri,  Entwickelnng 
des  Panlinischen  Lehrbegriffes,  p.  309.)  That  the  text  was  understood  in 
the  eariy  Church  to  apply  to  Jesus  Christ  will  appear  from  St.  Iren.  iii.  16,  3 ; 
Tert.  adv.  Prax.  13 ;  St.  Hipp.  c.  Noet.  6.  So  Origen;  St.  Athan.  Orat.  c  Ar. 
L  10;  Theodoret ;  St.  Chrys.  de  Incompr.  Dei  Nat.  y.  3;  in  Joan.  horn,  zzziii. 
i;  in  I  Cor.  hom.  zx.  3.  It  seems  probable  that  any  non-employment  of  so 
striking  a  passage  by  the  Catholics  during  their  earlier  oontroveraal  straggles 
with  the  Arians  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  fear  of  being  charged  with  con* 
stming  it  in  a  Sabeliian  sense.  (Cf.  Olsh.  in  loc.;  Reiche,  Comm.  ii.  368, 
note.)  The  language  of  the  next  age  was  unhesitating:  cTrty  aWhv  *  M 
itiwTWf* . . .  '6c^i^ ...  *  f^AoTirrii^  . . .  lxoi^«J  o^  rhv  Xptarhr  iced  ttrra  B§hw 
mal  €^Koyiirhp,  a;bT^  vpwKvrfiff^nip.  St.  Prod,  ad  Arm.  (Labbe,  iii.  133 1.) 
Wetstein  erroneously  assumed  that  those  early  fathers  who  refused  to  apply 
i  M  wAirrm¥  Beds  to  Christ,  would  have  objected  to  the  predicate  actually 
employed  by  the  Apostle,  M.  w6irr»i»  e«tff.  (Cf.  Fritzsche,  Comm.  in  Rom. 
i  p.  263  sqq.)  And  indeed  Sodnus  himself  (see  Tholuck  in  loc.)  had  no 
doabt  of  the  reference  of  this  passage  to  Christ;  although  he  explained  it  of 
a  oonfened,  not  of  a  *  natural'  Divinity.  (Cat.  Rac.  159  sqq.)  See  too  Dr. 
Vaughan,  Comm.  in  loc.  against  the  '  harsh,  evasive  and  most  needless  inter- 
pretation,' whidi  applies  it  to  the  Father. 

*  Observe  Rom.  i.  3,  where  ^«c  aw4pi»aros  Aafi)S  tcark  vi^ita  is  m^contrast 
with  tlov  S««v . . .  jcari  Hycv/M  'Ayima^u  ^yitized  by CjOOg Ic 
Tl] 
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to  destroy  this  antithesis  outright,  and  to  impoverish  the  dimax 
of  the  whole  passage,  by  catting  off  the  doxologj  from  the  dause 
which  precedes  it,  and  so  erecting  it  into  an  independent  ascrip- 
tion of  praise  to  God  the  Father  v.  If  we  should  admit  that  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  Gk)dhead  is  not  stated  in  this  precise  form 
elsewhere  in  St.  Paul's  writings  ^,  that  admission  cannot  be  held 

B  As  to  the  punctuation  of  this  panage  the  early  MSS.  themselves  of 
conne  determine  nothing ;  but  the  citations  and  Torsions  to  which  Lachmann 
generally  appeals  for  the  formation  of  his  text  are  decisively  in  &voiir  of  re- 
ferring itbpto  Xpurr6s.  The  Sabellian  use  of  the  text  to  prove  that  the  Father 
became  Man,  and  the  orthodox  replies  shewing  that  this  was  not  the  sense  of 
the  passage,  equally  assume  that  the  doxological  clause  refers  to  Christ. 
Nothing  can  with  safety  be  inferred  as  to  the  received  reading  in  the  Church 
from  the  general  and  of  course  prejudiced  statement  of  the  Emperor  Julian, 
that  rhr  yovy  'Ititrovw  oth^  IlavAos  MXfititrtv  ctvcur  Bc^y.  St.  Cyril,  oont.  JoL 
X.  init.,  Op.  tom.  vi.  p.  337.  Two  cursive  MSS.  of  the  twelfth  century  (5 
and  47,  cf.  Meyer),  are  ^e  first  which  distinctly  interpose  a  punctuation  after 
ffdpKo,  and  so  erect  the  following  clause  into  an  independent  doxology 
addressed  to  God  the  Father.  But  the  construction  which  is  thus  renderad 
necessary  ( 1 )  makes  the  participle  t^y  altogether  superfluous.  In  2  Cor.  xi.  3  r, 
6  tkp  ^iKoyvfrhs  tls  robs  cu«rar  is  an  exactly  parallel  construction  to  that  of 
Rom.  ix.  5.  Nothing  but  strong  anti-theological  bias  can  explain  the  facility 
with  whidi  the  natural  force  of  the  passage  is  at  once  recognised  in  the 
former  and  denied  in  the  latter  case  (see  Prof.  Jowett  in  loc.,  and  Baur,  Yor- 
lesungen,  p.  194,  who  begs  the  qaestion, — 'Christus  ut  noch  wesentlich 
Mensch,  nicht  Gott*).  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  there  is  no  authority 
for  transposing  6  tb¥  into  &v  6,  in  order  to  evade  the  natural  force  of  the 
participle,  (a )  The  construction  which  the  isolation  of  the  clause  renders 
necessary  violates  the  invariable  usage  of  Biblical  Greek.  '  If  the  AposUe 
had  wished  to  express  ''  God,  Who  is  over  all,  be  blessed  for  ever/'  he  must, 
according  to  the  unvarying  usage  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  LXX. 
(which  follows  the  use  of  "pis),  have  placed  thkoyrirhs  first,  and  written 
tifXayfifh  6  Ay  ir.r.X.  There  are  about  forty  places  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  five  in  the  New  in  which  this  formula  of  doxology  occurs,  and  in  every 
case  the  arrangement  is  the  same,  "  Blessed  be  the  God  Who  is  over  all,  for 
ever." '  (Christ.  Rem.  April  1856,  p.  469.)  It  may  be  added  that  in  Ps.  bmL 
19,  LXX.  (cited  by  Winer,  N.  T.  Or.  Eng.  Tr.  p.  573),  Kdpiot  i  e«^t  ««A^ 
ynrhs,  9u\oyrrrhs  Kiptos,  the  first  cvAoyip-^r  has  no  corresponding  word  in 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  appears  to  be  interpolated.  Bean  Alford  observes  that 
I  Kings  X.  6 ;  3  Chron.  ix.  8 ;  Job  i.  2 1  ;  Ps.  cxii.  3,  are  not  exceptions ; 
'  since  in  all  of  them  the  verb  cfrr  or  yiyotro  is  expressed,  requiring  the  sub> 
stantive  to  follow  it  closely.'  We  may  be  very  certain  that,  if  M  ir^arrwy 
6cdf  could  be  proved  to  be  an  unwarranted  reading,  no  scholar,  however 
Socinianizing  his  bias,  would  hesitate  to  say  that  i  dr  ^hharpirhs  «.t.A. 
should  be  referred  to  the  proper  name  which  precedes  it. 

*  Our  Lord  is  not,  we  arA  reminded,  called  tlKvyiir'hs  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament.  But  ^hXoyrHiivos  is  certainly  applied  to  Him,  St.  Matt, 
xxi.  9  ;  St.  Luke  xix.  28  ;  and  as  regards  thkcrfifrhs,  the  remarkable  fewness 
of  doxologies  addressed  to  Him  might  account  for  the  omission.  Hie  predi- 
cate could  only  be  refused  to  Him  on  the  ground  of  His  being,  in  the  belief  of 
St.  Paul,  merely  a  creature.     It  is  arbitrary  to  maintain  that  no  woid  can 
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to  justify  us  in  violentfy  breaking  up  the  passage,  in  order  to 
escape  from  its  natural  meaning,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  deny 
that  St.  Paul  could  possibly  have  employed  an  ILna^  \ry6tuyor. 
Nor  in  point  of  &Gt  does  St  Paul  say  more  in  this  famous  text 
than  when  in  writing  to  Titus  he  describes  Christians  as  *  looking 
for  the  blessed  hope  and  appearing  of  the  glory  of  our  great  God 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  Who  gave  Himself  for  us  f.*  Here  the 
grammar  apparently,  and  the  context  certainly,  oblige  us  to 
recognise  the  identity  of  '  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ'  and  '  our 
Great  God.'  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Christians  are  not  waiting  for 
any  manifestation  of  the  Father.  And  He  Who  gave  Himself 
for  us  can  be  none  other  than  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Beference  has  already  been  made  to  that  most  solemn  passage 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  which  }a  read  by  the  Church 


poanbly  be  applied  to  a  giyen  sabject  because  tbere  is  not  a  second  instance 
of  sucb  application  within  a  limited  series  of  books.  Against  M  vdyr»v 
Bths,  besides  the  foregoing  objection,  it  is  farther  urged  that  it  cannot  be 
applied  to  oar  Lord,  Who,  although  consubstantial  with,  is  subordinate  to« 
the  Eternal  Father,  and  withal  personally  distinct  from  Him  ;  cf.  Eph.  iv.  5 ; 
z  Cor.  viii.  6,  where,  however.  His  Manhood,  as  being  essential  to  His  media- 
tion, is  specially  in  the  Apostle's  eye.  But  St.  Paul  does  not  call  our  Lord  6 
M  v^arrtgy  Bths — the  article  would  lay  the  expression  open  to  a  direct  Sabel- 
lian  construction ;  St.  Paul  says  that  Christ  is  M  vdirmv  S^hs,  where  the 
Father  of  course  is  not  included  among  rh  irdyrot  1  Cor.  xvii.  ay ;  and  the 
sense  corresponds  substantially  with  Acts  x.  36,  Rom.  z.  1 2.  It  asserts  that 
Christ  is  internal  to  the  Divine  Essence,  without  denying  His  personal  dis- 
tinctness from,  or  His  filial  relation  to,  the  Father.  Cf.  Alford  in  loo.; 
Usteri,  Entwickelnng  des  Paulinischen  Lehrbegriffes,  p.  309  sqq. ;  Olshausen, 
Comm.  in  loc. 

7  Tit.  ii.  13 :  TpoirZvx&lJutPOi  r^v  fuucapiay  iKirifia  jcol  hrt^dytteiP  r^r  96^ f 
rod  /uydKou  6«otf  xoi  JUrnjpos  ^ft&p  'Irjirov  Xpurrov^  ts  iSwiccv  iavrhv  iWrip 
^ftStp.  *  Nicht  Grott  und  Christus,  sondem  bloss  ChriBtus  gemeint  ist ;  denn 
es  ist  von  der  herrlichen  Wiederkunft  Christi  die  Rede,  und  eine  Erscheinung 
Gottes  (of  the  Father)  anzunehmen,  wSre  ausser  aller  Analogic ;  auch  bedfirfte 
Gott  der  Vater  nicht  erst  des  erhebenden  und  preisenden  Epithets  fiiyas, 
Tielmehr  deutet  audi  dieses  auf  Christum.'  (Usteri,  Lehrbegriff,  p.  310.) 
To  these  arguments  Bishop  Ellioott  adds  that  the  subsequent  idlusion  to  our 
Lord's  profound  Self-humiliation  accounts  for  St.  Paul's  ascribing  to  Him,  by 
way  of  reparation,  *a  title,  otherwise  unusual,  that  specially  and  antithetically 
msidcs  His  glory,'  and  that  two  ante-Nicene  writers,  Clemens  Alexandr. 
(Protrep.  7)  and  St.  Hippolytus,  together  with  the  great  bulk  of  post-Nioene 
&thers,  although  not  all,  concur  in  this  interpretation.  And  the  bishop  holds 
that  grammatically  there  is  a  presumption  in  &vour  of  this  interpretation,  but, 
on  account  of  the  defining  genitive  i^mAt,  nothing  more.  Nevertheless,  taking 
the  great  strength  of  the  ezegetical  evidence  into  account,  he  sees  in  this  text 
a  '  direct,  definite,  and  even  studied  declaration  of  the  Divinity  of  tbe  Eternal 
Son.'    See  his  note,  and  Wordsworth  in  loc. ;'  Middleton,  Greek  Article,  ed. 

Rose,  p.  393.  . ,  _. ., 
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3i6  Christ  Hn  the  form  of^  and '  eqtuil  with '  Gob. 

in  the  Oommnnioii  Service  on  Palm  Sunday  >,  in  order,  as  it 
would  seem,  to  remind  Christians  of  the  real  dignity  of  their 
suffering  Lord.  Our  Lord's  Divine  Nature  is  here  represented 
as  the  seat  of  His  Eternal  Personality ;  His  Human  Nature  is  a 
clothing  which  He  assumed  in  time.  *£y  jkop^i  e<av  vinipx«i», 
. . .  cat/rdy  eVeyoo-f ,  ^op^^v  dovXov  \al^¥  \  It  is  impossible  not  tO 
be  struck  by  the  mysterious  statement  that  Christ,  being  in  the 
form  of  Gk)d,  did  not  look  upon  equality  with  €k>d  (r^  c&ai  wvl 
er^)  as  a  prize  to  be  jealously  grasped  at  ^  (ovk  aprrayftJbv  ^onro). 
It  has  been  maintained  that  St.  Paul  is  here  contrasting  the 
apostolic  belief  in  our  Lord's  condescending  love  with  an  early 
Qnostic  speculation  respecting  an  i£on.  This  i£on  desired  to 
compass  directly,  and  by  a  violent  assault,  the  invisible  and  in- 
comprehensible God ;  whereas  God  could  only  be  really  known 
to  and  contemplated  by  the  Monogenes.  The  ambition  of  tbe 
fabled  iEon  is  thus  said  to  be  in  contrast  with  the  '  self-empty- 
ing* of  the  Eternal  Christ  Such  a  contrast,  if  it  had  been  in 
the  Apostle's  mind,  would  have  implied  the  Absolute  Pre-existent 
Divinity  of  Christ.  Christ  voluntarily  lays  aside  the  glory 
which  was  His ;  the  fabled  JEon  would  violently  grasp  a  glory 
which  could  not  rightfully  belong  to  him.  But  if  this  explana- 
tion of  the  energetic  negative  phrase  of  the  Apostle  should  not 
be  accepted,  it  is  in  any  case  clear  that  the  force  of  St  Paul's 
moral  lesson  in  the  whole  passage  must  depend  upon  the  real 
Divinity  of  the  Incarnate  and  Self-immolating  Christ     Hie 

■  See  Epistle  for  Snnday  next  beiitire  Easter. 

•  Phil.  ii.  6,  7.  'Die  Gnostiker  spnchen  von  dnem  Aeon,  welcher  das 
absolute  Wesen  Gottes  anf  unmittelWe  Wase  erfassen  woUte,  nnd  weil  er 
so  das  an  sich  UnmOgliche  erstrebte  aus  dem  T\4ifmfia  in  das  ic4wmfia  faerabficL 
Dieser  Aeon  begieng  so  gleichsam  einen  Raab,  well  er,  der  in  der  'QnalitiU 
ones  gdttlichen  Wesens  an  sich  die  F&higkeit  hatte,  sich  mtt  den^  Absoloten 
zu  vereinigen,  diese  IdentitUt,  welche  erst  dorch  den  ganzen  Weltproceas 
realidrt  werden  konnte,  gleichsam  spmngwdse,  mit  Einem  Male,  dnrch  einea 
gewaltsamen  Act,  oder  wie  durch  einen  Raob  an  sich  reissen  wcdlte.  So 
erh&lt  erst  die  bildliche  Vorstellnng  eines  ^oy^r  ihre  eigentliche  Bedea- 
tang.'  (Banr»  Vorlesungen,  p.  366.)  Compare,  howeyer,  Meyer,  PhiHpper- 
bri^,  p.  68,  Anmerknng.  Baur  has  spun  a  large  web  out  of  St.  IreaKus, 
AdT.  Heer.  I.  a.  I.  3.  The  notion  that  the  .£on  sought  to  attain  an  identity 
with  God, — and  this  assumption  is  necessary  in  order  to  oonstract  a  real 
psrallel  with  St.  Paul's  words, — has  no  foundation  in  the  text  of  St.  Irenseos. 

^  Cf.  Bp.  Ellicott  in  loc ;  and  in  Aids  to  Faith,  p.  436;  D31iinger,  First  Age 
of  the  Church,  p.  163.  E.T.  renders  ofnrayfi^M  as  'a  spoil  which  was  not£Ds 
by  right,  and  of  which  He  might  be  deprived.'  apfw,  is  dearly  a  thing  or 
state,  not  an  action.  Thus  the  description  of  the  glory  from  which  our  Lord 
stooped  ends  at  bvipx"*^  •  the  description  of  His  condescension  begins  with 
o^x  ofiwctyfi^y  and  &X\'  has  its  fall  force. 
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poiut  of  our  Lord's  example  lies  in  His  emptjing  Himself  of  the 
glory  or  'form'  of  His  Eternal  Godhead.  Worthless  indeed 
would  have  been  the  force  of  His  example,  had  He  been  in 
reality  a  created  Being,  who  only  abstained  from  grasping 
tenaciously  at  Divine  prerogatives  which  a  creature  could  not 
have  arrogated  to  himself  without  impious  folly  ^  Christians 
are  to  have  in  themselves  the  Mind  of  Christ  Jesus  ;  but  whitf' 
that  Mind  is  they  can  only  understand,  by  considering  what  His 
Apostle  believed  Christ  Jesus  to  have  been,  before  He  took  on 
Him  the  form  of  a  servant  and  became  obedient  unto  death. 

Perhaps  the  most  exhaustive  assertion  of  our  Lord's  Godhead 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  is  that  which 
occurs  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  ^.  This  magnificent  dog- 
matic passage  is  introduced,  after  the  Apostle's  manner,  with  a 
strictly  practical  object  The  Colossian  Church  was  exposed  to 
the  intellectual  attacks  of  a  theosophic  doctrine,  which  degraded 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  rank  of  one  of  a  long  series  of  inferior  beings, 
supposed  to  range  between  mankind  and  the  supreme  God. 
Against  this  position  St.  Paul  asserts  that  Christ  is  the  <{iro>y  rnv 
©€©0  TOW  aoparov — the  Image  of  the  Invisible  God  «.  The  ex- 
pression f  <ictt>v  Tov  erot)  supplements  the  title  of  '  the  Son.'  As 
*  the  Son'  Christ  is  derived  eternally  from  the  Father,  and  He  is 
of  One  Substance  with  the  Father.  As  '  the  Image,'  Christ  is, 
in  that  One  Substance,  the  exact  likeness  of  the  Father,  in  all 
things  except  being  the  Father.  The  Son  is  the  Image  of  the 
Father,  not  as  the  Father,  but  as  God  :  the  Son  b  '  the  Image 
of  God.'  The  cuc»v  is  indeed  originally  God's  unbegun,  unending 
reflection  of  Himself  in  Himself;  but  the  ciko>i/  is  also  the  Organ 
whereby  God,  in  His  Essence  invisible,  reveals  Himself  to  ffis 
creatures.  Thus  the  tUi»v  is,  so  to  speak,  naturally  the  Creator, 
since  creation  is  the  first  revelation  which  God  has  made  of 
Himself.     Man  is  the  highest  point  in  the  visible  universe ;  in 


•  The  Anan  gloss  upon  this  text  wu  tlais :  Src  Ms  ttnf  ixirrww  obx  ^pnwc 
T^  cZrau  laa  r^  e«^  r^  fuyd^^  Kot  n€l(ovi»  St.  Chryaostom  oommenta  thus  : 
Kal  fwtpii^s  Kot  luyas  Bf^s  Ivi;  icai  t&  'EWip^uch  roh  r^f  iKKKtialas  Ziyisoffiw 
iintodytT€  ;  ...  El  7^^  fiucphs,  rcAs  Koi  Bt6s ;  (Horn.  vi.  in  loc.)  The  fjtop^ 
dcov  IB  apparently  the  manifested  gloiy  of  Deity,  implying  of  ooone  the 
reality  of  the  Deity  so  manifested.  Compare  8^(0,  St.  John  xvii.  5.  Of  this 
fup^  (as  distinct  from  Deity  Itself)  our  Lord  iKitfwrtv  kaan6v.  The  word 
MtpXtfv  points  to  our  Lord's  *  original  subsistence'  in  the  splendour  of  the 
Godhead.  The  expression  iv  liOfH^p  Btov  Mipx^y  is  virtually  equivalent  to 
T^  «7yflu  Ua  e«^.     See  Dean  Alford's  exhaustive  note  upon  this  passage. 

*  Col.  L  15-17.  •  Cf.  a  Cor.  iv.  4 :  is  iara^  tk^  '''•*L?!?%qIc 
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man,  God*8  attributes  are  most  luminously  exhibited ;  man  is  the 
image  and  glory  of  God  ^.  But  Christ  is  the  Adequate  Image 
of  God,  God*s  Self-reflection  in  His  Own  thought,  eternally  pre- 
sent with  Himself.  As  the  fZiea>v,  Christ  is  the  jrpttroroKor  irdoi;; 
KTiacm :  that  is  to  say,  not  the  First  in  rank  among  created 
beings,  but  begotten  before  any  created  beings.  That  this  is  a 
true  sense  of  the  expression  is  etymologically  certain  ?;  but  it 
is  also  the  only  sense  which  is  in  real  harmony  with  the  relation 
in  which,  according  to  the  context,  Christ  is  said  to  stand  to  the 
created  universe  ^^  That  relation,  according  to  St  Paul,  is 
threefold.  Of  all  things  in  earth  and  heaven,  of  things  seen  and 
unseen,  of  the  various  orders  of  the  angelic  hierarchy,  of  thrones, 
of  dominions,  of  principalities,  of  powers — it  is  said  that  they 
were  created  in  Christ  by  Christ,  and  for  Christ.     'Ei»  cdrrf, 

'  I  Cor.  xi.  7 :  thcdiP  icai  d<$|a  8cot;. 

s  As  ctK^K  here  defines  our  Lord*s  relation  to  God  the  Father,  80  vptrr^ 
rOKos  defines  His  relation  to  the  creatures.  fio6\freu  Scl^at  Bri  wph  wdtrtis  rrjs 
icrlffs^s  ivrtv  6  Ti6s'  v&s  &w ;  5c&  ytprtiatoor  ovkow  Koi  rvv  dyy^KB^if  -rpo- 
rtpoSy  Kot  ovr^fs,  &<rrf  koI  ainhs  ^icrt<rcy  abroit.  (Theophyl.  in  loc)  Christ 
is  not  the  first  of  created  spirits;  He  exists  before  them,  and  as  One 
'  begotten  not  made.'  '  Der  genit.  ird<nis  irrfcrcMs  ist  nicht  Genit.  partitiv. 
(obwohl  diess  noch  de  Wdte  ftkr  unzweifelhaft  halt),  weil  rtura  icrttris  nicht 
die  game  SckSpfung  heisst,  mithin  nicht  die  Kategorie  oder  Geiamrntheii 
aussagen  kann,  zu  welcher  Christus  als  ihr  erstgebomes  Individaum  gehdre  : 
es  heisst,  jedwedes  Geschopf;  vrgl.  z.  vaea  olxo^ofi'fi,  Eph.  ii.  ai.)^  sondem 
es  ist  der  Genit.  comparat. :  der  ErUgehome  in  Vergleich  mitjedem  GeKkdpfe 
(s.  Bemhardy,  p.  139),  d.  h.  eher  geboren  cUs  jedes  GeschOpf.  Vrgl. 
Bfthr  2.  St.  u.  Emesti  Urspmng  d.  SUnde,  p.  241.  Anders  ist  das  Yer- 
haltniss  Apoc.  i.  5 :  vponoroKos  rSfy  y^npuv,  wo  rw  pcKp&p  die  Kategorie 
anzeigt,  vrgl.  irpwriroKos  i»  voWots  iu^tX^U  (Rom.  viii.  29).  Unser  Genit. 
ist  ganz  zu  fassen  wie  der  vergleichende  Genit.  bei  vfwros  Joh.  i.  15,  30 ; 
Wirier,  p.  218  ;  Fritzsche  nd  Rom.  ii.  p.  421.  Das  Yergleichungs-Moment 
ist  das  Verhiiltniss  der  Zeity  und  zwar  in  Betreff  des  Urspmngs :  da  aber 
letzterer  bei  jeder  Krlais  anders  ist  als  bei  Christo,  so  ist  nicht  Tpavr^rrctfTof 
Oder  irp«rr6iFkaffTos  gesagt,  welches  von  Christo  eine  gleiche  Art  der  Entste- 
hung  wie  von  der  Creatur  anzeigen  wtirde,  sondem  vponAroKos  gewahlt, 
welches  in  der  Zeitvergleichung  des  Ursprungs  die  absonderliche  Art  der 
Entstehung  in  Betreif  Christi  anzeigt,  dass  er  ni&mlich  von  Gptt  nicht 
gesehaffen  se\,  wie  die  anderen  Wesen,  bei  denen  diess  in  der  Benennnng 
KTiats  liegt,  sondem  geboren,  aus  dem  Wesen  Gottes  gleichartig  faervovge- 
gaogen.  Rich  tig  Theodoret:  ovx  &s  &5«A^/y  ^x^''  ^^  Krltrtp,  iAA*  &t 
rp6  rrdtnis  KTitrftas  ytyvii^tis.  Wortwidrig  ist  daher  die  Arianisehe  Brkla- 
rung,  dass  Christus  als  das  ertte  Ge8ch6pf  Gotta  bezeichnet  werde.'  Meyer, 
Kolosserbrief,  p.  184. 

^  Schleiermacher*s  desire  to  apply  to  the  new  creation,  what  is  here  said 
of  the  natural,  is  alluded  to  by  Auberlen  as  an  illustration  of  his  tendency 
*  to  expound  the  Bible  by  the  verdict  of  his  devout  consciousness,  instead  of 
permitting  his  consciousness  to  be  regulated  by  the  Bible.'  On  the  Divine 
Revelrtion.  pt  a.  iy.  2.  ..  GoOgk  ^  ^^^  • 
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iKrUr$fi  .  .  .  «  di*  avTov,  ical  tU  avrhv  tKrurrcu  \  In  Him,  There 
was  no  creative  process  external  to  and  independent  of  Him  ; 
since  the  archetypal  forms  after  which  the  creatures  are  modelled, 
and  the  sources  of  their  strength  and  consistency  of  being,  eter- 
nally reside  in  Him^.  By  Him,  The  force  which  has  sum- 
moned the  worlds  out  of  nothingness  into  being,  and  which 
upholds  them  in  being,  is  His ;  He  wields  it ;  He  is  the  One 
Producer  and  Sustainer  of  all  created  existence.  For  Him. 
He  is  not^  as  Arianism  afterwards  pretended,  merely  an  inferior 
workman,  creating  for  the  glory  of  a  higher  Master,  for  a  Qod 
superior  to  Himself.  He  creates  for  Himself ;  He  is  the  End  of 
created  things  as  well  as  their  immediate  Source ;  and  in  living 
for  Him  every  creature  finds  at  once  the  explanation  and  the 
law  of  its  being.  For  '  He  is  before  all  things,  and  by  Him  all 
things  consist  V  After  such  a  statement  it  follows  naturally 
that  the  3rA^p«o/Mi,  that  is  to  say,  the  entire  cycle  of  the 
Divine  attributes,  considered  as  a  series  of  powers  or  forces, 
dwells  in  Jesus  Christ;  and  this,  not  in  any  merely  ideal  or 
transcendental  manner,  but  with  that  actual  reality  which  men 
attach  to  the  presence  of  material  bodies  which  they  can  feel 
and  measure  through  the  organs  of  sense.    'Ey  avr&  Karoixct  iray  to 

^  Compare  Bom.  zi.  36 :  i^  alrov  jcol  81*  ainov  koI  «is  ainhv  rii  wdarra. 
As  in  this  passage  the  Apostle  is  speaking  of  God,  without  hinting  at  any 
distinction  of  Persons  within  the  Godhead,  he  writes  ^|  airrov,  not  A^  atn^. 
The  Eternal  Father  is  the  ultimate  Source  of  all  life,  hotb  intra  and  extra 
Deum;  while  the  production  of  created  beings  depends  immediately  upon 
the  Son.  The  other  two  prepositions — ^the  l^t  being  theologically  of  most 
import — correspond  in  the  two  passages. 

^  iKrUr$7i  describes  the  act  of  creation ;  tKriffrai  points  to  creation  as 
a  completed  and  enduring  fact.  In  i¥  abr^,  tbe  preposition  signifies  that 
'  in  Christo  beruhete  (ursachlich)  der  Act  der  Schopfung,  so  dass  die  Vollzie- 
hung  derselben  in  Sdnen  Person  hegrUndet  war,  und  ohne  ibn  nicht 
geschehen  wi&re.*  Cf.  St.  John  i.  3 :  x'^P"  abrov  iyivtro  oM^  If,  t  y4yovw. 
Bat  although  the  preposition  immediately  expresses  the  dependence  of 
created  life  upon  Christ  as  its  cause,  it  hints  at  the  reason  of  this  depend- 
ence, namely,  that  our  Divine  Lord  is  the  causi  exemplaris  of  creation,  the 
K6<rMOs  poirrhs,  the  Archetype  of  all  created  tbin^cs,  *  die  Dinge  ihrcr  Idee 
nach,  Selbst,  er  tragt  ihre  Wesenheit  in  sich.'     (Olshausen  in  loc.) 

'  Col.  t  1 7  :  ical  <dn6s  iffTg  wph  vdi^ruy,  ical  t&  irdyra  iv  abr^  wvifmiKt, 
Meyer  in  loc.  <Und  £r  (Er  eben),  durch  welchen  und  fUr  welchen  -rh, 
w^arra  iicriarat,  hat  eine  frtthere  Existenz  als  Alles,  und  das  Sammtliche 

besteht  in  ihm rrpit  vJanwf  wie  TfmriroKos  von  der  ZeU,  nicht  vom 

Range ;  wiederholt  und  naehdrilcklich  betont  wird  von  P.  die  Priiexistenz 
Christi.  Statt  ^cm  hatte  er  ^v  sagen  konnen  (Job.  i.  i) ;  jenes  aber  ist 
gesagt,  weil  Er  die  Permanem  des  Seins  Cbristi  im  Auge  hat  und  darstellt, 
nicht  aber  historisch  tiber  ibn  berichten  wiU,  was  nur  in  den  Uttlfssatzen 
mit  8t(  vers.  z6.  n.  19.  geschieht.'    Cf.  St.  John  viii.  58.  OCtIp 
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vKi\^\ka  r^r  B%&n}(tot  amfiariKuis^,  Although  thronghout  this 
Epistle  the  word  \^s  is  never  iotroduoed,  it  is  plain  that  the 
thciiv  of  St.  Paul  is  equivalent  in  His  rank  and  functions  to  the 
X<(yor  of  St.  John.  Each  exists  prior  to  creation ;  each  is  the 
one  Agent  in  creation ;  each  is  a  Divine  Person ;  each  is  equal 
with  God  and  shares  His  essential  Life ;  each  is  really  none 
other  than  Qod. 

Indeed  with  this  passage  in  the  Colossians  only  two  others 
in  the  entire  compass  of  the  New  Testament^  can,  on  the  whole, 
he  compared.  Allusion  has  already  heen  made  to  the  prologue 
of  St.  John's  Gospel ;  and  it  is  no  less  ohvious  to  refer  to  the 
opening  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Most  of  those 
writers  who  earnestly  reject  the  Pauline  authorship  of  that 
Epistle  admit  that  it  is  of  primary  canonical  authority,  and 
assign  to  its  author  the  highest  place  of  honour  in  '  the  school 
of  St.  Paul.'  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that,  at  the  utmost, 
it  is  not  more  distantly  related  to  his  mind  than  is  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke ;  if  indeed  it  does  not  furnish  a  crowning  instance  of 
the  spiritual  versatility  of  the  great  Apostle,  addressing  himself 
to  a  set  of  circumstances  unlike  any  other  of  which  the  records 
of  his  ministry  have  given  us  information.  Throughout  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  a  comparison  is  instituted  between 
Christianity  and  Judaism  ;  and  this  comparison  turns  partly  on 
the  spiritual  advantages  which  belong  to  the  two  systems  respec- 
tively, and  partly  on  the  relative  dignity  of  the  persons  who 
represent  the  two  dispensations,  and  who  mediate  accordingly, 
in  whatever  senses,  between  God  and  humanity.  Thus  our 
Incarnate  Lord  as  the  one  great  High-priest  is  contrasted  with 
Aaron  °  and  his  successors.  Thus  too  as  the  one  perfect  Be- 
vealer  of  God,  He  is  compared  with  Moses  o  and  the  Jewish 

«  Col.  ii.  9 :  rw  rh  irX-fipctfia.  Meyer  in  loc.  *  Wird  darch  riit  Mnfr^s 
naher  bestixnint,  welches  angiebt,  imu  seiDer  ganxen  FtUle  nach,  d.  i.  nidit 

etwa  bios  theilweise,  sondern  in  seiner  Gesammtheit,  in  Christo  wohne 

4  0«<$TT|s  die  Gottheit  (Lucian,  Icarom.  9;  Pint.  Mor.  p.  415,  C.)  das 
Abstractum  von  6  Oc^s,  ist  zu  unterscheiden  von  ri  B^iirns  dem  Abstractnm 
von  Otios  (Rom.  i.  20;  Sap.  zviii.  9;  Luctan  de  Calnmn.  17).  Jenes  ist 
Deitaa,  dcu  Gottsein,  d.  i.  die  gottliche  Weaenheii,  Gottheit ;  dieses  aber 
die  Divinita8,  d.  1.  die  gottliche  Qualitat,  GmtlichktU*  8ee  too  Abp. 
Trench,  Syn.  N.  T.  i.  p.  8.  Thus  in  this  passage  the  irA^^/ta  must  be 
understood  in  the  metaphysical  sense  of  the  Divine  Essence,  even  if  in 
Col.  i.  19  it  is  referred  to  the  falness  of  Divine  grace.  Contrast  too  the 
permanent  fact  involved  in  the  present  Karoiicci  of  the  one  passage  with 
the  historical  aorist  tMtetivt  of  Uie  other. 

»  Heb.  V.  4 ;  X.  II.  o  Ibid.iii.i-iS. 
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prophets.  As  the  antitype  of  Melchisedec,  Christ  is  a  higher 
Priest  than  Aaron  p;  as  a  Son  reigning  over  the  house  of  Qod, 
Christ  is  a  greater  Ruler  than  the  legislator  whose  praise  it  was 
that  he  had  heen  a  faithfal  servant  <i.  As  Author  of  a  finals 
complete,  and  unique  revelation,  Christ  stands  altogether  ahove 
the  prophets  hy  whom  Qod  had  revealed  His  Mind  in  many 
modes  and  in  many  fragments,  in  revelations  very  various  as  to 
their  forms,  and,  at  certain  epochs,  almost  incessant  in  their 
occurrence'.  But  if  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  Judaism 
was  to  he  completely  established,  a  further  comparison  was 
necessary.  The  later  Jewish  theologians  had  laid  much  stress 
upon  the  delivery  of  the  Sinaitic  Law  through  the  agency 
of  angels  acting  as  delegates  for  the  Most  High  Qod>.  The 
Author  of  Christianity  might  be  superior  to  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  but  could  He  challenge  comparison  with  those  pure 
and  mighty  spirits  compared  with  whom  the  greatest  of  the 
sons  of  Israel,  as  beings  of  flesh  and  blood,  were  insignificant 
and  sinful  1  The  answer  is,  that  if  Christ  is  not  the  peer  of  the 
angels,  this  is  because  He  is  their  Lord  and  Master.  The  angels 
are  ministers  of  the  Divine  Will ;  they  are  engaged  in  stated 
services  enjoined  on  them  towards  creatures  lower  than  them- 
selves, yet  redeemed  by  Christ  K  But  He,  in  His  glory  above 
the  heavens,  is  invested  with  attributes  to  which  the  highest 
angel  could  never  pretend.  In  His  crucified  but  now  enthroned 
Humanity,  He  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on 
high^;    He  is  seated  there,  as  being  Heir  of  all  things  x; 


»  H«b.  vii.  i-«a. 

«  IMd.  iii.  5,  6 :  ica)  H«<rqt  fuk9  wiffrhs  iw  $k^  r^  oficy  o^rov,  &s  fkpiimv, 
•  •  .  .  Xpufrhs  8i,  &s  vt6s  htX  rhv  oUtov  Q&rov,  oZ  olie6f  iff^w  ^^cif.  The 
preceding  wordB  are  yet  more  noteworthy :  Moses  and  the  house  of  Israel 
stand  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  relation  of  creature  to  the  Creator.  vXctorox 
7J^  Z6i^s  (Xros  vapiL  Mtt^y  ^Utrcu,  KoSf  tvov  irX§lova  rtfiifp  Ixet  tov  oIkov  6 
KttTwrKtviffas  abrw,  ws  7^  oIkos  KanurKwd^trai  hw6  riros'  6  9h  rii  vdpra 
KttraffK€vdirtts  (sc.  Jesus  Christ),  Oc^y.  So  too  the  iarh  Bwv  (Snnos  of  ver.  la 
reGesv  most  naturally  to  our  Lord,  not  to  the  Father. 

'  Ibid.  i.  I :  iroAf/iflp<?5  icdl  iroXurp^vws  iriku  6  Bths  \akfttras  rois  irarpdat¥ 
hf  rots  wpo^ffyrais. 

■  Ibid.  iL  2:  6  9i*  ieyyiKatP  XoKnBtls  >Jyos,  Acts  vii.  38 :  pMrk  rmi 
ieyyiKnt  rov  KdKodirros  abr^  tv  r^  tp^i  ^a.  Ibid.  ver.  53  :  oVrufts  i\d$€T€ 
rir  p6ftov  tls  Zutroyiu  hrffiKw.  Gal.  iii.  19 :  6  y6itos  . .  .  wpovtriOfi  . .  . 
Zieerayds  9i*  hrffiKMV. 

*  Heb.  i.  14  ^  XcirovfyyucA  wc^fwra,  cIs  SioKor^or  &iro<rrcXAi^cKa  81  jk  rohs 
fUWopras  KkiipovofUof  mtrriplmf. 

«  Ibid.  ver.  3 :  UdBiffw  4if  5€{i$  t^j  fuyakooa^tis  iv  ihfn}Xoif . 

*  Ibid.  ver.  a:  kmioo»6imp itirrw.  r^^^M^ 
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the  angeh  themselTes  are  but  a  portion  of  Hia  vast  inheritance. 
The  dignity  of  His  titles  is  indicatiye  of  His  essential  rank  7. 
Indeed  He  is  expressly  addressed  as  Qod>;  and  when  He 
is  termed  the  Son  of  God,  or  the  Son,  the  full  sense  of  that 
term  is  drawn  out  in  language  adopted,  as  it  seems,  firom  the 
Book  of  Wisdom  ^  and  not  less  explicit  than  that  which  we 
have  been  considering  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  although 
of  a  distinct  type.  That  He  is  One  with  God  as  having 
streamed  forth  eternally  from  the  Father's  Essence,  like  a 
ray  of  light  from  the  parent  fire  with  which  it  is  unbrokenly 
joined,  is  implied  in  the  expression  avavywr^a  r^^  dc^^iys  \  That 
He  is  both  personally  distinct  from,  and  yet  literally  equal 
to,  Him  of  Whose  Essence  He  is  the  adequate  imprint,  is 
taught  us  in  the  phrase  xQ^witTi\p  r^s  viroarao-eox  o.  By  Him, 
therefore,  the  universe  was  made^;  and  at  this  moment  all 
things  are  preserved  and  upheld  in  being  by  the  fiat  of  His 
almighty  word«.  What  created  angel  can  possibly  compare 
with  Him  )  In  the  Name  which  He  bears  and  which  unveils 
His  Nature  ^\  in  the  honours  which  the  heavenly  intelligences 
themselves  may  not  refuse  to  pay  Him,  even  when  he  is  enter- 
ing upon  His  profound  Self-humiliation  %  \  in  the  contrast  be- 
tween their  ministerial  duties  and  His  Divine  and  unchan^g 
Boyalty^;  in  His  relationship  of  Creator  both  to  earth  and 
heaven  i;  and  in  the  majestic  certainty  of  His  triumph  over 

y  Heb.  L  4:  rov^^^f  K^lrrmw  ynf6fuPot  rw  kyy4x»v^  tv^  9taip9pAnpo9 
wop*  cArohs  K€ickiipov6fjL'nK€P  6vofta,  Ajb  to  ytvdfitwos,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  subject  of  the  whole  passage  ia  the  Word  now  tmly  Incarnate, 
and  not,  as  is  sometimes  assumed,  the  pre-ezisteat  Logos  alone.  Ihe 
y€p6fU¥os  would  therefore  refer  to  the  exaltation  of  our  Lord's  Hananity. 
(See  Ebrard,  Comm.  in  loc.)  St.  Cyril  observes  that  it  does  noC  imply 
that  in  Christ's  superior  nature^  He  could  be  made  superior  to  angdsu 
Thes.  p.  199. 

•  Ibid.  yer.  8:  rp^  M  rhw  Tihw,  ^6  ep6tfos  tf«v,  i  B%6s,  cct  t^  ommi 
rev  alApos'     Ps.  xlv.  6. 

•  Wisd.  vii.  26 ;  cf.  p.  62,  •  Heb.  i.  3. 

^  Ibid.  A.V.  <  Express  image  of  His  Person.'  So  Beza,  who  dreaded 
Arianism,  and  acooidiDgly  used  < Person'  instead  of  'Substance,'  from 
an  apprehension  that  the  latter  rendering  would  here  imply  something 
inconsistent  with  the  Homoousion. 

'  Heb.  L  3  :  9i'  oZ  icol  tovs  cdtavas  iiroiiiatif* 

•  Ibid.  ver.  3  ;  ^4fmtf  rt  rk  wdyra  r^  ^ii/Avri  r^s  ^wdfums  a&rov* 
'  Ibid.  ver.  5 :  ri6s  fiov  «!  e6. 

9  Ibid*  ver.  6:  wpovKvmicirmew  a&r^  veCrrcf  &yycXoi  Bcov.  P^alm 
xcviL  7.  b  Heb.  i.  7-9,  14. 

»  Ibid,  ver  jo :  tri  wit'  Vx^  *^P*«»  ^V  yi»»'  49eiiOdmrus,  ictd  ipya  tcm' 
Xctpdr  am  tlaly  oi  obpwoL 
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all  who  shall  oppose  the  advance  of  His  kingdom  ^^ — we  recog- 
nise a  Being,  for  Whose  Person,  although  It  he  clothed  in  ^ 
finite  Human  Nature^,  there  is  no  real  place  between  humanity 
and  God.  While  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  lays  even  a 
stronger  emphasis  than  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament 
upon  Christ's  true  Humanity  >i^,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that 
no  other  book  more  explicitly  asserts  the  reality  of  His  Divine 
prerogatives. 

3.  Enough  will  have  been  said,  to  shew  that  the  Apostle  Paul 
believed  in  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  in  the  moral  sense 
of  Socinianism,  nor  in  the  ditheistic  sense,  so  to  speak,  of 
Arianism,  but  in  the  literal,  metaphysical,  and  absolute  sense 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Those  passages  in  his  writings  which 
may  appear  to  interfere  with  this  conclusion  are  certainly  to 
be  referred  either  to  his  anxiety  to  insist  upon  the  reality  of 
our  Lord's  Manhood,  or  to  his  recognition  of  the  truth  that 
Christ's  Eternal  Sonship  is  Itself  derived  from  the  Person 
of  the  Father.  From  the  Father  Christ  eternally  receives  an 
equality  of  life  and  power,  and  therefore,  as  being  a  recipient^ 
He  is  so  far  subordinate  to  the  Father.  We  have  indeed 
already  seen  that  Christ's  eternal  derivation  from  the  Father  is 
set  forth  nowhere  more  fully  than  in  the  Qospel  of  St.  John, 
and  by  the  mouth  of  our  Lord  Himself.  But  the  doctrine 
before  us,  as  it  lies  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  is  not  to  be 
measured  only  by  an  analysis  of  those  particular  texts  which 
proclaim  it  in  terms.  The  evidence  for  this  great  doctrine 
is  not  really  in  suspense  until  such  time  as  the  critics  may 
have  finally  decided  by  their  microscopical  and  chemical  ap- 
paratus, whether  the  bar  of  the  6  in  a  famous  passage  of 
St.  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  is  or  is  not  reaUy  discernible 
in  the  Alexandrian  manuscript.  The  doctrine  lies  too  deep  in  the 
mind  of  the  Apostle,  to  be  afiected  by  such  contingencies.  It  is 
indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  asserted  by  St  Paul  with  sufficient 
explicitness ;  but  it  \&  implied  more  widely  than  it  is  asserted. 
Just  as  it  is  inseparable  from  the  whole  didactic  activity  of 
our  Lord  Himself,  so  is  it  inextricably  interwoven  with  the 
central  and  most  vital  teaching  of  His  great  ambassador.  You 
cannot  make  St  Paul  a  preacher  of  Humanitariauism,  without 


^  Heb.  i.  13  :  vp^r  r(ra  tk  r»y  hrffi^mw  4^n\tti  rvrc,  <Kiiaov  U  U\m¥  /mv, 
<ws  Itr  9«  Tobf  ^Opo^f  9w  hwwi^wv  rwf  woiAif  ffov ;' 

*  Ibid.  iii.  2  :  vurrhv  6rra  ry  irot^arrt  ain6p» 

»  Ibid.  ii.  14,  18,  iv.  15 ;  ▼.  7.  Digitized  by  GoOQle 
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warping,  mutilating,  degrading  bis  whole  recorded  mind.  Par- 
ticular texts,  when  duly  isolated  from  the  Apostle's  general 
teachings  may  be  pressed  with  plausible  effect  into  the  service 
of  Arian  or  Humanitarian  theories  \  but  take  St.  Paul's  doctrine 
as  a  whole,  and  it  must  be  admitted  to  centre  in  One  Who 
is  at  once  and  truly  Gk>d  as  well  as  Man. 

St.  Paul  never  speaks  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  pupil  of  less 
originality  and  genius  might  speak  of  a  master  in  moral  truth, 
whose  ideas  he  was  recommending,  expanding,  de6ning,  defend- 
ing, popularizing,  among  the  men  of  a  hiter  generation.  St  Paul 
never  professes  to  be  working  on  the  common  level  of  human 
power  and  knowledge  with  a  master  from  whom  he  differed,  as 
an  inferior  teacher  might  differ,  only  in  the  degree  of  his  capacity 
and  authority.  St  Paul  always  writes  and  speaks  as  b^mes 
the  slave  of  Jesus.  He  is  indeed  a  most  willing  and  enthusiastic 
slave,  reverently  gathering  up  and  passionately  enforcing  all 
that  touches  the  work  and  glory  of  that  Divine  Master  to  Whom 
he  has  freely  consecrated  his  liberty  and  his  life. 

In  St.  Paul's  earliest  sermons,  we  do  not  find  the  moral 
precepts  of  Jesus  a  more  prominent  element  than  the  glories 
of  His  Person  and  of  His  redemptive  work.  That  the  reverse 
is  the  case  is  at  once  apparent  from  a  study  of  the  great  dis- 
course which  was  pronounced  in  the  synagogue  of  the  Pisidian 
Antioch.  The  past  hbtory  of  Israel  is  first  summarized  from  a 
point  of  view  which  regards  it  as  purely  preparatory  to  the 
manifestation  of  the  anticipated  Saviour «;  and  then  the  true 
Messiahship  of  Jesus  is  enforced  by  an  appeal  to  the  testimony 
of  John  the  Baptist^,  to  the  correspondence  of  the  circumstances 
of  Christ's  De&th  with  the  prophetic  announcements  p,  and  to 
the  historical  fact  of  His  Resurrection  from  the  grave  %  which 
had  been  witnessed  by  the  apostles  as  distinctly  '  as  it  had  been 
foretold  by  the  prophets ".  Thus  the  Apostle  reaches  his  prac- 
tical eonchision.  To  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the  one  condition 
of  receiving  remission  of  sins  and  (how  strangely  must  such 
words  have  sounded  in  Jewish  ears !)  justification  from  all 
things  from  which  men  could  not  be  justified  by  the  divinely- 
given  law  of  Moses  ^.  To  deny  Jesus  Christ  is  to  incur  those 
penalties  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  denounced  against  scornful 

"  Acts  xiil.  17-23.  •  Ibid.  vers.  14,  25.  P  Ibid.  vers.  26-30. 

*i  Ibid.ver.  30.  »  Ibid.  vcr.  31.  ■  Ibid.  vers.  31-37. 

*  Ibid.  vera.  38,  39 :  5i&  rotnov  d/iZy  &^<r»  ifw^uff  icarcryy^AAcTcu'  mU 
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indifference  to  the  voice  of  God  and  to  the  present  tokens  of 
His  Love  and  Power  «. 

At  first  sight,  St  Paul's  sermon  from  the  steps  of  the  Areo- 
pagus might  seem  to  he  rather  Theistic  than  Christian.  St.  Paul 
had  to  gain  the  ear  of  a  '  philosophical'  audience  which  imagined 
that  'Jesus 'and  the  Eesurrection'  were  two  'strange  demons^/ 
who  might  presently  he  added  to  the  stock  of  deities  already 
venerated  hy  the  Athenian  populace.  St.  Paul  is  therefore  eager 
to  set  forth  the  lofty  spirituality  of  the  God  of  Christendom ; 
but^  although  he  insists  chiefly  on  those  Divine  attributes  which 
are  observable  in  nature  and  Providence,  his  sermon  ends  with 
Jesus.  After  shewing  what  God  is  in  Himself  y,  and  what  are 
the  natural  relations  which  subsist  between  God  and  mankind  ^, 
St.  Paul  touches  the  conscience  of  his  Athenian  audience  by  a 
sharp  denunciation  of  the  vulgar  idolatry  which  it  despised  S  and 
he  calls  men  to  repent  by  a  reference  to  the  coming  judgment, 
which  conscience  itself  foreshadowed.  But  the  certainty  of  that 
judgment  has  been  attested  by  the  historical  fact  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus ;  the  risen  Jesus  is  the  future  Judge  ^. 

Or,  listen  to  St  Paul  as  with  fatherly  authority  and  tender- 
ness he  is  taking  his  leave  of  his  fellow-labourers  in  Christ,  the 
presbyters  of  Ephesus,  on  the  strand  of  Miletus.  Here  the 
Apostle's  address  moves  incessantly  round  the  Person  of  Jesus. 
He  protests  that  to  lead  men  to  repentance  towards  God  and 
faith  towards  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ^,  had  been  the  single  object 
of  his  public  and  private  ministrations  at  Ephesus.  He  counts 
not  his  life  dear  to  himself,  if  only  he  can  complete  the  mission 
which  is  so  precious  to  him  because  he  has  received  it  from  the 
Lord  Jesus d.  The  presbyters  are  bidden  to  'shepherd  the 
Church  of  God  which  He  has  purchased  with  His  Own  Blood®;' 

«  Acts  xiii.  40 :  /SArrtTc  oZy  fi^  M\dp  i<l>*  6fMS  rh  tlpiifihfov  iy  rots 
itpo^irraii'  '"IScrc,  ol  KoerauppowrTtCL,  icol  Baxffidffart  koX  i^ov^o-Oifrc*  8rt  l^pyoy 
fycb  4pyd(ofuu  iv  reus  iiiiipeus  hiiw*  Hab.  i.  5. 

*  Acts  zvii.  z8 :  l^vwv  9aifAowiwy  Soxcc  Karayyt\€hs  cTxai. 

'  Ibid.  vera.  34,  25.  *  Ibid.  ven.  36-28. 

»  Ibid.  vera.  29,  30.  ^  Ibid.  yer.  31. 

®  Ibid.  zz.  a  1 :  9iafiafrvft6fifPos  .  •  • .  t^f  c2s  rby  Bcby  furdvotay,  Koi  w(<mv 
r^if  €is  rhy  Kvptw  iifiShf  Iriaow  Xpwriv, 
'  Ibid.  ver.  34. 

*  Ibid.  ver.  28  :  woiiuSvtiv  r^v  i/eicKiifftaM  rod  66ov  {Kupiov^  Tiscb.  al.]  ^y 
ircpccvoi^<raro  81^  rod  tSftaros  rov  i8/ov.  See  Dr.  Wordsworth's  note  in  loc. 
In  the  third  edition  of  his  Greek  Testament,  Dean  Alford  restored  the 
reading  rov  &€ov,  which  he  had  abandoned  for  Kvplou  in  the  two  former 
editions.    Nothine  can  be  added  to  the  argument  of  the  note  in  his  fifth 

edition.    For  KwpToy  are  A^  C,  D,  £ ;  for  ewO,  B,  M,  Syr.^y.slg,., 
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and  the  Apostle  concludes  by  quoting  a  saying  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  which  has  not  been  recorded  in  the  Qospels,  bat  which 
was  then  reverently  treasured  in  the  Church,  to  the  effect  that 
'  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  V 

In  the  two  apologetic  discourses  delivered,  the  one  from  the 
stairs  of  the  tower  of  Antonia  before  the  angry  multitude,  and 
the  other  in  the  council-chamber  at  Csesarea  before  King 
Agrippa  II.  of  Ghalcis,  St.  Paul  justifies  his  missionary  activity 
by  dwelling  upon  the  circumstances  which  accompanied  and 
immediately  followed  his  conversion.  Everything  had  turned 
upon  a  fact  which  the  Apostle  abundantly  insists  upon; — he 
had  received  a  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  in  His  heavenly  glory. 
It  was  Jesus  Who  had  spoken  to  St.  Paul  from  heaven  ?;  it  was 
Jesus  Who  had  revealed  Himself  as  persecuted  in  His  suffering 
Church^;  it  was  to  Jesus  that  St  Paul  had  surrendered  his 
moral  liberty  < ;  it  was  from  Jesus  that  he  had  received  specific 
orders  to  go  into  Damascus  ^ ;  Jesus  had  conmiissioned  him  to 
be  a  minister  and  witness  both  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  of  the 
truths  which  were  yet  to  be  disclosed  to  him^;  it  was  by 
Jesus  that  he  was  sent  both  to  Jews  and  Qentiles,  'to  open 
their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from 
the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that,'  continued  the  Heavenly 
Speaker,  '  they  may  receive  foi^vencss  of  sins,  and  inheritance 
among  them  which  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  Me  ^.^  It 
was  Jesus  Who  had  appeared  to  St.  Paul  when  he  was  in  an 
ecstasy  in  the  Temple,  had  bidden  him  leave  Jerusalem  suddenly, 
and  had  sent  him  to  the  Gentiles  °.  The  revelation  of  Jesus  had 
been  emphatically  the  turning-point  of  the  Apostle's  life ;  it  had 
first  determined  the  direction  and  had  then  quickened  the 
intensity  of  his  action.  He  could  plead  with  truth  before  Agrippa 
that  he  had  not  been  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision  o. 
But  who  can  fail  to  see  that  the  Lord  Who  in  His  glorified 
Manhood  thus  speaks  to  His  servant  from  the  skies,  and  Who 
is  withal  revealed  to  him  in  the  very  centre  of  his  soul  p,  is  no 


'  Acts  XX.  35 :  luninowtl^iv  V<  rmw  xSyuy  rov  Ki^(ou  'Iifirovy  Sri  aurhs  clrc' 
'MaicdptSy  d^ri  fuixXou  M6itcu  fj  \afiQdiniy* 

s  Ibid.  xxii.  7  ;  xxvi.  14.       ^  Ibid.  xxii.  8  :  xxvi.  15.       ^  Ibid.  zxii.  10. 

k  Ibid.  1  Ibid.  xxvi.  16.  >»  Ibid.  Ten.  17,  18. 

■  Ibid.  xxii.  17 :    iyhtro wpoctvxofi^pov  fuv  iv  rf  Irp^,  y^rMat 

jttc  ip  iKffrdff€t,  fra2  I8cty  alrrhy  \4yoirrd  juoi,  Xwnirop  koX  IfeXtfc  4y  rdxn  l( 
*Icpov(raX4/i-     l^d,  Ter.  il  :  cIs  fOni  fUMpitv  ^(avoirrcXd  trc. 

o  Ibid.  xxvi.  19:  oIk  iy9p6firip  itwuBiis  rp  oupopt^  dirraa-i^ 

P  Gal.  i.  15,  x6 :  c^8^icii<rcr  6  B^s . .  •  .  kroKokii^  rhw  Tibw  tdrrov  ip  i/toL 
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created  being,  is  neither  saint  nor  seraph,  but  in  veiy  truth,  the 
Master  of  consciences,  the  Monarch  Who  penetrates,  inhabits, 
and  rules  the  secret  life  of  spirits,  the  King  Who  claims  the 
fealty  and  Who  orders  the  ways  of  men  % 

St.  PauFs  popular  teaching  then  is  emphatically  a  '  preaching 
of  Jesus  Christ  4.'  Our  Lord  is  always  the  Apostle's  theme ; 
but  the  degree  in  which  His  Divine  glory  is  unveiled  varies  with 
the  capacities  of  the  Jewish  or  heathen  listeners  for  bearing  the 
great  discovery.  The  doctrine  is  distributed,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
in  a  like  varying  manner  over  the  whole  text  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  It  lies  in  those  greetings'  by  which  the  Apostle 
associates  Jesus  Christ  with  Qod  the  Father,  as  being  the  source 
no  less  than  the  channel  of  the  highest  spiritual  blessings.  It  is 
pointedly  asserted  when  the  Galatians  are  warned  that  St.  Paul 
IS  '  an  Apostle  not  from  men  nor  by  man,  huJt  by  Jesus  Christ 
and  God  the  Father".'  It  is  implied  in  the  benedictions  which 
the  Apostle  pronounces  in  the  Name  of  Christ  without  naming 
the  Name  of  Gk)d  K  It  underlies  those  early  apostolical  hymns» 
sung;  as  it  would  seem^  in  the  Redeemer's  honour  ^ ;  it  justifies 


«  Acts  ix.  90 ;  zvii.  3,  t8;  zzriii.  $i :  ZMaKtn  r&  ircpl  roS  Rvpfov  *\i^ov, 
C£  Ibid.  T.  43  ;  a  Cor.  iv.  5. 

'  Rom.  i.  7 :  x^''  ^V^^  ^'"^  <^p4i^  &*^  6f)»v  Ilarp^s  4m^  ^'"^  Kvplov  *Iifirov 
XpurroS.  i  Cor.  L  3 ;  a  Cor.  i.  a ;  Gal.  i.  3 ;  Eph.  i.  a ;  PhiL  i.  a ;  CoL  i 
a  ;  1  Thess.  i.  i ;  a  Thess.  i.  a;  Philemon  3.  In  I  Tim.  i.  a  ;  a  Tim.  i.  a^ 
Tit.  L  4,  i\tos  is  inserted  between  x^"  i^^d  ^f^f  pt^bably  because  the 
dergy,  on  aooonnt  of  their  great  responsibilities,  need  the  pitying  mercj  of 
God  more  than  Chriatian  laymen. 

■  Gal.  i.  I :  oinc  ia^  iarBpivmv  o^i  IC  Mp^swwy  AAX&  Ii^l  'Iifo'ov  Xpurrov 
Mai  Bcotr  UarpSs, 

*  Bom.  xvi.  ao,  14 :  4  X^P^  '''^v  Kvplov  ^ift&y  'Ii^ov  X^i^toO  fitrk  ^drrmw 
6/i&r.  I  Cor.  xvi.  33  ;  a  Cor.  xiii.  13.  In  Gal.  yi.  18,  /wriL  rod  trwoOiiorot 
Iftuy.  PhiL  iv.  a3 ;  I  Thess.  v.  a8.  a  Thess.  ii.  16 :  abr^s  Si  6  KiOptos  ^iiiAp 
'Iifcrovf  Xpurrhs,  koX  6  Bths  koX  Ilar^p  ii/iup,  6  ayanr^cts  il/MS  Ktd  Ms  vapd- 
rnktiotp  aUtpteuf  ical  iKwiSa  iiyoBiiif  iv  X'h^'^h  vopaKoX^o'ac  ^Stv  rhs  KopBiaSf  icol 
OTTipi^eu  ifui$  4v  ireanl  X^y^  jcol  fpytp  iyolB^. 

m  Snch  are  i  Tim.  L  I5t  from  a  hymn  on  redemption. 
Xpiorhs  *lrifrovs 
^A>9cr  cif  rhw  xSofuuf 
h/iaprt^Kohs  cr&oai. 

And  Ibid.  ill.  16,  from  a  hymn  on  our  Lord's  Incarnation  and  triamph. 
i^aoftpAOii  4y  o-apKl^ 
iiuceiMil  iy  TyoCtiartf 
4^09  iyyiKots, 
iicup^xBil  if  KBvffftp, 
hcicrrt^  ir  K6a/i^f 
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the  thanksgivings  and  doxologies  poured  forth  to  His  praise'. 
It  alone  can  explain  the  application  of  passages,  which  are  used 
in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  to  the  Person  of 
Jesus  Christy ;  such  an  application  would  have  been  impossible 
unless  St.  Paul  had  renounced  his  belief  in  the  authority  and 
sacred  character  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  or  had  explicitly 
recognised  the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  was  Jehovah  Himself 
visiting  and  redeeming  His  people. 

Mark  too  how  the  truth  before  us  enters  into  the  leading 
topics  of  St.  Paul's  great  Epistles ;  how  it  is  presupposed  even 
where  it  is  not  asserted  in  terms.  Does  that  picture  of  the 
future  Judge  Whose  Second  Coming  is  again  and  again  brought 
before  us  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  befit  one  who  is 
not  Divine  >  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  Justifier  of  humanity  in 
the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Galatians  can  be  only  a 
human  martyr  after  all )  Why  then  is  the  effect  of  His  Death  so 
distinct  in  kind  from  any  wMch  has  followed  upon  the  martyr- 
dom of  His  servants  ^  f    How  comes  it  that  by  dying  He  has 

And  a  Tim.  iL  11-13,  from  a  hymn  on  the  glories  of  martyrdom. 
<2  (rvr«rc0(£yoficy9  koX  avCliiro/itP' 

ci  dvurrov/icy,  iicwos  vurrhs  fi4ww 

And  Tit.  iii.  4-7,  from  a  hymn  on  the  way  of  salvation  |  c£  Keble's  Sennoni 
Acad,  and  Ooc,  p.  i8a. 

o^ff  i^  tpymy  r&p  iy  Suroiocr^rjr  &if  hrot/jtrofur  ^M**^* 
iiXXh  Kork  rhv  wbrov  IXcor,  ftrcMrcr  v/uof, 
ZA  Xavrpov  mktyytvwleu,  leai  iamKeuritrws  IINETMATOS  'ATIOT, 
oS  H4x^v  #^'  il/MS  w\ov<rtm$,  9ih  'IH20T  XPIXTOT  rov  Im^pos  i^ftmr, 
Ua  ZiKaim$4yT9S  rg  iKtUfw  x^'^h 
KXiipop6/utt  ytpAfuOa  luer*  k\vlia  Conjs  oUtwlov. 
Although  in  Tit.  iii.  4  "Utorifpos  Oeov  refers  to  the  Father,  it  is  Jesns  Christ 
our  Saviour  through  Whom  He  has  given  the  Spirit  and  the  sacraments,  the 
grace  of  justification,  and  an  inheritance  of  eternal  life.    Jesus  is  the  more 
prominent  Subject  of  the  hymn.    Compare  the  fragment  of  a  hymn  on 
penitence,  based  on  Isa.  Iz.  i,  and  quoted  in  Eph.  t.  14. 
fyttpeu  6  KaB^Hmw 
§cai  kyiara  iK  rw  vtKpwf, 
KcU  4wt^a6c-€t  trot  6  Xpurris, 
>  Rom.  iz.  5 ;  and  perhaps  zvi.  27,  see  Ols.  in  loc.;  I  Tim.  i.  13 :  x^  ^XP 
rS  Mwait^amni  /ic  Xptar^  *lricov  r^  Kvpitp  iftrnv  ic.t.A. 

r  e.g.  Joel  ii.  33  in  Rom.  x.  13 ;  Jer.  iz.  23,  44  in  i  Cor.  i.  31,  etc 
*  I  Thess.  iv.  16,  17 ;  2  Thess.  i.  7,  8  ;  ii.  8. 

^  Rom.  iii.  25,  26 ;  GaL  ii.  16,  etc  St.  Paul's  argument  in  6a1.  tiL  20 
implies  our  Lord's  Divinity ;  since,  if  Christ  is  merely  human.  He  would  be 
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achieved  that  restoration  of  the  rightful  relations  of  man's  being 
towards  Qod  and  moral  trath  \  which  the  law  of  nature  and 
the  Law  of  Sinai  had  alike  flailed  to  secure  1  Does  not  the  whole 
representation  of  the  Second  Adam  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
and  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  point  to  a  dignify 
more  than  human  ?  Can  He,  Who  is  not  merely  a  living  soul, 
but  a  quickening  Spirit ;  from  Whom  life  radiates  throughout 
renewed  humanity ;  from  Whom  there  flows  a  stream  of  grace 
more  abundant  than  the  inheritance  of  sin  which  was  bequeathed 
by  our  fallen  parent, — can  He  be,  in  His  Apostle's  minc^  merely 
one  of  the  race  which  He  thus  blesses  and  saves  ]  And  if  Jesus 
Christ  be  more  than  man,  is  it  possible  to  suggest  any  interme* 
diate  position  between  humanity  and  the  throne  of  God,  which 
St.  Paul,  with  his  earnest  belief  in  the  God  of  Israel,  could  have 
believed  Him  to  occupy  ? 

In  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  St.  Paul  is  not  especially 
maintaining  any  one  great  truth  of  revelation ;  he  is  entering 
with  practical  versatility  into  the  varied  active  life  and  pressing 
wants  of  a  local  Church.  Yet  these  Epistles  might  alone  suffice 
to  shew  the  high  and  unrivalled  honour,  paid  to  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  Apostle's  heart  and  thought.  Is  the  Apostle  contrasting  his 
preaching  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Greek  and  the  hopes  of 
the  Jewish  world  around  him  1  Jesus  crucified  ^  is  his  central 
subject  \  Jesus  crucified  is  his  whole  philosophy  d.  Is  he  pre- 
scribing the  law  of  apostolic  labours  in  building  up  souls  or 
Churches)  'Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay'  than  'Jesus 
Christ  *».'  Is  he  unfolding  the  nature  of  the  Church  ]  It  is  not 
a  self-oi^nized  multitude  of  religionists  who  agree  in  certain 
tenets,  but  '  the  Body  of  Christ  ^'  Is  he  arguing  against  sins 
of  impurity  1  Christians  have  only  to  remember  that  they  are 
members  of  Christ  9.    Is  he  deepening  a  sense  of  the  gioiy  and 

a  mediator  in  the  same  tense  in  which  Moses  was  a  mediator.  Of  the  two 
parties,  God  and  Israel,  the  fiHrtrris  of  the  Law  conld  properly  represent 
Israel  alone.    The  fuirlnis  of  i  Tim.  iL  5  is  altogether  higher. 

«  I  Cor.  i.  33,  24 :  4juc7t  Z\  iaip6a'vo/uw  "Kpwrhv  iffT€ivpmfi4woif ....  Bcov 
Svrofur  irol  8cov  coipioM. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  2  :  oh  yhp  Ifxpiwa  rov  ciS^rai  ri  iw  ^/la^f  *l  M^  *lflffov¥  Hpurrhy, 
Kol  rovTov  4cravpm/itvoy, 

*  Ibid.  iu.  II:  9tfi4\ior  ykp  iWor  o^Ms  B^Farat  9c7rai  wapk  rhr  ictt/ifvoyf 
Zs  itrriP  *Ii}(rovr  6  XpitrrSs,     Isa.  zzyiii.  16 ;  Eph.  ii.  so. 

'  I  Cor.  zii.  97 :  bixtts  94  ivrt  ffm/ta  Xpirrov  «ca}  n4\fi  4k  fi4pws.  Thus  he 
even  identifies  the  Chnrch  with  Christ.  Ibid.  ver.  I  a  :  xMirtp  yiip  rh  <rfifui 
cr  ^0Ti,  jcol  fUkfi  fx<'  'oAA^k ....  ofhm  md  6  XfutrrSs. 

«  Ibid.  TL  15 :  obK  oOarc  thi  rh  c^iuera  6fi&y  fi4Kti  Xpuff^HJlff^u^.  _  OqIc 
VI] 
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of  the  responsibility  of  being  a  Christian  1  Christians  are  re- 
minded that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  them  except  they  be  reprobates  \ 
Is  he  excommunicating  or  reconciling  a  flagrant  offender  against 
natural  law  1  He  delivers  to  Satan  in  the  Name  of  Christ ;  he 
absolves  in  the  Person  of  Christ  *.  Is  he  rebuking  irreverence 
towards  the  Holy  Eucharist  %  The  broken  bread,  and  the  cap  of 
blessing  are  not  picturesque  symbols  oi  an  absent  Teacher,  bat 
veils  of  a  gracious  yet  aw&l  Presence ;  the  irreverent  receiver  is 
guilty  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord  Which  he  does  not 
'discern^.'  Is  he  pointing  to  the  source  of  the  souFs  birth 
and  growth  in  the  life  of  light  ?  It  is  the  '  illumination  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  Glory  of  Christ,  Who  is  the  Image  of  God;' 
it  is  the  '  illumination  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ  i.'  Is  he  describing  the  spirit 
of  the  Christian  life  ?  It  is  perpetual  self-mortification  for  the 
love  of  Jesus,  that  the  moral  life  of  Jesus  may  be  manifested 
to  the  world  in  our  frail  human  nature™.  Is  he  sketching 
out  the  intellectual  aim  of  his  minbtry?  Every  thought  is 
to  be  brought  as  a  captive  into  submission  to  Christ  >>.  Is  he 
unveiling  the  motive  which  sustained  him  in  his  manifold  sof- 
ferings  ]  All  was  undergone  for  Christ  o.  Is  he  suffering  irom 
a  severe  bodily  or  spiritual  affliction  ?  Thrice  he  prays  to  Jesas 
Christ  for  relief.  And  when  he  is  told  that  the  trial  will  not  be 
removed,  since  in  possessing  Christ's  grace  he  has  all  that  he 

^  3  Cor.  xiii.  5 :  ^  ohK  Inyiyiio'ircTc  {avroSrt,  5ri  'Iiy^ouf  X^9rhs  y  hfiSaf 
4tnuf ;  c2  /u^  re  i^Kiftot  iirrt, 

'  I  Cor.  ▼.4.5.:  iif  rf  Mfiari  rod  KvpUn*  ^fiutp  ^Incov,  ....  ahr  rf 
9wdfiti  Tov  Kvpitw  iiii&v  *Ii}<rov  Xpicrrov  vomSovkoi  rhv  rotovrow  ry  Sarvyi^ 
a  Cor.  ii.  10 :  /rol  ykp  iyii  cf  ri  Mx^^fffuu,  f  K^xiptciuu,  9t*  6/uis,  iw  irpocAw^ 
Xpurrovy  Xva  /i^  xKtov^Kii^&fuv  6frh  rov  XctravS. 

k  Ibid.  z.  16:  rh  wH\piov  r^s  c^Aoyfof  ft  c^Xoyov^Mi',  <Axi  itovmAa  rov 
cSfMTos  rod  Xptffrov  iirri ;  rhp  Aprop  tp  icXw/ucy,  o^x^  Kotpwla  rw  tr^»/»aros 
rov  Xpitrrov  4<m}  Ibid.  xi.  27  :  hshv  iirBixt  rhp  fyrop  rovrop  ^  frlrp  rh  tot^. 

fiop  rov  Kvplov  iwa^lws,  Kpox^s  4vrai  roif  a^fxaros  acal  iJ[fwros  rov  Kvp^v. 
bid.  yer.  29 :  6  yhp  i<r9U0P  xoi  tIpwp  iufo^ims,  Kpif»a  iaur^  Mlti  ica2  vtrci,  pAi 
Zuutpipmp  rh  a&fia  rod  Kvp/bv. 

I  3  Cor.  It.  4.  The  god  of  this  world  hM  blinded  the  thoughts  of  the 
unbelievers,  ols  rh  fi^  aZydaou  aOroTs  rhp  i^vrtcfihp  rov  §baYY9\lov  r^s  t6^s 
rov  Xptarov,  81  iarip  tUhp  rod  OcoG.  On  the  other  hand,  God,  Who  hade 
light  shine  out  of  darkness,  has  shined  in  the  hearts  of  believing  Christiana* 
wphs  ^mrtciihw  rris  ypfiff^ms  r^t  8tf|i|t  rov  Ocov  4w  wpocAwf  li^o-ov  Xptimv 
(ver.  6). 

™  Ibid.  rer.  10:  Ti^a  «al  4  M  ^oO  'Iiyo-ov  4p  r^  ir^futri  ^fmp  ^ortptp^. 

B  Ibid.  X.  5  :  olx/bittAafrf^oKrci  vav  v^/ia  tit  r^p  ^oicoV  tov  Xptarw. 

o  Ibid.  xii.  zo:  MokSb  ip  h^BtPtUut,  ip  Cfiptffuf,  4w  iufiyKauf,  4v  httyfiMtt, 
4v  oTcrox«f^s  Wp  XpioTov.  ^  1 
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needs,  he  rejoices  in  tbe  infirmitj  against  which  he  had  prayed, 
'  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  tabernacle  upon  him  p.'  Would 
he  summarize  the  relations  of  the  Christian  to  Christ  ]  To  Christ 
he  owes  his  mental  philosophy,  his  justification  before  Gfod,  his 
progressive  growth  in  holiness,  his  redemption  from  sin  and 
death  <).  Would  he  mark  the  happiness  of  instruction  in  that 
'hidden  philosophy'  which  was  taught  in  the  Church  among  the 
perfect,  and  which  was  unknown  to  the  rulers  of  the  non- Chris- 
tian world  %  It  might  have  saved  them  from  crucifying  the  Lord 
of  Glory  '.  Would  he  lay  down  an  absolute  criterion  of  moral 
ruin )  'If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be 
Anathema  Maran-atha  ".'  Would  he  impart  an  apostolical  bene- 
diction 1  In  one  Epistle  he  blesses  his  readers  in  the  Name  of 
Christ  alone*;  in  the  other  he  names  the  Three  Blessed  Persons: 
but '  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  is  mentioned,  not  only 
before  *  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost>'  but  even  before  *  the 
love  of  God« ' 

Here  are  texts,  selected  almost  at  random  from  those  two 
among  the  longer  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  which  are  most  entirely 
without  the  form  and  method  of  a  doctrinal  treatise,  dealing 
as  they  do  with  the  varied  contemporary  interests  and  contro- 
versies of  a  particular  Church.  Certainly  some  of  these  texts, 
taken  alone,  do  not  assert  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  But 
put  them  together;  odd,  as  you  might  add,  to  their  number; 
and  consider  whether  the  whole  body  of  language  before  you, 
however  you  interpret  it,  does  not  imply  that  Christ  held 
a  place  in  the  thought,  affections,  and  teaching  of  St.  Paul, 
higher  than  that  which  a  sincere  Theist  would  assign  to  any 
creature,  and,  if  Christ  be  only  a  creature,  obviously  inconsistent 
with  the  supreme  and  exacting  rights  of  God.  In  these  Epistles, 
it  is  not  the  teaching,  but  the  Person  and'  work  of  Jesus  Christy 
upon  which  St  PauFs  eye  appears  to  rest.  Christ  Himself  is,  in 
St.  Paul's  mind,  tbe  Gospel  of  Christ ;  and  if  Christ  be  not  God, 
St  Paul  cannot  be  acquitted  of  assigning  to  Him  generally  a 

P  a  Cor.  xii.  7-9 :  A^^  ^01  VKliKv^  rp  <rapici  •  .  •  •  hmXp  ro^ov  rots  r^y 
Kbpioif  irof>cirdXc<ra,  tya  &iro<rT$  &«*  ^ftoG*  koL  ttfniKd  /loi,  *  'ApKti  ooi  it  x4p<y 
fuw*  1^  7&f>  96yafiis  fwv  iy  d<r$tw^ttf  rtketovreu*  ^urra  oZv  imWov  KouxAffOftai 
iw  reus  iLff$€PtiaAS  fiov,  Xya  iTurmiy^^  iw*  ifi^  ^  tvpc^us  rod  Xpurrov. 

4  I  Cor.  i.  30 ;  ts  iy€jHi^  llfuy  trwpla  itirh  6f ov,  Socaioo'^  re  icol  ayuurfths 
Mid  itvoX^puifis, 

'  Ibid,  ii  8 :  c»  7&p  (yywroM,  ouk  hy  rhy  K6pioy  r^f  96^nf  iffraipctatuf. 

•  Ibid.  xvL  aa :  «i  nt  ob  ^lAc?  rhy  K^pior  *l7i<rovy  Xpitrrhy,  firw  iLydBt/ta^ 
uapiiy  iiBd,  *  Ibid.  ver.  13.  •  a  Cor.  xiii.  13. 
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prominence  which  \&  inconsistent  with  serious  loyally  to  mono- 
theistic truth. 

Still  more  remarkahly  do  the  Epistles  of  the  First  Imprison- 
ment present  us  with  a  picture  of  our  Lord's  Work  and  Person 
which  ahsolutelj  presupposes,  even  where  it  does  not  in  terms 
assert,  the  doctrine  of  His  Divinity.  The  Epistles  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  and  the  Colossians  are  even  more  intimately  related  to 
each  other  than  are  those  to  the  Romans  and  the  Galatians.  They 
deal  with  the  same  lines  of  truth ;  they  differ  only  in  method 
of  treatment.  That  to  the  Ephesians  is  devotional  and  expository; 
that  to  the  Colossians  is  polemical.  In  the  Colossians  the  dignity 
of  Christ's  Person  is  put  forward  most  explicitly  as  against  the 
speculations  of  a  Judaizing  theosophy  which  degraded  Christ 
to  the  rank  of  an  archangel  x,  and  which  recommended,  as  a 
substitute  for  Christ's  redemptive  work,  ascetic  observances, 
grounded  on  a  trust  in  the  cleansing  and  hallowing  properties 
and  powers  of  nature  7.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  our 
Lord's  Personal  dignity  is  asserted  more  indirectly.  It  is 
implied  in  His  reconciliation  of  Jews  and  heathens  to  each 
other  and  to  God,  and  still  more  in  His  relationship  to  the  pre- 
destination of  the  saints  b.  In  both  Epistles  we  encounter  two 
prominent  lines  of  thought,  each,  in  a  high  degree,  pointing  to 
Christ's  Divine  dignity.  The  first,  the  absolute  character  of 
the  Christian  (iuth  as  contrasted  with  the  relative  character  of 

s  Baur,  Vorlesongen,  p.  374:  'Die  im  Cdosserbrief  gemeinten  Engeb- 
▼erehrer  tetzten  ohne  Zweifel  Christiu  selbst  in  die  Cluae  der  Engel,  als 
&a  Tw  kpx9Pty^>M9f  wie  diess  Epiphanius  als  einen  Lebnats  der  Ebioniten 
angibt,  wogegen  der  Colosserbrief  mit  allein  Nachdruck  auf  ein  Bolchea  Kparttp 
ri^v  KtpoMiv  dringt,  dass  alkif  iDcu  nicht  da»  Haupt  telbst  iat,  nur  in  einem 
dbioltUen  Ahh&ngiglceUs-vtrhiUtnisi  ssu  Ihm  stehend  gedaeht  irtrd,  iL  19.' 

f  Ibid.  *£ine  Lehre,  welche  den  Menschen  in  religioser  Hinsicht  tou 
seinem  nattlrlicben  bUrgerlichon  Sein,  von  der  materiellen  Natnr  abhiuigi|^ 
machte,  nnd  sein  religidaes  Heil  dnrch  die  reinieende  und  heiligende  Kraft, 
die  man  den  Elementen  und  Substanzen  der  Welt  zuschrieb,  den  Einfloas 
der  Himmel8-o5rper,  das  natttrlich  Reine  im  Unterscbied  von  dem  f&r  nnreiii 
Gehaltenen  Termittelt  werden  liess,  setzte  die  aroix^M  rov  K6ff/Jiov  an  dieselbe 
Stelle,  welche  nnr  Christos  als  Erldser  faaben  soUte.  In  diesem  Sinne  werden 
Y.  8  die  oToixcTa  rod  KSvfuv  nnd  Christus  einander  gegeniibergesteUt.  Das 
ist  die  Philosophie  in  dem  Sinne  in  welcbem  das  Wesen  der  I^ilosophie  als 
Weltweisheit  bezeichnet  wird,  ab  die  Wissenschaft,  die  es  mit  den  aroixna 
rov  K6cfiov  zn  thun  hat.  Als  solche  ist  sie  anch  nnr  eine  cci^  hrdni,  eine 
blosse  wapdfioc'is  rw¥  iarBpArmv,' 

*  Ibid.  p.  370 :  *  Der  transcendenten  Cbristologie  dieser  Briefe  nnd  ihrer 
daranf  bemhenden  Anschaunng  von  dem  alles  umfassenden  und  fiber  alles 
fibergreifenden  Charakter  des  Christ«nthums  ist  es  ganz  gemiiss,  dass  sie  in 
der  Lehre  von  der  Beseligung  der  Menschen  auf  eine  tlberzeitlidie  Vorber- 
bestimmung  zuriickgehen,  Eph.  i.  4,  f.* 
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heathenism  and  Judaism «;  the  second,  the  re-creative  power 
of  the  grace  of  Christ  \  In  hoth  Epistles  the  Church  is  con- 
sidered as  a  vast  spiritual  society  <^  which,  besides  embracing  as 
its  heritage  all  races  of  the  world,  pierces  the  veil  of  the  unseen, 
and  includes  the  families  of  heaven  ^  in  its  majestic  compass. 
Of  this  society  Christ  is  the  Head  ^  and  it  is  '  His  Body,  the 
fulness  of  Him  That  fiUeth  all  in  all.'  Christ  is  the  predestined 
point  of  unity  in  which  earth  and  heaven,  Jew  and  Gentile, 
meet  and  are  one  ^.  Christ's  Death  is  the  triumph  of  peace  in 
the  spiritual  world.  Peace  with  God  is  secured  through  the 
taking  away  of  the  law  of  condemnation  by  the  dying  Christ, 
Who  nails  it  to  His  Cross  and  openly  triumphs  over  the  powers 
of  darkness  P.  Peace  among  men  is  secured,  because  the  Cross 
is  the  centre  of  the  regenerated  world,  as  of  the  moral  imiverse  \ 
Divided  races,  religions,  nationalities,  classes,  meet  beneath  the 
Cross ;  they  embrace  as  brethren ;  they  are  fused  into  one  vast 
society  which  is  held  together  by  an  Indwelling  Presence,  re- 
flected in  the  general  sense  of  boundless  indebtedness  to  a 
transcendent  Love^.     Hence  in  these  Epistles  such   marked 

*  Banr,  Yorlesungen,  p.  373 :  *  So  ist .  . .  anch  die  absolate  Erhabenbeit 
des  Ghristentbums  Uber  Judenthum  and  Heidenthum  ansgesprochen.  Beide 
verfaalten  rich  gleich  negativ  (bat  by  no  means  in  the  same  degree)  znm  Chris- 
tentham,  das  ihnen  gegenliber  6  x6yos  r^t  iXiiBtias  ist  Eph.  i.  13,  oder  ^s 
im  Gegensatz  Ton  vkStos  (▼.  8).  Die  Jaden  and  die  Heiden  waren  wegen  der 
allgemeinen  Stindhaftigkeit  dem  g&ttJichen  Zom  yerfidlen,  Eph.  ii.  3.  Der 
religiose  Charakter  des  Heidenthams  wird  noch  besonders  dadarch  bezeichnet, 
dass  die  Heiden  &9coi  4p  r^  K6<rfup  sind  (ii.  12),  icKorotfidyoi  rp  Utayoitf  6m*s 
(it.  18),  ianiWoTptufUyoi  t^s  ^w^s  rod  Oeov  81&  r^y  Syvotav  rj^y  oS^or  itf 
ainoa  (iT.  18),  vcptirarovrrci  Kork  rhv  ed&va  rod  K6afiou  roinw  jccrr^k  rhv 
ipXoma  T^f  i^ovaltis  rov  L4pos  (ii.  2).  Beiden  Religionen  gegenliber  ist  das 
Christenthum  die  absolute  Religion.  Ver  dbiolute  Charakter  des  CktisUaur 
thumt  sdbtt  aher  iat  hedingi  durch  die  Person  Christi.' 

^  CoL  iii.  9;  Eph.  It.  21  sqq.;  cf.  Ibid.  ii.  8-10.  Baar,  Yorlesnngen, 
p.  370 :  '  Die  Gnade  ist  das  den  Menschen  durch  den  Glauben  an  Christus 
neu  schaffende  Princip.  Etwas  Neues  muss  namlich  der  Mensch  durch 
das  Christenthum  weiden.' 

«  CoL  i.  5,  6 :  rod  thorfy^Xiov^  rod  •wapSmos  tls  i/MS,  icaBiff  ira2  iy  woprl 
ry  ic6cf»i^f  Kcd  firri  Kopwoipopo^fifyov.  Eph.  i.  13.  ^  Eph.  iii.  15. 

■  Eph.  i.  29,  23  :  airrhy  iSwirc  jcc^oXV  Mp  vivra  r-p  iKit\ri<rl^  Ijru  i<rr\ 
TO  ewfM  abrov,  rh  wk-fffwfui  rod  wd»ra  iv  irwrt  vkfipoufityov,  t.  30. 

'  Ibid.  Ter.  10 :  dvouce^aAaievdrcurOcu  rii  vilrra  iv  r^  Xpiarif,  rd  re  iy  rtSs 
ohpayois  irol  r&  M  rrjs  yris'  i»  ain^,  iv  $  iced  iiekripti^rifMy, 

»  CoL  ii.  14,  15. 

^  Col.  i.  20,  21 :  81'  atrrov  iwoKaruWdlcu  rh  vdrra  tls  aMp,  €lpriiwroiinras 
Zth  rod  eS/ioros  rw  irravpov  a^od,  81*  abrod,  cfrt  rh  M  r^s  y^St  cfrc  rh  iv 
Tois  oh/HUfo7s. 

1  Ibid.  iii.  II :  obx  Iri *EAA)7i'  koI  ^lovSeubs,  vtpirofi^  koI  iucpofiwrrta,  fidp^ 
fiaffos,  XkCBtis,  MfkoSf  4\t^pos'  &AA&  rh  itdrra  iced  iw  Twn  Xpurrds,    Ob- 
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emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  unity  of  the  Body  of  Chiiat  ^ ;  sinoe 
the  reunion  of  mond  beings  shews  forth  Christ's  Personal  Glory. 
Christ  is  the  Unifier.  An  Christ  in  £Us  Passion  is  the  Combiner 
and  Beoonciler  of  all  things  in  earth  and  heaven;  so  He  ascends 
to  heaven,  He  descends  to  hell  on  His  errand  of  reconciliation 
and  combination  \  He  institutes  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church  ^ ; 
He  is  the  Root  from  which  her  life  springs^  the  Foundation  on 
which  her  superstructure  rests  i^ ;  He  is  the  quickening,  oi^n- 
izing,  Catholicizing  Principle  within  her  o.  The  closest  of  natural 
ties  is  the  chosen  symbol  of  His  relation  to  her;  she  is  His 
bride.  For  her,  in  His  love,  He  gave  Himself  to  death,  that 
He  might  sanctify  her  by  the  cleansing  virtue  of  His  baptism, 
and  might  so  present  her  to  Himself,  her  Lord, — ^blameless, 

tenre  the  morel  inferences  in  Ten.  13-14,  the  measure  of  ciharitj  being 
KcA^i  niai  6  Xptffrhs  ix'P^^^'^<*  ^f*^-  Espedally  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  re- 
conciled beneath  the  Cross,  because  the  Cross  canceUed  the  obligatorinesa  of 
the  ceremonial  law.    Eph.  ii.  14-17  :  avrhs  ydp  ivritfli  uplini  rifuu^,  6  wotiems 

avrcv,  rhif  v^itov  rw  iirroKQif  iv  Biyfuurit  Kwrmprf4tfrasr  tw  Tohs  Ho  lerlfji  4^ 
4avr^  cfs  (iva  Kaivhi'  tufd^mvov^  vowv  9tp4iir^y,  icol  itwoKvraWd^p  ro^f  iififardpcfos 
iif  iv\  trAfAOTi  Tip  6c^  9tk  rod  trraupov,  Aronrrctyof  riiy  tx^poif  ir  airr^. 

k  Baur,  Christenthum,  p.  1x9 :  '  Die  Einheit  ist  das  eigentliche  Wesen  der 
Kirche,  diese  Einheit  ist  mit  alien  zu  ihr  gehorenden  Momenten  durch  das 
Christentham  gegeben,  es  ist  Ein  Leib,  Ein  Geist,  Ein  Herr,  Ein  Glaube,  Eioe 
Taufe  u.  s.  w.  Eph.  iv.  4,  f. . . . .  Yon  diesem  Punkte  aus  steigt  die  Anschauung 
hoher  hinauf,  bis  dahin,  wo  der  Grand  aller  Einheit  liegt.  Die  einigende, 
eine  aligemeine  Gemeinschaft  stiftende  Kraft  des  Todes  Christi  lasst  sich  nur 
daraus  begroifen,  dan  Christat  uberhaupt  der  aUes  tragendo  und  zumm- 

menhaUende  Ceatralpunkte  des  ganzen  Universums  ht Die  Cluistologie 

der  Beiden  Briefe  hangt  aufs  Innigste  zusammen  mit  dem  in  der  unmittel- 
baren  Gegenwart  gegebenen  Bediirfniss  der  Einigang  in  der  Idee  der  Binen, 
alle  Unterschiede  und  Gegensatze  in  sich  aufhebenden  Kirche.  Es  ist,  wenn 
wir  uns  in  die  Anschauungsweise  dieser  Briefe  hineinversetzen,  schon  ein 
acht  katholisches  Bewusstsein  das  sich  in  ihnen  ausspricht.'  This  may  be 
fully  admitted  without  accepting  Baui^s  conclusions  as  to  the  date  and 
authorship  of  the  two  Epistles. 

1  Eph.  iv.  10 :  6  Karafihs,  avris  4crt  icol  6  iivafiiis  trtpitm  wdtrrcnf  rS» 
obpay&p,  Xya  ir\rip<i<rp  rk  jrdvrcu 

"»  Tbid.  vers.  1I-13 :  ical  ainht  tttoK^  rohs  ii\¥  ixoarSXovs,  robs  8i  »po- 
^ras,  rohs  Zk  ficr/ytKurrits,  robs  Zk  wotfidyas  iced  StScuriniXovr,  wp6t  rhr 
Karapritrfihp  r&y  aytvy,  tls  fpyoy  9uucoyias,  tis  oticoSo/iiV  top  ffi&futros  rod 
Xpiarov'  fi^XP^  Karaan4\(rwii.ey  ol  irdyrts  tls  riiy  Mrip-a  r^s  wiartois  koI 
rrjs  iiriyy^fvs  rod  Tlov  rod  Btod,  tls  &ySpa  riKitow,  €ts  fUrpoy  iiXMcias  rod 
vKrip^fiaros  rod  Xpiorod, 

"  Col.  ii.  7  :  ippt(c»fi4yot  icol  itoiKoZoyLoipiwoi  h  oJbr^, 

o  Eph.  iv.  15,  16:  &  XpiarhSf  i^  oZ  way  rh  ffWfut  trvyapftoXoyo^/ityoy  icol 
avn$i$ai6n€yoy  Sih,  vdtrns  cupris  rris^  ^^Xopvylas,  Kor'  iydpytiay  iy  ^erp^ 
iybs  ixdffrov  fiipovs,  riiy  tUi^rio-ty  rod  ff^ftaros  itoittrcu  tls  oUoBofAiiy  4atrrov 
'iyiiydwp.    Col.  ii.  19.  C^  r\ 
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immaculate,  glorious  p.  And  thus  He  is  the  Standard  of  per- 
fection with  which  she  must  struggle  to  correspond.  Her  mem- 
bers must  grow  up  unto  Him  in  all  things.  Accordingly,  not 
to  mention  the  great  passage,  already  referred  to,  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians,  Jesus  Christ  is  said  in  that  Epistle  to  possess 
the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  other  attributes  of  Deity  4.  In 
the  allusions  to  the  Three  Most  Holy  Persons,  which  so  remark- 
ably underlie  the  structure  and  surface-thought  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  Jesus  Christ  is  associated  most  significantly 
with  the  Father  and  the  Spirits  He  is  the  Invisible  King, 
Whose  slaves  Christians  are,  and  Whose  Will  is  to  be  obeyed  ■. 
The  kingdom  of  God  is  His  kingdom  * ;  the  Church  is  subject 
to  Him  u.  He  is  the  Object  of  Christian  study,  and  of  Christian 
hope^.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  it  is  expressly  said 
that  all  created  beings  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  in  hell,  when 
His  triumph  is  complete,  shall  acknowledge  the  majesty  even  of 
His  Human  Nature  y.  The  preaching  of  the  Qospel  is  described 
as  the  preachmg  Christ  \  Death  is  a  blessing  for  the  Christian, 
since  by  death  he  gains  the  eternal  presence  of  Christ  \  The 
Philippians  are  specially  privileged  in  being  permitted,  not 
merely  to  believe  on  Christy  but  to  suffer  for  Him  \    The  Apostle 

P  Eph.  V.  35-37  :  h  Xpttrrhs  irY^mifft  riiv  iitkknvlaaff  koX  kavrlv  %apil»K99 
Mp  tJnris'  fra  ain^y  kyi/urpt  KoBapltras  r^  Xowrp^  rw  08arot  iv  ^fAari^  Xva 
wapturr^oy  aMfv  iavr^  Ii^So^ok,  r^v  iitK\7i<riayf  fi^  f^oucrar  inriKoy  ^  ^vrlSa 
4  Ti  r«y  roiovrup,  &AX*  Va  ^  kyia  not  Afimfios. 

4  Col.  ii.  3:  iy  f  (icrl  wdtn-ts  ol  Briacwpol  r^f  ffo^las  «cal  rqf  yy^ctcts 
iarSKfw^t.     Ibid.  i.  19,  ii.  9. 

'  Eph.  i.  3 :  Uar^p  rod  Kvplov.  Ibid.  ver.  6 :  ^y  ry  IfyamifAiy^.  Ibid. 
▼er.  13  :  iff^payttrOrirt  t^  nrev/Aorr.  Ibid.  ii.  18  :  Si*  tArav  IxoAicv  r^y  xpoc" 
aryery^r  ol  iLfii^6rti>oi  4p  M  Tlyt6fAart  irpbs  rhy  IKtrcpo.  Ibid.  iii.  6 :  (rvy 
m\iip6yonu,  mU  ava-ffwfux,  ira)  Wfifiiroxoi,  where  the  Father  Whose  heirs  we 
are,  the  Son  of  Whose  Body  we  are  members,  the  Spirit  of  Whose  gifts  we 
partake,  seem  to  be  glanced  at  by  the  adjectiyes  denoting  our  relationship 
to  the  ^voryTcX/o.    Cf.  Ibid.  iii.  14-17. 

*  Ibid.  vi.  6 :  fi^  kot*  6<pdaKfU)9ov\tlaaf  &s  Mpotiwdp^VKOif  &AA*  &s  BovXm 
rod  Xpi<rr6v. 

*  Ibid.  V.  5 :  iy  Tfi  fiatriX^l^  rov  Xpiarov  koI  6cov.  Col.  i.  13 :  tV  fi^ 
aiXt(ay  rov  Tlov  r^s  &ydinis  ainuv. 

■  Eph.  r.  24:  if  iKK\.riff(a  inrorriactrai  ry  Xpiffrf. 

*  Ibid.  iT.  30;  i.  13. 

y  Phil.  ii.  10:  Xya  iy  t^  6y6/Mri  *In<roD  iray  y6yv  Kdfi}^  irovpaytuy  md 
ivrytl^y  koI  xarax^oyioty.   Cf.  St.  Cyril  Alex.  Thes.  p.  128, 

*  Ibid.  i.  16 :  rhy  Xptarhy  KvrtKyyfKKovviy,  Ibid,  yet,  18 :  Xpirrhs  Koray^ 
yiXXtrm. 

*  Ibid.  ver.  33  :  4wiOvfitay  txoty  *U  rh  ii^aAvtrai,  KoJt  ohy  Xpitrr^  cTi'ai. 

^  Ibid.  rer.  39 :  bfjuv  4xctp^<^^n  rh  ^^p  Xptarov,  o&  /i6yoy  rh  tls  wrhy  rtuT" 
rw^ty,  &AA4  iBflU  rh  Mp  oinw  wd^x*^*  r^  T 
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trusts  in  Jesus  Christ  that  it  will  he  possible  to  send  Timothy 
to  Philippi<^.  He  contrasts  the  selfishness  of  ordinary  Chiia- 
tians  with  a  disinterestedness  that  seeks  the  things  (it  is  not 
said  of  God,  but)  of  Christ  \  The  Christian  '  boast'  or  '  glory' 
centres  in  Christ,  as  did  the  Jewish  in  the  Law  ^ ;  the  Apostle 
had  counted  all  his  Jewish  privileges  as  dung  that  he  might  win 
Christ  ^ ;  Christ  strengthens  him  to  do  all  things  S ;  Christ  will 
one  day  change  thb  body  of  our  humiliation,  that  it  may  become 
of  like  form  with  the  Body  of  His  glory,  according  to  the  enei^ 
of  His  ability  even  to  subdue  all  things  unto  EUmself  ^.  In  this 
Epistle,  as  in  those  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Apostle  is  far  from 
pursuing  any  one  line  of  doctrinal  statement:  moral  exhor- 
tations, interspersed  with  allusions  to  persons  and  matters  of 
interest  to  himself  and  to  the  Philippians,  constitute  the  staple 
of  his  letter.  And  yet  how  constant  are  the  references  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  how  inconsistent  are  they,  taken  as  a  whole,  with 
any  conception  of  His  Person  which  denies  His  Divinity ! 

The  Pastoral  Epistles  are  distinguished,  not  merely  by  the 
specific  directions  which  they  contain  respecting  the  Chnstian 
luerarchy  and  religious  societies  in  the  apostolical  Church  i, 
but  also  and  especially  by  the  stress  which  they  lay  upon  the 
vital  distinction  between  heresy  and  orthodoxy  l^.    Each  of  these 

«  Phil.  ii.  19  :  iXirl(v  hh  h  Kvpl^  *Ii}<roi;,  Tifi6$€0P  rax^w  Wju^  ilfur. 
'  Ibid.  ver.  21 :   ol  wdtrrts  yilp  t&  lovrtty  (iiTowriy,  06  rk  rov  Xfurrmf 
*lnaov, 

*  Ibid.  iiL  3  :  Kiwx^fi*yoi  h  Xpurr^  'Iriffov, 

f  Ibid.  yer.  8 :  81*  hv  rk  wdyra  i(nfuA0riy  xal  ^ywfuu  irte6fiaXA  cZmu,  Im 

■  Ibid.  iv.  13 :  wdrra  Icx^  ^^  '''V  if^^watiovrrl  fu  Xpurr^. 

^  Ibid.  iii.  2 1 :  ts  /ut Tcurxij/MTio-ci  rh  a&fut  t^s  Tarciyi^f«f  ^/t&p,  c2s  rh 
ywiaBtu  mnh  cififufp^v  rS  ff^fiari  rris  Z6^fis  airrov,  xark  rify  Mffy^tnw  rw 
tivwr$ai  ubrbv  iral  tirorJ^ai  iaur^  rh  Tdtrra, 

i  I  Tim.  iii.  iv.  v. ;  Tit.  i.  5-9 ;  ii.  i-io,  &c. 

^  St  PauVs  Unguage  implies  that  the  true  faith  is  to  the  soul  iniiat  tbe 
most  necessary  conditions  of  health  are  to  the  body,  lytalyowa  9tia«rKttXta 
(i  Tim.  i.  10 ;  Tit.  i.  9 ;  iL  i) ;  so  x6yos  6yi^s  (Tit.  ii.  8),  X^ot  dyudptwr^s 
(3  Tim.  i.  13).  Thus  the  orthodox  teaching  is  styled  i  KoXii  iZaaiuAia 
(z  Tim.  iy.  6),  or  simply  ^  ZiSaaKoXia  (Ibid.  vi.  i),  as  though  no  other 
deserved  the  name.  Any  deviation  {irtpo^i^aa-KoXup,  Ibid.  i.  3 ;  vi.  3)  is 
self-condemned  as  being  such.  Tbe  heretic  prefers  his  own  self-choeen 
private  way  to  the  universally-received  doctrine ;  he  is  to  be  cat  off,  after 
two  admonitions,  from  the  communion  of  the  Church  (Tit.  iii.  10)  on  tbe 
ground  that  i^iffrparrcu  6  rotovros,  kaI  afMprdim,  &p  ainoKardicpvros  (Ibid.)b 
Heresy  is  spoken  of  by  turns  as  a  crime  and  a  misfortune,  ircpl  r^p  vtarta^ 
ituwdyritrcuf  (i  Tim.  i.  19);  ArcirXai^^a'air  iarh  r^s  vitrruts  (Ibid.  vi.  10)  ; 
wtpl  T^y  iX^Otiay  ^trr6xn9oM  (2  Tim.  ii.  18).  Deeper  error  is  cbaFacteriied 
in  severer  terms,  iatoct'iiffoinM  r^f  Worcws^  vpoaixorr^s  WMi/uuri  wX/ipts 
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lines  of  teaching  radiates  from  a  most  exalted  conception  of 
ChriGt's  Person,  whether  He  is  the  Source  of  ministerial  power^, 
or  the  Snn  and  Centre-point  of  orthodox  truth  ™  In  stating 
the  doctrine  of  redemption  these  Epistles  insist  strongly  upon 
its  universality  >>.  The  whole  world  was  redeemed  in  the  inten- 
tion of  Christ,  however  that  intention  might  be  limited  in  effect 
by  the  will  of  man.  As  the  theories,  Judaising  and  Gnostic, 
which  confined  the  benefits  of  Christ's  redemptive  work  to' races 
or  classes,  were  more  or  less  Humanitarian  in  their  estimate 
of  His  Person ;  so  along  with  the  recognition  of  a  world- 
embracing  redemption  was  found  the  belief  in  a  Divine  Ee- 
deemer.  Accordingly  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  the  Divinity 
of  our  Lord  is  taught  both  in  express  terms  o  and  by  tacit 
implication.  His  functions  as  the  Awarder  of  indulgence  and 
mercy  P,  His  living  invisible  Presence  in  the  Church  4,  His 
active  providence  over  His  servants,  and  His  ready  aid  in 

ica2  8i8cunKaX(ous  BeufAoy'wi^ ....  MmarnipiwriUwuv  rV  <2*ay  avy^thfirtw  «.r.X. 
(i  Tim.  It.  i,  2);  0^01  dtfOdrravrai  r^  &A.i}6<(f,  &i^pwvoi  Karff0apfuvoi  rhp 
yovK,  Mnifiot  wtpi  -r^tf  wlffnv  (2  Tim.  iii.  8) ;  Mi  r^s  iiXtidttas  t^v  dueoj^y 
hro^rpS^aufftp,  ^2  M  robs  ti^$ws  iKTpmrl\9orrM  (Ibid.  It.  4).  Heresy  eata 
iti  way  into  the  spiritual  body  like  a  gangrene,  6  X&yoi  avrStv  in  y^rry^va 
voii^p  c|fi  (Ibid.  ii.  17).  It  is  observable  that  throughout  these  Epistles 
wUrns  is  not  the  subjectiTe  apprehension,  but  the  objective  body  of  truth ; 
txotjides  qud  creditvr,  but  the  Faith.  And  the  Church  is  er^os  koI  iZptUm/m 
rqt  iAi|0c/af  (i  Tim.  iii.  15).  This  truth,  which  the  Church  supports,  is 
already  embodied  in  a  Aworiwuffis  irYiatv6rrmv  \6y»p{%  Tim.  i.  13). 

'  I  Tim.  i.  12:  $4fityos  cis  SicuroWoj^.  2  Tim.  ii.  3:  irrpaTi^'njf  *lrj<rov 
Xpurrov.  So  when  the  young  widows  who  have  entered  into  the  Order 
of  widows  wish  to  marry  again,  this  is  represented  as  an  offence  against 
Christ,  with  Whom  they  have  entered  into  a  personal  engagement,  Sroy 
7^  icarflurr^yi(itrc0<ri  rov  XpiffraXi,  yunuy  BiKovcWf  ixwirai  KfAita^  Srt  r^y 
irp^hjjy  wlffriv  iiBirriiray  (l  Tim.  v.  II,  12). 

™  I  Tim.  vi.  3,  where  moral  and  social  truth  is  specially  in  question. 

n  Ibid.  ii.  3.  Intercession  is  to  be  offered  for  all.  rovro  yhp  Ko^hy  irol 
dar^Satroy  iw^wuiy  rov  Xtrr^pos  ^/A&y  Ocov,  ts  rdyras  iiyBpAvovs  BtKu  ct^yfu 
Koi  cir  htifywrtv  kKiii^ias  i\6*iy.  cTi  yiip  Btbs,  *U  ircd  fitalrris  6«oS  icol 
iofBpdhrur,  Mpmwos  Xpurrhs  *lriaovSf  6  9oifs  ieunhy  kyriXvrpov  Mp  vdyrtoy, 
Cf.  Ibid.  iv.  10;  Tit.  ii,  ii. 

^  l^t.  ii.  13  :  rod  firydKov  6«ov  ical  Xmrripos  iiftSfy  *lfiorov  Xpurrov, 

P  I  Tim.  i.  16:  81&  rovro  ^fi^ftvr,  tya  iy  ifuA  wp^^  ^v8fi{irreu  *Ii}o-oGy 
Xptffrhs  rity  wmror  lAOKpoBviday.  Cf.  ver.  1 3.  Compare  the  intercession  for 
the  (apparently)  deceased  Onesiphorus :  i^ri  afrry  6  K6ptos  tbptiy  lA«of  vap^ 
Kvpiov  iy  iKtiyii  rp  ^fi^pf  (1  Tim.  i.  18) ;  where  the  second  Kvptos  also  must 
be  Jesus  Christ  the  Judge,  at  Whose  Hands  St.  Paul  himself  expects  to 
reodve  the  crown  of  righteousness  (Ibid.  iv.  8). 

4  Observe  the  remarkable  adjurations,  ^lOfAopr^fuu  iy^vtoy  rov  6coS  Kot 
Kvpiov  'Ii}<rov  Xpiorov  koI  rAy  ^icAcitrwv  i,yy4\my  (I  Tim.  v.  21);  irapa77eAA« 
am  4yAwu»f  rov  ^9ov  rw  (ttoroiwyros  r&  in&rro,  jcol  Xpurrov  *Jtiaov  rov 
Itaprtvfffyrorros  M  Xloyriov  Hi\drov  t^f  jcoX^r  6fA0^oyiay  (Ibid.  vi.  13)^  OqIc 
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trouble  1^,  are  introduced  naturally  as  fiuniliar  topics.  And  if 
the  Manhood  of  the  One  Mediator  is  prominently  alluded  to 
as  being  the  instrument  of  His  Mediation*,  His  Fre-existenee 
ia  a  Higher  Nature  is  as  clearly  intimated  ^. 

After  what  has  already  been  said  on  the  prominenoe  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  in  the  Epistle  to  the  HelHrews, 
it  may  suffice  here  to  remark  that  the  power  ^  of  His  Priestly 
Mediation  as  there  insisted  on,  although  exhibited  in  His 
glorified  Humanity,  does  of  itself  imply  a  superhuman  Person- 
ality. This  indeed  is  more  than  hinted  at  in  the  terms  of 
the  comparison  which  is  instituted  between  Melchisedec  and 
His  Divine  Antitype.  History  records  nothing  of  the  pajrests, 
of  the  descent,  of  the  birth,  or  of  the  death  of  Melchisedec; 
he  appears  in  the  sacred  narrative  as  if  he  had  no  banning 
of  days  or  end  of  life.  In  this  he  is  '  made  like  unto  the  Son 
of  Gkid,'  with  His  eternal  Pre-existence  and  His  endless  days^. 
This  Eternal  Christ  can  save  to  the  uttermost,  because  He 
has  a  Priesthood  that  is  unchangeable,  since  it  is  based  on 
His  Own  Everlasting  Being  '. 

In  short,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that,  as  the  Mediator,  Christ  is 
Qod  and  Man,  St.  Paul's  language  about  Him  is  explained  by 
its  twofold  drift.  On  the  one  hand,  the  true  force  of  the 
distinction  between  'One  God'  and  'One  Lord'  or  'One  Mediator' 
becomes  apparent  in  those  passages,  where  Christ  in  His  as- 
sumed Manhood  is  for  the  moment  in  contrast  with  the  Un- 
incarnate  Deity  of  the  Father  7.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
only  possible  to  read  the  great  Christological  passages  of  the 
AposUe  without  doing  violence  to  the  plain  force  of  his  lan- 
guage, when  we  believe  that  Christ  is  Qod.  Doubtless  the 
Chnst  of  St.  Paul  is  shrouded  in  mystery ;  but  could  any  real 
intercourse  between  God  and  man  have  been  re-established 
which  should  be  wholly  unmysterious  ?    Strip  Christ  of  His 

'  a  Tim.  iv.  17:  6  8i  K^pt^s  fiot  vaf)^^^,  md  iy^w4fi»Kr4  fu,  Snd. 
ver.  18 1  ^{tctrai  /ic  6  ISMpios  iarh  irtanhs  ipyov  wonipov. 

•  I  Tim.  ii.  5. 

*  Ibid.  iii.  16.  Baar,  Yorlesungen,  p.  351 :  'Mensch  wird  zwar  Christus 
aiudrttcklich  genannt  (i  Tim.  ii.  5)  aber  von  einem  menschlichen  Subject 
kann  doch  eigeotlich  nicht  gesagt  werden  i^at^fpuBri  4»  eapicU  £s  passt 
diess  nor  fiir  ein  hoheres  Ubermenschliches  Wescn.' 

^  Heb.  vii.  75  :  ctle(tiv  fls  rh  namtKh  d^forai. 

^  Heb.  Tii.  3 :  itrdrwp,  4m^««P»  iiy^ytaXSytrr^r  ftlgr*  Apx^r  ^fupStp^  m4t< 
(Wqr  riKos  lx«*''  ii^fiotwfidtKts  Bk  r^  Ti^  rov  Bfov, 

'  Ibid.  Ten.  24,  25 :  d  8i,  Siei  rh  fi4tftip  ainhv  tls  rhtf  mSfva,  iarapdfitfrw 


T  1  Ow.  Tiii.  6 ;  Eph,  iT.  6 ;  1  Tim.  n.  j.  ,„,„, ,,GoOgle, 
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Godhead  that  you  may  denude  Him  of  mystery,  and  what 
becomes,  I  do  not  say  of  particular  texts,  but  of  all  the  most 
characteristic  teaching  of  St  Paul  \  Substitute,  if  you  can^ 
throughout  any  one  Epistle  the  name  of  the  first  of  ihe  saints 
or  of  the  highest  among  the  angels,  for  the  Name  of  the  Divine 
Bedeemer,  and  see  how  it  reads.  Accept  the  Apostle's  implied 
challenge.  Imagine  for  a  moment  that  Paul  was  crucified  for 
you;  that  you  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  Paul 2;  that 
wisdom,  holmess,  redemption,  come  from  an  Apostle  who,  saint 
though  he  be,  is  only  a  brother-man.  Conceive  that  the  Apostle 
ascends  for  a  moment  his  Master's  throne ;  that  he  says  ana- 
thema to  any  who  loves  not  the  Apostle  Paul ;  that  he  is 
bent  upon  bringing  every  thought  captive  to  the  obedience 
of  Paul;  that  he  announces  that  in  Paul  are  hid  all  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge;  that  ii&stead  of  protesting  'We 
preach  not  ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  and  ourselves 
your  servants  for  Jesus'  sake,'  he  could  say,  'Paul  is  the  end 
of  the  law  to  eveiy  one  that  believeth.'  Can  you  conceive  it  % 
What  then  is  it  in  the  Name  of  Christ  which  renders  this 
language,  when  it  is  applied  to  Him,  other  than  unintelligible 
or  intolerable)  Why  is  it  that  when  coupled  with  any 
other  name,  however  revered  and  saintly,  the  words  of  Paul 
respecting  Jesus  Christ  must  seem  not  merely  strained,  but 
exaggerated  and  blasphemous)  It  is  not  that  truth  answers 
to  truth,  that  all  through  these  Epistles,  and  not  merely  in 
particular  assertions,  there  is  an  underlying  idea  of  Christ's 
Divinity  which  is  taken  for  granted,  as  being  the  very  soul 
and  marrow  of  the  entire  series  of  doctrines  1  that  when  this 
is  lost  sight  of,  all  is  misshapen  and  dislocated?  that  when 
this  is  recognised,  all  falls  into  its  place  as  the  exhibition  of 
infinite  Power  and  Mercy,  clothed  in  a  vesture  of  humiliation 
and  sacrifice,  and  devoted  to  the  succour  and  enlightenment 
of  man) 

4.  It  is  with  the  prominent  features  of  St.  Paul's  charac- 
teristic teaching  as  with  the  general  drift  of  his  great  Epistles ; 
they  irresistibly  imply  a  Christ  Who  is  Divine. 

(a)  Every  reader  of  the  New  Testament  associates  St.  Paul 
with  a  special  advocacy  of  the  necessity  of  faith  as  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  man's  justification  before  God.  What  is 
this  '  faith '  of  St  Paul  1  It  is  in  experience  the  most  simple  of 

*  I  Cor.  i.  13 :  fi^  IlavAos  4ffTmfp^  dsrip  ^fiuy ;  $  us  rh  6yMui  IladXou 
ifitarrlffihiTt ;  .^itized  by  GoOqIc 
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the  movements  of  the  soul ;  and  yet,  if  analysed,  it  turns  out 
to  be  one  of  the  most  complex  among  the  religious  ideas  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  word  vivris  implies,  first  of  all,  both 
faithfulness  and  confidence  ^ ;  but  religious  confidence  is  closely 
allied  to  belief,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  persuasion  that  some  unseen 
fact  is  true  \  And  this  belief,  having  for  its  object  the  unseen, 
is  opposed  by  St.  Paul  to  *  sight  «.*  It  is  fed  by,  or  rather 
it  is  in  itself,  a  higher  intuition  than  any  of  which  nature  is 
capable  ;  it  is  the  continuous  exercise  of  a  new  sense  of  spiritual 
truth  with  which  man  has  been  endowed  by  grace.  It  is  indeed 
a  spiritual  second-sight;  and  yet  reason  hieis  ancillary  duties 
towards  it.  Reason  may  prepare  the  way  of  faith  in  the  soul 
by  removing  intellectual  obstacles  to  its  claims;  or  she  may 
arrange,  digest,  explain,  systematiase,  and  so  express  the  intui- 
tions of  finith  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  a  particular  locality 
or  time.  This  active  intellectual  appreciation  of  the  object- 
matter  of  faith,  which  analyses,  discusses,  combines,  infers,  is 
by  no  means  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  Christian  souL  It  is 
a  special  grace  or  accomplishment,  which  belongs  only  to  a 
small  fraction  of  the  whole  body  of  the  faithfuL  Their  faith 
is  supplemented  by  what  St.  Paul  terms,  in  this  peculiar  sense, 
*■  knowledge  <^.'  Faith  itself,  by  which  the  soul  lives,  is  mainly 
passive,  at  least  in  respect  of  its  intellectual  ingredients :  the 
believing  soul  may  or  may  not  apprehend  with  scientific  accuracy 
that  which  its  faith  receives.  The  '  word  of  knowledge,'  that  is, 
the  power  of  analysis  and  statement  which  is  wielded  by  theo- 
logical science,  is  thus  a  distinct  gift,  of  great  value  to  the 
Church,  although  certainly  not  of  absolute  necessity  for  all 

*  Rom.  iii.  3.  •wUrris  6co&  is  the  faithfolnesB  of  God  in  ftooomplishing 
His  promises.  Cf.  •wntths  6  %96s,  i  Cor.  1.9;!  These.  ▼.  34.  irUrrts  is 
confidence  in  God,  Rom.  !▼.  19,  ao ;  as  vtrfffTcv/tai,  'I  hare  been  entnuted 
with'  (Gal.  ii.  7;  i  Tim.  i.  11). 

*>  The  transition  is  obsenrable  in  Rom.  vi.  8 :  ct  8i  ircMro^cy  uhv  Xpurr^ 
viirre^o/icr  8ti  koX  cvCh<rofjLtv  abr^.  For  belief  in  the  truth  of  an  unseen 
fact  upon  human  testimony,  of.  i  Cor.  zi.  18 :   hco^  ax^^t'f^  ^^  ^i^ 

c  a  Cor.  ▼.  7  :  Zih  wtor^afs  yiip  v^pnrarovfMi^,  off  Ziii  ^tiws. 

A  I  Cor.  xiL  8 :  iw^  8i  [9ihnat]  K6yot  yt^Atrws,  twrk  rh  aM  nptSfio. 
2  Cor.  viii.  7  :  ^r  weunl  wtptaatiw*^  ir(<rrci,  koI  X^tv*  aal  7r^0Vt.  So  in 
I  Cor.  xiii.  9  vatra  ri  yvwvis  evidently  means  intellectual  appreciation  of 
the  highest  revealed  truths,  of  which  it  is  said  in  ver.  8  that  lucrapyvM^rra*. 
Of  course  this  yvAtrtt  was  from  the  first  capable  of  being  abused ;  only,  when 
it  is  so  abused,  to  the  hindrance  of  Divine  truth,  the  Apostle  maintains 
that  it  does  not  deserve  the  name  (Arri0^«'c<f  iHff  fnj9mif^fu»  yv^rwmt. 
I  Tim.  VL  ao).  _  _  ^ 
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Christians.  But '  without  faith'  itself,  *•  it  is  impossible  to  please 
God;'  and  in  its  simplest  fonns,  faith  pre-supposes  a  procla- 
mation of  its  object  by  the  agency  of  preaching  o.  Sometimes 
indeed  the  word  preached  does  not  profit,  'not  being  mixed 
with  faith  in  them  that  hear  it  V  But  when  the  soul  in 
very  truth  responds  to  the  message  of  God,  the  complete  re- 
sponsive act  of  faith  is  threefold.  This  act  proceeds  simul- 
taneously from  the  intelligence,  from  the  heart,  and  from  the 
will  of  the  believer.  His  intelligence  recognises  the  unseen 
object  as  a  fact  ?.  His  heart  embraces  the  object  thus  present 
to  his  understanding;  his  heart  opens  instinctively  and  un- 
hesitatingly to  receive  a  ray  of  heavenly  light  ^.  And  his 
will  too  resigns  itself  to  the  truth  be£ore  it;  it  places  the 
soul  at  the  disposal  of  the  object  which  thus  rivets  its  eye 
and  conquers  its  affectiona  The  believer  accordingly  merges 
his  personal  existence  in  that  of  the  object  of  his  faith ;  he 
lives,  yet  not  he,  but  Another  lives  in  him  I  He  gazes  on 
truth,  he  loves  it,  he  yields  himself  to  it»  he  loses  himself  in  it. 
So  true  is  it,  that  in  its  essence,  and  not  merely  in  its  con- 
sequences, fiEdth  has  a  profoundly  moral  character.  Faith  is  not 
merely  a  perception  of  the  understanding;  it  is  a  kindling 
of  the  heart,  and  a  resolve  of  the  will ;  it  is,  in  short,  an  act 
of  the  whole  soul,  which,  by  one  simultaneous  complex  move- 
ment, sees,  feels,  and  obeys  the  truth  presented  to  it. 

Now,  according  to  St.  Paul,  it  is  Jesus  Christ  Who  is  emi- 
nently the  Object  of  Christian  faith.  The  intelligence,  the 
heart,  the  will  of  the  Christian  unite  to  embrace  Him.  How 
versatile  and  many-sided  a  process  this  believing  apprehension 
of  Christ  is,  might  appear  from  the  constantly  varied  phrase 
of  the  Apostle  when  describing  it  Yet  of  faith  in  all  its  aspects 
Christ  is  the  legitimate  and  constant  Object     Does  St.  Paul 

•  Rom.  X.  14-17:  4  vfoTii  l\  hafiit,    Cf.  X^t  Axons,  i  These,  ii.  13. 

t  Heb.  W.  a. 

f  I  Thess.  iv.  14,  irurrc^iv  is  used  of  recognising  two  past  historical  facts ; 
Rom.  11.  8,  of  recognising  a  future  fact ;  a  Thess.  ii.  1 1^  of  believing  that 
to  be  a  fiu;t  which  is  a  fidsehood. 

^  Rom.  X.  9,  ID :  l&r  ^^10X07^017'  ^  ▼$  irr^funi  trw  K^ior  'Ii7<rovi^,  irol 
«i0^ff^<rpf  if  rp  Kopit^  triw  Sri  6  Bths  ainhtf  1iy*tp*y  iic  vtKpw^  trmHio'p'  irapdff 
yitp  wtart^ai  «/f  8ifcaio<rvyi7r.  Thus  coincidentl^  with  the  act  of  faith,  rf 
iydini  rov  Bwv  lx«/x*'^^  ^'^  '''^^  Kopiiats  iifi&y  (Rom.  y.  5).  The  love  of 
God  is  infused  into  the  heart  at  the  moment  when  His  truth  enters  the 
understanding ;  and  it  is  in  this  co-operation  of  the  moral  nature  that  the 
essential  power  of  faith  resides:  hence  faith  is  necessarily  9i  iydrrjs 
4p9pyovfM,4m.  ^  T 

«  GaL  ii.  20 :  fi  W  oU  Uri  iy^,  Q  Si  iw  i/iol  Xptirrrff.^  yi  ized  by  V^OOglC 
Tl] 
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speak  as  if  faith  were  a  moyement  of  the  soul  towards  an  end! 
That  end  is  Christ  K  Does  he  hint  that  faith  is  a  repose  of 
the  soul  resting  upon  a  support  which  guarantees  its  safety  f 
That  support  is  Christ^.  Does  he  seem  to  imply  that  hj&ith 
the  Christian  has  entered  into  an  atmosphere  which  encircles 
and  protects,  and  fosters  the  growth  of  his  spiritual  life  1  That 
atmosphere  is  Christ™.  Thus  the  expression  *the  faith  of 
Christ'  denotes  the  closest  possible  union  between  Christ  and 
the  faith  which  apprehends  Him°.  And  this  union,  effected 
on  man's  side  by  faith,  on  God's  by  the  instrumentality  oT 
the  sacraments  <>,  secures  man's  real  justification.  The  believer 
is  justified  by  this  identification  with  Christ,  Whose  perfect 
obedience  and  expiatory  sufferings  are  thus  transferred  to  him. 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  belief  in  Christ  as  involving  belief  in  the 
Christian  creed  p;  Christ  has  warranted  tlie  ventures  which 
faith  makes,  by  assuring  the  believer  that  He  has  guaranteed 
the  truth  of  the  whole  object-matter  of  faith  Q.  Faith  then 
is  the  starting-point  and  the  strength  of  the  new  life;  and 
this  faith  must  be  pre-eminently  faith  in  Christ  ^  The  preciouB 
Blood  of  Christ,  not  only  as  representing  the  obedience  of  His 
Will^  but  as  inseparably  joined  to  His  Majestic  Person,  is  itself 

^  This  seems  to  be  the  force  of  cir  with  wivrt^iv.  Col.  iL  5  :  r^  irr9^4m/M 
ri}t  tls  Xfiitrrhp  wiffT9»f  6fAw.  Phil.  i.  29;  Rom.  z.  14.  The  prepositioii 
wphf  indicates  the  direction  of  the  soul's  gaze,  without  necessarily  implying 
the  idea  of  movement  in  that  direction.  In  Philem.  5  :  riiif  wltrrtm,  V  fx*^ 
irphf  rhw  K6ptop  *lricovv.     Cf.  I  These,  i.  8. 

1  I  Tim.  i.  16:  •KiartUiw  iw'  atn^  (sc.  Jesus  Christ)  tU  (t»V  ol^vn, 
ITitfTci^ciy  ^r2  is  used  with  the  ace  of  trust  in  the  Eternal  Father.  Cf. 
Rom.  iv.  5,  24. 

"  Ga).  iii.  26  :  wdrrts  yiip  viol  eeov  frrt  ZA  rris  vtarttts  ip  Xpi<rr^  *lifa^ov. 
Eph.  i.  15  :  heo^tras  r^v  Katt  ifuis  irltrrw  iv  r^  Kvp(^  ^lii<ro9,  1  Tim.  iii.  15. 
The  Old  Testament  can  make  wise  unto  salvation,  81&  W^rcwf  r^s  /r 

"  Rom.  iii.  32:  9tii  •wier^cts  *ln^»0  Xpiarov,  Gal.  it  16.  This  genitive 
seems  to  have  the  force  of  the  cojiatrtict  stale  in  Hebrew. 

0  Tit.  iii.  5;  i  Cor.  x.  16. 

P  I  Tim.  iii.  16 :  iriffr*^  ip  Kiapu^,  Christ's  Person  is  here  said  to  have 
been  believed  in  as  being  the  Centre  of  the  New  Dispensation. 

1  9  Tim.  i.  1 2 :  o78a  yhp  f  wntiffTfVKo,  Kot  wiwutrfuu  Sri  Zwaris  iari 
T^r  irapa9^icnp  fiw  ^v\d^ai  €ls  itctirnf  rifv  rjfupop, 

'  GaL  ii.  16:  iifius  tis  Xpurrbw  *li|0'ovi^  iwt<rT§i<rafi§p,  Tra  9ucaue$mtMP  4k 
irltrrft^s  Xpivrov.  So  Rom.  i.  17:  9iic«or^9  yhp  6cot;  ^r  et^r^  (Chris's 
Gospel)  &iro«caAutrrcTat  ix  Titrrtus  cir  wtimp.  In  like  manner  the  Christian 
is  termed  6  ix  vimws  *lria'ov:  his  spiritual  life  dates  from,  and  depends 
upon  his  faith.  Rom.  iii.  36.  So,  ol  ix  vfcrrcMt  (Gal.  iii.  7);  and^  with 
an  allusion  to  the  Church  as  the  true  home  of  faith,  obttlous  riis  wiar^tes 
(Gal.  vi.  10).  _ 
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an  object  in  which  faith  finds  life  and  nntriment ;  the  baptized 
Christian  is  bathed  in  it,  and  his  soul  dwells  on  its  pardoning 
and  cleansing  power.  It  is  Christ's  Blood;  and  Christ  is 
the  great  Object  of  Christian  faith  *.  For  not  Christ's  teaching 
alone,  not  even  EUs  redemptive  work  alone,  but  emphatically 
and  beyond  all  else  the  Person  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  is  set 
forth  by  St.  Paul  before  the  eyes  of  Christians,  as  being  That 
upon  Which  their  souls  are  more  especially  to  gaze  in  an 
ecstacy  of  chastened  and  obedient  love. 

Now  if  our  Lord  had  been,  in  the  belief  of  His  Apostle,  only 
a  created  being,  is  it  conceivable  that  He  should  have  been  thus 
put  forward  as  having  a  right  wellnigh  to  engross  the  vision, 
the  love,  the  energy  of  the  human  soul?  For  St  Paul  does 
expressly,  as  well  as  by  implication,  assert  that  the  hope  t  and 
the  love  ^  of  the  soul,  no  less  than  its  belief,  are  to  centre  in 
Christ.  He  never  tells  us  that  a  bare  intellectual  realization  of 
Christ's  existence  or  of  Christ's  work  will  avail  to  justify  the 
sinner  before  God.  By  faith  the  soul  is  to  be  moving  ever 
towards  Christ,  resting  ever  upon  Christy  living  ever  in  Christ. 
Christ  is  to  be  the  end,  the  support,  the  very  atmosphere  of  its 
lifa  But  how  is  such  a  relation  possible,  if  Christ  be  not  God  1 
Undoubtedly  faith  does  perceive  and  apprehend  the  existence  of 
invisible  creatures  as  well  as  of  the  Invisible  Gk>d.  Certainly  the 
angels  are  discerned  by  faith ;  the  Evil  One  himself  is  an  object 
of  faith.  That  is  to  say,  the  supernatural  sense  of  the  soul  per- 
ceives these  inhabitants  of  the  unseen  world  in  their  different 
spheres  of  wretchedness  and  bliss.  But  angels  and  devils  are 
not  objects  of  the  faith  which  saves  humanity  from  sin  and 
death.  The  blessed  spirits  command  not  that  loyalty  of  heart 
and  will  which  welcomes  Christ  to  the  Christian  soul.  The  soul 
loves  them  as  His  ministers,  not  as  its  end.  No  creature  can 
be  the  legitimate  satisfaction  of  a  spiritual  activity  so  complex 
in  its  elements,  and  so  soul-absorbing  in  its  range,  as  is  the 
faith  which  justifies.  No  created  form  can  thus  be  gazed  at, 
loved,  obeyed  in  that  inmost  sanctuary  of  a  soul,  which  is  con- 
secrated to  the  exclusive  glory  of  the  great  Creator.  If  Christ 
were  a  creature,  we  may  dare  to  affirm  that  St.  Paul's  account 
of  faith  in  Christ  ought  to  have  been  very  different  from  that 

•  Rom.  iii.  35  :  8»i  t^j  v/inrewf  i¥  r^  t^o%t  tSLixaru  We  might  hare  ex- 
pected ^irl ;  and  St.  Paul  woald  doubtless  hate  used  it,  if  he  bad  meant  to 
express  no  more  than  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  Blood. 

•  I  Tim.  i.  I ;  I  Cor.  xv.  195  Col.  i.  27. 

•  I  Cor.  xYi.  aa.  C c^f^ci\o 
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which  we  have  been  considering.  If,  in  the  belief  of  St  Paul, 
Christ  is  only  a  creature ;  then  it  must  be  said  that  St  Paal, 
by  his  doctrine  of  faith  in  Christ,  does  lead  men  to  live  for  the 
creature  rather  than  for  the  Creator.  In  the  spiritual  teaching 
of  St  Paul,  Christ  eclipses  God  if  He  is  not  God ;  since  it  is 
emphatically  Christ's  Person,  as  warranting  the  preciousnesa  of 
His  work,  Which  is  the  Ol^ject  of  justifying  faith.  Nor  can  it 
be  shewn  that  the  intellect  and  heart  and  will  of  man  could 
conspire  to  give  to  God  a  larger  tribute  of  spiritual  homage 
than  they  are  required  by  the  Apostle  to  give  to  Christ 

(j9)  Again,  how  much  is  implied  as  to  the  Person  of  Christ 
by  the  idea  of  Regeneration,  as  it  is  brought  before  us  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul !  St  Paul  uses  the  word  itself  only  ouce^. 
But  the  idea  recurs  continually  throughout  bis  writings ;  it  is 
not  less  prominent  in  them  than  is  the  idea  of  faith.  This  idea 
of  regeneration  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  image  of  a  change 
of  vesture  7.  The  r^enerate  nature  has  put  off  the  old  man, 
with  his  deeds  of  untruthfulness  and  lust,  and  has  put  on  the 
new  or  ideal  man,  the  Perfect  Moral  Being,  the  Christ  Some- 
times the  idea  of  regeneration  is  expressed  more  closely  by  the 
image  of  a  change  of  form  2.  The  regenerate  man  has  beoi 
metamorphosed.  He  is  made  to  correspond  to  the  Form  of 
Christ ;  he  is  renewed  in  the  Image  of  Christ ;  his  moral  being 
is  reconstructed.  Sometimes,  however,  and  most  emphatically, 
regeneration  is  paralleled  with  natural  birth.  Regeneration  is 
a  second  birth.  The  regenerate  man  is  a  new  creature  &;  he  is 
a  work  of  God  ^ ;  he  has  been  created  according  to  a  Divine 
standard  0.  But — and  this  is  of  capital  importance— he  is  also 
said  to  be  created  in  Christ  Jesus  ^ ;  Christ  is  the  sphere  of  the 


>  imiKeffivwUi,  Tit  iii.  5.    In  St.  Matt.  xiz.  a8,  the  word  luia  a  modi 
wider  and  a  very  distinct  sense. 

r  Col.  iii.  9,  10  ^  &ircK5i/(rd/ucyoi  rhv  vaKauhv  tvBptt/wov kcU  IvSwr- 

viov. 


dfityoi  rhp  viov,     Eph.  iv.  22-24  :  kwt$4<r9ai rhv  froXtu^v 

thv  ^Bup6iu90P  Kvrh  rhs  iwiBvfjias  rris  drctrifs'  iL¥a3Wtv<r$m  8^  r^  rpt^/ucri 
rw  yo6t  6fiSnr,  Ktd  lfiu<raa$w  rhv  Ktuphp  &p0pttwo»  rhp  tcarik  Bthp  lerurBipra 
ip  BiKcuoa^  Kot  6(n6nfTi  t^i  &Ai|0c(as.  GaL  iii.  27 :  Xpurrhp  ipMacur^t, 
Rom.  xiii.  14. 

"  Rom.  xii.  a :  fitrafAop^ovaBf  rf  Afeucau^ovi  rod  pohs  6fi&p.  Ibid.  viii. 
29 :  ots  irpo4ypo0,  ical  wpodipia-9  a-uftfi^ppavs  rijt  9U6pos  rw  Tiov  a&rov,  CC 
Col.  iii.  10 :  irar*  €tK6va  rod  tcritrapros  ain6p, 

•  Gal.  vi.  15  ;  Koii^  Krlais.* 

^  Eph.  ii.  10 :  uinvv  ydp  [sc.  ecoG]  i^fup  wolfffuu 

•  Ibid.  iv.  24 :  rhp  Kara  e*hp  icrio^cWo. 

•  Ibid.  ii.  10 :  KriMprts  ip  Xptrrf  *I)|<roi;  ^irl  Hpyott  ie/tt$o7i. 

-'^—^ ^.  [user. 
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new  creation «.  The  instrument  of  regeneration  on  Christ's 
part,  according  to  St  Fkul^  is  the  sacrament  of  baptism  f,  to 
which  the  H0I7  Spirit  gives  its  efficacy,  and  which,  in  the  case  of 
an  adult  recipient,  must  be  welcomed  to  the  soul  by  repentance 
and  faitL  Regeneration  thus  implies  a  double  process,  one 
destructive,  the  other  constructiye ;  bj  it  the  old  lUe  is  killed, 
and  the  new  life  forthwith  bursts  into  existence.  This  double 
process  is  effected  by  the  sacramental  incorporation  of  the 
baptized,  first  with  Christ  crucified  and  dead?,  and  then  with 
Christ  rising  from  the  dead  to  life ;  although  the  language  of 
the  Apostle  distinctly  intimates  that  a  continued  share  in  the 
resurrection-life  depends  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  will  of 
the  Christian  1^.  T&xi  the  moral  realities  of  the  Christian  life, 
to  which  the  grace  of  baptism  originally  introduces  the  Chris- 
tian, correspond  with,  and  are  effects  of,  Christ's  Death  and 
Resurrection.  R^arded  historically,  these  events  belong  to  the 
irrevocable  past  But  for  us  Christians  the  Crucifixion  and  the 
Resurrection  are  not  merely  past  events  of  history ;  they  are 
energizing  facts  from  which  no  lapse  of  centuries  can  sever  us ; 
they  are  x>erpetuated  to  the  end  of  time  within  the  kingdom 
of  the  Redemption  i.     The  Christian  is,  to  the  end  of  time, 

*  2  Cor.  ▼.  17 ;  and  perhaps  i  Cor.  svL  6,  where  ^M^it  means  'we  r»> 
generate  Christiaos.' 

f  Tit.  iii.  5 :  tirmirw  ifftut,  84^  Xovrpod  vaXeyytMvlas  Koi  &MUiraim(<r«»s 
IIrf^j^arol  'Aylw.  Gal.  iii.  27:  So'oi  7^^  c2r  Xpior^r  ifioMrioBifr^y  Xptarhv 
i¥€l6aaff99.     1  Cor.  sit.  T3. 

s  Rom.  tL  3,  4 :  ^  dyyofFrff  9ri  $aot  ifiaarrMmkww  els  Xpurrhp  *Ii^ovr,  clt 

tls  rhp  BJuwroy. 

^  Ibid.  vers.  4,  5 :  Tra  fimrip  Ify^p^n  Xfuarhs  /«  y^icp&v  9A  t^s  96^ris  rov 
narfAs,  o0r«  mU  iifUit  iv  Kouf^rrfrt  ("VS  ir^ptvarfitrmfiw,     Ei  yiip  oi^^vtm 

^  Renss,  Th^l.  Chr^t.  ii.  140 :  *La  rtfg^^ration  en  tant  qn'eUe  oomprend 
ces  deux  ^^menta  d'une  mort  et  d'nne  renaissance,  est  toat  natnrellement 
mise  en  rapport  direct  avec  la  mort  et  la  r^snrrection  de  J^ns-Christ  Ce 
rapport  a  !st^  compris  par  qnelqaes  th^ologiens  com  me  si  le  frit  historiqne 
^tait  nn  symbole  du  fiut  psychologiqne,  poor  leqoel  il  anrait  fonrni  la  ter- 
minologie  fignr^.  Mais  assortment  la  pens^  de  I'apdtre  va  aa  ddH  <Fnn 
nmpU  rapmchemmt  idial  et  now  propote  le  fait  <fune  relation  objective 
et  rieUe,  Moos  nous  trouvons  encore  nne  fois  sur  le  terrain  du  mjsticisme 
^▼ang^lique;  il  est  question  trte-positivement  d^une  identification  avee  la 
mort  etlaviedu  Sauveur,  et  U  n'y  a  id  defigurie  que  Vexpreeeion,  puisqu'au 
fond  il  ne  s'agit  pas  de  Tezistenoe  physique  du  Chri^tien.  Oui,  d'aprte  Paul, 
le  aroyant  meurt  avec  Christ,  pour  ressusdter  avec  lui ;  et  oette  phrase  ne 
s'ezplique  pas  par  ce  que  nous  pourrions  appeler  un  jeu  de  mots  spirituel, 
on  nn  rapprochement  ing^nieuz;  eUe  ett  V application  du  grand  principe 
de  runion  pertonne/le,  dCapr^  lequel  Vexietence  propre  de  Vhomme  ceeee 
rMlement,  pour  ee  eonfondre  avee  etUe  du  Chritt,  qui^r^p^to^  ^lur  ain^ 
Vl]  ^ 
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crucified  with  Christ  ^ ;  he  dies  with  Christ  ^ ;  he  is  huried  with 
Christ™ ;  he  is  quickened  together  with  Christie ;  he  rises  with 
Christ  o ;  he  lives  with  Christ  p.  He  is  not  merely  made  to  sit 
together  in  heavenly  places  as  being  in  Christ  Jesus  <i,  he  is  a 
member  of  His  Body,  as  out  of  His  Flesh  and  out  of  His  Bones  '. 
And  of  this  profound  incorporation  baptism  is  the  original 
instrument.  The  very  form  of  the  sacrament  of  r^eneration, 
as  it  was  administered  to  the  adult  multitudes  who  in  tlie  early 
days  of  the  Church  pressed  for  admittance  into  her  communion, 
harmonizes  with  the  spiritual  results  which  it  effects.  As  the 
neophyte  is  plunged  beneath  the  waters,  so  the  old  nature  is 
slain  and  buried  with  Christ  As  Christ,  crucified  and  entombed, 
rises  with  resistless  might  from  the  grave  which  can  no  longer 
hold  Him,  so,  to  the  eye  of  faith,  the  Christian  is  raised  from 
the  bath  of  regeneration  radiant  with  a  new  and  supernatural 
life.  His  gaze  is  to  be  fixed  henceforth  on  Christ,  Who,  being 
raised  from  the  dead,  dieth  no  more.  The  Christian  indeed  may 
fail  to  persevere ;  he  may  fall  from  this  high  grace  in  which  he 
stands.  But  he  need  not  do  so ;  and  meanwhile  he  is  bound  to 
account  himself  as  '  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God 
through  Jetos  Christ  our  Lord  ^' 

dire,  la  sienne,  avec  see  deux  fidts  capitauz,  dans  chaque  indiridnalit^  m 
donnant  k  lui/    O  ai  sic  omnia ! 

^  Rom.  Ti.  6 :  b  ittiKmbt  ^y&v  tufOpwros  cv¥tffT€Ufp<aOri,  Gal.  ii.  so :  X^«t(» 
frvy€irra6pwfiou. 

'  a  Tim.  ii.  1 1 :  trwawtBdi^t'^nf,     Rom.  vi.  8 :     iwtBdpofitv  o^v  Xpc^ry. 

">  Rom.  vi..4:  trvvtrd^fitif  oly  ain^  9ik  rov  fiairriirtMros.  CoL  iL  la; 
<rwra^4yTts  abr^  4v  r^  fiairrla'fMri, 

>  Eph.  ii.  5 :  ffwtfwoirohifft  r^  XfHor^.    Col.  ii.  13 :  ffurcC<Miro/iydrc  9^ 

V  Eph.  ii.  6 :  ^w^ry^tp^  [r^  Xpurrf],  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
understanding  Eph.  ii.  5,  6  of  the  future  resurrection  alone ;  although  in  that 
passage  the  idea  of  the  future  resurrection  (cf.  ver.  7)  is  probably  combined 
with  that  of  the  spiritual  resurrection  of  souls  in  the  kingdom  of  grace. 
We  have  been  raised  with  Christ  here,  that  we  may  lire  with  Him  hernfter. 
Col.  it  13 :  iy  f  Kot  [s&  kv  Xpiffrf]  avrnydpBiiT*  ^ik  r^f  TtorcMif  rips  iwtp* 
ytlat  rod  Btov.     Ibid.  iii.  I. 

p  Rom.  vi.  8 :  av(fiaofUP  eun^.  a  Tim.  ii.  II :  «{  yitp  ffwawtBdyo/itw,  ta^ 
ffvCfi<ro/i€y, 

4  Eph.  ii.  6 :  cw^kAButw  ip  rots  irovpupiots  4p  Xpi^rr^  *lii<rm/. 

'  Ibid.  V.  30 :  fi4Kti  iirfikv  rev  in^ptaros  oirov,  9k  r^s  vapKhs  avrev,  iral  4ic 
rwv  6<rr4w¥  avrov.  Cf.  Hooker,  Ecd.  Pol.  v.  56,  7 :  *  We  are  of  Him  and 
in  Him,  even  as  though  our  very  flesh  and  bones  should  be  made  continuate 
with  His.' 

■  Rom.  vi.  10,  II  :  h  y\p  kw4$av9  [sc.  6  Xpiffrhs],  rj9  anaprt^  ietrtBavtv 
^^cCro^-  5  Z4  (p,  Cv  ^V  ®<V'  o5^«»  *»*  ^M«««  \oyiC«(r09  iavrohs  PtKpobt  fUap 
•hat  rp  a/tapritf,  (wyras  ih  r^  Bc^  4p  Xptffr^  'Iriffov  r^  Kv^J/ami^. 

^.  [lect. 
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This  regenerate  or  Christian  life  is  farther  described  by  two 
most  remarkable  expressions.  The  Apostle  speaks  sometimes 
of  Christians  being  in  Christ  t ;  sometimes  of  Christ  being  in 
Christians  '^.  The  most  recent  criticism  refuses  to  sanction  the 
efforts  which  in  former  years  have  been  made  to  empty  these 
expressions  of  their  literal  and  natural  force.  Hooker  has  ob- 
seryed  that  it  is  'too  cold  an  interpretation  whereby  some  men 
expound  being  in  Christ  to  import  nothing  else  but  only  that 
the  selfsame  nature  which  maketh  ns  to  be  men  is  in  Him,  and 
maketh  Him  man  as  we  are.  For  what  man  in  the  yrorld  is 
there  which  hath  not  so  far  forth  communion  with  Jesus  Christ^^ 
Nor  will  it  suffice  to  say  that  in  such  phrases  as  are  here  in 
question,  'Christ'  means  only  the  moral  teaching  of  Christ,  and 
that  a  Christian  is  '  in  Christ'  by  the  force  of  a  mere  intellectual 
loyalty  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  expression  is  too 
energetic  to  admit  of  this  treatment ;  it  resists  any  but  a  literal 
explanation.  By  a  vigorous  metaphor  an  enthusiastic  Platonist 
might  perhaps  speak  of  his  '  living  in '  Plato,  meaning  thereby 
that  his  whole  intellectual  activity  is  absorbed  by  and  occupied 
with  the  recorded  thought  of  that  philosopher.  But  he  would 
scarcely  say  that  he  is  *  in'  Plato ;  since  such  a  phrase  would 
imply  not  merely  an  intellectual  communion  with  Plato's  mind, 
but  an  objective  inherence  in  his  nature  or  being.  Still  less 
possible  would  it  be  to  adopt  the  alternative  phrase,  and  say  that 
Plato  is  'in'  the  student  of  Plato.  When  St.  Paul  uses  these 
expressions  to  denote  a  Christian's  relation  to  Christ,  he  plainly 
is  not  recording  any  subjective  impression  of  the  human  mind  ; 
he  is  pointing  to  an  objective  and  independent  fact,  strictly  pecu- 
liar to  the  kingdom  of  the  Incarnation.  The  regenerate  Chris- 
tian is  as  really '  in'  Christ,  as  every  member  of  the  human  family 
is  *in'  our  first  jparent  Adam*.  Christ  is  indeed  much  more 
to  the  Christian  than  is  Adam  to  his  descendants ;  Christ  is  the 
sphere  in  which  the  Christian  moves  and  breathes ;  but  Christ  is 
also  the  Parent  of  that  new  nature  in  which  he  shares  ;  Christ  is 
the  Head  of  a  Body,  whereof  he  is  really  a  member;  nay,  the  Body 
of  which  he  is  a  member  is  itself  Christ  y.     From  Christ,  risen, 

*  Bom.  zii.  5  ;  i  Cor.  i.  2  ;  zv.  22  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  17 ;  y.  17 ;  xii.  19;  Gal.  L 
22  ;  iii.  26 ;  £ph.  i.  3,  10 ;  iii.  6 ;  Phil.  i.  I ;  z  Thess.  iv.  16. 

«  Gal.  ii.  20;  Eph.  iii.  17;  2  Cor.  zixi.  5  ;  Col.  i.  27. 
»  Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  56,  7. 

*  See  Olshausen  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  §  9,  *  Parallel  between 
Adam  and  Christ,*  chap.  ▼.  12-21,  Introdactory  Remarks.  r^^^^T^ 

J  I  Cor.  xii.  12.  -^^'^  by  V^OOgie 
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ascended,  glorified,  as  from  an  exhaustless  storehouse,  there  flow 
powers  of  unspeakable  virtue ;  and  in  this  life -stream  the  believ- 
ing and  baptized  Christian  is  bathed  and  lives.  And  conversely, 
Christ  lives  in  the  Christian ;  the  soul  and  boclj  of  the  Chris- 
tian are  the  temple  of  Christ  j  the  Christian  is  well  assured  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  in  him,  except  he  be  reprobate  '. 

My  brethren,  what  becomes  of  this  language  if  Jesus  Christ  be 
not  truly  God  %  No  conceivable  relationship  to  a  human  teacher 
or  to  a  created  being  will  sustain  its  weight.  If  it  be  not  a  mass 
o^  crude,  vapid,  worthless,  misleading  metaphor,  it  indicates  rela- 
tionship'with  One  Who  is  altogetlier  higher  than  the  sons  of  men, 
altogether  higher  than  the  highest  archangel.  It  is  true  that  we 
are  in  Him,  by  being  joined  to  His  Human  Nature;  but  what  is  it 
which  thus  makes  His  Human  Nature  a  re-creative  and  world- 
embracing  power  ?  Why  is  it  that  if  any  man  be  in  Christy  there 
is  a  new  creation^  of  his  moral  being?  And  how  can  Christ 
really  be  in  us,  if  He  is  not  one  with  the  Searcher  of  hearts? 
Surely  He  only  Wlio  made  the  soul  can  thus  sound  its  depths, 
and  dwell  within  it»  and  renew  its  powers,  and  enlarge  its  capa- 
cities. If  Christ  be  not  God,  must  not  this  renewal  of  man's 
nature  rest  only  on  an  empty  fiction,  must  not  this  regeneration 
of  man's  soul  be  but  the  ecstacy  of  an  enthusiastic  dreamer  % 

(y)  It  would,  then,  be  a  considerable  error  to  recognise  the 
doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  only  in  those  passages  of  StPaurs 
writings  which  distinctly  assert  it.  The  indirect  evidence  of  the 
Apostle's  hold  upon  the  doctrine  is  much  wider  and  deeper  than 
to  admit  of  being  exhibited  in  a  given  number  of  Isolat^  texts ; 
since  the  doctrine  colours,  underlies,  interpenetrates  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  his  thought  and  teaching.  The  proof 
of  this  might  be  extended  almost  indefinitely ;  but  let  it  sufiice 
to  observe  that  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  is  the  key  to 
the  greatest  polemical  struggle  of  the  Apostle's  whole  life.  Of 
themselves,  neither  the  importation  of  Jewish  ceremonial,  nor 
even  the  disposition  to  sacrifice  the  Catholieity  of  the  Chuix^  to 
a  petty  nationalism,  would  fully  account  for  the  Apo8tle*s  attitude 
of  earnest  hostility  to  those  Judaizing  teachers  whom  he  encoun- 
tered at  Corinth,  in  Galatia,  and,  in  a  somewhat  altered  guise,  at 
Colossae  and  at  Ephesus.  For,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Judaizers 
implied  more  than  they  expressly  asserted.  They  implied  that 
Christ's  religion  was  not  of  so  perfect  and  absolute  a  character 
as  to  make  additions  to  it  an  irreverent  impertinence.     They 

«  a  Cor.  xiiL  5.  •  Ibid.  ▼.  17 :  eT  tw  Iv  X/w0t$,  muy^  Kriaa. 

"^  ^  '  ^.    [LBCT. 
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implied  that  they  did  its  Founder  no  capital  wrong,  when,  instead 
of  recognising  Him  as  the  Saviour  of  the  whole  human  family, 
they  practically  purposed  to  limit  the  applicability  of  His  work 
to  a  narrow  section  of  it.  They  implied  that  there  was  nothing 
in  His  majestic  Person  which  should  have  forbidden  them  to 
range  those  dead  rites  of  the  old  law,  which  He  had  fulfilled 
and  abolished,  side  by  side  with  the  Cross  and  Sacraments  of 
Redemption.  The  keen  instinct  of  the  Apostle  detected  the 
wound  thus  indirectly  but  surely  aimed  at  his  Master's  honour ; 
and  St.  Paul's  love  for  Christ  was  the  exact  measure  of  his 
determined  opposition  to  the  influence  and  action  of  the  Juda- 
izers.  If  the  Judaizers  had  belieyed  in  the  true  Divinity  of 
Jesus,  they  could  not  have  returned  to  the  '  weak  and  beggarly 
elements'  of  systems  which  had  paled  and  died  away  before  the 
glories  of  His  Advent.  If  they  had  fully  and  clearly  believed 
Jesus  to  be  God,  that  faith  must  have  opposed  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  these  reactionary  yearnings  for  '  the  things  which  had 
been  destroyed.'  Their  attempt  to  re-introduce  circumcision 
into  the  Galatian  Churches  was  a  reflection  upon  the  glory  of 
Christ's  finished  work,  and  so,  ultimately,  upon  the  transcendent 
dignity  of  His  Person.  They  knew  not,  or  heeded  not,  that 
they  were  members  of  a  kingdom  in  which  circumcision  and 
undrcumcision  were  insignificant  accidents,  and  in  which  the 
new  creation  of  the  soul  by  the  atoning  and  sacramental  grace 
of  the  Incarnate  Saviour  was  the  one  matter  of  vital  import^. 
Although  they  had  not  denied  Christ  in  terms^  yet  He  had 
become  of  no  effect  to  them ;  and  the  Apostle  sorrowfully  pro- 
claimed that  as  many  of  them  as  were  justified  by  the  law  had 
fallen  from  grace  <^.  They  had  practically  rejected  the  plenary 
efficacy  of  Christ's  saving  and  re-creating  power;  they  had 
implicitly  denied  that  He  was  a  greater  than  Moses.  Their 
work  did  not  at  once  perish  from  among  men.  For  the  Juda- 
izing  movement  bequeathed  to  the  Churches  of  the  Lesser  Asia 
many  of  those  theological  influences  which  were  felt  by  later 
ages  in  the  traditional  t-emper  of  the  School  of  Antioch  \  while 

^  Gal.  vL  15  :  Iv  yiip  Xpurr^  *Ii}4rov  offrc  wtpnoiifiri  Itf'x^ci  o09e  hKpoBwrria, 
AAX&  Kaii^  rrftf-if .  Here  regeneration  is  viewed  from  without,  on  the  side  cf 
the  Divine  Energy  Which  causes  it ;  in  Gal.  v.  6,  where  it  is  equally  con- 
trasted with  legal  drcurodsion,  it  is  viewed  from  within  the  soul,  as  consisting 
essentially  in  -wiaris  81*  kyd-Kjis  itrtpyovfxtvri. 

^  GaL  V.  4 :  KOfnipyh^rrrt  i,wh  rod  Xpurrov,  olrivtn  iv  v6fMf  9i$catov<r$f,  rr,t 
j(6ptros  ^(ffvcVarc.     Cfl  Ibid.  v.  2  :   4h»  rtpir^/imri^t,  Xpurrhs  tfuu  olH^v 

^khf€t,  
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outside  the  Church  it  was  echoed  in  the  long  series  of  Humani- 
tarian mutterings  which  culminated  in  the  blasphemies  of  Paulus 
of  Samosata.  It  must  thus  be  admitted  to  figure  conspicuously 
in  the  intellectual  ancestiy  of  the  Arian  heresy ;  and  St  Pauly 
not  less  ^an  St.  John,  is  an  apostolical  representative  of  the 
cause  and  work  of  Athanasius. 

Although  the  foregoinof  observations  may  have  taxed  your 
indulgent  patience  somewhat  severely,  they  furnish  at  best  only 
a  sample  of  the  evidence  which  might  be  brought  to  illustrate 
the  point  before  us.  But  enough  will  have  been  urged  to  dispose 
of  the  suspicion,  that  St.  John's  belief  and  teachiDg  respecting 
the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  was  only  an  intellectual  or  spirituid 
peculiarity  of  that  Apostle.  If  the  form  and  clothing  of  St.  John's 
doctrine  was  peculiar  to  him,  its  substance  was  common  to  all 
the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ.  Just  as  the  titles  and  position 
assigned  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  narrative  of  the  fourth  Gospel 
are  really  in  harmony  with  the  powers  which  He  wields  and  with 
the  rights  which  He  claims  in  the  first  three  Evangelists,  so 
St.  John's  doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Word  is  substantially  one  with 
St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  '  Image  of  the  Father,'  and  with  his 
whole  description  of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Christian  soul  towards  Him.  St.  John's  fuller 
statements  do  but  supply  the  key  to  the  fervid  doxdogies  of 
St.  Peter,  and  to  the  profound  and  significant  reverence  of 
St.  James.  Indeed  from  these  Apostles  he  might  seem  to  differ 
in  point  of  intellectual  temper  and  method,  even  Ices  than  he 
differs  from  St.  Paul.  Between  St.  Paul  and  St  John  how  great 
is  the  contrast !  In  St.  Paul  we  are  struck  mainly  by  the  wealth 
of  sacred  thought ;  in  St.  John  by  its  simplicity.  St  Paul  is 
versatile  and  discursive ;  St.  John  seems  to  be  fixed  in  the 
entranced  bUss  of  a  perpetual  intuition.  St  Paul  is  a  dialectician 
who  teaches  us  by  reasoning ;  he  refutes,  he  infers,  he  makes 
quotations,  he  deduces  corolliuries,  he  draws  out  his  demonstra- 
tions  more  or  less  at  length,  he  presses  impetuously  forward, 
reverently  bending  before  the  great  dogmas  which  he  proclaims, 
yet  moving  in  an  atmosphere  of  perpetual  conflict.  St.  John 
speaks  as  if  the  highest  life  of  his  soul  was  the  wondering  study 
of  one  vast  Apocalypse:  he  teaches,  not  by  demonstrating  truths, 
but  by  exhibiting  his  contemplations  \  he  states  what  he  sees ; 
he  repeats  the  statement,  he  inverts  it,  he  repeats  it  once  more ; 
he  teaches,  as  it  seems,  by  the  exquisite  tact  of  scarcely  disguised 
but  uninterrupted  repetition,  which  is  justified  because  there  is 
no  higher  attainable  truth  than  the  truth  which  he  r^>eats. 
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Si  Paul  begina  with  anthropology,  St  Johu  with  theology ; 
St  Paul  often  appeak  to  theology  that  lie  may  enforce  truths 
of  morals ;  St.  John  finds  ibe  highest  moral  truth  in  his  most 
abstract  theological  contemplations.  St.  Paul  usually  describes 
the  redemptiye  gift  of  Christ  as  EighteousDCss,  as  the  restoration 
of  man  to  tbe  true  law  of  his  being ;  St  John  more  naturally 
contemplates  it  as  Life,  as  the  outflow  of  the  Self-existent  Being 
of  God  into  His  creatures  through  the  quickening  Humanity  of 
the  Incarnate  Word.  In  St.  Paul  the  ethical  element  predomi- 
nates, in  St.  John  the  mystical.  St.  John  is  more  especially  the 
spiritual  ancestor  of  such  fathers  as  was  St  Gregory  Nazianzen ; 
St  Paul  of  such  as  St.  Augustine.  It  may  be  said,  with  some 
reeervations,  that  St  Paul  is  the  typical  Apostle  of  Western,  as 
St  John  is  of  Eastern  Christendom;  that  the  contemplative  side 
of  the  Christian  life  finds  its  pattern  in  St.  John,  the  active  in 
StPanl.  Yet  striking  as  are  such  difierences  of  spiritual  method 
and  temper,  they  are  found  in  these  great  apostles  side  by  side 
with  an  entire  unity  of  teaching  as  to  the  Person  of  our  Lord. 
*•  Certainly/  says  Neander,  with  deep  truth,  ^  it  could  be  nothing 
merely  accidental  which  induced  men  so  difierently  constituted 
and  trained  as  Paul  and  John  to  connect  such  an  idea  [as  that 
of  Divinity]  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  This 
must  have  been  the  result  of  a  higher  necessity,  which  is  founded 
in  the  nature  of  Christianity,  in  the  power  of  the  impression 
which  the  life  of  Christ  had  made  on  the  lives  of  men,  in  the 
reciprocal  relation  between  the  appearance  of  Christ  and  the 
archetype  that  presents  itself  as  an  inward  revelation  of  €k)d  in 
the  depths  of  the  higher  self-consciousness.  And  all  this  has 
found  its  point  of  connexion  and  its  verification  in  the  manner 
in  which  Christ,  the  Unerring  Witness,  expressed  His  conscious- 
ness of  the  indwelling  of  the  Divine  Essence  with  Him  d.* 

^  Planting  and  Training,  i.  505,  Bohn's  edit.  Neander  adds :  *  Had  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  Eternal  Sonship,  when  it  was  first  promulgated  by  Paul, 
been  altogether  new  and  peculiar  to  himself,  it  must  have  excited  much 
opposition  as  contradicting  the  common  monotheistic  belief  of  the  Jews,  even 
among  the  apostles,  to  whom,  from  their  previous  habits,  such  a  speculative 
theosophic  element  must  have  remained  unknown,  unless  it  had  found  a 
point  of  connexion  in  the  lessons  received  from  Christ,  and  in  their  Christian 
knowledge/  Of  such  opposition,  direct  and  avowed,  there  is  no  trace,  Cf. 
^leyer.  £v.  Joh.  p.  49.  Die  Materie  der  Lehre  war  bei  Johannes,  ehe  er  in 
jener  gnostischen  Form  die  entsprechende  Darstellung  iand,  das  Fundament 
seines  Glaubens  nnd  der  Tnhalt  seiner  Erkenntniss,  wie  sie  bei  Paulus  nnd 
bei  alien  anderen  Aposteln  es  war«  welche  nicht,  (ausser  dem  Yerf.  des  He- 
briierbriefs)  von  der  Logos-Speculation  berUhrt  wurden;  diese  Materie  der, 
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This  is  indeed  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of  the  re- 
markable fact  before  us,  namely,  that  the  persecutor  who  was 
converted  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  and  the  disciple  who  had 
laid  on  Ohrist*s  breast  at  supper,  were  absolutely  agreed  as  to 
the  Divine  prerogatives  of  their  Master.  And  if  we,  my  bre> 
thren,  have  ever  been  tempted  to  think  that  a  creed  like  that 
of  St.  John  befits  only  a  contemplative  or  mystic  life,  alien  to 
the  habits  of  our  age  and  to  the  necessities  of  our  position,  let 
us  turn  our  eyes  towards  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Qentiles.  It 
would  be  difficult,  even  in  this  busy  day,  to  rival  St.  Paul's 
activity  ;  and  human  weakness  might  well  shrink  from  sharing 
his  burden  of  pain  and  care.  It  is  given  to  few  to  live  'in 
joumeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in 
perils  from  a  man's  own  countrymen,  in  perils  by  the  heathen, 
in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the 
sea,  in  perib  among  false  brethren®,'  for  a  purely  unselfish  object. 
Few  rise  to  the  heroic  scope  of  a  life  passed  '  in  wearinera  and 
painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  &sttng9 
often,  in  cold  and  nakedness^.'  But  this  is  certain, — that  at 
much  lower  levels  of  moral  existence,  there  is  much  to  be  done, 
and  much,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  endured,  which  we  can  only  do 
manfully  and  bear  meekly  in  the  strength  of  the  Apostle's  great 
conviction.  If  St.  Paul  can  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things  that  at 
the  last  he  may  win  Christ,  if  he  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  that  strengtheneth  him,  it  is  because  he  is  conaciou^y 
reaching  towards  or  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  Saviour  Who  is  God 
as  well  as  Man.  And  if  we,  looking  onward  to  the  unknown 
changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life,  and  beyond  them,  to 
death,  would  fain  live  and  die  like  Christians,  we  too  must  see 
to  it  that  we  fold  to  our  inmost  souls  that  central  truth  of  the 
Christian  creed  which  was  the  strength  and  joy  of  the  first 
servants  of  Christ.  We  too  must  believe  and  confess,  that  that 
Human  Friend  Whose  words  enlighten  us.  Whose  Blood  cleanses 
us.  Whose  Sacraments  have  renewed  and  even  now  sustain  us, 
is  in  the  truth  of  His  Higher  Nature  none  other  and  no  less 
than  the  Unerring,  the  All-merciful,  the  Almighty  God. 

Lehre  ist  schlechthin  anf  Christnin  lelbst  zuruckzufUhren,  dessen  CrGffhiiii- 
gen  an  seine  Jiinger  und  deasen  unmittelbarer  Eindruck  auf  diese  (Joh.  x.  14) 
ihnen  den  Stoff  gab,  welcher  sich  spater  die  yenchiedenen  Fonnea  der  I^ 
Btellung  dienttbtf  machte. 

•  3  Cor.  3d.  35,  26.      '  Ibid.  ver.  37.  C£  Ibid.  tL  4-X0,  and  zL  5  sqq. 
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SMing  fatt  Oe  faiO^  word  a$  he  hath  hem  taugJU,  that  he  nmy  he 
able  hjf  aotmd  doetrime  hoth  to  ea^/ort  emd  to  convince  the  gaituayen. 

Tit.  i.  9. 


A  GREAT  doetriDe  which  claims  to  rale  the  thought  of  men  and 
to  leave  its  mark  upon  their  conduct,  must  of  necessity  encounter 
some  rude  and  probing  tests  of  its  yitality  as  it  floats  along  the 
stream  of  time.  The  common  speech  of  mankind,  emhod3ring 
^e  verdict  of  man's  experience,  lays  more  emphasis  upon  the 
*  ravages '  than  upon  the  conservative  or  constractive  effects  of 
time; — 

*  Tempos  edax  reram,  tuque  inTidiosa  yetustas^ 
Omnia  destruitis,  vitiataque  dentibus  ttvi 
Paolatim  lenta  oonsuniitifl  omnia  morte  K* 

The  destructive  force  of  time  is  no  less  observable  in  the  sphere 
of  human  ideas  and  doctrines  than  in  that  of  material  and  social 
&ct&  Time  exposes  every  doctrine  or  speculation  to  the  action 
.of  causes  which,  if  more  disguised  and  subtle,  are  not  less  cer- 
tainly at  work  than  those  which  threaten  political  systems  or 
works  of  art  with  decay  and  dissolution. 

A  doctrine  is  liable  to  suffer  with  the  lapse  of  time  from 
without  and  from  within.  From  within  it  is  exposed  to  the  risk 
of  decomposition  by  analysis.  When  once  it  has  been  launched 
into  the  ocean  of  our  public  intellectual  life,  it  is  forthwith  sub- 
jected, as  a  condition  of  its  acceptance,  to  the  play  and  scrutiny 
of  many  and  variously  constituted  minds.  The  several  ingre- 
dients which  constitute  it,  the  primary  troths  to  which  it  appeab 

•  (Met  Met  xy.  234. 
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and  upon  which  it  ultimately  repoaes,  are  separately  and  oon- 
stantly  examined.  It  may  he  that  certain  elements  of  the  doc- 
trine, essential  to  its  perfect  representation,  are  rejected  altogether. 
It  may  be  that  all  its  constitutive  elements  are  retained,  while  the 
proportions  in  which  they  are  blended  are  radically  altered.  It 
may  be  that  an  impulse  is  giv^n  to  some  active  intellectual  sol- 
vent, hitherto  dormant,  but  from  the  first  latent  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  doctrine,  and  likely,  according  to  any  ordinary  human 
estimate,  to  break  it  up.  Or  some  point  of  attraction  between 
the  doctrine  and  a  threatening  philosophy  outside  it  is  discovered 
and  insisted  on;  and  the  philosophy,  in  a  patronizing  spirit, 
proposes  to  meet  the  doctrine  half  way,  and  to  ratify  one  half  of 
it  if  the  other  may  be  abandoned.  Or  some  subtle  intellectual 
poison  is  injected  into  the  doctrine;  and  while  men  imagine  that 
they  are  oiUy  adapting  it  to  the  temper  of  an  age,  or  to  the 
demands  of  a  line  of  thought,  its  glow  and  beauty  are  forfeited, 
or  its  very  life  and  heart  are  eaten  out  Then  for  awhile  its 
shell  or  its  skeleton  lies  neglected  by  the  side  of  the  great  highway 
of  thought ;  until  at  length  some  one  of  those  adventurers  who 
in  every  age  devote  themselves  to  the  manufacture  of  ecleetie 
systems,  assigns  to  the  intellectual  fossil  a  place  of  honomr  in  his 
private  museum,  side  by  side  with  the  remains  of  otber  extinct 
theories,  to  which  in  its  lifetime  it  was  fundamentally  opposed. 

But  even  if  a  doctrine  be  sufficiently  compact  and  strong  to 
resist  internal  decomposition,  it  must  in  any  case  be  prepared  to 
encounter  the  shock  of  opposition  from  without.  To  no  doctrine 
is  it  given  to  be  absolutely  inoffensive ;  and  therefore  sooner  or 
later  every  doctrine  is  opposed.  Every  doctrine,  homvai^  finail 
and  insignificant  it  may  be,  provokes  attacks  by  the  mer^  fact  of 
its  existence.  It  challenges  a  certain  measure  of  attention  which 
is  coveted  by  some  other  doctrines.  It  takes  up  a  certun  amount 
of  mental  room  which  other  doctrines  would  fain  appropriate,  if 
indeed  it  does  not  jostle  inconveniently  against  them,  or  contra- 
dict them  outright.  Thus  it  rouses  against  itself  resentment^  or, 
at  any  rate,  opposition ;  and  this  opposition  is  reinforced  by  an 
appetite  which  is  shared  in  by  those  who  hold  the  opposed  doc- 
trine no  less  than  by  those  who  oppose  it  The  craving  for 
novelty  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  quickwitted  races  like  the  Athe- 
nians of  the  apostolical  age  or  the  French  of  our  own  day.  It  is 
profoundly  and  universally  human;  and  it  enters  into  our  appre- 
ciation of  subject-matters  the  most  various.  Novelty  confers  a 
charm  upon  high  efforts  of  thought  and  enquiry  as  well  as  upon 
works  of  art  or  of  imagination,  or  even  upon  fashions  in  amuae- 
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ment  or  in  dress.  To  treat  this  yearning  for  novelty  as  though  it 
-were  only  a  yicions  friYolity  is  to  overlook  its  profound  si^iifi- 
cance.  For,  even  in  its  lowest  and  unloveliest  forms,  it  is  a  living 
and  perpetual  witness  to  the  original  nobility  of  the  soul  of  man. 
It  is  the  restlessness  of  a  desire  which  One  Being  alone  can 
satisfy ;  it  reminds  us  that  the  Infinite  One  has  made  us  for 
Himself,  and  that  no  object,  person,  or  doctrine  that  is  merely 
finite  and  earthly,  can  take  His  place  in  our  heart  and  thought, 
and  bid  us  finally  be  still.  And  tiierefore  as  man  passes  through 
life  on  his  short  and  rapid  pilgrimage,  unless  his  eye  be  fixed  on 
that  treasure  in  heaven  which  '  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  cor- 
rupt^' he  is  of  necessity  the  very  slave  of  novelty.  Each  candi- 
date for  his  admiration  wins  from  him,  it  may  be,  a  passing 
glance  of  approval ;  but,  unsatisfied  at  heart,  he  is  ever  seeking 
for  some  new  stimulant  to  his  evanescent  sympathies.  He  casts 
to  the  winds  the  faded  flower  which  he  had  but  lately  stooped  to 
gather  with  such  eager  enthusiasm ;  he  buries  beneath  the  waves 
the  useless  pebble  which,  when  his  eye  first  detected  it  sparkling 
on  the  shore,  had  yielded  him  a  moment  of  such  bright  enjoy- 
ment. Nothing  human  can  insure  its  life  against  the  attractions 
of  something  more  recent  than  itself  in  point  of  origin;  no 
doctrine  of  earthly  mould  can  hope  to  escape  the  sentence  of 
superannuation  when  it  is  fisdrly  confronted  with  the  intellectual 
creations  of  an  age  later  than  its  own.  A  human  doctrine  may 
live  for  a  few  years,  or  it  may  live  for  centuries.  Its  duration  will 
depend  partly  upon  the  amount  of  absolute  truth  which  it  em- 
bodies, and  partly  upon  the  strength  of  the  rivals  with  which  it 
is  brought  into  competition.  But  it  cannot  always  satisfy  the 
appetite  for  novelty ;  its  day  of  extinction  can  only  be  deferred. 

o^K  %xia  irpotriucda'aif 
iramrr  intaraBjimiifPOgf 
vXijp  Ai6s,  tl  r6  fuerop  aird  <f>popTidog  ax^os 

Xpfj  jSoXetV  tTTfTVItUS. 

ovd'  6aris  irdpoi6tv  fjv  luyas, 
iranftdx<j^  Bpcuru  /Spvov, 
ovhiv  tp  X/(ai  irp\y  t^v, 
hi  y  ZtrtiT  ?0v,  rpca- 
Knipoi  oT;(€Tai  Tv;(tty  ^. 

So  it  must  ever  fare  with  a  religious  dogma  of  purely  hu- 
man authorship.    In  obedience  to  the  lapse  of  time  it  must  of 

*  JEjbcYl  Ag.  163-171. 
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necessity  be  modified,  corrnpted,  revolutionized,  and  then  yield 
to  some  stronger  successor. 

'  Our  little  systems  have  their  day. 
They  have  their  day  and  oeaae  to  be.' 

This  is  the  true  voice  of  human  speculation  on  Divine  things, 
conscious  that  it  is  human,  conscious  of  its  weakness,  and  mind- 
ful of  its  past  and  ever-accumulating  experience.  He  Only, 
'  with  Whom  is  no  variableness  neither  shadow  of  turning,'  can 
be  the  Author  of  a  really  unchanging  doctrine ;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  historical  fact,  'His  truth  endureth  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion.' 

When  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  entered  into  the 
world  of  human  thought,  it  was  not  screened  from  the  operation 
of  the  antagonistic  and  dissolvent  influences  which  have  Just 
been  noticed.  It  was  confronted  with  the  passion  for  novelty 
beneath  the  eyes  of  the  apostles  themselves.  The  passion  for 
novelty  at  Colossaa  appears  to  have  combined  a  licentious  fertility 
of  the  religious  imagination  with  a  taste  for  such  cosmical  specu- 
lations as  were  current  in  that  age ;  while  in  the  Galatian 
Churches  it  took  the  form  of  a  return  to  the  discarded  cere- 
monial of  the  Jewish  law.  In  both  cases  the  novel  theory  was 
opposed  to  the  apostolical  account  of  our  Lord's  personal  dig- 
nity; and  in  another  generation  the  wild  imaginings  of  a  Basilides 
or  of  a  Valentinus  illustrated  the  attractive  force  of  a  new 
fashion  in  Christological  speculation  still  more  powerfully. 
Somewhat  later  the  dialectical  method  of  the  Alexandrian 
writers  subjected  the  doctrine  to  acute  internal  analysis,  while 
the  neo-Platonic  philosophy  brought  a  powerful  intellectual 
sympathy  to  bear  upon  it,  which,  as  an  absorbing  or  distorting 
influence,  might  well  have  been  fatal  to  a  human  dogma. 
Lastly,  the  doctrine  was  directly  opposed  by  a  long  line  of 
Humanitarian  teachers,  reaching,  with  but  few  intermissions, 
from  the  Ebionitic  period  to  the  Arian. 

In  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  the  Arian 
heresy  was  the  climax  of  difficulty  and  of  triumph ;  it  tested  the 
doctrine  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  each  of  the  three  modes 
which  have  been  noticed.  Arianism  was  ostentatiously  anxious 
to  appear  to  be  an  original  speculation,  and  accordingly  it 
taunted  the  Nicene  fathers  with  their  intellectual  poverty;  it 
branded  them  as  d^cXcir  koI  idi^ot  because  they  adhered  to  the 
ground  of  handing  on  simply  what  they  had  received.  Its  dia- 
lectical method  was  inherited  from  the  Alexandrian  eclectic 
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school ;  and  by  this  method,  as  well  as  by  the  assumption  that 
certain  philosophical  placUa  were  granted,  Arianism  endeavoured 
to  kill  the  doctrine  from  within  by  a  destructive  analysis.  And 
it  need  scarcely  be  added  that  Arianism  inherited  and  intensified 
the  direct  opposition  which  had  been  offered  to  the  doctrine  by 
earlier  heresies ;  Arianism  is  immortalized,  however  ingloriously, 
in  those  sufferings,  in  those  struggles,  in  those  victories  of  the 
great  Athanasius,  of  which  its  own  bitter  hostility  to  our  Lord's 
Essential  Gpdhead  was  the  immediate  cause. 

That  Quch  a  doctrine  as  our  Lord's  Divinity  shoxdd  be  thus 
opposed  was  not  unnatural.  It  is  in  itself  so  startling,  so  awful ; 
it  endows  the  man  who  honestly  and  intelligently  believes  it 
with  a  conception  of  the  worth  and  drift  of  Christianity,  so 
altogether  unique ;  it  is  so  utterly  intolerable  if  you  admit  a 
suspicion  of  its  being  false ;  it  is  so  necessarily  exacting  when 
once  you  have  recognised  it  as  true ;  it  makes  such  large  and 
imm^ate  demands,  not  merely  upon  the  reason  and  the  imagi- 
nation, but  also  upon  the  affections  and  the  will;  that  a  spe- 
cific opposition  to  it,  63  distinct  from  a  professed  general 
opposition  to  the  religion  of  which  it  is  the  very  heart  and  soul, 
is  only  what  might  have  been  expected.  Certainly,  such  a  doc- 
trine could  not  at  first  bring  peace  on  earth ;  rather  it  could  not 
but  bring  division.  It  could  not  but  divide  families,  cities, 
nations,  continents  j  it  could  not  but  arm  against  itself  the  edge 
and  point  of  every  weapon  that  might  be  forged  or  whetted  by 
the  ingenuity  of  a  passionate  animosity.  It  could  not  but  have 
collapsed  utterly  and  vanished  away  when  confronted  with  the 
heat  of  opposition  which  it  provoked,  had  it  not  descended  from 
the  Source  of  Truth,  had  it  not  reposed  upon  an  absolute  and 
indestructible  basis.  The  Arian  controversy  broke  upon  it  as  an 
intellectual  storm,  the  violence  of  which  must  have  shattered  any 
human  theory.  But  when  the  storm  had  spent  itself,  the  doc- 
trine emerged  from  the  conciliar  decisions  of  the  fourth  century 
as  luminous  and  perfect  as  it  had  been  when  it  was  proclaimed 
by  St.  Paul  and  St.  John.  Resistance  does  but  strengthen  truth 
which  it  cannot  overthrow :  and  when  the  doctrine  had  defied 
the  craving  for  novelty,  the  disintegrating  force  of  hostile 
analysis,  and  the  vehement  onslaught  of  passionate  denunciation, 
it  was  seen  to  be  vitally  unlike  those  philosophical  speculations 
which  might  have  been  confused  with  it  by  a  superficial  observer. 
Its  exact  area  was  unaltered;  it  now  involved  and  excluded  pre- 
cisely what  it  had  excluded  and  involved  from  the  first.  But 
henceforth  it  was  to  be  held  with  a  clearer  recognition  of  its  real 
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frontier,  and  with  a  stronger  sense  of  the  necessity  for  insisting 
upon  that  recognition.  In  the  Homoousion,  after  sach  hesitation 
as  found  expression  at  Ajitioch,  the  Church  felt  that  she  had 
lighted  upon  a  symhol  practically  adapted  to  tell  forth  the  truth 
that  never  had  heen  ahsent  from  her  heart  and  mind,  and  withal, 
capahle  of  resisting  the  intellectual  solvents  which  had  seemed  to 
threaten  that  truth  with  extinction.  The  Homoousion  did  not 
change,  it  protected  the  doctrine.  It  clothed  the  doctrine  in  a 
vesture  of  language  which  rendered  it  intelligible  to  a  new  world 
of  thought  while  preserving  its  strict  imchanging  identity.  It 
translated  the  apostolical  symbols  of  the  Image  and  the  Word  of 
Gkxl  into  a  Platonic  equivsJent ;  and  it  remains  with  us  to  this 
hour,  in  the  very  heart  of  our  Creed,  as  the  complete  assertion 
of  Christ's  absolute  oneness Vith.  the  Essence  of  Deity,  as  the 
monument  which  records  the  greatest  effort  and  the  greatest 
defeat  of  its  antagonist  error,  as  the  guarantee  that  the  victorious 
truth  maintains  and  will  maintain  an  unshaken  empire  over  the 
thought  of  Christendom. 

We  are  all  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  line  of  criticism  to 
which  such  a  formula  as  the  Homoousion  is  exposed  in  our  day 
and  generation.  A  contrast  is  depicted  and  insisted  upon  with 
more  vehemence  than  accuracy,  between  the  unfixed  popular 
faith  of  Christians  in  the  first  age  of  the  Church  and  the  keen 
theological  temper  of  the  fourth  century.  It  is  said  that  the 
Church's  earliest  faith  was  unformed,  simple,  vague,  too  full  of 
childlike  wonder  to  analyse  itself,  too  indeterminate  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  a  formalized  theology.  It  is  asserted  that  at 
Alexandria  the  Church  learned  how  to  fix  her  creed  in  precise, 
rigid,  exclusive  moulds ;  that  she  there  gradually  crystallized 
what  had  once  been  fluid,  and  cramped  and  fettered  what  had 
before  been  free.  And  it  is  insinuated  that  in  this  process, 
whereby  the  fresh  faith  of  the  infant  Church  *  was  hardened  into 
the  creed  of  the  Church  of  the  Councils,'  there  was  some  risk,  or 
more  than  risk,  of  an  alteration  or  enlargement  of  the  original 
faith.  '  How  do  you  know,*  men  ask,  *  that  the  formulary  wliich 
asserts  Christ's  Consubstantiality  with  the  Father  is  really  ex- 
pressive of  the  simple  faith  in  which  the  first  Christians  lived 
and  died  ?  Do  not  probabilities  point  the  other  way  ?  Is  it  not 
likely  that  when  this  effort  was  made  to  fix  the  expression  of 
the  faith  in  an  unchanging  symbol,  there  was  a  simultaneous 
growth,  however  unsuspected  and  unrecognised,  in  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  faith  expressed  %  May  not  the  hopes  and  feelings 
of  a  passionate  devotion,  as  well  as  the  infer^nt^iaL^guBieDts  of 
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an  impetuons  logic,  have  contribated  something  to  fill  up  the 
outline  and  to  enhance  the  significance  of  the  original  and  revealed 
germ  of  truth  )  May  not  the  Creed  of  Nicsea  be  thus  in  reality 
a  creed  distinct  from,  if  not  indeed  more  extensive  than,  the 
creed  of  the  apostolic  age  1  *  Such  is  the  substance  of  many  a 
whispered  question,  or  of  many  a  confident  assertion,  which  we 
hear  around  us ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  enquire,  whether  the 
admitted  difference  of  form  between  the  apostolic  and  Nicene 
statements  does  really,  or  only  in  appearance,  involve  a  deeper 
difference — a  difference  in  the  object  of  faith. 

I.  Let  it  then  be  considered  that  a  belief  may  be  professed 
either  by  stating  it  in  terms,  or  by  acting  in  a  manner  which 
necessarily  implies  that  you  hold  it  A  man  may  profess  a  creed 
with  which  his  life  is  at  variance ;  *but  he  may  also  live  a  creed, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  which  he  has  not  the  desire  or  the  skill  to 
put  into  exact  words.  There  is  no  moral  difference  between  the 
sincere  expression  of  a  conviction  in  language,  and  its  consistent 
reflection  in  action.  There  is,  for  example,  no  difference  be- 
tween my  saying  that  a  given  person  is  not  to  be  relied  upon 
when  dealing  with  money  matters,  and  my  pointedly  declining 
to  act  with  him  on  this  particular  trusty  when  I  am  asked  to 
do  so.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  express  my  complete 
opinion  of  his  character,  until  I  am  obliged  to  express  it.  I 
content  myself  with  acting  in  the  only  manner  which  is  prudent 
under  the  circumstances.  Meanwhile  my  line  of  action  speaks 
for  itself;  its  meaning  is  evident  to  all  who  are  practically 
interested  in  the  subject  Until  I  am  challenged  for  an  expla- 
nation ;  until  the  assumption  upon  which  I  act  is  denied ;  there 
is  no  necessity  for  my  putting  into  words  an  opinion  which  has 
already  been  stated  in  the  language  of  action  and  with  such 
onmistakeable  decision. 

Did  then  the  ante-Nioene  Church  as  a  whole — did  its  con- 
gr^ations  of  worshippers  as  well  as  its  councils  of  divines — 
did  its  poor,  its  young,  its  unlettered  multitudes,  as  well  as  its 
saints  and  doctors,  so  act  and  speak  as  to  imply  a  belief  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  actually  Qod? 

A  question  such  as  this  may  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  difficult 
to  answer,  by  reason  of  the  one-sidedness  and  caprice  of  history. 
History  for  the  most  part  concerns  herself  with  the  actions  and 
opinions  of  the  great  and  the  distinguished,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  few.  Incidentally,  or  on  particulu:  occasions,  she  may  glance 
at  what  passes  beyond  the  r^on  of  courts  and  battle-fields ; 
but  it  is  not  her  wont  to  enable  us  readily  to  ascertain^the^  real 
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currents  of  thought  and  feeling  which  have  swajed  the  mindB  of 
multitudes  in  a  distant  age. 

Such  at  any  rate  is  the  role  with  secular  history ;  but  the 
genius  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  of  a  nature  to  limit  the  force 
of  the  observation.  In  her  eyes,  the  interests  of  the  many,  the 
customs,  the  deeds,  the  sufferings  of  the  illiterate  and  of  the 
poor,  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  less  precious  and  noteworthy  than 
those  of  kings  and  prelates.  For  the  standard  of  ariatocraey 
within  her  borders  is  not  an  intellectual  or  a  social,  bat  a 
moral  standard;  and  her  Founder  has  put  the  highest  honour  not 
upon  those  who  rule  and  are  of  reputation,  but  upon  those  who 
serve  and  are  unknown.  The  hii^ry  of  the  ChristiaiL  Chordi 
does  therefore  serve  to  illustrate  the  point  before  us;  and  it 
proves  the  belief  of  Christian  people  in  the  Qodhead  of  Jesus  by 
its  witness  to  the  early  and  universal  practice  of  adoring  Him. 

The  early  Christian  Church  did  not  content  herself  with 
'admiring'  Jesus  Christ  She  adored  Him.  She  approached 
His  Glorious  Person  with  tiiat  very  tribute  of  prayer,  of  self- 
prostration,  of  selfnsurrender,  by  which  all  serious  TheistSi 
whether  Christian  or  non-Christian,  are  accustomed  to  express 
their  felt  relationship  as  creatures  to  the  Almighly  Creator. 
For  as  yet  it  was  not  supposed  that  a  higher  and  truer  know- 
ledge of  the  Infinite  Gkxi  would  lead  man  to  abandoa  the  sense 
and  the  expression  of  complete  dependence  upon  Him  and  of 
unmeasured  indebtedness  to  Him,  which  benefits  a  veasonabla 
creature  whom  God  has  made,  and  whom  God  owns  and  can 
dispose  of,  when  such  a  creature  is  dealing  with  God.  Ab  yet 
it  was  not  imagined  that  this  bearing  would  or  could  be  ex- 
changed for  the  more  easy  demeanour  of  an  equal,  or  of  one 
deeming  himself  scarcely  less  than  an  equal,  who  is  intelligently 
appreciating  the  existence  of  a  remarkably  wise  and  powerful 
Being,  entitled  by  His  activities  to  a  very  large  share  of  specu- 
lative attention<2.     The  Church  simply  adored  God;  and  she 

c  Cf.  Lecky,  History  of  Rationalism,  i.  309.  Contnatiiig  tho  Christian 
belief  in  a  God  Who  can  work  miracles  with  the  '  scientific '  belief  in  a 
god  who  is  the  slave  of  <  law,*  Mr.  Lecky  remarks,  that  the  former  '  pre- 
disposes us  most  to  prayer,*  the  latter  to  'reverenoe  and  admiration.' 
Here  the  antithesis  between  'reverence'  and  'prayer'  iaema  to  imply  that 
the  latter  word  is  used  in  the  nairow  sense  of  petition  for  specific  bleasingiB^ 
instead  of  in  the  wider  sense  which  embraces  the  whole  compasa  of  the  soid*8 
devotional  activity,  and  among  other  things,  adoration.  StiU,  if  Mr.  Lecky 
had  meant  to  include  under  *  reverence '  anytiiing  higher  than  we  yield  to  the 
highest  fbrms  of  human  greatness,  he  would  scaicely  have  ooapled  it  with 
*  admiration,*  r-^  t 
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adored  Jesus  Christ,  as  believing  Him  to  be  Qod.  Nor  did  she 
destroy  the  significance  of  this  act  by  conceiving  that  admi- 
ration differs  firom  adoration  only  in  degree;  that  a  sincere 
admiration  is  practically  equivalent  to  adoration ;  that  adoration 
after  all  is  only  admiration  raised  to  the  height  of  an  en- 
thusiasm. 

You  will  not  deem  it  altogether  unnecessaiy,  under  our 
present  intellectual  circumstances^  to  consider  for  a  moment 
whether  this  representation  of  the  relationship  betweea  admi- 
ration and  adoration  be  strictly  accurate.  So  far  indeed  is 
this  from  beiug  the  case,  that  adoration  and  admiration  are  at 
one  and  the  same  moment  and  with  reference  to  a  single  object^ 
mutually  exclusive  of  each  other.  Certainly,  in  the  strained 
and  exaggerated  language  of  poetry  or  of  passion,  you  may 
speak  of  adoring  that  on  which  you  lavish  an  unlimited  ad* 
miration.  But  flie  common  sense  and  judgment  of  men  refuses 
to  regard  admiration  as  an  embryo  form  of  adoration,  or  as 
other  than  a  fundamentally  distinct  species  of  spiritual  activity. 
Adoration  may  be  an  intensified  reverence,  but  it  certainly  is 
not  an  intensified  admiration.  The  difference  between  admi- 
ration and  adoration  is  observable  in  the  difference  of  their 
respective  objects  ;  and  that  difference  is  immeasurable.  For^ 
spewing  strictly,  we  admire  the  finite ;  we  adore  the  Infinite, 
Why  is  this  ?  It  is  because  admiration  requires  a  certain  as- 
sumption of  equality  with  the  object  admired,  an  assumption  of 
idea^  if  not  of  litend  equality  <1.  Admiration  such  as  is  here 
in  questioa  is  not  a  vague  unregulated  wonder ;  it  involves  a 
jud^ent ;  it  is  a  form  of  criticism.  And  since  it  is  a  criticism* 
it  consists  in  our  internally  referring  the  object  which  we  ad- 
mire to  a  criterion.  That  criterion  is  an  ideal  of  our  own* 
and  the  act  by  which  we  compare  the  admired  object  with  th^ 
ideal  is  our  own  act.  We  may  have  borrowed  the  ideal  from 
another ;  and  we  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  we  our- 
selves could  give  it  perfect  expressic»i,  or  even  could  produce  a 
rival  to  the  object  which  commands  our  critical  admiration. 
Yet,  after  all,  the  ideal  is  before  us  ;  it  is,  by  right  of  possession, 
our  own.  We  take  credit  to  ourselves  for  possessing  it,  and  for 
comparing  the  object  before  us  with  it ;  nay,  we  identify  our- 

'  It  is  on  this  accoimt  that  the  apotheosis  of  men  involTes  the  capital  sin 
of  pride  in  those  who  decree  or  sanction  not  less  than  in  those  who  accept  it. 
The  worriiipper  is  himself  the  'fountain  of  honour;'  and  in  'deifying'  a 
feUow-creataTe.  he  deilSes  human  nature,  and  so  hj  implication  himself 

Wisd.  &▼.  10 ;  Acts  xii.  ss.  23  ;  zIy.  xi-151  xznii.  0;  Bom.  L  94^ 
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selves  more  or  less  with  this  ideal  when  we  compare  it  with 
the  object  before  us.  When  you,  my  brethren,  express  your 
admiration  of  a  good  painting,  you  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
you  yourselves  could  have  painted  it.  But  you  do  imply  that 
you  have  before  your  mind  an  ideal  of  what  a  good  painting 
should  be,  and  that  you  are  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
correspondence  of  a  particular  work  of  art  with  that  ideal. 
Thus  it  is  that,  whether  justifiably  or  not,  your  admiration  of  the 
painting  has  the  double  character  of  self-appreciation  and  of 
patronage.  Indeed  it  may  be  questioned  whether  as  art-critics, 
intent  upon  the  beauty  of  your  ideal,  you  are  not  much  more 
disposed  secretly  to  claim  for  yourselves  a  shai«  of  merit  than 
would  have  been  the  case  if  you  had  been  the  artist  himself 
whose  success  you  consent  to  admire  ;  since  the  artist,  we  may 
be  sure,  is  at  least  conscious  of  some  measure  of  failure,  and 
is  humbled,  if  not  depressed,  by  a  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
lating his  ideal  into  reality,  by  the  anxieties  and  struggles  which 
always  accompany  the  process  of  production. 

Now  this  element  of  self-esteem,  or  at  any  rate  of  approving 
reflection  upon  self,  which  enters  so  penetratingly  into  admira- 
tion, is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  genuine 
adoration.  For  adoration  is  no  mere  prostration  of  the  body; 
it  is  a  prostration  of  the  soul.  It  is  reverence  carried  to  the 
highest  point  of  possible  exaggeration.  It  is  mental  self-annihil- 
ation before  a  Greatness  Which  utterly  transcends  all  human 
and  finite  standards.  In  That  lYesence  self  knows  that  it  has 
neither  plea  nor  right  to  any  consideration ;  it  is  overwhelmed 
by  the  sense  of  its  utter  insignificance.  The  adoring  soul  bends 
thought  and  heart  and  will  before  the  footstool  of  the  One  Self- 
existing,  All-creating,  All-upholding  Being  \  the  soul  wiUs  to 
be  as  nothing  before  Him,  or  to  exist  only  that  it  may  recognise 
His  Glory  as  altogether  surpassing  its  words  and  thoughts.  If 
any  one  element  of  adoration  be  its  most  prominent  character- 
istic, it  is  this  heartfelt  uncompromising  renunciation  of  the 
claims  of  self. 

Certainly  admiration  may  lead  up  to  adoration;  but  then 
real  admiration  dies  away  when  its  object  is  seen  to  be  entitled 
to  something  higher  than  and  distinct  from  it.  Admiration 
ceases  when  it  has  perceived  that  its  Object  altogether  trans- 
cends any  standard  of  excellence  or  beauty  with  which  man  can 
compare  Him.  Admiration  may  be  the  ladder  by  which  we 
mount  to  adoration;  but  it  is  useless,  or  rather  it  is  an  im- 
pertinence^ when  adoration  has  been  reached.     Every  man  of 

[liot. 
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intelligence  and  modesty  meets  in  life  with  many  objects  which 
call  for  his  free  and  sincere  admiration,  and  he  himself  gains 
both  morally  and  intellectually  by  answering  to  snch  a  call.  But 
while  the  objects  of  human  admiration  are  as  various  as  the 
minds  and  tastes  of  men, 

*Deniqae  non  omiies  eadem  minntiir  amantqne,* 

One  Only  Being  can  be  rightfully  adored.  To  'admire'  Qod 
would  involve  an  irreverence  only  equal  to  the  impiety  of  ador- 
ing a  fellow-creature.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  pay  Divine 
worship  to  our  every-day  associates,  as  to  substitute  for  that 
incommunicable  honour  which  is  due  to  the  Most  High  some 
one  of  the  tranquil  aud  self-satisfied  forms  of  a  favourable 
notice  with  which  we  greet  accomplishments  or  excellence  in 
our  fellow-men.  'When  I  saw  Him/  says  St.  John,  speaking 
of  Jesus  in  His  glory,  '  I  fell  at  His  feet  as  dead®.'  That  was 
something  more  than  admiration,  even  the  most  enthusiastic; 
it  was  an  act,  in  which  self  had  no  part ;  it  was  an  act  of  adoration. 
If  Jesus  Christ  had  been  only  a  morally  perfect  Man,  He 
would  have  been  entitled  to  the  highest  human  admiration; 
although  it  may  be  questioned,  as  we  have  seen,  whether  He  can 
be  deemed  morally  perfect  if  He  is  in  reality  only  human.  But 
the  historical  fact  before  us  is,  that  from  the  earliest  age  of 
Christianity,  Jesus  Christ  has  been  adored  as  God.  This  adora- 
tion was  not  yielded  to  Him  in  consequence  of  the  persuasions 
of  theologians,  who  had  pronounced  Him  to  be  a  Divine  Person. 
It  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  fulsome  and  servile  insin- 
cerities which  ever  and  anon  rose  like  incense  around  the 
throne  of  some  pagan  Caesar  who  had  received  the  equivocal 
honour  of  an  apotheosis.  It  was  not  the  product  of  a  spiritual 
fascination,  too  subtle  or  too  strong  to  be  analyzed  by  those  who 
felt  its  power,  but  easy  of  explanation  to  a  later  age.  You  can- 
not trace  the  stages  of  its  progressive  development.  You  cannot 
name  the  time  at  which  it  was  regarded  only  as  a  pious  custom 
or  luxury,  and  then  mark  this  off  from  a  later  period  when  it  had 
become,  in  the  judgment  of  Christians,  an  imperious  Christian 
duty.  Never  was  the  adoration  of  Jesus  protested  against  in  the 
Church  as  a  novelty,  derogatory  to  the  honour  and  claims  of  God. 
Never  was  there  an  age  when  Jesus  was  only  'invoked'  as  if  He 
bad  been  an  interceding  saint,  by  those  who  had  not  yet  learned 

•  Rev.  i.  17  :  Stc  ^ov  oUnhv^  Htira  wphs  robs  wS9as  tSncv^  PtipiiPo 
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to  prostrate  themselveB  before  His  throne  as  the  throne  of  the 
Omnipotent  i^d  the  Eternal  In  vain  will  yoi^  end^your  to 
establish  a  parallel  between  the  adoration  of  Jesus  and  some 
modem  '  devotion/  unknown  to  the  early  days  of  Christendom, 
but  now  popularized  largely  in  portions  of  the  Christian  Church  \ 
since  the  adoration  of  Jesus  is  as  ancient  as  Christianity.  Jesus 
has  been  ever  adored  on  the  score  of  His  Divine  Personality, 
of  Which  this  tribute  of  adoration  is  not  merely  a  legitimate  but 
a  necessary  acknowledgment 

I.  Bulging  the  days  of  His  earthly  life  our  X<ord  was  surrounded 
by  acts  of  homage,  ranging,  as  it  might  seem,  so  far  as  the 
intentions  of  those  who  offered  them  were  concerned,  from  the 
wonted  forma  of  Eastern  courtesy  up  to  the  most  direct  and 
oonscious  acts  of  Divine  worship.  As  an  Infant,  He  was  'wor- 
shipped' by  the  Eastern  sages  ^ ;  and  during  His  ministry  He 
oonstanUy  received  and  welcomed  acts  and  words  expressive  of 
an  intense  devotion  to  His  Sacred  Person  on  the  part  of  those 
Tf ho  sought  or  who  had  received  from  Him  some  supernatural 
aid  or  blessing.  The  leper  worshipped  Him,  crying  out^  '  Lord, 
if  Thou  wilt»  Thou  canst  make  me  clean  «.'  Jairus  worshipped 
iJQLim,  saying,  '  My  daughter  is  even  now  dead :  but  come  and 
lay  Thy  haoid  upon  her,  and  she  shall  live^.'  The  mother 
of  Zebedee's  children  came  near  to  Him,  worshipping  Him, 
a^  a^ing  Him  to  bestow  upon  her  sons  the  first  places  of 
honoiur  in  Hi3  kingdom  1.  The  woman  of  Canaan,  whoae 
daughter  was  'grievously  vexed  with  a  devil,'  'came  and  wor- 
shipped Him,  saying.  Lord,  help  me  l^.'  The  father  of  the  poor 
lunatic,  who  met  J«sus  as  He  descended  from  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration,  'came,  kneeling  down  to  Him,  and  saying, 
Lord,  have  mercy  on  my  son  \*  These  are  instances  of  worship 
accompanying  prayers  for  special  mercies.  And  did  not  the 
dying  thief  ofier  at  least  a  true  inward  worship  to  Jesus  Cru- 
cified, along  with  the  words,  '  Lord,  remember  me  when  Thou 
Gomest  into  Thy  kingdom  i^^T 

'  St.  Matt.  ii.  1 1 :  •Kwivr^t  irpo<r9KAyiiffa»  a^^, 

t  Ibid.  viii.  2  :  Kiptt,  ii»  94XjfS,  96»airai  m«  KoSapivou 

^  Ibid.  ix.  18 :  TrpoerticCvu  aln^,  \4ywVf  '"Ori  ^  BuydnQp  fum  fyri  frcAc^ 
rnatv     iiWk  i\$iiv  iiriOts  r^v  x*<P^  ^ou  iif  a^r^r,  «ca2  (haerai' 

'  Ibid.  xz.  20 :  irpo<ni\0^p  atn^  ^  H-Mvp  "rooy  vl&y  ZffitBaiov  firra  rSa^  vtmw 
o^r^r,  irpoaKuyovffa  icot)  turowrd  ri  vap'  abrov, 

k  IbidL  XV.  25 :  1^  Si  ikSov^a  vpoertK^^i  ain-^,  K4ywva,  '  K^it  Mfi^i  /wu 

>  Ibid.  xvii.  14,  15  :  vpoo^A0ey  cUtr^  iyBpenos  yowwvrwy  can%y  «al  A^yov, 
'  K^pir,  4\4fiir6y  |iOv  rhv  vl6v,* 

^  St.  Luke  xxiii.  4a  :  CXryc  rf  'Ii^o-ov,  *yirfiff07rrl  fuw,  K6pu,  trap  flKOris  iw 
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At  other  times  such  yisible  worship  of  our  Saviour  was  an 
act  of  acknowledgment  or  of  thanksgiving  for  mercies  received. 
Thus  it  Was  with  the  grateful  Samaritan  leper,  Who,  '  When  he 
saw  that  he  was  healed,  turned  back,  and  with  a  loud  voice 
glorified  God,  and  fell  down  on  his  face  at  His  feet,  giving  Him 
thanks^.'  Thus  it  was  when  Jesus  had  appedred  walking  on 
the  sea  and  had  quieted  the  storm,  and  '  they  that  were  in  the 
ship  came  and  worshipped  Him,  saying,  Of  a  truth  Thou  art 
the  Son  of  God.'  Thus  too  was  it  aft^r  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes,  that  St.  Peter,  astonished  at  the  greatness  of 
the  miracle,  'fell  down  at  Jesus*  knees,  saying.  Depart  from  me; 
for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  0  Lord  <>.'  Thus  the  penitent,  *  when 
she  knew  that  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the  Pharisee's  house,  brought 
an  alabaster  box  of  ointment^  and  stood  at  His  feet  behind 
Him  weeping,  and  began  to  wash  His  feet  with  tears,  and  did 
wipe  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  and  kissed  His  feet,  and 
anointed  them  with  the  ointment  P.*  Thus  again  when  the  man 
bom  blind  confesses  his  faith  in  '  the  Son  of  God,'  he  accompa- 
nies it  by  an  undoubted  act  of  adoration.  '  And  he  said.  Lord, 
I  believe.  And  He  worshipped  Him  Q.'  Thus  the  holy  women, 
when  the  Bisen  '  Jesus  met  them,  saying,  "  All  hail,"  came  .  .  . 
and  held  Him  by  the  feet,  and  worshipped  Him'.'  Thus 
apparently  Mary  of  Magdala,  in  her  deep  devotion,  had  motioned 
to  embrace  His  feet  in  the  garden,  when  Jesus  bade  her  'Touch 
Me  not  •.'  Thus  the  eleven  disciples  met  our  Lord  by  appoint- 
ment on  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  and  'when  they  saw  Him,'  as  it 

■  St.  Luke  xvii.  15,  l6 :  els  1%  i\  ainw,  iBiff¥  tri  IdOri,  Mffrpv^4,  /itrk 
^wp^t  luydXiis  Bo^dC»p  rhif  8c^y*  mU  frtaty  HI  irp6cwrov  ropd  robs  iri^as 

•  St.  Matt.  xiv.  32,  33 :  iitAwwrw  b  &ytfios'  ol  5i  iv  r^  irAo/y  i\$6vT9S 
irpovfK^a-w  aiir^,  Kiyovrts,  ''AAij^ws  8cov  Tcbs  cL'  St.  Luke  v.  8 :  V^v  Zk 
lifjmv  Uirpos  Tpoama^  rots  y6¥(un  rod  *li)trov,  \4y9tP,  ^"E^tkOt  Air*  itiov,  tri 
iuF^p  afiapru\6s  ufu,  K^pit.* 

P  St.  Luke  vii.  37,  38 :  KOfdfftura  ixdfiaarpov  fi^pov,  koX  ffroffn  irapii  rohs 
ir69as  ain-ov  hviffn  Khalwffa^  ^p^aro  fipdx^iv  robs  ir^Sas  adnov  rots  Zducpvai,  Kot 
reus  9pi(i  rris  ice^oAiis  atniis  i^^fuurtrt,  Koi  Kart^lXtt  robs  xSias  cdnov,  Kal 
ii\€i^  rQ  ftdpip.  These  actions  were  expressive  of  a  passionate  devotion ; 
they  had  no  object  beyond  expressing  it. 

4  St.  John  ix.  35-38 :  i^Kowrtv  A  *lii(rovs  Sri  i^4fia\o¥  aJr^y  K^w  Ktd  tbpitv 
cdrrhy,  elirsv  avr^,  *2ir  viarf^is  its  rhy  Tihv  rod  Btov  ;'  'Aircirp/0i7  4k§7vos  koI 


tJwf,  '  Tis  i<rTt,  K^pic,  Tvo  iri<rrew<r«  tts  ahr6v ;  *  Eire  tk  cAr^  6  'Iijo-owj,  •  Koi 
lAptutaa  abrhy,  koI  6  \aX&y  fi€rk  <rov,  iKtTySs  iariy*  *0  8i  l^i},  '  Tliffrt^, 
K^pic*  Kol  'irpoo'€K6yrifffy  avr^. 

«•  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  9 :  i  *lria-ovs  Mtiynn<rw  aJtntus^  A^y,  '  Xaiprr;'*    hi  h\ 
wpoc-f\9ov^at  iKpdrriacaf  «xrrov  robs  v^Sou,  Koi  Tpo<r*Kvy7i<ray  oin^, 

^^•^  St.  John  XX.  17.  ,,.^^^  byGoogle 
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would  seem,  in  their  joy  and  fear,  'they  worshipped  Himt/ 
Thus,  pre-eminently,  St  Thomas  uses  the  language  of  adoration, 
although  it  is  not  said  to  have  been  accompanied  by  any  corres- 
ponding outward  act  When,  in  reproof  for  his  scepticism,  he  had 
been  bidden  to  probe  the  Wounds  of  Jesus,  he  burst  forth  into 
the  adoring  confession,  '  My  Lord  and  my  Gk>d  u.'  Thus,  when 
the  Ascending  Jesus  was  being  borne  upwards  into  heaven,  the 
disciples,  as  if  thanking  Him  for  His  great  glory,  worshipped 
Him  j  and  then  '  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy  '.' 

It  may  be  that  in  some  of  these  instances  the  '  worship*  paid 
to  Jesus  did  not  express  more  than  a  profound  reverenoe. 
Sometimes  He  was  worshipped  as  a  Superhuman  Person,  wield- 
ing superhuman  powers;  sometimes  He  was  worshipped  by 
those  who  instinctively  felt  His  moral  majesty,  which  forced 
them,  they  knew  not  how,  upon  their  knees.  But  if  He  had 
been  only  a  'good  man,'  He  must  have  checked  such  worship y. 
He  had  Himself  re-affirmed  the  foundation-law  of  the  religion 
of  Israel :  '  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him 

*  St.  Matt,  zzviii.  17 :  ircU  iS^ktcs  a^by,  vpoo'dc^n^ar  o^r^'  ol  5^  jttm»> 
<rv».  If  some  doubted,  the  worship  offered  by  the  rest  may  be  presumed  to 
have  been  a  very  delibcnrate  act 

"  St.  John  XX.  28 :  ical  &«-(irf>(0ir  h  6«/ias,  leal  cTircy  a^^,  ''O  K^pi^r  fuw 
jcal  h  9€6s  ixov,'  AgaiDst  the  attempt  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  others 
to  resolve  this  into  an  ejaculation  addressed  to  the  Father,  see  Alford  in  loc.; 
Fye  Smith  on  Messiah,  ii.  53.    The  a&r$  is  of  itself  decisive. 

«  St.  Luke  xxiv.  51,  52  :  ical  i^^ptro  «is  rhv  ohfM»6v,  taX  ofrrel  wpoe^ 
KwiiffavTes  cArhvj  itviorpv^aof  tU  'UpovffaX^ft,  firrk  x^*P^^  fuyikiiSm 

7  This  consideration  is  remarkably  overlooked  by  Channing,  who  might 
have  been  expected  to  feel  its  force.  Channing  is  '  sure'  that '  the  wonihqi 
paid  to  Christ  during  His  public  ministry  was  rendered  to  Him  only  as  a 
Divine  Messenger.*  But  prophets  and  Apostles  were  messengers  from  God. 
Why  were  they  not  worshipped  ?  Channing  insists  further  that  such  titles 
as  'Son  of  David/  shew  that  those  who  used  them  had  no  thought  of  Christfs 
being  *the  Self-existent  Infinite  Divinity.'  It  may  be  true  that  the  full 
truth  of  His  Divine  Nature  was  not  known  to  these  first  worshippers ;  but 
it  does  not  hold  good  that  a  particular  title  employed  in  prayer  exhausts  the 
idea  which  the  petitioner  has  formed  of  the  Person  whom  he  addresses.' 
Above  all  Channing  urges  the  indifference  of  the  Jews  'to  the  frequent 
prostrations  of  men  before  Jesus.'  He  thinks  this  indifference  unintelligible 
on  the  supposition  of  their  believing  such  prostrations  to  involve  the  payment 
of  divine  honours.  That  many  of  these  prostrations  were  not  destgned  to 
involve  anything  so  definite  is  freely  conceded.  That  the  Jews  suspected 
the  intention  to  honour  Christ's  Divinity  in  none  of  them  would  not  prove 
that  none  of  them  were  designed  to  honour  It.  The  Jews  were  not  present 
at  the  confession  of  St.  Thomas  after  the  Resurrection ;  but  there  is  no 
reasonable  room  for  questioning  either  the  devotional  purpose  or  the  theo- 
logical force  of  the  Apostle's  exclamation,  *  My  Lord  and  my  God.'  But 
see  Channing  Works,  ii.  194. 
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only  sbalt  thou  serre  >.'  Yet  he  nerer  hints  that  danger  lurked 
in  this  prostration  of  hearts  and  wills  before  Himself  j  He  wel- 
comes, by  a  tacit  approval,  this  profound  homage  of  which  He 
is  the  Object  His  rebuke  to  the  rich  young  man  implies,  not 
that  He  himself  had  no  real  claim  to  be  called  '  Good  Master/ 
bnt  that  such  a  title,  in  the  mouth  of  the  person  before  Him, 
was  an  unmeaning  compliment.  He  seems  to  invite  prayer 
to  Himself,  even  for  the  highest  spiritual  blessings,  in  such 
words  as  those  which  He  addressed  to  the  woman  of  Samaria : 
*  If  thou  knewest  the  gift  of  Qod,  and  Who  it  is  that  saith  unto 
thee,  Give  me  to  drink ;  thou  woaldest  have  asked  of  Him,  and 
He  would  have  given  thee  living  water  a.'  He  predicts  indeed 
a  time  when  the  spiritual  curiosity  of  His  disciples  would  be 
satisfied  in  the  joy  of  perfectly  possessing  Him;  but  He  nowhere 
Idiits  that  He  would  Himself  cease  to  receive  their  prayers^. 
He  claims  all  the  varied  homage  which  the  sons  of  men,  in 
their  want  and  fulness,  in  their  joy  and  sorrow,  may  rightfully 
and  profitably  pay  to  the  Eternal  Father;  all  men  are  to 
'  honour  the  Son  even  as  they  honour  the  Father/ 

2.  Certain  it  is  that  no  sooner  had  Christ  been  lifted  up  from 
the  earth,  in  death  and  in  glory,  than  He  forthwith  began 
to  draw  all  men  unto  Him^^.  This  attraction  expressed  itself, 
not  merely  in  an  assent  to  His  teaching,  but  in  the  worship 
of  His  Person.  No  sooner  had  He  ascended  to  His  throne  than 
there  burst  upwards  firom  the  heart  of  His  Church  a  tide 
of  adoration  which  has  only  become  wider  and  deeper* with 
the  lapse  of  time.  In  the  first  days  of  the  Church,  Christians 
were  known  as  'those  who  called  upon  the  Name  of  Jesus 
Christ^.'   Prayer  to  Jesus  Christ,  so  fiar  from  being  a  devotional 

•  StHatt  It.  10. 

•  St.  John  !▼.  10:  c2  jf^cis  t^v  tiwp^  rov  ecov,  ical  rls  iffrtv  6  \iymp  trot, 
*A6s  fioi  irittv*  ah  ftr  fniffas  o^rby,  JccU  IB«iccy  &r  troi  08a»p  (w, 

^  Ibid.  xri.  sa  :  waMw  8i  tn^ofAoi  6/iaf,  koI  x^V^^^  ^f^^  ^  icafZUi,  jcol  'r^v 
X*P^  ^f*^  AvScb  aXpti  A^'  tfi&ir  Koi  4if  ^lecfyj;  ry  ^fi4p<f  ifth  oix  ipwr^ffert 
Mh,    Here  ipwrfiaert  deariy  means '  question.' 

•  Ibid.  xii.  3  a. 

A  Thus  AnanJM  pleads  to  our  Lord  that  Saul  *hath  authority  firom  the 
chief  priests  to  bind  vdunas  tohs  htutaXovfUvovs  rh  twopui  (rw.*  (Acts  ix.  14.) 
On  St.  Paul's  first  preaching  in  Jerusalem,  'All  that  heard  him  were  amazed, 
and  said.  Is  not  this  he  that  destroyed  in  Jerusalem  rows  hrtKa^ovfi4vous 
rh  ivofM  rovTOi*  (Ibid.  ver.  31.)  Thus  the  title  was  applied  to  Christians 
both  by  themselres  and  by  Jews  outside  the  Church.  In  after  years  St.  Paul 
inserts  it  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which 
is  addressed  to  the  Church  of  God  at  Corintii  trbv  watri  roU  ivucoKovfitpois  rh 
dpofta  rov  Kitplov  lump  'Ii}(rov  XptffTov,  (i  Cor.  i.  a.)    The  expression  is 
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eccentricity,  was  the  universal  practice  of  Christians ;  it  was 
the  act  of  devotion  which  specially  characterized  a  Christian. 
It  would  seem  more  than  probable  that  the  prayer  offered 
by  the  assembled  apostles  at  the  election  of  St.  Matthias, 
was  addressed  to  Jesus  glorified «.  A  few  months  later  the 
dying  martyr  St.  Stephen  passed  to  his  crown.  His  last  cry 
was  a  prayer  to  our  Lord,  moulded  upon  two  of  the  seven 
sayings  which  our  Lord  Himself  had  uttered  on  the  Cross. 
Jesus  had  prayed  the  Father  to  forgive  His  executioners.  Jesus 
had  commended  His  Spirit  into  the  Father's  Hands'.  The 
words  which  are  addressed  by  Jesus  to  the  Father,  are  by 
St.  Stephen  addressed  to  Jesus.  To  Jesus  Stephen  turns  in 
that  moment  of  supreme  agony ;  to  Jesus  he  prays  for  pardon 
on  his  murderers;   to  Jesus,  as  to  the  King  of  the  world  of 

illustrated  by  the  dying  prayer  of  St.  Stephen,  whom  his  murderers  stooed 
jirticaXo^licvoy  ko)  xiyoma^ '  K^pic  *Ii7(rov,  Se^cu  rh  «ircvfi4l  fi«v.'  (Acts  til  59.) 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  Acts  xxii.  16,  a  Tim.  ii.  22,  the  K^pcos  Vfho 
is  addressed  is  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  *Ei-ucaXct(r9ai  is  not  followed  by 
an  accusative  except  in  the  sense  of  appealing  to  Ood  or  man.  Its  meaning 
js  clear  when  it  is  used  of  prayer  to  the  Eternal  Father,  i  St.  Pet  i.  17; 
Acts  ii.  1 1  (but  of.  Rom.  x.  13) ;  or  of  appeal  to  Him,  3  Cor.  i.  93 ;  or  of 
appeal  to  a  human  judge,  Acts  zxv.  11,  12,  ir,  25;  zxvi  32 ;  xxTiii.  10. 
Its  passive  use  occurs  in  texts  of  a  different  construction :  Acts  iv.  36 ; 
X.  18;  xii.  12;  zv.  17;  Heb.  zi.  16;  St.  James  ii.  7. 

*  Acts  i.  24:  irol  irpo(r(v{d(^fyoi  cfiroy,  *2i»  K^tc  Mopftioyvfirra  vdirrwr, 
^iZtifyiv  U  roirw  rQv  96o  &a  tv  i^fk4lw  *  K.r*K,  The  selection  of  the  twelve 
apostles  is  always  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ.  Acts  La:  ots  ^|cXc^ara. 
St.  Luke  vi.  13:  irpocftp^vriat  rohs  /Aa9irr^5  aifTov'  ical  4icX§^dfUPos  &v*  avrw 
ScSScica,  ots  Kei  hiro<rr6\ovs  uv6tuurt,  St.  John  vi.  70 :  ohK  iyii  viaus  rmn 
HAStKa  i^t\€^Afiijy ;  Ibid.  xiii.  18:  iydt  otBa  ct^s  4^tXf^d/i$fif»  Ibid.  zr.  l6t 
oitx  vfitis  fit  iltKd^aa-dt,  &\A'  fy^  il^kt^dfjiriv  ifias.  Ibid.  ver.  19 :  iy^ 
4^*\f^dtify  6fMs  4k  rov  K6<rfu»v.  Meyer  quotes  Acts  xy.  7  :  6  6c^y  ^l^cAf^ars 
9i^  ToG  <rr6fiar6s  yuov  dKovtrai  rk  tBtni  rhv  Xiiyov  rov  tvayytXifw,  in  order  to 
shew  that  the  Eternal  Father  must  have  been  addressed.  But  this  assumes 
that  e^Ss  can  have  no  reference  to  our  Lord.  Moreover  St.  Peter  is  deariy 
referring,  not  to  his  original  call  to  the  apostohite,  but  to  his  being  directed 
to  evangelize  the  Gentiles.  St.  Paul  was  indeed  accustomed  to  trace  op  his 
apostleship  to  the  Eternal  Father  as  the  ultimate  Source  of  all  authority 
(Gal.  i.  15  ;  2  Cor.  i.  i ;  Eph.  i.  i ;  2  Tim.  i.  i);  but  this  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  chose  and  sent  eac^  and  all  of  the  apostles. 
The  epithet  Kaphayvt&arTjs,  and  still  more  the  word  K^fuos,  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  Father  and  to  Jesus  Christ.  For  the  former,  see  St.  John 
i.  50,  ii.  95,  vi.  64,  zxi.  17.  It  was  natural  that  the  apostles  should  thus 
apply  to  Jesus  Christ  to  iill  up  the  vacant  chair,  unless  they  had  believed 
Him  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  prayer  or  incapable  of  helping  them.  See 
Alford  and  Olshausen  in  loc;  Baumgarten*s  Apost.  History  in  loc 

'  Acts  vii.  59,  60 :  ikiBo^Xovv  rhv  SW^ovoy,  4friKaXo6fi^ov  ira2  \iywra, 
*  K6pu  *lii<rvVy  94^eu  rh  irptvfjtd  fiou.*  Bds  9^  r^  ySrora,  i^po^t  ^^  fuydA:p^ 
'  Riptt,  fiii  rHi<rps  a^oTt  r^v  iifiafrlcaf  ra^nir/ 
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Epirits,  he  commendB  his  parting  souL  It  is  suggested  that 
St.  Stephen's  words  were  '  only  an  ejaculation  forced  from  him 
in  the  extremitj  of  his  anguish/  and  that  as  such  they  are 
'highly  unfitted  to  he  made  the  premiss  of  a  theological  in- 
ference ?'  But  the  question  is,  whether  the  earliest  apostolical 
Church  did  or  did  not  pray  to  Jesus  Christ.  And  St  Stephen's 
dying  prayer  is  strictly  to  the  point.  An  'ejaculation'  may 
shew  more  clearly  thim  any  set  formal  prayer  the  ordinary 
currents  of  devotional  thought  and  feeling;  an  ejaculation  is 
more  instinctivey  more  spontaneous,  and  therefore  a  truer  index 
of  a  man's  real  mind,  than  a  prayer  which  has  heen  used  for  years. 
And  how  could  the  martyr's  cry  to  Jesus  have  heen  the  product 
of  a  'thoughtless  impulse  V  Dying  men  do  not  cling  to  devotional 
fancies  or  to  precarious  opinions;  the  soul  in  its  last  agony 
instinctively  falls  hack  upon  its  deepest  certainties.  Nor  can 
the  unpremeditated  ejaculation  of  a  person  dying  in  shame  and 
torture  he  credited  with  that  element  of  dramatic  artifice  which 
may  in  rare  cases  have  coloured  parting  words  and  actions 
when,  alas !  on  the  hrink  of  eternity,  men  have  thought  more 
of  a  'place  in  history'  than  of  the  awful  Presence  into  which 
they  were  hastening.  Is  it  hinted  th^t  St.  Stephen  was  a 
recent  convert,  not  yet  entirely  instructed  in  the  complete  £Ekith 
and  mind  of  the  apostles,  and  not  unlikely  to  exaggerate  par- 
ticular features  of  dieir  teaching)  But  St.  Stephen  is  expressly 
descrihed  as  a  man  'full  of  &ith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ?.' 
Ab  such  he  had  recently  heen  chosen  to  fill  an  important  office 
in  the  Church ;  and  as  a  prominent  missionary  and  apologist 
of  the  Gospel  he  might  seem  almost  to  have  taken  rank  with  the 
apostles  themselves.  Is  it  urged  that  St.  Stephen's  prayer  was 
offered  under  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  a  vision  of  Christ 
vouchsafed  in  mercy  to  His  dying  servant^)  But  it  does  not 
enter  into  the  definition  of  prayer  or  worship  that  it  must 
of  necessity  he  addressed  to  an  invisible  Person.  And  the  vision 
of  Jesus  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God  may  have  differed 
in  the  degree  of  sensible  clearness,  but  in  its  general  nature  it 
did  not  differ,  from  that  sight  upon  which  the  eye  of  every  dying 
Christian  has  rested  from  the  beginning.  St.  Stephen  would 
not  have  prayed  to  Jesus  Christ  tketiiy  if  he  had  never  prayed 
t6  Him  before;  the  vision  of  Jesus  would  not  have  tempted 
him  to  innovate  upon  the  devotional  law  of  his  life ;  the  sight  of 

s  Acts  ▼!.  5 :  &yS^  vX^pif  vtffTMfS  mat  TlyUfutrof  'Aytw, 
^  80  apparently  Meyer  in  loc.  :  *  Das  Stephanna  Jesam  anrief,  war  hochst 
nattbrlicb,  da  er  eben  Jesnm  fUr  ihn  bereit  stehend  geeehen  hatte.' 
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Jesns  would  bave  only  carried  bim  in  thonght  upwards  to  the 
Father,  if  the  Father  alone  had  been  the  Object  of  the  Church's 
earliest  adoration.  St.  Stephen  would  nerer  hare  prayed  to 
Jesus,  if  he  bad  been  taught  that  such  prayer  was  hostile  to 
the  supreme  prerogatives  of  God ;  and  the  apostles,  as  mono- 
theists,  must  have  taught  him  thus,  unless  they  had  believed 
that  Jesus  is  Qod,  who  with  the  Father  is  worshipped  and 
glorified. 

Indeed  St.  Stephen's  prayer  may  be  illustrated,  so  far  as  this 
point  is  concerned,  by  that  of  Ananias  at  Damascus.  To  Ananias 
Jesus  appeared  in  a  vision,  and  desired  him  to  go  to  tbe  newly- 
converted  Saul  of  Tarsus  '  in  the  street  that  is  called  Strai^t.' 
The  reply  of  Ananias  is  an  instance  of  that  species  of  prayer  in 
which  the  soul  trustfully  converses  with  God  even  to  the  vei^ 
of  argument  and  remonstrance,  while  yet  it  is  controlled  by  the 
deepest  sense  of  God's  awfiil  greatness :  '  Lord,  I  have  heanl  by 
many  of  this  man,  how  much  evil  he  hath  done  to  Thy  saints  at 
Jerusalem :  and  here  he  hath  authority  from  the  chief  priests 
to  bind  all  that  call  on  Thy  Name  i.'  Our  Lord  overrules  the 
objections  of  His  servant.  But  what  man  has  not  at  times 
prayed  for  exemption,  when  God  has  madeit  plain  that  He  wills 
him  to  undertake  some  difficult  duty,  or  to  embrace  some  sharp 
and  heavy  cross  1  Who  has  not  pleaded  with  God  the  daims 
of  His  interests  and  His  honour  against  what  appears  to  be 
His  Will,  so  long  as  it  has  been  possible  to  doubt  whether 
His  Will  is  really  what  it  seems  to  bel  Ananias'  'remonstranoe' 
is  a  prayer ;  it  is  a  spiritual  colloquy ;  it  is  a  form  of  prayer 
which  implies  daily,  hourly  familiarity  with  its  Object;  it 
is  the  language  of  a  soul  habituated  to  constant  communion 
with  Jesus.  It  shews  very  remarkably  how  completely  Jesus 
occupies  the  whole  field  of  virion  in  the  soul  of  His  servant. 
The  'saints'  whom  Saul  of  Tarsus  has  persecuted  at  Jerusalem, 
are  the  '  saints,'  it  is  not  said  of  God,  but  of  Jesus ;  the  Name 
which  is  called  upon  by  those  whom  Saul  has  authoriiry  to 
bind  at  Damascus,  is  the  Name  of  Jesus.  Ananias  does  not 
glance  at  One  higher  than  Jesus,  as  if  Jesus  were  lower  than 
God ;  Jesus  is  to  Ananias  his  God,  the  Recipient  of  his  worship, 
and  yet  the  Friend  before  Whom  he  can  plead  the  secret 
thoughts  of  his  heart  with  earnestness  and  freedom. 

I  Acts  iz.  13,  14 :  Kvpic,  ix^xoa  &«■&  iroXX»r  rcpl  rav  Mfitt  rvlrmn^  tea, 
Koich  hrolrifft  rolt  kyloit  vov  iv  *Upowra\'fni'  tui,  ^c  fx^i  i^owioF  99flk  rSar 
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But  he  to  whom,  at  the  crisis  of  a  far  greater  destiny,  Ana- 
nias hrought  consoktion  and  relief  from  Jesus,  was  Idmself 
conspicuous  for  his  devotion  to  the  adorable  Person  of  our  Lord. 
At  the  very  moment  of  his  conversion,  Saul  of  Tarsus  sur- 
rendered himself  by  a  prayer  to  Christ,  as  to  the  lawful  Lord 
of  his  being.  'Lord,'  he  cried,  'what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to 
do^l'  And  when  afterwards  in  the  temple  our  Lord  bade 
St.  Paul, '  Make  haste  and  get  thee  quickly  out  of  Jerusalem,'  we 
find  the  Apostle^  like.  Ananias,  unfolding  to  Jesus  hb  secret 
thoughts,  his  fears,  his  regrets,  his  confessions;  laying  them 
out  before  Him,  and  waiting  for  an  answer  from  Jesus  in  the 
secret  chambers  of  his  soul  \  Indeed  St.  Paul  constantly  uses 
language  which  shews  that  he  habitually  thought  of  Jesus  as  of 
Divine  Providence  in  a  Human  Form,  watching  over,  befriending, 
consoling,  guiding,  providing  for  him  and  his,  with  Lifinite  fore- 
sight and  power,  but  also  with  the  tenderness  of  a  human  sym- 
pathy. In  this  sense  Jesus  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the  Father 
in  St.  Paul's  two  earliest  £pistles.  '  Now  Qod  Himself  and  our 
Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  direct  our  way  unto  you>i^ ;' 
'  Now  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself  and  God,  even  our  Father, 
Which  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given  us  everlasting  consolation 
and  good  hope  through  grace,  comfort  your  hearts,  and  stablish  you 
in  every  good  word  and  work  ».'  Hi  us  Jesus  is  associated  with 
the  Father,  in  one  instance  as  directing  the  outward  movements 
of  the  Apostle's  life,  in  another  as  buildiug  up  the  inward  life 
of  the  recent  converts  to  Christianity.  In  other  devotional  ex- 
pressions the  Name  of  Jesus  stands  alone.  '  I  trust  in  the  Lord 
Jesus,'  so  the  Apostle  writes  to  the  Philippians,  '  to  send  Timo- 
theus  shortly  unto  youo.'  '  I  thank  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,'  so 
he  assures  St.  Timothy, '  Who  hath  given  me  power,  for  that  He 

^  Acts  ix.  6 :  rp4tu$if  rt  koA  iunfiSv  cTrc,  *  K^ie,  ri  fu  94\€ts  wonjinu  ;' 

'  Ibid.  xzii.  19,  ao :  K^ie,  ainol  ^lororroi,  5ri  iyit  Ijfifiy  fv\ttid(m¥  not. 
94pmv  KOT^  T^  mfrwyctyits  robs  iKurrtifoinas  M,  <r4*  lud  trr%  ^,9x*iro  rh  ttt/ta 
^t^dMou  rov  fUfiTvp6s  o'ou,  icol  abr^s  lifin^  kpteritt  Kcd  oiwtiioKWf  rj  iumt^ 
p4au  abrov,  leoi  ^\4uram¥  t^  Ifi/drta  r«y  iurmpo^trrmr  abr6r, 

">  I  Thess.  iii.  II :  A^^y  Si  6  Sths  koL  Uariip  iiiunf,  koI  6  Klptos  ^/a&w 
*lilVQVt  Xpurrhsj  KartuB^mu  r^w  Uhp  ^/idr  vfihs  CftSu, 

■  2  Thess.  it  16,  17 :  aMs  Si  6  K6mos  iffi&p  linrovs  Xptorhs,  jco)  6  Oc^r 
ical  Uariip  iin&w,  6  ieyairfiinu  vifMS  jcai  Mt  xapducXriffiv  aUtvicuf  Kci  iXxi^ct 
&7a^r  ir  x^*^'*  9aptuca\44rai  bfJiAp  riis  Kaphas,  ita2  onipi^cu  bftias  ir  wunl 
Aiyy  tcci  tpym  Ayotfy. 

•  Phil.  ii.  19 :  A*(C«  9)  4w  Kvpi^  *Ii}<roG,  TifiSB^w  rax^ms  W^^ac  *Thi8 
hope  was  i¥  Kup/y  *lfic<nf :  it  rested  and  centred  in  Him ;  it  arose  from  no 
eaaranexntM  feelings  or  expectations,  and  so  would  doubtless  be  fulfilled.' 
Bp.  Ellicott  in  loc.  _  _  OqIc 
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counted  me  ffdthfdl,  putting  me  into  the  miniBtrjP.'  Is  not 
this  the  natural  language  of  a  soul  which  is  constantly  engaged 
in  communion  with  Jesus,  whether  it  be  the  communion  of 
praise  or  the  conmiunion  of  prayer,)  Jesus  is  to  St.  Paul,  not 
a  deceased  teacher  or  philanthropist,  who  has  simply  done  his 
great  work  and  then  has  left  it  as  a  legacy  to  the  world ;  He  is 
God,  ever  living  and  ever  present,  the  Giver  of  temporal  and  of 
i^iritual  blessings,  the  Guide  and  Friend  of  man  both  in  man's 
outward  and  in  his  inward  life.  If  we  had  no  explicit  reoorda  of 
prayers  offered  by  St  Paul  to  Jesus,  we  might  be  sure  that  such 
prayers  were  offered,  since  otherwise  the  language  which  he 
employs  could  not  have  been  used.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
Apostle  has  not  left  us  in  doubt  as  to  his  faith  or  his  practice 
in  this  respect.  'If,'  he  asserts,  'thou  shalt  confess  with 
thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart 
that  God  hath  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved. 
For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness ;  and  with 
the  mouth  confession  is  made  to  salvation.  For  the  Scripture 
saith,  Whosoever  believeth  on  Him  shall  not  be  ashamed.  For 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek :  for  the 
Same  is  Lord  over  all«  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  Him.  For 
whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  Name  of  the  Lord  sludl  be 
saved  4.'  The  prophet  Joel  had  used  these  last  words  of  prayer 
to  the  Lord  Jehovah.  St.  Paul,  as  the  whole  context  shews 
beyond  reasonable  doubt,  understands  them  of  prayer  to  Jesus'. 
And  what  are  the  Apostle's  benedictions  in  the  Name  of  Christ 
but  indirect  prayers  offered  to  Christ  that  His  blessing  might  be 
vouchsafed  to  the  Churches  which  the  Apostle  is  addressing  1 
'Grace  be  to  jou  from  Gk)d  our  Father,  and  from  the  Lord 

p  I  Hm.  i.  la :  koSl  x^Uiv  tx^  ^V  Ivhnfo^iAvwni  /tc  X^Morf  'li|0«i  rf 

4  Rom.  z.  9-13 :  iii  6fio\oy^s  h  rf  ffr6iuerl  aov  K6pt»  *Ii|^o&r,  nl 
iri9rf^0|7f  4v  rf  Kopiia  trov  trri  &  O^f  afrr^r  fpycipcr  im  w^ttpSv,  n$9^9p'  KmfBi^ 
7J^  wtOTt^trai  tit  8iiraioo^r)|y,  irr6fUfTt  M  6fio\eytrrai  c/t  cmnifia».  Apf^t 
yhp  ii  ypo/piif  '  flat  6  wurrt^p  i^  tilr^  od  jraraw^fuytfiiirrrw.*  O^  yip  i&n 
itarroKii  *lov8a(ov  re  teat  "EXXrivos*  6  ykp  tdrrhs  K^ptos  timnf,  trXmnm^  elf 
irhrras  rohs  itrucaXov/Adifovs  ciJbr6v,  '  lias  yiip  ts  &y  hrucaXiffifrM  rh  Smtpm 
KvpUv,  a»9^<r€reu,*  Cf.  laa.  zrviii.  16 ;  Jo«l  ii  3a.  Here  Bt.  Pftul  applies 
to  JesoB  the  language  which  prophets  had  used  of  the  Lord  J^vah. 
Cf.  Acts  ii.  31. 

'  Cf.  Meyer  in  Rom.  x.  la  :  6  yhp  ahhs  Kiptos  irtErrwr.  '  Dieaer  K6pm 
ist  Christus,  der  a^6s  yer.  11  und  der  mit  diesem  abris  notfawendig  idea- 
tifche  KupMf  ver.  13.  Win  GoU  ^.e.  the  Father)  gemeint,  so  mOaste  man 
grade  den  ehrUUichtn  Charakter  der  BeweisfUhiiing  erst  hinsutragen  (wie 
OUk, :  *  Gott  in  Christo ')«  was  aber  willkttrlich  ware.'  For  KApm  «<irrM% 
see  PhiL  ii  11.    Cf.  St.  Chrys.  in  loo. 
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Jesus  Christ'.'  'The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be 
with  70U  allt.*  Or  what  shall  we  saj  of  St.  Paul's  entreaties 
that  he  might  be  freed  from  the  mysterious  and  humiliating 
infirmity  which  he  terms  his  'thorn  in  the  flesh)'  He  telk 
us  that  three  times  he  besought  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that 
it  might  depart  from  him,  and  that  in  mercy  his  prayer  was 
refused^.  Are  we  to  imagine  that  that  prayer  to  Jesus  was 
an  isolated  act  in  St.  Paul's  spiritual  life?  Does  any  such 
religious  act  stand  alone  in  the  spiritual  history  of  an  ear- 
nest and  moderately  consistent  man)  Apostles  believed  that 
when  the  First-begotten  was  brought  into  the  inhabited  world, 
the  angels  of  heaven  were  bidden  to  worship  Him'.    They 

■  I  Oor.  L  3. 

*  Rom.  xvi.  94 ;  and  almost  hi  the  same  words,  ver.  ao. 

*  a  Cor.  zii.  8,  9 :  Mp  roirov  rpHs  rlw  K^pior  vapticd^wa,  lira  iLwoarf  ka^ 
iftov'  Mat  ^IfniKi  fttu,  ''ApKU  aot  ^  x^<'  M^v*  ^  yiip  Z^pa/jds  ftou  iv  iiffBt^i^ 
r9X€unrr€u.'  I^iora  oIp  /mXXow  KOvxHcofuu  ip  rait  kr$9VMlats  /tov,  Tra  hri- 
vtnpf^terf  W  ifiA  ^  9^a(us  rov  Xpwrw.  Meyer  in  loc. :  *rhv  K^iop,  nicht 
OoU  (the  Fatiaer),  sondem  Chrittum  (s.  ▼.  9,  4  ^^t^ofut  rov  Xpiarov),  der 

ja  der  miichtige  Bezwinger  des  Satan's  ist Wie  Fftnlos  die  Antwort, 

den  xp^/MrurfUt  (Matt.  ii.  la ;  Lak.  ii.  6;  Act.  z.  la)  Ton  Christo  emp-* 
fiwgen  babe,  ist  uns  vollig  nnbekannt.' 

*  Heb.  i.  6 :  trw  8^  vcUir  tlffctydryif  rhv  xpotriroKOP  c2s  r^v  ohcovfi4niy, 
Afyt  1,  '  Ka2  wfMtnanniffdrviray  atn^  wdirrts  6yy*Xoi  ecov.'  On  tbis  passage 
see  the  exbanstiYe  note  of  Delitzsch,  Comm.  mm.  Br.  an  die  Hebraer,  pp. 
a4>a9.  *Bie  LXX.  ttbers.  bier  ganz  ricbtig  irpomcurfiffQrt,  denn  ^nine^l  ist 
ja  ketn  pntei.  emuee.,  nnd  Angnstin  macbt  die  den  rechten  Sinn  treffende 
scbdne  Bemerknng:  *'adorate  Bum;*'  oessat  igitnr  adoratio  angelorom,  qui 
non  adorantnr,  sed  adorant ;  mali  angeU  volant  adorari,  boni  adorant  nee  so 
adorari  permittnnt,  nt  vel  saltem  eorum  exempb  idolatrie  oessent.*  Ea  fragt 
sich  nun  aber :  mit  welcbem  Recbte  oder  ancb  nnr  anf  welcbem  Grande 
bezieht  der  Verf.  eine  Stelle,  die  von  Jebova  bandelt,  anf  Cbristom?'  After 
discassing  some  onsatis&ctorj  replies,  be  proceeds:  *Der  Grondsats,  von 
welcbem  der  Verf.  aosgebt,  ist ... .  dieser:  Ueberall  wo  im  A.  T.  von  einer 
endzeitigen  letztentscbeidenden  Zukunft  (Parosie),  Erscbeinong  and  Erweis- 
ong  JeboTa's  in  sdner  zagleicb  ricbterlicben  and  beilwartigen  Macbt  and 
Herrlicbkeit  die  Rede  ist,  yon  einer  gegenbildlicb  zar  mosaiscben  Zeit  sich 
▼erbaltenden  Offenbarang  Jebova's,  von  einer  Selbstdarstellang  Jebova^s  als 
Konigs  seines  Beichet:  da  ist  Jebova*"  Jesus  Cbristus;  denn  dieser  ist 
Jebova,  geoflenbaret  im  Fleiscb ;  Jebova,  eingetreten  in  die  Menscbeit  and 
ibre  Goscbicbte;  Jebova,  aa^;egangen  als  Sonne  des  Heils  fiber  seinem 
Volke.  Dieser  Grandsatz  ist  ancb  anumstdsalicb  wabr ;  anf  ibm  rabt  der 
beilagescbicbtlicbe  Zusammenbang,  die  tiefinnerste  Einbeit  beider  Testa- 
mente.  Alle  neatest  Scbriftsteller  sind  dieses  Bewusstseins  voll,  welcbes 
sicb  gleicb  anf  der  Scbwelle  der  evangeliscben  Gescbicbte  ausspricbt ;  denn 
dem  n  or  soil  Elia  voraasgebn  Mai.  iii.  33  t  and  wph  wpoffAvou  Kvpiov 
Jobaanes  Lc.  i.  76,  Tgl.  17.  Danun  sind  ancb  alle  Psalmen  in  welcben  die. 
Yerwirklicbung  des  welttlberwindenden  Konigthums  Jebova's  besungen  wird, 
messianiscb  and  werden  von  ""iwr^T"  Verf.  als  lolcbe  betnicbtet|  denn  die 
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declared  Him  7,  when  His  day  of  faamiliotion  and  suffering  had 
ended,  to  hare  been  so  highly  exalted  that  the  Name  which  He 
had  borne  on  earth,  and  which  is  the  symbol  of  His  Humanity, 
was  now  the  very  atmosphere  and  nutriment  of  all  the  upward 
torrents  of  prayer  which  rise  from  the  moral  world  beneaUi  His 
throne ;  that  as  the  Qod-Man  He  was  worshipped  by  angels,  by 
men,  and  by  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  The  practice  of  the  Apostles 
did  but  illustrate  their  £Etith ;  and  the  prayers  offered  to  Jesna 
by  His  servants  on  earth  were  believed  to  be  but  a  reflection  of 
that  worship  which  is  offered  to  Him  by  the  Church  of  heaven. 

If  this  belief  is  less  clearly  traceable  in  the  brief  Epistles  of 
Si  Peter  >,  it  is  especially  observable  in  St  John.  St  John  is 
speaking  of  the  Son  of  Qod,  when  he  exclaims,  '  This  is  the  con- 
fidence that  we  have  in  Him,  that,  if  we  ask  anything  according 
to  His  Willi  He  heareth  us :  and  if  we  know  that  He  hear  us, 
«...  we  know  that  we  have  the  petitions  that  we  dedred  of 
Him*.*  These  petitions  of  the  earthly  Church  correspond  to  the 
adoration  above,  where  the  wounded  Humanity  of  our  Lord  is 
throned  in  the  highest  heavens.  '  I  beheld,  and  lo,  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne ....  stood  a  Lamb  as  It  had  been  shdn^.'  Around 

schliessliche  Glorie  der  Theokntie  ist  nach  heilsgeschichtHchem  flaae  keine 
andere  als  die  der  Christokratie,  das  Reidi  Jehoya's  und  das  Reich  Oiriiti 
ist  Bines.' 

7  Phil.  it.  9,  lo :  h  e«^f  aJMw  bwt^xp^wtrt,  Koi  ix^^^^^  "^"^  irofia  rh 
irhp  Tor  iwfUL'  tva  hf  t$  M/iari  'Iii^roO  tSv  y6w  Kd^u^  iwmipmfiam  mi 
irtytUtw  jcal  Korax^wltar*  iced  ircura  yX&irffa  l(o/uoAo7i^0ifrai  Sri  K^ywi 'Iiyiogy 
Xpunhs  «h  Z6^w  ecov  UaTp6t,  See  Alford  in  loa:  'The  general  aim  of 
the  passage  is  ....  the  exdUation  of  Jma,  The  tls  S^or  B^w  TUofit 
below  is  no  dedacdon  from  this,  bat  rather  an  additional  reason  why  we 
should  carry  on  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  urUil  thU  n«w  partiealar  w  e»- 
troduced.  This  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  universal  prayer  is  to  be 
to  Jesus.  And  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  next  dause,  where  erery  tongue 
is  to  oon&ss  that  Jesus  Christ  is  K^piof,  when  we  remember  the  oommon 
expression,  ixueaXttaihi  rd  6rofM  Kvpiov,  for  prayer.  Rom.  z.  13 ;  I  Cor. 
i.  3  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  33.' 

■  Yet  I  St.  Pet.  iT.  II  is  a  doxology  'framed,  as  it  might  seem,  £ar  oom- 
mon use  on  earth  and  in  heaven.'    See  also  3  St.  Pet.  in.  1 8. 

*  I  St.  John  V.  ,13-15  :  Tra  mrrc^c  §is  r6  6pofiu  rov  T(oS  rov  9(ov.    Kat 

B4\fifM  a^ov,  Ajco^ci  4ift&y  jrol  ih^  olBofUP  $ri  Airodci  4i/iiv,  h  ftr  th-dfueOa, 
tXBofA^w  8r<  (lx'>f^  ^^  airfifwra  h  ^HiKafAW  wap*  dkov.  IIm  naimtU  oon- 
struction  of  this  passage  seems  to  oblige  us  to  refer  abrov  and  r6  $4\n/m.  to 
tiie  Son  of  God  (ver.  13).  The  passage  i  St.  John  iii.  3i,  33  does  not  ftririd 
this ;  it  only  shews  how  fully,  in  St.  John's  mind,  the  honour  and  preiogatiTes 
of  the  Son  are  those  of  the  Father. 

^  Rev.  V.  6 :  Kot  el^,  ital  IM  iw  fi4<r^  rov  Bp^mu  lud  tmt  Twvdpmw  CAmm 
jcol  iv  fUffip  r&¥  irpwfivr4pmf,  if^lor  ^onya^s  d»  i^^ar^fUww, 

-^—^  ^.       [MOT. 
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Him  are  tliree  concentric  cirdes  of  adoration.  The  inmost  pro* 
oeedB  from  liie  four  mysterious  creatures  and  the  four  and  twenty 
elders  who  '  have  harps,  and  golden  vials  full  of  odours,  which 
axe  the  prayers  of  the  saints  c.'  These  are  the  courtiers  who  are 
placed  on  the  very  steps  of  the  throne;  they  represent  more 
datant  worshippers.  But  they  too  bSL  down  before  the  throne^ 
and  sing  the  new  song  which  is  addressed  to  the  Lamb  slain  and 
glorified d :  'Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by 
Thy  Blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and 
nation  ;  and  hast  made  us  unto  our  Qod  Imigs  and  priests,  and 
we  shall  reign  on  the  earth®.'  Around  these^  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  Most. Holy,  there  is  a  countless  company  of 
worshippers:  'I  heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  round  about  the 
throne  and  the  creatures  and  the  elders:  and  the  number  of 
them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of 
thousands  ;  sayiog  with  a  loud  voiee,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  That 
was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength, 
and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing^.'  Beyond  these  again,  the 
entranced  Apostle  discemS  a  third  sphere  in  which  a  perpetual 
worship  is  maintained.  Lying  outside  the  two  inner  circles  of 
conscious  adoration  offered  by  the  heavenly  intelligences,  there 
iir  in  St.  John's  vision  an  assemblage  of  all  created  life,  which, 
whether  it  wills  or  not,  lives  for  Christ's  as  for  the  Father's 
glory:  'And  every  creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the 
earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all 
that  are  in  them,  heard  I  saying.  Blessing,  and  honour,  and 
glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him  that  sittetii  upon  the  throne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  everir.'  This  is  the  hymn  of 
the  whole  visible  creation,  and  to  it  a  response  comes  from 
the  inmost  circle  of  adoring  beings,  ratifying  and  harmonizing 
this  sublime  movement  of  universal  life :  'And  the  four  creatures 

c  Rer.  V.  8 :   txwr^t  ^Koffros  Ki9dpas,  icoi  ^td^MS  XP*^^  ytfuriaas  9v- 

^  Ibid. :  trt^rop  fwiwtw  rov  iipvtov  ....  no}  (jZavcty  ffSifp  leatrfy^, 

*  Ibid.  Ter.  9 :  ^^^yi}r,  iec2  ^^podrai  r^  6«^  iiftus  iv  r^  eHftafri  trov,  4ic 
wdaJit  ^A^f  fccu  yX^arif  icai  Xaov  teat  K$tnvs,  JCcU  itrolrivat  iifuis  ry  Bt^  iifi&y 
fi€unh§7s  JKo)  Up§if  jcoi  /Sotf'tXc^o/ufr  M  t^i  yiis, 

f  Ibid.  Ten.  11,  12  :  Kti  cT^y,  ml  liKovack  ^tivifw  iyy4k»p  xoXXmp  KvK\69ty 

rov  9p6vw  jral  r«¥  (iAtHf  teat  r&p  xptfffiuT4pw¥ lad  x<^<^<'  x*^'^**^* 

A^rrcs  fttrg  fityd\n,  '"A^iSp  iart  rh  apptow  rh  iv^vyiUvov  AaJ3c<r  t^p 
Z^ofuy  mi  wKovrw  km  tro^Ua^  ira2  tirx^  Kot  rifiiiP  isai  S^or  icci2  tlXoyioMJ* 

9  Ibid.  T6r.  13 :  xal  vSr  lerUrfia  $  icrtp  ip  r^  olpop^,  ictd  ip  rf  ypt  <ml 
^woxdrt^  TQf  yiit,  Kot  M  rris  BaXdiraTis  i  iirrt,  iced  t^  ip  tdrols  xdpra,  fjfrovo'a 
X^omu-y  *  T^  Kodhiijuh^  hA  rov  Bp6pw  Kti  r^  ^l^  %  cJAo^ta  ica2  4  '^^fM  koI 
-h  Z^a  md  rh  Kpdros  els  robs  Mpos  t&p  Mpvp*  ^,y,...^ .,  _.  ^  OqIc 
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said,  Amenl^.'  And  how  does  the  redeemed  Churdi  on  ettrth 
bear  her  part  in  this  nniversal  choms  of  praise?  'Unto  Him 
That  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  Own  Blood, 
and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  His  Father ; 
to  Him  be  glory  aud  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  Ameh^.'  Ton 
will  not,  mj  brethren,  mistake  the  force  and  meaning  of  this 
representation  of  the  adoration  of  the  Lamb  in  the  Apocaljpee. 
This  representation  cannot  be  compared  with  the  Apocalyptic 
pictures  of  the  future  fortunes  of  the  Church,  where  the  imagery 
employed  frequently  leaves  room  for  allusions  so  diverse,  that  no 
interpretation  can  be  positively  assigned  to  a  particular  symbol 
without  a  certain  intellectual  and  spiritual  immodesty  in  the 
interpreter  who  essays  to  do  so.  Tou  may  in  vain  endeavour 
satisfactorily  to  solve  the  questions  which  encompass  such  points 
as  the  number  of  the  beast  or  the  era  of  the  millennium ;  but 
you  cannot  doubt  for  one  moment  Who  is  meant  by  '  the  Lamb^' 
or  what  is  the  character  of  the  worship  that  is  so  solemnly 
offered  to  Him. 

But  upon  this  worship  of  Jesus  Chitst  as  we  meet  with  it  in 
the  apostolical  age,  let  us  here  make  three  observations. 

a.  First,  then,  it  cannot  be  accounted  for,  and  so  set  aside,  as 
being  part  of  an  undiscriminating  cultus  of  heavenly  or  super- 
human beings  in  general  Such  a  cultus  finds  no  place  in  the 
New  Testament,  except  when  it,  or  something  very  much  re- 
sembling it,  is  expressly  discountenanced.  By  the  mouth  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  New  Testament  reaffirms  the  Sinaitic  law 
which  restricts  worship  to  the  Lord  Qod  Himself^.  St.  Peter 
will  not  sanction  the  self-prostrations  of  the  grateful  Coruelius, 
lest  Cornelius  should  think  of  him  as  more  than  humanl. 
When,  at  Lystra,  the  excited  populace,  with  their  priest^  desired 
to  offer  sacrifice  to  St  Paul  and  St  Barnabas,  as  to  Meities 
who  had  come  down  to  them  in  the  likeness  of  men,'  the 
Apostles  in  their  unfeigned  distress  protested  that  they  were  but 
men  of  like  feelings  with  those  whom  they  were  addressing,  and 
claimed  for  the  living  God  that  service  which  was  His  exclusive 


^  Rev.  ▼.  14 :  trnkth  r4<rtrupa  (Sta  tkwyWf  *Atiiiw. 

'  Ibid.  i.  5,  6 :  r^  icyairfia-aifTi  ii/tas  Kci  Xoivam  iffuts  iarh  rth  httupTum 
illA&v  iv  r^  cXfutTi  adrov'  «ra2  ivolritrw  ^ifias  jBa^iActr  Jco^  Uptis  r^  6c^  mU 
Ueerfi  a6roG*   abr^  if  8^a  kcU  t^  Kpdros  cis  robs  cdSras  rmv  Mvmw,  ^V- 

k  St.  Matt.  iv.  10;  Dcut.  vi.  13 ;  x.  20. 

'  Acts  X.  25 :  vwavrfitTM  ofrry  6  Kppi^Xtos,  irc<ro^  M  robs  v^Sof  «]po0«- 
K&miew,    6  Zk  nh-fos  ubrhw  ffy«p€  Xfywr,  'Aifdtmfif  jcAtA  tArbs  Mpmw^ 

"  ^   [lbct. 
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rightm.  When  Si  John  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  angel  of  the 
Apocalypse,  in  profound  acknowledgment  of  the  mairellous 
piivil^ies  of  sight  and  sound  to  which  he  had  been  admitted,  he 
was  peremptorily  checked  on  the  ground  that  the  angel  too  was 
only  his  fellow-slave,  and  that  God  was  the  one  true  Object  of 
worshipxi.  One  of  the  most  salient  features  of  the  Gnostico- 
Jewish  theosophy  which  threatened  the  faith  of  the  Church  of 
ColosssB  was  the  worshipping  of  angels ;  and  St.  Paul  censures 
it  because  it  tended  to  loosen  men's  hold  upon  the  incommu- 
nicable prerogatives  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Churcho.  Cer- 
tainly the  New  Testament  does  teach  that  we  Christians  have 
dose  communion  with  the  blessed  angels  and  with  the  sainted 
dead,  such  as  would  be  natural  to  members  of  one  great  and 
really  undivided  family.  The  invisible  world  is  not  merely 
above,  it  is  around  us ;  we  have  come  into  it ;  and  Christ's 
kingdom  on  earth  and  in  heaven  p  forms  one  supernatural  whole. 
But  the  worship  claimed  for,  accepted  by,  and  paid  to  Jesus, 
stands  out  in  tiie  New  Testament  in  the  sharpest  relief.  This 
relief  is  not  softened  or  shaded  off  by  any  instances  of  an  in- 
ferior homage  paid,  whether  legitimately  or  not>  to  created  beings. 
We  do  not  meet  with  any  clear  distinction  between  a  primary 
and  a  secondary  worship,  by  which  the  force  of  the  argument 
might  have  been  more  or  less  seriously  weakened.    Worship  is 

»  Acts  xiv.  14, 15 :  9uifif4iiaafTts  rii  Ifi^rta  a^Sv  %\irtrrffiii<rv9  c2s  thv  txXov, 
KpdCovTts  fcai  \4yoyT*s,  '''Ai^pcf,  ri  ravra  iroictrc;  not  ilfuit  S/iotoiraBtts 
iirfuv  hfu¥  Mfwroi,  ttHtyytXiCSfitwoi  ifius  iarh  rolrrttv  rw  luoeroUcv  ^Mrrp^eir 
M,  rhp  Of^r  rhv  ffiwo." 

■  Rev.  zzii.  8  :  not  iyit  "Imdymis  6  fixhntv  rmha  Kti  hco^y  xai  9tc  liieowra 
Kot  I^X«i|r«,  frcff'a  vpoffKuvfiffai  ^itvpoffBtif  rw  to9wp  rov  ieyy4\ov  rov  8«iic« 
p6opr6s  fiot  ravra,  Kot  \4ytt  fiot,  '  *Opa  ii^i*  oMovKis  Cw  ydp  c^i  iral  ruw 
&8cX^r  ffov  r»y  irpo^fp-«r,  Kti  r&p  rji^imtav  rvbs  \6yovs  rov  fiifixiov  roih 
rov'  r$  Off^  xpoffKmnfiffoif,' 

^  CoL  ii.  i8:  firfitls  i/MS  KaTet$pa$m4rm  04XMf  iv  raw€iFo^po<r^  koI 
0^0rjrc(f  rOw  kyy4\»v.  The  Apostle  condemns  this  (i)  on  the  moral  ground 
that  the  Gnostic  teacher  here  allnded  to  claimed  to  be  in  possession  of  troths 
respecting  the  unseen  world  of  which  he  really  was  ignorant,  &  M^  itipoKtv 
4ti0art{mp,  c2k9  ^vatQ^fUvos  inh  rod  robs  rijs  a'apxht  a^ov:  (a)  On  the 
doffmaiie  ground  of  a  resulting  interference  with  dne  recognition  of  the 
HeadBhip  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  One  Source  of  the  supernatural  life  of  the 
Churcli,  Kci  oO  nparw  r^y  Kt^aK^w,  4^  oZ  ray  rh  v&pja  Zth  rwv  o^o/r  kcX 
&vr94fffM0V  iwixopnyo^f^f^ov  Koi  <rvfifii0a(6fuvoy,  a0(ci  r^r  aff^fio'ty  rod 
6fov. 

P  Heb.  zil  23 :  wpocr^XiiX^Oar^  Sc^k  Sptiy  icat  x6\tt  B§ov  (wrros,  'Upow 
nXhft  4wovpayl^,  koX  /wptiitny  ii,yyiK»v,  Taanrfb^*-  koI  licicAiiaia  vptnorSKwr 
Ir  oifffOMOis  ixoy^ypafifUrwv,  icol  Kptrf  Btf  wdmmr,  «il  xythfuuri  Jucafw 

ror9\tMfi4tmr,  iral  Zta/i^Kiis  p4aa  fufflrjf  *lritrov,  ^  y, ,... .,  ^ ^ .^ 

YII] 
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claimed  for,  and  is  giren  to,  God  alone ;  and  if  Jeans  is  wor- 
shipped, this  is  simply  because  Jesus  is  Qod4. 

iS.  The  worship  paid  to  Jesus  in  the  apostolic  age  was  cer- 
tainly in  many  cases  that  adoration  which  is  due  to  the  Most 
High  Ood,  and  to  Him  alone,  from  all  His  intelligent  creatures. 
Qod  Himself  must  needs  have  been,  then  as  ever,  the  One 
Object  of  real  worship.  But  the  Eternal  Son,  when  He  became 
Man,  ceased  not  to  be  Qod.  As  Qod,  He  received  from  those 
who  believed  in  Him  the  only  worship  which  their  fiiith  covild 
render  r.  This  is  clear  from  the  representations  of  heaven]^  wor- 
ship in  the  Apocalypse,  which  we  have  been  considering,  even 
if  we  take  no  other  passages  into  account.  The  Apocalyptic 
worship  of  our  glorified  Lord  is  not  any  mere  honorary  aduiofw- 
ledgment  that  His  redemptive  work  is  complete.  Even  at  the 
moment"  of  His  Incarnation  worship  is  addressed  to  Christ's 
Divine  and  Eternal  Person.  Doubtless  the  language  of  devotion 
to  Him  which  we  find  iu  the  Gospels  represents  many  postures 
of  the  human  soul,  ranging  between  that  utter  self-prostration 
which  we  owe  to  the  Most  High,  and  that  trustful  familiaritj 
with  which  we  pour  our  joys  and  sorrows,  our  hopes  and  fears 
into  the  ear  of  a  human  friend.  Such  '  lower  forms'  of  worship 
lead  up  to,  and  are  explained  by,  the  higher.  They  illustrate 
the  condescension  and  purpose  of  the  Incarnation.    But  the 

4  The  '  worship '  of  Baddha  has  sometimes  been  compared  to  that  of 
our  Difine  Lord,  as  if  Baddha  were  regarded  as  a  real  divinity  by  his  fol- 
lowers. But  'le  Bonddha  reste  homme,  et  ne  cherche  jamais  i  d^pasaer  ks 
Umites  de  l*hmmanit^  an  deU  de  laqneUe  il  ne  oon^oit  rien.  L'entbanaiasma 
de  ses  disciples  a  M  aussi  r^serr^  que  Ini-m^me:  dans  le  colte  innooenl 
qu'ils  loi  rendaient,  Unur  fervewr  iadrttmilt  d  im  towteiwr  eomokOeur  H 
fortificmt;  jamaii  leur  9t^perHUion  inUrtuie  ne  /adreuaU  d  m  pvi§- 
9€mc$  .  .  .  .  Ni  Torgueil  de  CAkyamonni,  ni  le  fimatisme  des  croyants,  n'a 
oon9a  nn  sacrilege;  le  Bonddha,  tout  grand  mi'il  se  croit,  n'a  ^g/AxA  liaqni 
I'apoth^ose;  ....  jamais  personne  n'a  songe  k  en  fiore  vn  dim.'  Saiiifc- 
Hilaire,  Le  Bonddha,  p.  168. 

'  Meyer^s  remarks  are  very  &r  from  satisfactory.  ^  Das  tmntfm^  OkruH 
ist  nicht  dot  AnbeUn  tt^Uchihin,  wie  es  nur  in  BetrefT  des  Vaten,  als  da 
tMUgm  dbBcluUn  OotUa  (!)  geschieht,  wohl  aber  die  Anbetnng  nach  der  dwch 
das  Verhiiltniss  Christi  sum  Voter  (dessen  weseasgleicher  Sohn,  Ebenbild, 
ThrongenoBse,  Vermittler,  und  Ftirsprecher  fOr  die  liIenBchen  n.  s.  w.  «r  ist) 
bedingten  Relativitftt  im  betenden  Bewnsstsein  ....  Der  Chriatnm  Anni- 
fende  ist  sich  bewnsst,  er  mfe  ihn  nicht  dl$  dm  $ehleehihimgm  0.iU,  sondeni 
als  den  gottmenschlichen  Yertreter  nnd  Mittler  Oottes  an.'  In  Bom.  z. 
la  onr  Lord  is  represented  as  being  eqnal  with  the  Father,  and  as  therefore 
eqnally  entitied  to  adoration.  Adoration  is  strictly  dne  to  the  Uncreated 
Substance  of  God,  and  to  Jesns  Christ  as  being  penonaUy  of  It.  The  me- 
iUatoriai  functions  of  His  Manhood  cannot  afiect  the  bearings  of  this  tmthu 

■  Cat.  Rac.  p.  164.  
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familiar  confidence  which  the  Incarnation  inyites  cannot  be 
pleaded  against  the  rights  of  the  Incarnate  God.  A  free,  trust- 
ful, open-hearted  converse  with  Christ  is  compatible  with  the 
lowliest  worship  of  His  Person;  Christian  confidence  even  'leans 
upon  His  breast  at  sapper/  while  Christian  faith  discerns  His 
Glory,  and  '  falls  at  His  feet  as  dead/ 

y.  The  apostolic  worship  of  Jesns  Christ  embraced  His 
Manhood  no  less  than  it  embraced  His  Godhead^.  According  to 
St  Paul  His  Human  Name  of  Jesus,  that  is,  His  Human  Nature, 
is  worshipped  on  earth,  in  heaven,  and  among  the  dead.  It 
is  not  the  Unincamate  Logos,  but  the  wounded  Humanity  of 
Jesus,  Which  is  enthroned  and  adored  in  the  vision  of  the 
Apocalypse.  To  adore  Christ's  Deity  while  carefully  refusing 
to  adore  His  Manhood  would  be  to  forget  that  His  Manhood 
is  for  ever  joined  to  His  Divine  and  Eternal  Person,  Which  is 
the  real  Object  of  our  adoration.  Since  He  has  taken  the 
Manhood  into  €k)d,  It  is  an  inseparable  attribute  of  His  Per- 
sonal Godhead;  every  knee  must  bend  before  It;  henceforth  the 
angels  themselves  around  the  throne  must  adore,  not  as  of  yore 
the  Unincamate  Bon,  but '  the  Lamb  as  It  had  been  slain.* 

3.  Thus  rooted  in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  apostles, 
the  worship  of  Jesus  Christ  was  handed  down  to  succeeding  ages 
as  an  integral  and  recognised  element  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Church.  The  early  Fathers  refer  to  the  worslup  of  our  Lord  as 
to  a  matter  beyond  dispute.  Even  before  the  end  of  the  first 
century  St.  Ignatius  bids  the  Roman  Christians  'put  up  sup- 
plications to  Christ'  on  his  behalf,  that  he  might  attain  the 
distinction  of  martyrdom^.      St.   Polycarp's   Epistle   to  the 

t  Cf.  PeaiBon,  Minor  Theological  Works,  toL  L  307 :  <  ChriBtiu  rive 
Homo  lUe  Qtii  est  MediAtor,  idoratiis  ett.  Heb.  i.  6;  Apoc  ▼.  1 1,  I  a. 
Hec  est  plenissima  descriptio  adofstionis.  Bt  hio  Agnus  ocdsos  enit  Homo 
file,  Qui  est  Mediator ;  Ergo  Homo  Hie,  Qui  est  Mediator  est  adorandiu. 
St.  Greg.  Nasiaaxen.  Orat.  li. :  YSxiz  \A  ^povtcwu  r^  irrwpmfAiww,  iu^dBtfta 
Arrw,  Kol  Tfrd^0t»  furk  r&w  BtoKrivw.*  Cf«  also  Ibid.  p.  308  :  <  Christns, 
qoa  est  Mediator,  est  nnicft  adoratione  colendns.  ConciL  Gen.  V.  CoUat. 
viii  can.  9.  Si  qnis  adorari  in  dnabns  natnris  didt  Cbristnm,  ez  quo  daas 
adorationes  introdnoat,  semotim  Deo  Verbo,  et  semotim  Homini:  ant  si 

qnis adorat  Christnm,  sed  non  und  adoratione  Deum  Yerbnm  Incar- 

natum  cnm  Ejns  Came  adorat,  extra  qnod  sancts  Dei  ecdesiie  ab  initk) 
traditnm  est ;  talis  anathema  sit.'  See  the  whole  of  this  and  the  preceding 
*  Determination.'  And  compare  St.  Cyril's  8th  Anathema ;  Damasc.,  iy.  3; 
Hooker,  B.  P.  ▼.  54,  9. 

V.  St.  Ign.  ad  Bom.  4 :  Xirorf^mrrt  lir  X^mot^k  [r\»  Kipiow  ed.  Dresiel, 
which,  howerer,  mnst  here  mean  onr  Lord]  Mp  ifuv,  Ua  ith  rSw  hpydwwp 

rvbrw  ref«  ed.  Dreesel]  Bwrla  c&ptM.    Cf.  ad  Magn.  7^^ .  _ ., ^^z 
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Philippianer  opeDB  with  a  benediction  which  is  in  fact  a  prayer 
to  Jesus  Christ,  as  being,  together  with  the  Abnighty  Father,  the 
Giver  of  peace  and  mercy*.  Polycarp  prays  that  'the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Eternal  Priest 
Himself,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  would  build  up  his 
readers  in  faith  and  truth  and  in  all  meekness,  .  .  .  and  would 
give  them  a  part  and  lot  among  the  saints  y.'  And  at  a  later 
day,  standing  bound  at  the  pyre  of  martyrdom,  he  cries,  *•  Yot  all 
things,  0  God,  do  I  praise  and  bless  and  glorify  Thee,  together 
with  the  Eternal  and  Heavenly  Jesus  Chnst,  Thy  well-beloved 
Son,  with  Whom,  to  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  glory,  both 
now  and  for  ever.  Amen'.'  After  his  death,  Nioetas  begged 
the  proconsul  not  to  deliver  up  his  body  for  burial,  '  lest  the 
Christians  should  desert  the  Crucified  One,  and  should  begin  to 
worship  this  new  martyr^*  The  Jews,  it  appears,  employed  an 
argument  which  may  have  been  the  language  of  sarcasm  or  of 
a  real  anxiety.  'They  know  not,'  continues  the  encyclical 
letter  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  '  that  neither  shall  we  ever  be 
able  to  desert  Christ  Who  suffered  for  the  salvation  of  all  who 
are  saved  in  the  whole  world,  nor  yet  to  worship  any  other. 
For  Him  indeed,  as  being  the  Son  of  God,  we  do  adore ;  but 
the  martyrs,  as  disciples  and  imitators  of  the  Lord,  we  worthily 
love  by  reason  of  their  unsurpassed  devotion  to  Him  their  own 
King  and  Teacher.  God  grant  that  we  too  may  be  fellow- 
partakers  and  fellow-disciples  with  themh. '  The  writers  of  this 
remarkable  passage  were  not  wanting  in  love  and  honour  to  the 
martyr  of  Christ.  'Afterward,'  say  they,  'we,  having  taken 
up  bis  bones,  which  were  more  precious  than  costly  stones,  and 
of  more  account  than  gold,  placed  them  where  it  was  fitting<^.' 

X  8t  Polyc.  ad  PhiL  I :  tKwt  hiuv  ica)  ctf»4i^  vapa  Ocov  rorroir/khti^f 
jcoi  Kvpfov  'Ii|4rov  X^^rov  rav  ^Urnvpof  i^¥  wkti^wB^tii, 

7  Ibid.  12:  '  Dens  autem  et  Pater  Domini  nostri  Jesa  Chriati,  et  ipae 
Sempitennu  Pontifez,  Dei  Filins  Jesus  Christns,  aedifioet  tos  in  fide  et  Ten- 

tate  et  in  omni  mansuetudine, et  det  ▼obia  aortem  et  partem  inter 

sanctoa  auos.' 

•  Mart.  St.  Polyc.  c.  14. 

*  Ibid.  c.  17:  n^,  ^ahf,  iup4rr9s  r^r  4ortw(mfi4poif,  rovrm^  ip^mfrm 

^  Ibid. :  ie)f¥owm9Sy  trt  ofh-t  rhp  Xpi^riif  votc  Korakntw  9vrtitrifit$a  rhr 
6ir)f»  rris  rov  varrhs  K6fffiov  rmv  ffwfofihww  ffmrnpiat  mBirra,  o9rc  tr^piif 
nva  aifi^ffdcu,  rovrop  liukw  yhp  Tlbr  6ifra  roif  BtoO  wpo^Kvwwiitir  rohi  Hk 
fidfrvpQSj  its  ftaBnriis  jroi  fufitiriis  rov  Kvplw,  iycarAfur  i(f«f •  &cica  cdro/ictf 
iufinrtpMiTou  r^t  f  If  rhr  tSior  fiwiXia  Kcd  SiS^KoXar  £r  T^rarra  Kcd  {ifiSi 
ffvymoirttyodt  re  itett  ovfiftaBfirhs  y^4aOau 

.  M«t.  St.  P«lyc  c.  18.  ^^.^^^  ^^GOO^J^^ 
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But  they  draw  the  sharpest  line  between  such  a  tribute  of 
affection  and  the  worship  of  the  Eedeemer;  Jesus  was  wor- 
shipped as  'being  the  Son  of  God.'  The  Apologists  point  to 
the  adoration  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Father, 
when  replying  to  the  heathen  charge  of  atheism.  St  Justin 
protests  to  the  emperors  that  the  Christians  worship  Qod 
aione^.  Tet  he  also  asserts  that  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  share  in 
the  reverence  and  worship  which  is  offered  to  the  Father^  ;  and 
in  controversy  with  Trypho  he  especially  urges  that  prophecy 
foretold  the  adoration  of  Messiah^ .  St.  Irenseus  insists  that  the 
miracles  which  were  in  his  day  of  common  occurrence  in  the 
Church  were  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  invocation  of  angels,  nor 
yet  to  magical  incantations,  nor  to  any  form  of  evil  curiosity. 
They  were  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  Christians  constantly 
prayed  to  God  the  Maker  of  all  things,  and  called  upon  the 
Name  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  S^.     Clement  of  Alexandria  has 

d  ApoL  \.%  17,  p.  44,  ed«  Otto.  After  quoting  St.  Luke  zz.  aa-35  ^^ 
proceeds :  50cr  %^v  fih  fiiyw  Wfmo'Kwwfuif,  li/uy  tk  xp6s  rii  6xXa  X"^^*^ 

^  Ibid.  L  $  6,  p.  I4»  ed.  Otto.  :  Kol  ^iioXarfoviiw  rmy  roioirmr  vo/uCofiiyttw 
0€W  iBtoi  cTrcu,  &X\*  odxl  rov  &\i}9c<rr^rov  fca2  warpbs  iiKoiocrinnfis  Kol  am^po- 
vitrns  ica2  rdy  &AA»y  hperw,  ivtwifiiKTOv  re  KOKias  Otov'  &X\'  iKU¥6v  rt,  koI 
rdr  wop*  airrov  T16p  iK96rra  icoi  iiddlayra  ^/ms  radra  Kot  rhp  r&if  6\?>My, 
IrofUiNtP  Kot  i^ofunwfjihwv  iefoB&p  Ayy^Awr  erparhp,  Tlywftd  re  rh  npoffirt- 
khw  ff€fi6fuOa  Kfld  vpoffKunv/tMy  \6y^  icoti  &\i|9c(f  riiimrrts.  With  regard  to 
the  ckuse  of  this  passage  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  controTersy 
(irol  rhv  T&y  tiXXMP  ....  hyy4\vy  orparhy),  (i)  [t  is  impossible  to  make 
vrparhy  depend  upon  a'€$6fu0tt  jcoi  vpocKwov/AW  wjjkhout  invoMng  St.  Justm 
in  self-contradiction  (c£  the  passage  quoted  above),  and  Bellarmine's  argu- 
ment based  on  this  construction  (de  Beatitud.  Sanctor.  lib.  L  c.  13)  proves, 
if  anything,  too  much  for  his  purpose,  viz.  that  Ae  same  worship  was  paid  to 
the  angels  as  to  the  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  Several  modems  (quoted 
by  Otto  in  loc)  who  adopt  this  construction  use  it  for  a  very  different  object, 
(a)  It  is  difficult  to  accept  Bingham's  rendering  (Ant  bk.  13,  c.  a,  §  a)  which 
joins  ieffiXmy  trrparhy  and  d/ios  with  tilid^eiyr€t,  and  makes  Christ  the  Teacher 
not  of  men  only  but  of  the  angel  host.  This  idea,  however,  seems  to  have 
no  natural  place  in  the  passage,  and  we  should  have  ezpected  raSra  4ifws  not 
llfiaf  ravra,  (3)  It  seems  better,  therefore,  with  Bull,  Chevallier  fTransl. 
p.  1 5  a),  MOhler  (Tubing.  TheoL  Quartalsch.  1833,  Fasc  i.  p.  53  sqq.,  quoted 
Dy  Otto)  to  make  ieyy^Xaoy  ffrpwrhv  and  ravra  together  dependent  upon 
ZM^vanai  ''the  Son  of  God  taught  us  not  merely  about  these  (viz.  evil 
spirits,  cf.  §  5)  but  also  concerning  the  good  angels.'  &c. ;  rhy  iyy4hmy 
rrparhy  bdng  ellipticaUy  piit  fbr  rii  wtpi  rov  .  .  .  hyyihrny  vrparw, 

f  DiaL  cum  Tryph.  c.  68  :  7pa^9,  dt  Ziafip^y  rhy  Xpurrhy  Kti  woBrtrhy 
uX  voofrtcvrtfrhiy  mil  6c^y  &iro<euu'&v<riy.  Ibid.  c.  76  :  Kol  AavlS  .... 
6c^  urxvf^y  tttit  xpoeiannrrhy,  Xpurrly  tyrtt,  MiXwtr*, 

g  Hser.  iL  §  3a  I  'Ecdesia nomen  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi 

invocans,  virtutes  ad  utilitates  hominum,  sed  non  ad  seductionem,  perfidt.' 
Observe  too  the  aigument  which  Ibllowi.  f^  r\nkCi\o 
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left  U8  three  treatise^  designed  to  form  a  misnonaij  trilogy. 
In  one  he  is  occupied  with  converting  the  heathen  from  idola- 
try to  the  faith  of  Christ ;  in  a  second  he  instructs  the  new 
convert  in  the  earlier  lessons  and  duties  of  the  Christian  faith ; 
while  in  his  most  considerable  work  he  labours  to  impart  the 
higher  knowledge  to  which  the  Christian  is  entitled,  and  so  to 
render  hun  Hhe  perfect  Gnostic.'  In  each  of  these  treatisei^ 
widely  diffwent  as  they  are  in  point  of  practical  aim,  CSement 
bears  witness  to  the  Church's  worship  of  our  Lord.  In  the 
first,  his  Hortatory  Address  to  the  Qreeks,  he  winds  up  a  lobg 
argumentative  invective  against  idolatry  with  a  burst  oif  fervid 
entreaty  :  '  Believe,  O  man,'  he  exdaims,  '  in  Him  Who  is  both 
Man  and  Ood ;  believe,  O  man,  in  the  living  Qod,  Who  suffered 
and  Who  is  adored^.'  The  Faodagogus  concludes  with  a  prayer 
of  singular  beauty  ending  in  a  doxology^,  and  in  these  the  Son 
is  worshipped  and  praised  as  the  Equal  of  the  Father.  In  the 
Stromata,  as  might  be  expected,  prayer  to  Jesus  Christ  is  rather 
taken  for  granted;  the  Christian  life  is  to  be  a  continuous 
worship  of  the  Word,  and  through  Him  of  the  FatherK  Ter- 
tullian  in  his  Apology  grapples  with  the  taunt  that  the  Chris- 
tiaos  worshipped  a  Man  Who  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Jewish  tribunals!.  TertuUian  does  not  deny  or  palliate  the 
charge ;  he  justifies  the  Christian  practiceL  Whatever  Christ 
might  be  in  the  opinion  of  the  pagan  worid.  Christians  knew 
Him  to  be  of  one  substance  with  the  Father  ^,  The  adoration 
of  Christ,  then,  was 'not  a  devotional  eccentricity;  it  was  an 
absolute  duty.  In  one  passage  TertuUian  argues  against  mixed 
marriages  with  the  heathen,  because  in  these  cases  there  eould  be 

^  Protrept.  c.  x.  p.  84,  ed.  Potter :  wi^rwcw,  Mpmwt,  MpAr^  mai  9cf  * 

i  Psdagog.  lib.  iii.  c.  7,  p.  31X,  ed.  Potter:  Ikrcp  o9r  Ku'whf  M  tom^ 

woAloiSf  n«n^p,  ^ifiox*  *l9pa^K  t'A  «•!  Uvr^p,  *Er  Jiftpm  K^.  t^s  U  i^uf 
rots  oois  kwoiUvoiS  vaporfyiiifuurt  rh  6ftotmfut  wktipmrai  •  '^^  •  •  «^oSrr«f  c^ 
XC^itrrw,  [cixop<0'TovKT«f]  cjrctr,  r^  fUtr^  Ilorpi  tsai  Tlf,  Tiy  mil  UorpL 

T&  vdvra,  81'  hy  rii  irirra  tv,  .  . .  f  ^  S^a  koJ  wvv  koI  c2s  tdSt^M, 

k  See  the  fine  passage,  Stromat.  lib,  Tii.  c.  7,  ad  init.  p.  851,  ed.  Potter. 
1  Apolog.  c.  a  I :  '  &d  et  Tulgus  jam  scit  Ohristom  at  hominiim  aliqnem, 

qualem  Jndei  jadicaTenmt,  quo  fiuiliua  quia  nos  hominis  cnltorea  eviadm- 

averit.    Vemm  neqne  de  Chxisto  erabeadmiia,  com  lab  nomine  ejus  deputari 

et  damnari  juvat.' 
">  Apolog.  c.  31 :  '  Hunc  ex  Deo  prolatum  dididmns,  et  prolatione  gene- 

ratom,  et  idcirco  Filium  Dei  et  Dtvm  dictum,  tx  vmtate  SvbttOMtim.* 
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no  joint  worship  of  the  Bedeemeri^;  elsewhere  he  implies  that  the 
worship  of  Jesus  was  co-eztensiye  with  faith  in  Ghristianityo. 

Origen's  erratic  intellect  may  have  at  times  betrayed  him,  on 
this  as  on  other  subjects,  into  language  p,  more  or  less  incon- 
sistent with  his  own  general  line  of  teachbg,  bj  which  it  must 
in  fairness  be  interpreted.  Origen  often  insists  upon  the  worship 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  being  a  Christian  duty  4  ;  he  illustrates  this 
duty,  especially  in  his  Homilies^  by  his  personal  example' ;  he 

•  Ad  Uxor.  lib.  iL  c.  6 :  '  Andiat  .  .  .  de  ganeft.  Qsam  Dei  mentio  ?  que 
Chriflti  inYOcatb  ?* 

^  AdT.  Jnd.  c.  7  :  '  Ubique  creditar,  lib  omnibiu  gentibas  lupik  ennmer- 
atisoofitnr,  ubiqoe  regnat,  vbique  adontiir.' 

P  Pvticalarly  in  the  treatifle,  De  Qratione,  c.  15,  toL  L  ed.  Ben.  p.  233  s 

cIs  6  9c^f ,  6  Uwr^p'*  §twui^  ip*  Tt  4fu!i  wpofft^xB  i  M^ry  t^  lUnpl  v/kht- 
c^cir^au  xph,  f»  n&y^  irpoct^otuur  Zvtp  9ia  rAr  iyUnf  ypu^&w  /»aif$dprrf 

iwh  TOV  tlmrphs  tlrai  \afi6m,  cifxc^tfoi  4/Mf  aO  Zu,  &AA&  81'  iipx'^p^^^  if^ 
wopoiiA^ov  K.r  A.  This  iDdefenflible  language  was  a  resolt  of  the  line  taken 
bj  Origen  in  opposing  the  Monarchians.  ■  As  the  latter,  together  with  the 
distlnetion  of  substance  in  the  Father  and  the  Son,  denied  also  that  of  the 
Person,  so  it  was  with  Origen  a  matter  of  practical  moment,  on  aooonnt  of  the 
systematie  connexion  of  ideas  in  his  philosophical  system  of  Christianity,  to 
maintain  in  opposition  to  them  the  personal  independence  of  the  Logos. 
Sometimes  in  this  controversy  he  distinguishes  between  unUf  of  mbttwnee 
and  personal  unity  or  unity  of  subject,  so  that  it  only  concerned  him  to  con- 
trorert  the  latter.  And  this  certainly  was  the  point  of  greatest  practical 
moment  to  him  ;  and  he  must  have  been  weU  aware  that  many  of  the 
Fathers  who  contended  for  a  penonal  dwtmct'ion  held  firmly  at  the  same  time. 
to  a  w%Uy  of  nibttance.  But  according  to  the  internal  connexion  of  his  own 
system  (Neander  means  his  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  rd  ^r)  both  fell  together; 
wherever  he  spoke,  therefore,  from  the  position  of  that  system,  he  affirmed 
at  one  and  the  same  time  the  ir^pirms  r^r  ohoioi  and  the  krtpirrnt  rift  Wo- 
ordff€t9S  or  rod  ^oH^iinhw*  Neander,  Ch.  Hist.  ii.  31  x,  312.  From  this 
philosophical  premiss  Origen  deduces  his  practical  inference  above  noticed  : 
ff2  f^p  h-tpoSt  &t  ir  AWois  Scdnon-cu,  jcar*  obaiaif  Koi  tvoK§lfUp6f  iffriv  6  Tldt 
roO  Ilarpdf,  4voi  wpomtwrifriw  rip  *tl^  koIo^t^  Ilarp},  ^  itfi^oripois,  ^  r$  Tlarpl 
/iA^.  De  Orat.  c.  15,  sub  init.  p.  aaa.  Although,  then,  Origen  expresses 
his  conclusion  in  Scriptural  terminology,  it  is  a  conclusion  which  is  traceable 
to  his  philosophy  as  distinct  from  his  strict  religious  belief,  and  it  is  entirely 
contradicted  by  a  large  number  of  other  passages  in  his  writings. 

4  Contr.  Gels.  v.  12,  sub  fin.  vol.  i.  p.  587.  Also  Ibid.  viii.  la,  p.  750 : 
&a  o^  ec^,  &s  &iro9«8^«ea/Acy,  rhy  Ilar^pa  «ral  rhp  Tlbw  Btpcart^fuir  «cal 
fi^vcc  4/u>  6  wpbt  roht  &AAovs  irci^t  A^s*  jcol  od  rhp  imffx^s  y*  ^eu^^rro, 
As  irp6r*po¥  odx  trra,  tvfp$piioie*6ofi^.  Ibid.  viii.  26:  fA6v^  y^  vpoo-tvttrdow 
T^  iwl  irwri  B*$,  Kol  vpoatvicrdop  yt  t$  Mopoytrti,  ical  nptnoT6ic^  rdtnis 
rritf'Mfi,  A^yy  9coG. 

'  See  his  prayer  on  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle,  as  spiritually  explained, 
Horn.  15  in  Exod.  xxxv.  p.  1 76 :  '  Domine  Jesu,  presta  mihi,  ut  aliquid 
monumenti  habere  merear  in  tabemaculo  Tuo.  Ego  optarem  (si  fieri 
VU]  ...,™„, ^- 
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bases  it  upon  the  great  truth  which  justifies  and  demands  such 
a  practical  acknowledgments.  It  is  in  keeping  with  this  that 
Origen  explains  the  frankincense  offered  by  the  wise  men  to 
our  Infant  Saviour  as  an  acknowledgment  of  His  Godhead ;  since 
such  an  action  obviously  involved  that  adoration  which  is  due 
only  to  Qod '.  This  explanation  could  not  have  been  put  for- 
ward by  any  but  a  devout  worshipper  of  Jesus.  In  the  work  on 
the  Trinity^,  ascribed  to  Novatian,  in  the  treatises  and  letters^ 

pouet),  eeae  aliquid  meam  in  illo  wiro,  ez  quo  propitiatoriiim  &biipBtary 
▼el  ex  quo  area  contegitnr,  vel  ex  quo  candelabrum  fit  luminis  et  luoenw. 
Aut  si  aurum  non  habeo,  argentnm  saltern  aliquid  inTeniar  offem,  quod 

profictat  in  columnas,  vel  in  bitfes  earum.    Aut  oerte  vel  wis  aliquid 

Tantum  ne  in  omnibus  jejunus  et  infecnndus  inveniar.*  Cf.  too  Horn.  L 
in  Lev.,  Horn.  ▼.  in  Lev.,  quoted  by  Bingham,  Ant.  ziii.  a,  $  3. 

■  Gomm.  in  Rom.  x.  lib.  TiiL  toI.  4,  p.  634,  ed.  Ben^  quoted  by  Btngham, 
ubi  supra :  '  [Apostolus]  in  prindpio  Epietolae  quam  ad  Gorintfaioa  scribit, 
ubi  dicit,  "  Cum  omnibus  qui  invocant  nomen  Domini  nostri  Jeau  Cfariatiy  in 
omni  looo  ipsorum  et  nostro**  eum  cujus  nomen  invocatur,  Dominum  Jesum 
Christum  esse  pronuntiat  Si  ergo  et  Enos,  et  Moysea,  et  Aaron,  et  Samuel, 
*'inTOcabant  Dominum  et  ipse  exaudiebat  eoe,**  sine  dubio  ChrMim  Jesum 
Dominum  invocabant;  et  si  invocara  nomen  Domini  et  orare  Dominum 
unum  atque  idem  est;  sicut  invocatur  Deus,  inTocandns  est  Christus;  et 
dcut  oratur  Deus,  ita  et  orandus  est  Christus ;  et  sicut  offerimus  Dieo  Fktii 
prime  omnium  orationes,  ita  et  Domino  Jesu  Cbristo;  et  sicut  offaimus 
postulationes  Patri,  ita  offerimus  postulationes  et  Filio ;  et  sicut  offerimus 
gratiarum  actiones  Deo,  ita  et  gretias  offerimus  Salvatori.  Unum  namque 
utrique  honorem  deferendum,  id  est  Patri  et  Filio,  dirinus  edocet  serme^  cum 
didt :  **  Ut  omnes  honorifioent  Filium,  sicut  honorificant  Pafcrem." ' 

*  Contr.  Cels.  L  60,  p.  375 :  ^^rrci  /Ur  8«pa,  &  (b^  «0t«s  hn^inni^ 
avw$4T<i^  raii  iK  Ocov  jccd  Mp^ov  Btnrrw  wpoaiiwr/iuB^t  ir6fi$oXa  fbir,  At 
fiaffiK€i  rbp  xP^^^^i  ^'  '^  rt$yrf^ofi4p^  r^w  trfi^pptuf,  its  Si  Of^  rdr  Ai/SoMrrir' 
vpwHiPwyKOif  9ht  futBSrrts  r6p  r^ror  r^f  ytrdvutt  ubrov.  'AAA*  iwA  8c^r 
i|r,  6  Mp  robs  fionfiovyriu  kiSp^htois  iiYfiKovs  iywdpxv  ^IboThp  ^^  yhmm 
rmv  MpAwoty,  SyytXot  ^ifuir^aro  r^w  r&y  fiiyttv  M  vpwrwmvai  r^  'Ii|r«vr 
tMfiftaVj  xP^MAT^^rat  airoit  *  fi^  ^ccir  wpbs  rhp  'Hpii^r,  iXK*  IsvrfXtftcr 
AWp  ^  ffif  ra  ohtfta,'    Cf.  St.  Iren.  adv.  Hcer.  iii.  9.  1. 

■  Novat.  de  Trin.  c.  14,  quoted  by  Bingham :  '  Si  homo  tantnmmodo 
Christus,  quomodo  adest  ubique  invocatua,  quum  luec  hominis  natura  non 
sit,  sed  Dei,  ut  adesse  omni  loco  possit?* 

'  St.  Cyprian,  de  Bono  Patientiae,  p.  laO)  ed.  FelL :  'Pater  Deus  preoeptt 
Filium  suum  adorari :  et  Apostolus  Paulus,  diTini  prscepti  memor,  ponit  et 
dicit :  "  Deus  exaltatit  ilium  et  donavit  illi  nomen  quod  est  super  omne 
nomen ;  ut  in  nomine  Jesu  omne  genu  flectatnr,  codestium,  terrestrium,  et 
infemorum ;"  et  in  Apocalypsi  angelos  Joanni  volenti  adorari  se  redstit  et 
didt:  "Vide  ne  feoeris,  quia  conservus  tuus  sum  et  firatrum  tuorum;  Jesum 
Dominum  adora.**  Qualis  Dominus  Jesus,  et  quanta  patientia  qua^  ut  qui 
in  coelis  adoratur,  necdum  vindicetur  in  teiris?*  In  Rer.  xx.  9,  St.  Cyprian 
probably  read  t^  Kupfy  instead  of  t$  ec^  See  his  language  to  Ludus, 
£ishop  of  Rome,  who  had  recently  been  a  confessor  in  a  sudden  persecution 
of  Gailus^  ▲.D.  95a  (£p.  61,  p.  145,  ed.  FelL):   'Has  ad  vos  litena  mit- 
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of  St.  Cyprian,  in  the  apologetic  works  of  Amobius  J  and  Lac- 
tantius^,  references  to  the  subject  are  numerous  and  decisive. 
But  our  limits  forbid  anj  serious  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
materials  which  crowd  upon  us  as  we  advance  into  the  central 
and  later  decades  of  the  ^rd  century ;  and  at  this  point  it  may 
^  well  to  glance  at  the  forms  with  which  the  primitive  Church 
actually  approached  the  throne  of  the  Redeemer. 

It  is  clear  that  Christian  hymnody  has  ever  been  prized  and 
hated  for  its  services  in  popularising  the  worship  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Hymnody  actively  educates,  while  it  partially  satisfies, 
the  instinct  of  worship  ;  it  is  a  less  formal  and  sustained  act  of 
worship  than  prayer,  yet  it  may  really  involve  transient  acts 
of  the  deepest  adoration.  But,  because  it  is  less  formal ;  be- 
cause in  using  it  the  soul  can  pass,  as  it  were,  unobserved  and 
at  will  from  mere  sympathetic  states  of  feeling  to  adoration,  and 
from  adoration  back  to  passive  although  reverent  sympathy ; — 
hymnody  has  always  been  a  popular  instrument  for  the  ex- 
pression of  religious  feeling.  And  from  the  first  years  of 
Christianity  it  seems  to  have  been  especially  consecrated  to  the 
honour  of  the  Redeemer.  We  have  already  noted  traces  of  such 
apostolical  hymns  in  the  Pauline  Epistles;  but  some  early 
Humanitarian  teachers  did  unintentional  service,  by  bringing 
into  prominence  the  value  of  hymns  as  witnesses  to  Christian 
doctrine,  and  as  efficient  means  of  popular  dogmatic  teaching. 
TVhen  the  followers  of  Artemon  maintained  that  the  docfrine 
of  Christ's  Gbdhead  was  only  brought  into  the  Church  during 
the  episcopate  of  Zephyrinus,  a  Catholic  writer,  quoted  by  Euse- 
hius,  observed,  by  way  of  reply,  that  '  the  psalms  and  hymns 
of  the  brethren,  which,  from  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity, 
had  been  written  by  the  faithful,  all  celebrate  Christ,  the  Word 
of  God,  proclaiming  His  Divinity^'  Origen  pointed  out  that 
hynms  were  addressed  only  to  Qod  and  to  His  Only-begotten 

timiu,  frater  carissime,  et  reprsesentantes  yobts  per  epistolam  gaudinm 
nostmrn,  iida  obsequia  caritatia  expromimus ;  hie  qaoque  in  sacrifidis  atque 
in  orationibas  nostris  non  oessantes  Deo  Patri,  et  Chiisto  Filio  Ejas  Domino 
nostro  gratias  agere,  et  orare  pariter  ac  petere,  ut  qui  perfectus  est  atqae 
perficiens,  cuBtodiat  et  perficiat  in  Tobis  confessionis  Testrae  gloriosam 
oorooam. 

r  Arnobins  adv.  Gentes,  i.  36 :  ^  Quotidianis  snpplicationibiiB  adoratis.* 
And  Ibid.  i.  39:  'Neqne  [Christus]  omni  illo  qui  vel  mazimns  potest 
ezcogitari  divinitatis  afficiatur  cnltn?*  [ed.  Oehler]. 

*  Lactantius,  Diy.  Inst.  iv.  1 6. 

*  Bus.  Hist.  Eod.  ▼.  28 :  ^^oXfto^  8i  %<roi  xal  t^Bal  iZ*X<p&p  h,v*  &px^5  iwh 
wurrmv  ypcu^Mm,  rhy  Aiiyoy  rov  Oeov  rbv  Xptffr6y  Itfipovcri  9whoyovyr€s, 
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Word,  Who  is  also  Qod^.  And  the  practical  yalue  of  these  hyBms 
as  teaching  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Deity  was  illustrated  bj  the 
conduct  of  Paulus  of  Samosata.  He  banished  from  his  own 
and  neighbouring  churches  the  psalms  whiQh  were  sung  to  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  he  spoke  of  them  contemptuously  as  being 
merely  modem  compositions^^.  This  was  very  natural  in  a 
prelate  who  '  did  not  wish  to  oonfess  with  the  Church  that  the 
Son  of  Qod  had  descended  from  heaven  <^  j'  but  it  shews  how 
the  hymnody  of  the  primitive  Church  protected  and  prodaimed 
the  truths  which  she  taught  and  cherished. 

Of  the  early  hymns  of  the  Church  of  Christ  some  remain  to 
this  day  among  us  as  witnesses  and  expressions  of  her  faith  in 
Christ's  Divinity.  Such  are  the  Tersanctus  and  the  Gloria  in 
Excelsis.  Both  belong  to  the  second  century  ;  both  were  intro- 
duced,  it  is  difficult  to  say  bow  early,  into  the  Eucharistic  Office; 
both  pay  Divine  honours  to  qpr  Blessed  Lord.  As  each  morning 
dawned,  the  Christian  of  primitive  days  repeated  in  private  the 
Gloria  in  Exeelsis ;  it  was  his  hymn  of  supplication  and  praise 
to  Christ.  How  wonderfully  does  it  blend  the  appeal  to  our 
Lord's  human  sympathies  with  the  confession  of  His  Divine 
prerogatives !  '  0  Lord  God,  Lamb  of  God,  Son  of  the  Father, 
That  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us.' 
How  thrilling  is  that  burst  of  praise,  which  at  last  drowns 
the  plaintive  notes  of  entreaty  that  have  preceded  it,  and  hails 
Jesus  Christ  glorified  on  His  throne  in  the  heights  of  heaven  \ 
*For  Thou  only  art  holy;  Thou  only  art  the  Lord;  Thou 
only,  0  Christ,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  art  most  high  in  the  gloiy 
of  God  the  Father.'  Each  evening  too,  in  those  early  times,  the 
Christian  offered  another  hymn,  less  known  among  ourselves, 
but  scarcely  less  beautiful.  It  too  was  addressed  to  Jesus  in 
His  nugesty : — 

^  Contr.  Cels.  viii.  67 :  ff/tvovf  7&p  cis  fxivov  rhv  M  irain  kffOfiw  Oc^r,  gal 
rhp  fjLoi^aytv^  cunov  A6yoy  Ka2  Oc^y*  k«1  6/j»cvfUy  yc  Oc^  Koi,  rh^  Moivytr^ 
ainov. 

^  Bus.  Hist.  Eocl.  Tii.  30:  ^'o^/^'Si  roifs  ftiy  els  rhy  Kvpioy  iiiu»y  'Iiftrovr 
Xpitrrhy  irav<ras,  cbs  8^  yt^yripovs  koX  yewrip»v  iufBp&y  trvyypdfiftaTa.  The 
accoant  continues :  tls  iaurby  8^  4y  fi4<rri  rp  iKK\7iaiq^  rp  firyoAp  rov  wdrxoi 
ilti*p<f  ^dKfjupSfiy  yvytuKOf  irap<urKevd.(wVf  &y  koX  hcowras  &r  ris  ^pQcicir. 
They  seem  to  have  sang  in  this  prelate's  own  presence,  and  with  his  appn>> 
bation,  odes  which  grated  him  as  'an  angel  who  had  descended  from 
heaven/  although  Paulus  denied  our  Lord^s  pre-ezistence.  Vanity  and  JOt- 
belief  are  naturally  and  generally  found  together. 

'  Ibid. :  rhy  yiy  yiip  Tiby  rov  B€ov  ob  fiofiXerai  cvyofioXoyuy  i^  ^paaruv 
icarcAijAvOcVai. 
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'HsQ!  gladdening  Light,  of  Hif  pure  glory  pound. 

Who  ifl  th'  Immortal  Father,  heaTenl  j,  blest. 
Holiest  of  Holies — Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  I 
Now  we  are  come  to  the  sun's  hour  of  rest. 
The  lights  of  evening  round  us  shine. 
We  hymn  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  8pvit  Dhrino  t 
Worthiest  art  Thou  at  all  times  to  he  sung 

With  undefiled  tongue. 
Son  of  our  God,  Giver  of  life.  Alone ! 
Therefore  in  all  the  world,  Thy  glories,  Lord,  they  own*.* 

A  yet  earlier  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  ode  with  which  the 
Alexandrian  Clement  concludes  his  Ptedagogus.  Although  its 
phraseology  was  strictly  adapted  to  the  'perfect  Gnostic'  at 
Alexandria  in  the  second  century,  yet  it  seems  to  have  been 
intended  for  congregational  use.  It  celebrates  our  Lord,  as 
'  the  Dispenser  of  wisdom,'  '  the  Support  of  the  suffering,'  the 
'Lord  of  immortality,*  the  *  Saviour  of  mortals,*  *the  Mighty 
Son,'  '  the  God  of  peace.'  It  thrice  insists  on  the  *  sincerity '  of 
the  praise  thus  offered  Him.     It  concludes  : — 

'  Sing  we  sincerely 
The  Mighty  Son; 
We,  the  peaceful  dioir, 
We,  the  Christ-begotten  ones* 
We,  the  people  of  sober  life, 
Sing  we  together  the  God  of  peace  V 

Nor  may  we  forget  a  hymn  which,  in  God's  good  providence, 

*  Cf.  I^ra  Apostolica,  No.  63.     The  original  is  given  in  Bouth's  Beliquise 
Sacr.  iii.  p.  515: — 

^Mf  XKol^v  aylas  96^ris  it0wdrov  Uarphs 
oifpwiovt  hyioVf  fidxapos, 
*l7i<rov  Xpurri. 
4x06trr9S  M  rov  9}X/ov  i^ffir, 

§liyovfuy  UardpOy  Ka\  Tthp,  Koi  "Ayiov  IIvcv/m  Ocov. 
ti^tos  cT  iy  ira(n  Kcupdis  htAvuaBai  ^vws  daUus, 
Tic  ecov,  (w^v  6  8180US' 
BA  6  K6a'ftos  a-e  io^d(€i. 
St.  Basil  quotes  it  in  part,  De  Spir.  Sanct.  73.    It  is  still  the  Vesper  Hymn 
of  the  Greek  Church. 

'  Clem.  Alex.  Psd.iii.  13,  fin.  p.  313;  Daniel,  Thesaurus  Hymnologicus, 
torn.  iii.  p.  3.     '  Der  Ton  des  Liedes  ist  .  . .  .  gnostisch  versinulichend.* 
(Fortlagie  Gesange  Christlicher  Vorzeit,  p.  357,  qu.  by  Daniel) : — 
fii\T»fity  avK&s 
iraI8a  KpaT9p6v, 
Xophs  tiprfivns 
ol  x^i(rr6'fovot^ 
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has  been  endeared  to  all  of  us  from  childhood.  In  its  present 
form,  the  Te  Deum  is  clearly  Western,  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
age  of  St  Augustine,  with  whose  baptism  it  is  connected  by  the 
popular  tradition,  or,  as  is  probable,  to  a  later  period  But  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  portions  of  it  «re  of  Eastern  origin,  and 
that  they  carry  us  up  wellnigh  to  the  sub-apostolic  period.  The 
Te  Deum  is  at  once  a  song  of  praise,  a  creed,  and  a  supplication. 
In  each  capacity  it  is  addressed  to  our  Lord.  In  the  Te  Deum 
how  profound  is  the  adoration  offered  to  Jesus,  whether  as  One 
of  the  Most  Holy  Three,  or  more  specially  in  His  Personal  dis- 
tinctness as  the  King  of  Glory,  the  Father's  Everlasting  Son  I 
How  touching  are  the  supplications  which  remind  Him  that 
when  He  became  incarnate  'He  did  not  abhor  the  Virgin's 
womb,'  that  when  His  Death-agony  was  passed  He  '  opened  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers  ! '  How  passionate  ore  the 
pleadings  that  He  would  '  help  His  servants  whom  He  has  re- 
deemed with  His  most  precious  Blood,'  that  He  would  '  make 
them  to  be  numbered  with  His  saints  in  glory  everlasting ! ' 
Much  of  this  language  is  of  the  highest  Antiquity ;  all  of  it  is 
redolent  with  the  fragrance  of  the  earliest  Church  ;  and,  as  we 
English  Christians  use  it  still  in  our  daily  services,  we  may  rejoice 
to  feel  that  it  unites  us  altogether  in  spirit,  and  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  letter,  with  the  Church  of  the  first  three  centuries. 

The  Apostolical  Constitutions  contain  ancient  doxologtes 
which  associate  Jesus  Christ  with  the  Father  as  '  inhabiting  the 
praises  of  Israel,'  after  the  manner  of  the  Gloria  Patris.  And 
the  Kyrie  Eleison,  that  germinal  type  of  supplication,  of  which 
the  countless  litanies  of  the  modem  Church  are  only  the  varied 
expansions,  is  undoubtedly  sub-apostolic.     Together  with  the 

K  Constittttiones,  viii.  la  (toI.  i.  p.  489*  ed.  Labbe),  quoted  by  Bingham: 
itapfucaKeviiiv  erf  ...  .  Siruf  Siccanat  ^/tar  Ziwrnp4\aa,s  iv  rf  c^o'c/Sc^  ^ri- 
trwaydyiis  4v  ry  jSeuriAcff  rov  Xpivrov  ffou  rov  6«ov  vdffus  tdirBiir^s  col  wv^riit 
^^fOff,  rov  0affi\4mt  ilft&P,  irpiwravs,  i^4fiwravSy  iuftyickfyrovs'  Z/ri  irot  waau 
8<{|a,  aifias  Ka2  tix^p^^^  Tifi^  irai  wpo<rKitrq<rts  r^  Uarpi,  col  r^  Tif^  *>1  ^V 
*Ayi<pTl¥9^fwri  ital  vw  ird2  &<^  koL  fls  robs  hf^Wttwut  koI  krtKtvr'fyrous  aiSnns 
r&y  aluvttp.  Ibid.  13  (p.  ^83)  :  itk  rovXpurrov  vow  fitttoZ  <roi  S^(a,  rifjt^,  ohos^ 
Zo^oXoyiOf  ci^xapMTrfa,  km  t^  'Ayffi  Ilre^fiarf,  «if  rabt  aiSovos,  ^V*  Ibid. : 
^hKoyntkivos  6  4px6fA*ifos  i»  Mfiari  Kvpiou  6c^r,  JL6pios,  nil  M^toftw  ifiuw' 
'Ciffwvh  tv  rots  Worois.  Ibid.  14  (p.  486) :  iovrohs  r^  Of^  r^  puSw^  irf€w^ 
rfrrtf  6c^,  Koit^  Xptrr^  abrov  wapaJB^fuOa,  Ibid.  15  (p.  486):  trdrras  i^/tat 
iwurwdyigyt  «/«  r^y  ritp  ohpcofw  /ScuriAcfor,  iw  Xpivr^  'Itio'vv  r^  Kvp£y  ilfiihr 
fit6^  oZ  OQi  8J(a,  Ti/i^  KoX  trifias  teal  rf  *Ayl^  ny«^/urri  §ls  rovs  o/wraf ,  ^4'- 
Ibid.  (p.  487) :  5ri  0-01  96^a,  tlvos,  fitya\owp4ir€ia,  W/Sof,  wpoVK^ats,  uai  r^ 
ir^  ftcutl  'Inffov  r^  Xpurr^  ffov  r^  Kvpl^  iffi&y  koX  Bt^  ira2  /Soo-iAct,  iral  r^ 
'Ayi^  lUf t^ftart,  jnhf  icai.  &cliKal  ^Is  robs  tuwas  rmy  aiAmv,  dfi^r. 

^     "'  ^.  [lbct. 
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Tersanctus  and  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  it  shews  yeiy  remarkably, 
by  its  presence  in  the  Eucharistic  Office,  how  ancient  and  deeply 
rooted  was  the  Christian  practice  of  prayer  to  Jesus  Christ. 
For  the  Eucharist  has  a  double  aspect :  it  is  a  gift  from  heaven 
to  earth,  but  it  is  also  an  offering  from  earth  to  heaven.  In  the 
Eucharist  the  Christian  Church  offers  to  the  Eternal  Father  the 
'merits  and  Death  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ;'  since  Christ 
Himself  has  said,  *Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me/  The 
canon  of  Carthage  accordingly  expresses  the  more  ancient  law 
and  instinct  of  the  Church  :  *  Cum  altari  adsistitur,  semper  ad 
Patrem  dirigatur  oratio^.'  Yet  so  strong  was  the  impulse  to 
offer  prayer  to  Christ,  that  this  canon  is  strictly  observed  by  no 
single  liturgy,  while  some  rites  violate  it  with  the  utmost  con- 
sistency. The  Mozarabic  rite  is  a  case  in  point :  its  collects 
witness  to  the  Church's  long  struggle  with,  and  final  victory 
over,  the  tenacious  Arianism  of  Spain*.     It  might  even  appear 

^  Gone.  Carth.  iii.  c.  Q3,  Labbe,  toL  ii.  p.  X170. 

1  Taking  a  small  part  of  the  Mozarabic  Missal,  from  Advent  Sunday  to 
Epiphany  inclusive,  we  find  sixty  cases  in  which  prayer  is  offered,  during  the 
altar  service,  to  our  Lord.  These  cases  include  (1)  three  <  Illations'  or  Pre- 
faces, for  the  third  Sunday  in  Advent,  Circumcision,  and  Epiphany  (and  part 
at  least  of  this  Mass  for  the  Epiphany  is  considered  by  Dr.  Keale  in  his 
Essays  on  Liturgiology.  p.  138,  to  be  at  least  not  later  *  than  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century")  \  also  (a)  several  prayers  in  which  our  Lord's  agency  in 
sanctifying  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice,  or  even  in  receiving  it,  is  impli^ — e.  g. 

'Jesu,  bone  Pontifex sanctiiica  banc  oblationem/or,  ina  *Post 

Pridie '  for  fifth  Sunday  in  Advent :  '  Haec  oblata  Tibi  ....  benedieenda 
assume  libamina  ( .  .  .  .  tui  Adventtis  gloriam,  &c.).'  (Miss.  Moz.  p.  17.) 
So  again,  on  Mid-Lent  Sunday :  *Ecce,  Jesu  .  .  .  deferimus  Tibi  hoc  sacri- 

fidum  nostrtt  redemptionis acdpe  hoc  sacrifidum;'  on  which 

Leslie  quotes  St.  Fulgentius,  de  Fide,  c.  19 :  '  Cui  (i.  e.  to  the  Incarnate 
Son)  cum  Patre  et  Spiritu  Sancto  ....  sacrifidum  panis  et  vini  ....  Ec- 
desia  ....  offerre  non  cessat'  Again,  in  the  Mass  for  Easter  Friday,  in 
an  'Alia  Oratio:*  'Ecce,  Jesu  Meduitor  ....  banc  Tibi  afferimus  victi- 
mam  sacrifidi  singularis.'  From  Palm  Sunday  to  Easter  Day  indusive,  the 
prayers  offered  to  Christ,  according  to  this  Missal,  are  twenty-nine.  The  zeal 
of  the  Spanish  Churdi  for  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  remarkably 

shewn  in  a  *Po8t  Pridie'  for  Whitsunday:   'Susdpe Spiritus 

Sancte,  omnipotens  Deus,  sacrifida ;'  on  which  Leslie's  note  says,  *  Ariani 
negabant  sacrifidum  debere  Dei  Filio  offerri,  aut  Spiritui  Sancto  ....  contra 
qnos  Catholid  Gotho-Hispani  Filio  et  Spiritui  Sancto  sacrifidum  Eucharisti- 
cum  distinct^  offerunt ;'  and  he  proceeds  to  quote  another  passage  from  Ful- 
gentius that  worship  and  sacrifice  were  offered  alike  to  all  the  Three  Persons, 
'  hoc  est,  Sancte  Trinitati.'  The  Galilean  Liturgies,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
exhibit  the  same  feature  of  Eucharistic  prayer  to  our  Lord.  In  the  very  old 
series  of  fragmentary  Masses,  discovered  by  Mone,  and  edited  by  the  Rev. 
6.  H.  Forbes  and  Dr.  Neale  (in  Andent  Liturgies  of  the  Gallican  Church, 
part  i.),  as  the  'Missale  Richenovense'  (from  the  abbey  of  Reichenau,^ 
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to  substitute  for  the  rule  laid  down  at  Carthage,  the  distinct 
but  (considering  the  indivisible  relation  of  the  Three  Holy 
Persons  to  each  other)  perfectly  consistent  principle  that  the 
Eucharist  is  offered  to  the  Holy  Tiinity.  This  too  would  seem 
to  be  the  mind  of  the  Eastern  Churchl^.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
observe  that  at  this  day,  both  in  the  Eucharistic  Service  and 
elsewhere,  prayer  to  Jesus  Christ  is  as  integral  a  feature  of  the 
devotional  system  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  was  of  the 


where  they  were  found),  there  are  four  gums  of  pnjtr  to  Giriit ;  oae  of 
them,  in  the  ninth  Maas,  being  in  a  '  Contettatio '  or  Pre&oe.  In  the 
*  Gothic'  (or  southern-Gallic)  Missal,  prayer  is  made  to  Him  about  seventy- 
six  times.  Some  of  these  cases  are  very  striking.  Thus  on  Christmas  Day, 
'  Suscipe,  ....  Domine  Jesu,  omnipotens  Deus,  sacrifidum  landis  ob- 
latum.'  (Muratori,  Lit.  Rom.  ti.  i%\\  Forbes  and  Neale,  p.  35.)  The 
'  Immolatio'  (another  term,  for  the  Contestatio)  of  Palm  Sunday  is  ad- 
dressed to  Christ.  The  <01d  Gallican'  Missal,  belonging  to  central  Gaul, 
has  sixteen  cases  of  prayer  to  Him,  including  the  *  Immolatio '  of  Easter 
Saturday.  The  'Gallican  Sacramentary'  (called  also  the  Sacramentariom 
Bobiense,  and  hy  Mr.  Forbes,  the  Missal  of  Besanfon)  has  twenty-ei^ 
such  cases,  including  three  Contestations. 

k  The  principle  aflSrmed  in  the  old  Spanbh  rite,  that  the  Eucharist  was  to 
be  offered  to  the  whole  Trinity,  and  therefore  to  the  Son,  is  also  aflinned  in 
the  daily  Litui^  of  the  Eastern  Church.  The  prayer  of  the  CheniUc 
Hymn,  which  indeed  was  not  originally  a  part  of  St  CSirysostom's  Utuigy, 
having  been  inserted  in  it  not  eariier  than  Justinian's  reign,  has  this  con- 
elusion :  2b  ykp  ef  h  irpotr^pttv  koI  iroo<r^€p6fJtwos,  tcai  irpoa^tx^/ui'os,  gmk 
hmHil^fuvoSf  Xpifrh  6  Bths  ^ft&w,  icof  aol  r^v  M{av  h»nr4ti.tr9fU9  iljt^ 
About  1155  a  dlBpute  arose  as  to  irpo4r8(x^M«>^fi  '^d  Soterichus  FanteugenuSr 
patriarch-elect  of  Antioch,  who  taught  that  the  sacrifice  was  not  offered  to  the 
Soui  but  only  to  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  condemned  in  a  oouiidl 
at  Constantinople,  11 56.  *This/  says  Neale  (Introd.  to  East.  Church, 
i-  434)»  *  v»  the  end  of  the  oontroTersy  that  for  more  than  seven  hundred 
years  had  vexed  the  Church  on  the  subject  of  the  Incarnation/  Between 
this  event  and  the  condemnation  of  Monothelitism,  Neale  reckons  the  con- 
demnation of  Adoptionism,  in  794.  Compare  also,  in  the  present  Lttiix|Qr 
of  St.  James,  a  prayer  just  before  the  '  Sancta  Sanctis,'  addressed  to  our 
Lord,  in  which  the  phrase  occurs,  <  Thy  holy  and  bloodless  sacrifices.'  l%e 
same  Liturgy  has  other  prayers  addreued  to  Him.  In  St  Marie's  Liturgy, 
among  other  prayers  to  Christ,  one  runs  thus,  *  Shew  Thy  face  on  this  bread 
and  these  cups.'  After  the  Lord's  Prayer;^  the  Deacon  says,  *  Bow  your  heads 
to  Jesus,'  and  the  response  is,  'To  Thee,  O  Lord.'  In  fact,  the  East  seenis 
never  to  have  acepted  the  maxim  that  Eucharistic  prayer  was  always  addressed 
to  the  Father.  Our  *  Prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom/  addressed  to  the  Son,  is  the 
'  prayer  of  the  third  Antiphon '  in  Lit  St.  Chrys. ;  and  the  same  rite,  and  the 
.AJrmenian,  have  the  remarkable  prayer,  '  Attend,  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ  our 

God and  come  to  sanctify  us,*  &c.     In  the  Coptic  Liturgy  of 

St.  Basil,  our  Lord  is  besought  to  send  down  the  Spirit  on  the  elements. 
The  present  Roman  rite  has  three  prayers  to  Christ  between  the  *  Agnus  Do' 
and  the  *  Panem  coelestem.'  ^  t 

.  yitized  by  LjOOgUf  i,PQj^ 
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ancient,  or  as  it  id    of  the  contemporary  Uee  of  Western 
Christendom^ 

Nor  was  the  worship  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  early  Christians 
an  esoteric  element  of  their  teligfious  activity,  obvions  only  to 
those  who  were  within  the  Church,  who  cherished  her  creed,  and 
who  took  part  in  her  services.  It  was  not  an  abstract  doctrine, 
but  a  living  and  notorious  practice,  daily  observed  by,  and 
recommended  to.  Christians.  As  such  it  chall^ged  the  ob- 
servation of  the  heathen  from  a  veiy  early  date.  It  is  probable 
indeed  that  the  Jews,  as  notably  on  the  occasion  of  St.  Poly- 
carp's  martyrdom™,  drew  the  attention  of  pagan  magistrates  to 
the  worship  of  Jesus,  in  order  to  stir  up  contempt  and  hatred 
against  the  Christians.  But  such  a  worship  was  of  itself  calcu- 
lated to  strike  the  administrative  instincts  of  Roman  magistrate 
as  an  unauthorized  addition  to  the  registered  religions  of  the 
empire,  even  before  they  had  discovered  it  to  be  irreconcileable 
with  public  observance  of  the  established  state  ceremonies,  and 
specially  with  any  acknowledgment  of  the  divinity  of  the  reign- 
ing emperor.  The  younger  Pliny  is  drawing  up  a  report  for  the 
eye  of  his  imperial  master  Trajan ;  and  he  writes  with  the  cold 
impartiality  of  a  pi^an  statesman  who  is  permitting  himself  to 
take  a  distant  philosophical  interest  in  the  superstitions  of  this 
lower  orders.  Some  apostates  from  the  Church  had  been 
brought  before  his  tribunal,  and  he  had  questioned  them  as  to 
the  practices  of  the  Christians  in  Asia  Minor.  It  appeared  that 
on  a  stated  day  the  Christians  met  before  daybreak,  and  sang 
among  themselves,  responsively,  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  Godi^. 
Here  it  should  be  noted  that  Pliny  is  not  recording  a  vague 
report,  but  a  definite  statement,  elicited  from  several  persons  in 
cross-examination,  moreover  touching  a  point  which,  in  dealing 
with  a  Roman  magistrate,  they  might  naturally  have  desired 
to  keep  in  the  background^.    Again,  the  emperor  Adrian,  when 

>  See  Note  D  in  Appendix.  »  Martyr.  St.  Polyc.  c.  17. 

*  Plin.  £p.  lib.  x.  ep.  97 :  '  Alii  &b  indice  nominati  esse  se  Christianos 
dixemnt,  et  xnox  negaverunt ;  fiiisse  quidem  sed  desiisse  ;  qnidam  ante 
triennium,  qnidam  ante  plores  annos,  non  nemo  etiam  ante  viginti  quoque. 
Omnes  et  imaginem  tuam,  deorumque  simulacra  venerati  snnt,  ii  et  Christo 
maledixemnt.  Adfirmabant  autem,  banc  foisse  snmmam  vel  nilpee  sute  vol 
erroris,  qnod  essent  soliti  stato  die  ante  lucem  conyenire,  carmenque  Christo, 
quasi  Deo,  dicere  secnm  invioem,  seque  sacramento  non  in  scelus  aliquod 
obstringere,  sed  ne  fnrta,  ne  latrocinia,  ne  adulteria  committerent.* 

*  That  the  'carmen'  was  an  incantation,  or  that  Christ  was  saluted  as  a 
hero,  not  as  a  Divine  Person,  are  glosses  upon  the  sense  of  this  passage,  rather 
than  it^  natural  meaning.    See  Augusti,  DenkwtLrdigkeiten,  torn.  t.  p.  33. 
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writing  to  Servian,  describes  the  population  of  Alexandria  as 
divided  between  the  worship  of  Christ  and  the  worship  of 
SerapisP.  That  One  Who  had  been  adjudged  by  the  law  to 
death  as  a  criminal  should  receive  Divine  honours,  must  have 
been  sufficiently  perplexing  to  the  Roman  official  mind  ;  but  it 
was  much  less  irritating  to  the  statesmen  than  to  the  philoso- 
phers. In  his  life  of  the  &natical  cynic  and  apostate  Christian, 
Peregrinus  Proteus,  whose  voluntary  self-immolation  he  himself 
witnessed  at  Olympia  in  a.d.  165,  Lucian  gives  vent  to  the  con- 
temptuous sarcasm  which  was  roused  in  him,  and  in  men  like 
him,  by  the  devotions  of  the  Church.  'The  Christians,*  he 
says,  '  are  still  worshipping  that  great  man  who  was  gibbeted 
in  Palestine Q.'  He  complains  that  the  Christians  are  taught 
that  they  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  brethren,  as  soon 
as  they  have  broken  loose  from  the  previuling  customs,  and 
have  denied  the  gods  of  Greece,  and  have  taken  to  the  adoration 
of  that  impaled  Sophist  of  theirs^  The  Celsus  with  whom  we 
meet  in  the  treatise  of  Origen  may  or  may  not  have  been  the 
friend  of  Lucian".  Celsus,  it  has  been  remarked,  represents 
a  class  of  intellects  which  is  constantly  found  among  the 
opponents  of  Christianity ;  Celsus  has  wit  and  acuteness  without 
moral  earnestness  or  depth  of  research  ;  he  looks  at  things  only 
on  the  surface,  and  takes  delight  in  constructing  and  putting 
forward  difficulties  and  contradictions^.  The  worship  of  our 
Lord  was  certain  to  engage  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  a  mind  of 
this  description  ;  and  Celsus  attacks  the  practice  upon  a  variety 
of  grounds  which  are  discussed  by  Origen.  The  general  position 
taken  up  by  Celsus  is  that  the  Christians  had  no  right  to 
denounce  the  polytheism  of  the  pagan  world,  since  their  own 
worship  of  Christ  was  essentially  polytheistic.  It  was  absurd 
in  the  Christians,  he  contends,  to  point  at  the  heathen  gods  as 
idols,  whilst  they  worshipped  One  Who  was  in  a  much  more 
wretched  condition  than  the  idols,  and  indeed  was  not  even  an 

P  Apud  Lamprid.  in  vitA  Alex.  SeTeri :  *  ab  aliis  Serapidem,  ab  allis  adorari 
Christum.' 

4  De  Morte  Peregjini,  c.  11 :  rhp  fi4yaif  oZy  intivov  tri  ir4$ovaw  &i^p«rov, 
rby  ip  Ua\ai<rTitfp  ikvaaKo\oiriaB4trra» 

'  Ibid.  c.  13  :  iic9i^av  Sira|  trapafidintSf  Ofohs  fuv  'EAAi^riico^s  kwaprfyrmw- 
TM,  rhy  8*  i.ve€rKO\oirifffx4vov  iKtOfov  (ro^tar^  abrAv  wpoaicuywrt. 

>  Neander  decides  in  the  negative  (Ch.  Hist.  i.  225  sqq.),  (i)  on  the 
ground  of  the  vehemence  of  the  opponent  of  Origen,  as  contrasted  with  the 
moderation  of  the  friend  of  Lucian ;  (2)  because  the  friend  of  Lucian  was 
an  Epicurean,  the  antagonist  of  Origen  a  neo-Platonist. 

*  See  the  remarks  of  Neander,  Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  227,  ed.  Bohn. 
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idol  at  all;  since  He  was  a  mere  corpse^.  The  Christians,  he 
urges,  worshipped  no  Qod,  no,  not  even  a  demon,  hut  only 
a  dead  man^.  If  the  Christians  were  bent  upon  religious  in- 
novations ;  if  Hercules,  and  iEsculapius,  and  the  gods  who  had 
been  of  old  held  in  honour,  were  not  to  their  taste ;  why  could 
they  not  have  addressed  themselves  to  such  distinguished  mortals 
as  Orpheus,  or  Anaxarchus,  or  Epictetus,  or  the  Sybil  %  Nay, 
would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  paid  their  devotions  to 
some  of  their  own  prophets,  to  Jonah  under  the  gourd,  or  to 
Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  than  to  a  man  who  had  lived  an  infa- 
mous life,  and  had  died  a  miserable  death  73  In  thus  honouring 
a  Jew  Who  had  been  apprehended  and  put  to  death,  the  Chris- 
tians were  no  better  than  the  GetsB  who  worshipped  Zamolxis, 
than  the  Cilicians  who  adored  Mopsus,  than  the  Acamanians 
who  prayed  to  Amphilochus,  than  the  Thebans  with  their  cultus 
of  Amphiaraus,  than  the  Lebadians  who  were  so  devoted  to 
Trophonius '.  Was  it  not  absurd  in  the  Christians  to  ridicule 
the  heathen  for  the  devotion  which  they  paid  to  Jupiter  on  the 
score  of  the  exhibition  of  his  sepulchre  in  Crete,  while  they 
themselves  adored  One  Who  was  Himself  only  a  tenant  of  the 
tomb  A?  Above  all,  was  not  the  worship  of  Christ  fatal  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  God?  If  the  Christians 
really  worshipped  no  Qod  but  One,  then  their  reasoning  against 
the  heathen  might  have  had  force  in  it.  But  while  they  offer  an 
excessive  adoration  to  this  Person  Who  has  but  lately  appeared 
in  the  world,  how  can  they  think  that  they  commit  no  offence 
against  God,  by  giving  these  Divine  honours  to  His  Servant^  ) 

«  Contr.  Cela.  vil.  40,  p.  722 :  fra  fiii  warrdxcunv  Urt  tcwrorfiKcunoi  rtht 
ftcK  ^Xovs,  rohs  Z9iK»vti4vovs  Otobsy  &f  tfSmKa,  fifiwr^ftovyrtr  r6w  8i  md 

ff4fioyrts,  Kol  Xlartpa  ifimotf  airr^  (firovyrts. 

*  Ibid.  Til.  68,  p.  742 :  ittxlyx^'^^  ao/p&s  oh  Bthy,  ^iAA*  oHh  9edfioPa 

J  Ibid.  vii.  53,  p.  732 :  ir6ff^  8*  ^y  i/iTy  &fi€iyoy,  iirtiH^  yt  Kcuyorofirivtd 
ri  4in9viAiia'arf,  wfpi  AWoy  rivk  rwv  ytyycdms  i,iro6ay6yrttyf  Kal  Buov  fivOoy 
i4^airOat  ZvyaiiivnVy  ffitovddffat ;  ^4pt,  el  ^i^  fip^vKty  'HpoKXiif,  aca2  *A<rKAi}- 
rtbr,  nojt  ol  iriXoi  if9o^aafi4yoiy  *Op^ia  tlx*'^*  K.r.A.     Cf.  57. 

*  Ibid.iii.  34,  p.  469 :  utrii  ravra  *  irapairK'fia-toy  iffMs*  olercu  *vtitoinK4»ai,* 
rhy  {&s  ^<riy  6  K4Kffos)  a\6vra  ira2  iiroOaydyra  BpvjaKtioyras,*  rots  r4Tais 
a4fiovai  rby  ZdfioK^iy,  icat  K(\i{t  rhy  M^i^ok,  «a2  'Axapywri  rhy  *Afi<pl?<oxoy, 
col  BfiBaiois  rhy  'Aa^idpfuy,  md  Atfia6(ois  rby  Tpo^^ytoy* 

*  Ibid.  iii.  43,  p.  475 :  iitrh  ravra  \4y€i  wtpi  iifi&y  *  8ri  learaytX&fjity 
rwy  wpoirKvyo^cty  rhy  Ala,  ^«1  rdupos  abrou  4y  Kf^  Ztlxyvraf  koX  oiZiy 
^rroy  a'4$ofity  rhy  inch  rov  rd4>ov*  ic.tA. 

*  Ibid.  viii.  12,  p.  750:  96lat  8*  6y  ris  i^nf  roOrois  ^i9w6y  riju^ Ji^yz 
Til]  ^ 
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In  his  replies  Origea  entirely  admits  the  flMSt  upon  which 
Celsus  comments  in  tiiis  lively  spirit  of  raillexy.  He  does  not 
merely  admit  that  prayer  to  Christ  was  the  universal  practice  of 
the  Church ;  he  eneig«ticaUy  justifies  it.  When  confronting  the 
heathen  opponent  of  his  Marter's  honour,  Origen  writes  as  the 
Christian  believer,  rather  than  as  the  philosophizing  Akx- 
andriano.  He  deals  with  the  language  of  Celsus  patiently  and 
in  detail.  The  objects  of  heathoi  worsfaqp  were  unworthy  of 
worship  ;  the  Jewish  prophets  had  no  claim  to  it ;  Christ  was 
worshipped  as  the  Son  of  God,  as  Qod  Himself.  '  If  Celsus,' 
he  says,  '  had  understood  the  meaning  of  this,  ^  I  and  the  Father 
are  One,''  or  what  the  Son  of  God  says  in  His  prayer,  ''  As  I  and 
Thou  are  One,"  he  would  never  have  imagined  that  we  worship 
any  but  the  God  Who  is  over  all ;  for  Christ  says,  ^'  The  Father 
is  in  Me  and  I  in  Himd. '* '  Origen  then  proceeds,  although  by 
a  questionable  analogy,  to  guard  this  language  against  a  Sabellian 
construction :  the  wozship  addressed  to  Jesus  was  addressed  to 
Him  as  personally  distinct  from  the  Father.  Origen  indeed,  in 
vindicating  this  worship  of  our  Lord,  describes  it  elsewhere  as 
prayer  in  an  improper  sense «»  on  the  ground  that  true  prayer  is 
offered  to  the  Father  only.  This  has  been  explained  to  relate 
only  to  the  mediatorial  aspect  of  His  Manhood  as  our  High 
Priest^  j  and  Bishop  Bull  further  understands  him  to  argue  that 
the  Father,  as  the  Source  of  Deity,  is  ultimately  the  Object  of 
all  adoration  cr.  But  Origen  entirely  admits  the  broad  iact  that 
Jesus  received  Divine  honours ;  and  he  defends  such  worship  of 
Jesus  as  being  an  integral  element  of  the  Church's  life^. 

\4rf^i9  iw  r^,  'El  fiir  8^  fafi4m  &\A4»r  49€pdw€V9v  •Srm  v\^v  era  Bt^,  i|r  6r 
Tts  tArois  IffM  wphs  robs  CAXovt  ierwiis  \6yof  wvwl  9h  rhv  Ircryxof  ^a^hrra 

jcal  imtpdrgis  aibrov  9tpar€v61i<r€Tai,* 

0  See  however  Contr.  Cek,  t.  i  i,  sub  fin.p.  586,  where, nereitheleas,  the  con- 
dnrion  of  the  passage  shews  his  real  mind  in  De  Orat.  c.  15,  quoted  above. 

^  Contr.  Gels.  viii.  I  a,  p.  750 :  9Xrtp  revo^cci  6  K4Kcos  r6'  ''Eyd^  col  6 
Xlariip  %v  ia-fitw*  ical  t^  4¥  c^x?  *lfnp^4vw  (nth  mv  tlov  rov  Bm  4v  r^*  ''At 
iyi»  JToi  ah  &  'ffMcv/  061c  hr  ^^o  fffuis  Kal  AxXov  $€p9irt^iWf  vapii  r^  iw\ 
wcuri  Bi6v.    '  'O  yitp  IXar^p/  ^aiy^  *  ip  4fio),  niyit  4»  r^  Uarpl.' 

«  Ibid.  T.  4 :  rris  wtpl  irpoo'evj^s  «cvp<oAc(ias  rai  xaraxf^ft. 

'  Ibid.  viii.  13,  16.  '  Loquitur  de  Christo/  says  Bishop  Boll,  *  at  Summo 
Sacerdote.'    Def.  Fid.  Nic.  ii.  9,  15. 

K  Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  sect.  u.  c.  9,  n.  15 :  *  Sin  Filium  intwamur  rdaU, 
2U&  FiHuM  ett,  e(t  ex  Deo  Patre  trahit  originem,  turn  mrsus  certum  est, 
Gultnm  et  venerationem  omnem,  quern  ipsi  delerimas,  ad  Platrein  rednodare, 
in  ipsumque,  ut  vi^y  996rrrros  ultimo  referri.' 


k  S«6  BeKling'i  note  on  Orig.  de  Otrnt.  J  15.   ^.^,.^^^  ,,GoOgU 
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The  streflB  of  heathen  criticism,  however^  still  continued  to 
be  directed  against  the  adoration  of  our  Lord.  '  Our  gods,'  so 
ran  the  heathen  language  of  a  later  day,  ^are  not  displeased 
with  you  Christians  for  worshipping  the  Almighty  Qod.  But 
you  maintain  the  Deity  of  One  Who  was  bom  as  a  man,  and 
Who  was  put  to  death  by  the  punishment  of  the  cross  (a  mark 
of  infamy  reserved  for  criminals  of  the  worst  kind) ;  you  believ^e 
Him  to  be  still  alive,  and  you  adore  Him  with  daily  suppli- 
cations^.'  'The  heathen,'  observes  Lactantius,  Hhrow  in  our 
teeth  the  Passion  of  Christ ;  they  say  that  we  worship  a  Man, 
and  a  Man  too  Who  was  put  to  death  by  men  under  circum* 
stances  of  ignominy  and  torture  l^.'  Lactantius  and  Amobius 
reply  to  the  charge  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  They  admit 
the  truth  of  Christ's  Humanity,  and  the  shame  of  His  Passion ; 
but  they  earnestly  assert  His  literal  and  absolute  Godhead. 
However  the  heathen  might  scorn,  the  Godhead  of  Christ  was 
the  great  certainty  upon  which  the  eye  of  His  Church  was 
persistently  fixed ;  it  was  the  truth  by  which  her  practice  of 
adoring  Him  was  necessarily  determined '. 

If  the  Gospel  had  only  enjoined  the  intellectual  acceptance  of 
some  philosophical  theistic  tiieory,  its  popular  impotence  would 
have  earned  the  toleration  which  is  easily  secured  by  cold, 
abstract,  passionless  religions.  In  that  case  it  would  never 
have  provoked  the  earnest  scorn  of  a  Lucian  or  of  a  Celsus. 
They  would  have  condoned  or  passed  it  by,  even  if  they  had 

*  Amob.  adT.  Gentes,  i.  56:  *  8ed  non  iddrco  Dii  vobis  infeBtx  sunt,  quod 
omnipotentem  oolatis  Deam :  sed  qaod  hominem  natum,  et  (quod  persdnis 
iiilkme  est  vilibuB)  cracis  sappfido  interemptum,  et  Deam  faisse  contenditis, 
ei  saperesee  adhnc  oreditis,  et  qnottdianis  suppUcationibiis  adonttis.' 

k  Lact.  Diy.  Inst.  iy.  16 :  '  Venio  none  ad  ipsam  Ftanonem,  qus  veliit 
opprobrimn  nobis  objectari  solet,  qnod  et  hominem,  et  ab  hominibns  insigni 
sapplido  adfectum  et  excradatnm  oolamns :  nt  doceam.  eam  ipsam  Passionem 
ab  Eg  cum  magnA  et  divinA  retione  snsceptam,  et  in  e&  soli  et  yxrtntem,  et 
veritatem,  et  sapientiam  oontineri.' 

1  Amob.  ad?,  (rentes,  i.  41 :  '  Natnm  hominem  colimns.  Etiamsi  esset 
id  yemm,  lods  nt  in  snperioribus  dictnm  est,  tamen  pro  multis  et  tarn  liber- 
alibos  donis,  quae  ab  eo  profecta  in  nobis  sunt,  Dens  did  appellarique  deberet. 
Cnm  yeio  Dens  sit  re  certA,  et  sine  uUins  rei  dnbitationis  ambigno,  infidaturos 
arbitramini  nos  esse,  qnam  maxime  ilium  a  nobis  coH,  et  pnesidem  nostri 
corporis  nnncopari  ?  Ergone,  inqniet  aliquis  furens,  iratns,  et  percitns,  Dens 
ille  est  Christns  ?  Dens,  respondebimus,  et  interiomm  poientiamm  Dens ; 
et  quod  magis  infidos  aoerbissimis  doloribns  torqneat,  rd  mazimae  cansA 
a  tummo  Rege  ad  nos  missns.*  Lact.  Diy.  Inst.  iy.  19 :  '  Qnnm  didmns 
Beam  Patrem  et  Deam  Filiam,  non  diversom  didmns,  nee  ntrcmqne  secer- 
nimos :  siquidem  nee  Pater  sine  Filio  noncnpari,  nee  ^os  potest  sine  Patre 
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not  cared  to  patronize  it.  But  the  continuous  adoration  of 
Jesus  by  His  Church  made  the  neutrality  of  such  men  as  these 
morally  impossible.  They  knew  what  it  meant,  this  worship  of 
the  Crucified ;  it  was  too  intelligible,  too  soul-enthralling,  to  be 
ignored  or  to  be  tolerated.  And  the  lowest  orders  of  the  popu- 
lace were  for  many  long  years,  just  as  intelligently  hostile  to  it 
as  were  the  philosophers.  Witness  that  remarkable  caricature 
of  the  adoration  of  our  crucified  Lord,  which  was  discovered  not 
long  since  beneath  tho  ruins  of  the  Palatine  palace  °^.  It  is  a 
rou^  sketch,  traced,  in  all  probability,  by  the  hand  of  some 
pagan  slave  in  one  of  the  earliest  years  of  the  third  century  of 
our  era  ^,    A  human  figure  with  an  ass's  head  is  represented  as 

■B  See  '  Deux  Monnments  des  Premiers  Si^es  de  r£glise  ezpliqu^  par 
le  P.  Raphael  Ganraod/  Rome,  186 a.  He  describes  the  disooTery  and 
appearance  of  this  'Ordfito  Blasfemo'  as  follows :  —  ' Comme  taut  d^anties 
ruines,  le  palais  des  C^sars  r^c^lait  aussi  de  nombreuses  inscriptions  dict^ 
par  le  caprice.  Aprds  avoir  recaeilli  oelles  qui  coavraient  les  parois  de  toate 
nde  salle,  nous  axrivftmes  k  tronver  quelqnes  paroles  greoqves,  inscrites  an 
Bommet  d*on  mur  enseveli  sons  les  d^oombres.    Ce  fut  Ik  un  pr^deox  indice 

2ui  nous  fit  poursuivre  nos  recherches.  Bientdt  apparut  le  contour  d'one  tfite 
'animal  sur  nn  corps  humain,  dont  les  bras  ^taient  ^tendus  comme  ceaz  des 
wantu  dans  lea  Catacombes.  La  d^converte  paraissait  avoir  nn  haut  int^rtt: 
anssi  Mgr.  Mileai,  Ministre  des  travauz  publics,  nous  autorisa-t-il,  avec  a 
bienveillanoe  aoooutum^e,  h.  falre  enlever  la  terre  et  les  debris  qui  eneom- 
braient  cette  chambre,  le  11  Novembre,  1857.  Nous  ne  tard&mes  points 
contempler  une  image  que  ces  ruines  avaient  conserv^e  intacte  "k  travers  les 
alleles,  et  dont  nous  ptimes  relever  un  caique  fiddle. 

'  EUe  r^pr^nte  une  croix,  dont  la  forme  est  celle  du  Tau  grec,  sarmont^ 

d'nne  cheviUe  qui  porte  une  tablette.     Un  homme  est  attadi^  2k  oette  croix, 

mais  la  tdte  de  oette  figure  n*est  point  humaine,  c'est  oelle  du  cheral  on 

plutdt  de  I'onagre.    Le  crucifix  est  revStu  de  la  tuniqne  de  desaoua,  que  ks 

anciens  d^signaient  sous  le  nom  d'ifi<«rtt2a.  et  d'une  autre  tunique  aana 

oeinture ;  des  bandes  appeMes  cruraUi  enveloppent  la  partie  inftfrieure  des 

jambes.     X  la  gauche  du  spectateur,  on  voit  un  autre  personnage,  qui  soub  le 

mdroe  vdtement,  semble  converser  avec  la  monstrueuse  image,  et  ^It^ve  vera 

elle  sa  main  gauche,  dont  les  doigts  sont  separ^s.    X  droite,  au  deasua  de  la 

croiz,  se  lit  la  lettre  T ;  et  au  dessous,  I'inscription  suivante : 

AAEHAMEN02  2EBETE  (pour  2EBETAI) 

OEON 

Alexamenos  adore  son  Dieu.* 

For  the  reference  to  this  interesting  paper  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  Professor  Westwood.  See  also  Archdeacon  Wordsworth's  Tour  in  Italy, 
ii.  p.  143. 

"  P.  Garucci  fixes  this  date  on  the  following  grounds :  (i)  Inacriptioiis  on 
tUes  and  other  fragments  of  this  part  of  the  Paktine  palace  shew  that  it  was 
constructed  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Adrian.  The  dates  1 23  and  1 36 
are  distinctly  ascertained.  (Deux  Monuments,  &c.,  p.  10.)  The  inscription 
therefore  is  not  earlier  than  this  date.  (2)  The  oslumny  of  the  worship  of 
the  ass's  head  by  the  Christians  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  ApologisU 
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fixed  to  a  «ro88 ;  while  another  figure  in  a  tunic  stands  on  one 
side.  This  figure  is  addressing  himself  to  the  crucified  monster, 
and  is  making  a  gesture  which  was  the  customary  pagan  ex- 
pression of  adoration.  Underneath  there  runs  a  rude  inscrip- 
tion :  Alexamenos  adores  Ms  God.  Here  we  are  face  to  face  with 
a  touching  episode  of  the  life  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  days 
of  SeTcrus  or  of  Caracalla.  As  under  Nero,  so,  a  century  and  a 
half  later,  there  were  worshippers  of  Christ  in  the  household  of 
the  Ceesar.  But  the  paganism  of  the  later  date  was  more  in- 
telligently and  hitterly  hostile  to  the  Church  than  the  paganism 
which  had  shed  the  hlood  of  the  Apostles.  The  Gnostic  invec- 
tiye  which  attributed  to  the  Jews  the  worship  of  an  ass,  was 
applied  by  the  pagans  with  fiicile  indifierence  both  to  Jews  and 
Christians.  Tacitus  attributes  the  custom  to  a  legend  respecting 
services  rendered  by  wild  asses  to  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  o ; 
*and  so,  I  suppose,'  observes  Tertullian,  'it  was  thence  presumed 
that  we,  as  bordering  on  the  Jewish  religion,  were  taught  to 
worship  such  a  figure  p.'     A  story  of  this  kind  once  current,  was 

who  precede  Tertullian,  nor  by  any  who  succeed  Minndas  Felix ;  which  may 
be  taken  to  prove  that  this  misrepresentation  of  Christian  worship  was  only 
in  vogue  among  pagan  critics  iu  Rome  and  Africa  at  the  close  of  the  second 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  (3)  It  is  certain  from  Tertullian 
that  there  were  Christians  in  the  imperial  palace  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Severus :  *  Even  Severua  himself,  the  &ther  of  Antoninus,  was 
mindful  of  the  Christians ;  for  he  sought  out  Proculus  a  Christian,  who  was 
sumamed  Torpacion,  the  steward  of  Euodia,  who  had  once  cured  him  by 
means  of  oil,  and  kept  him  in  his  own  palace,  even  to  his  death :  whom  also 
Antoninus  very  well  knew,  nursed  as  he  was  upon  Christian  milk.'  Ad  Scapu- 
lam,  c  4.  CaracaUa's  playmate  was  a  Christian  boy ;  see  Dr.  Pusey*s  note 
on  Tertull,  p.  148,  Oxf.  Tr.  Libr.  Fath.  (4)  *  Rien  dans  le  monument  du 
Palatin  ne  oontredit  cette  opinion,  ni  la  pal^ographie,  qui  trahit  la  mdme 
^poque,  taut  A  cause  de  Tusage  simultan^  de  Tx  carrtf  et  de  Vm  semicirculalre 
dans  la  mdme  inscription,  que  par  la  forme  gtfntfrale  des  lettres ;  ni  moins 
encore  Tortographe,  car  on  sait  que  le  changement  de  Tai  en  ■  a  plus  d'un 
exemple  i  Rome,  mdme  sur  les  monuments  grecs  du  r^gne  d'Auguste.  Enfin 
les  autres  inscriptions  grecques  de  cette  chambre,  qui  sans  prejudice  pour 
notre  thbse,  pourraient  dtre  d'une  autre  temps,  ne  font  naltre  aucune  difficult^ 
s^rieuse,  dtant  parfaitement  semblables  h  celie  dont  nous  nous  occupons.' 
Oarucci,  Ibid.  p.  ^3. 

«  Tac.  Hist.  V.  c  4.  He  had  it  probably  from  Apion ;  see  Josephus,  c. 
Ap.  ii.  10.  It  is  repeated  by  Plutarch,  Symp.  iv.  5 :  rhw  6p9¥  iufa^iVeuna 
ofrroZr  inr)r^y  li9aros  rifiwri.  And  by  Democritus:  Xpv^r  irmt  jcc^oA^v 
itpoffttcinfvw,    Apud  Suidas,  voc.  *\oMt. 

P  Apolog.  16.  Tertullian  refutes  Tacitus  %y  referring  to  his  own  account 
of  the  examination  of  the  Jewish  temple  by  Cn.  Pompeius  after  his  capture  of 
Jerusalem ;  Pompey  '  found  no  image'  in  the  temple.  For  proof  that  the 
early  Christians  were  constantly  identified  with  the  Jews  by  the  pagan  world, 
see  Dr.  Pusey's  note  on  Tert.  ubi  supra,  in  the  Oxf.  Tr.  Libr.  Fath.  ^^T^ 
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easily  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  pagan  caricaturist.  Whetiher 
from  ignorance  of  the  forms  of  Christian  worship,  or  in  order  to 
make  his  parody  of  it  more  generally  intelligible  to  the  pagan 
public,  the  draughtsman  has  ascribed  to  Alexamenos  the  gestures 
of  a  heathen  devotee  ^  But  the  real  object  of  this  coarse  cari- 
cature is  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  Jesus  Christ,  we  may  be  sore, 
had  other  confessors  and  worshippers  in  the  imperukl  palace 
who  knelt  side  by  side  with  Alexamenos.  The  moral  pressure 
of  the  advancing  Church  was  making  itself  felt  throug^iottt 
all  ranks  of  pagan  society;  ridicule  was  invoked  to  do  the 
work  of  argument ;  and  the  social  persecution  which  crowned 
all  true  Christian  devotion  was  often  only  the  prelude  to  a 
sterner  test  of  that  loyalty  to  a  crucified  Lord,  whidi  could  BMet 
heathen  scorn  with  the  strength  of  patient  faith,  and  heathen 
cruelty  with  the  courage  of  heroic  endurance. 

The.  death-cry  of  Sbie  martyrs  must  have  familiarized  the 
heathen  mind  with  the  honour  paid  to  the  Redeemer  by  Chris- 
tians. Of  the  worship  offered  in  the  Catacombs,  of  the  stern 
yet  tender  discipline  whereby  the  early  Church  stimulated, 
guided,  moulded  the  heavenward  aspirations  of  her  children, 
paganism  knew,  could  know,  nothing.  But  the  bearing  and 
the  exclamations  of  heroic  servants  of  Christ  when  arraigned 
before  the  tribunals  of  the  empire,  or  when  exposed  to  a  death 
of  torture  and  shame  in  the  amphitheatres,  were  matters  of 
public  notoriety.  The  dying  prayers  of  St.  Stephen  expressed 
the  instinct,  if  they  did  not  provoke  the  imitation,  of  many  a 
martyr  of  later  days.  What  matters  it  to  Blandina  of  Lyons 
that  her  pagan  persecutors  have  first  entangled  her  limbs  in 
the  meshes  of  a  large  net,  and  then  have  exposed  her  to  the 
fury  of  a  wild  bull  ?  She  is  insensible  to  pain  ;  she  is  entranced 
in  a  profound  communion  with  Christ  ^  What  matters  it  to 
that  servant-boy  in  Palestine,  Porphyry,  that  his  manned  body 
is  'committed  to  a  slow  fire  1*  He  does  but  call  more  earnestly 
in  his  death-struggle  upon  Jesus".  Felix,  an  African  bishop, 
after  a  long  series  of  persecutions,  has  been  condemned  to  be 
beheaded  at  Yenusium  for  refusing  to  give  up  the  sacred  books 

Q  Job  xxxi.  27..  St.  Hieronym.  in  Oseam,  c.  13:  'Qui  adorant  solent 
deosctilari  manum  snam.*    Comp.  Minuc  FeL  Oct.  c.  2. 

'  £us.  Hist.  Ecc.  T.  I :  cu  ylfpyoBoy  fiXifiuaa,  ra^p^  vap€$Kifiri'  §ul  uccuf&s 

r^v  iXiriSa  Koi  iwoxh^  twj^  ir€iri<rrcv^^ywy  iral  dfilKtaf  wphs  XpuTT6tf. 

■  Ibid.  Mart  Pah  1 1  :  icaBeal/afiiirfis  cUnod  t^s  ^cyhs  Mfi^^  fM^«  t^' 
Tihp  Tov  8cov  *lii<rwy  fiofi0br  ivtfio^fiwQs* 
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to  the  proconsul.  ^  Baiang  bis  eyes  to  heayen,  he  said  with  a 
clear  Toice  ..."  0  Lord  God  of  heaveB  and  earth,  J^u  Christy 
to  Thee  do  I  bend  my  neck  by  way  of  sacrifice,  0  Thou  Who 
abidest  for  ever,  to  Whom  belong  glory  and  majesty,  world 
without  end.  Amen^.'* '  Theodotus  of  Ancyra  has  been  betrayed 
by  the  apostate  Folychronius,  and  is  joining  in  a  last  prayer  with 
the  sorrowing  Church.  'Lord  Jesu  Christ/  he  cries,  'Thou 
Hope  of  the  hopeless,  grant  that  I  may  finish  the  course  of  my 
conflict,  and  offer  the  shedding  of  my  blood  as  a  libation  and 
sacrifice,  to  the  relief  of  all  those  who  suffer  for  Thee.  Do  Thou 
lighten  their  burden ;  and  still  this  tempest  of  persecution,  that 
all  who  believe  in  Thee  may  enjoy  rest  and  quietness  v.'  And 
afterwards,  in  the  extremity  of  his  torture,  he  prays  thus :  '  Lord 
JesD  Christ,  Thou  Hope  of  the  hopeless,  hear  my  prayer,  and 
assuage  this  agony,  seeing  that  for  Thy  Name's  sake  I  suffer 
thus^.'  And  when  the  pain  had  failed  to  bend  his  resolution, 
and  the  last  sentence  had  been  pronounced  by  the  angry  judge, 
*0  Lord  Jesu  Christ,*  the  martyr  exclaims,  *Thou  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth.  Who  forsakest  not  them  that  put  their  hq)e 
in  lliee,  I  give  Thee  thanks  for  that  Thou  hast  made  me  meet 
to  be  citizen  of  Thy  heavenly  city,  and  to  have  a  share  in  Thy 
kingdom.  I  give  lliee  thanks,  that  Thou  hast  given  me  strength 
to  conquer  the  dragon,  and  to  bruise  his  head.  Give  rest  unto 
Thy  servants,  and  stay  the  fierceness  of  the  enemies  in  my 


*  Rmnart,  Acta  Martyrum  Sincen,  ed.  Veronfle,  1 731,  p.  314.  Acta 
S.  FelicU  Episcopi,  anno  303 :  *  Felix  Episcopus,  elerans  oculos  in  coelum, 
darft  yoce  duit,  JDetM,  gratias  Tibi.  QtUnquaginta  et  tex  annos  habeo  in  koe 
»€Beu2o,  Virffinitatem  custodivi,  Evangdia  tervavij  fidem  et  verUatem  pr<B- 
dicavi,  Domine  Deus  cceZi  et  terra,  Jem  CkritU,  TiJbi  eavieem  meam  ad 
vicHtnam  fiecto,  Qui  permanes  in  CBtemum;  CtU  tst  daritat  et  magwificentia 
in  sactda  iceculorum.    Amen* 

«  Ibid.  p.  303,  Passio  S.  Theodoti  Ancyrani,  et  septem  Tirginnm :  *  Theo- 
dotus, valedioens  fratribns,  jnbensque  ne  ab  oratione  cessarent,  aed  Deom 
orarent  ut  corona  ipsi  obtingeret,  pnepaiavit  se  ad  verbera  snstinenda.  Simul 
igitnr  perstiterunt  in  oratione  cam  martyre,  qui  prolixe  precatus,  tandem  ait : 
Domine  Jesu  CkHete,  epes  despercUorum,  da  mihi  certaminiH  eurwmperfieere, 
et  sanguinis  effunonem  pro  aacrificio  et  Ubatione  offerre,  omiUum  eortun  caiud 
qui  propter  Te  aJUguntvr,  AUeva  onus  eorum  ;  et  compesce  tempesttUem,  ui 
requie  et  profundd  tranquiUitate  potiantur  omnes  qui  in  7e  credunt* 

s  Ibid.  p.  307  :  '  Yidens  ergo  Preses  se  frustra  laborare,  et  fiitigatos 
tortores  defioere ;  depoaitum  de  ligno  jussit  super  ignitas  testulas  oollocari. 
Quibus  etiam  interiora  corporis  penetrantibus  graTissimum  dolorem  sentiens 
Theodotus,  oravit  dioens,  Domine  Jesu  Christe,  spes  despercUorum,  eoeaudi 
oraHonem  meam,  et  cruciatum  hunc  mitiga  j  quia  propter  Nomen  Sanctum 
Tuum  ista  patior*  ^  j 
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persoiL     Give  peace  unto  Thy  Church,  and  set  her  free  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  devil  y.* 

Thus  it  was  that  the  martyrs  prayed  and  died.  Their  voices 
reach  us  across  the  chasm  of  intervening  centuries ;  but  time 
cannot  impair  the  moral  majesty,  or  weaken  the  accents  of  their 
strong  and  simple  conviction.  One  after  another  their  piercing 
words,  in  which  the  sharpest  human  agony  is  so  entwined  with 
a  superhuman  faith,  &11  upon  our  ears.  '  O  Christ,  Thou  Son 
of  God,  deliver  Thy  servants  «.'  *  O  Lord  Jesu  Christ,  we  are 
Christians ;  Thee  do  we  serve ;  Thou  art  our  Hope ;  Thou  art 
the  Hope  of  Christians;  O  God  Most  Holy,  O  God  Most 
High,  O  God  Almighty*."  'O  Christ,'  cries  a  martyr  again 
and  again  amidst  his  agonies,  '  O  Christ,  let  me  not  be  con- 
founded^.'  *  Help,  I  pray  Thee,  O  Christ,  have  pity.  Pre- 
serve my  soul,  guard  my  spirit,  that  I  be  not  ashamed.  I  pray 
Thee,  O  Christ,  grant  me  power  of  endurance*^.*  *  I  pray  Thee, 
Christ,  hear  me.     I  thank  Thee,  my  God ;  command  that  I  be 

'  Roinart,  Acta,  p.  307 :  'Ctunque  ad  locum  penrenisaent,  orare  coepxt 
Mart]rr  in  hsc  verba :  JDomtfM  /etu  Christe,  ecdi  terreeque  conditor,  qui  nou 
derelin(iuu  tperarUet  in  Te,  gnUia*  Tihi  ago,  auiafecM  me  digntan  ccelestis 
Tuas  Urbia  civem^  Tuique  regni  eonaortem.  Gratioi  TSbi  ago,  qaia  dontuti 
tnthi  draeonem  vincert,  tt  caput  ^jus  eonterere.  Da  riquieni  servu  Tuts,  atqiu 
in  me  tiste  violentiam  inimieorum.  Da  Eedena  Twb  paeem,  eruau  earn  a 
tyrannide  diaholL' 

*  Ibid.  p.  340;  Acta  SS.  Saturoini,  Dativi^  et  alioram  plnrimomm 
martyram  in  Africft,  a.  304 :  '  Thelica  martyr,  media  de  ipsft  camificom  nfaie 
hujusmodi  preces  Domino  cam  gratiaram  actione  effandebat :  Deo  gntias. 
In  Nomine  Tuo.  Christe  Dei  FxU,  libera  servos  Tu4>s,' 

*  Ibid.:  'Cum  ictibns  ungnlarum concoaaa  fortius  latera  snlcarentiir,pirofla- 
ensqne  sanguinis  unda  yiolentis  tractibus  emanaret,Proconsalem  sibi  dioentem 
audivit :  Incipies  sentire  quie  yos  pati  oporteat.  Et  adjecit :  Adghriam,  Ora- 
tias  ago  Deo  regnorum.  Apparetregnumcetemum.regnvmineorruphtm.  Do- 
mine  Jesu  Christe^  Christiani  stanus  ;  Tibiservimut;  7\t  es  spes  nostra;  TV*  ft 
apes  ChrisUanorum  ;  Deus  sanctissime  ;  Dtus  aUitsime  ;  Deut  omnipatens.* 

^  Ibid.  p.  341 :  *  Advolabant  truces  manus  jussis  velocibus  leviores,  secre- 
taque  pectoris,  disruptis  cutibus,  visoertbusqne  divulsis,  nefiandis  adspectibns 
profanorum  adnexA  cndelitate  pandebant.  Inter  hsc  Martyris  mens  immo- 
bilis  perstat :  et  licet  membra  rumpantur,  divellantur  viscera,  latent  dissi- 
pentur,  animus  tamen  martyris  integer,  inconcussusque  perdurat.  Deniqne 
dignitatis  suae  memor  Dativns,  qui  et  ^nator,  tali  voce  preces  Domino  sob 
camifice  rabiente  fundebat :  0  Christe  Domine,  non  eonfundar*  Ibid.  p.  342 : 
*At  martyr,  inter  vulnemm  crodatus  scvissimos  pristtnam  suam  repetens 
orationem  :  Bogo,  ait,  Christe,  n&n  eonfundar.* 

*  Ibid.  p.  343 :  '  Spectabat  interea  Dativos  lanienam  corporis  sui  potios 
quam  dolebat :  et  cujus  ad  Dondnum  mens  animusque  pendebot,  nihil  dol- 
orem  corporis  sestimabat,  sed  tantum  ad  Dominum  precabatnr,  dicens ;  jSSh^- 
veni,  rogo,  Christe,  hahe  pietatem.  Serva  animam  nuam;  custodi  sptrifimi 
meum  ut  non  confwndar,    Rogo,  Christe,  da  stiffcrentiam,' 
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beheaded.  I  pray  Thee,  Christ,  have  mercy ;  help  me^  Thou 
Son  of  Godd/  *  I  pray  Thee,  O  Christ :  all  praise  to  Thee. 
Deliver  me,  O  Christ ;  I  suffer  in  Thy  Name.  I  suffer  for  a 
short  while  ;  I  suffer  with  a  willing  mind,  O  Christ  my  Lord  : 
let  me  not  be  confounded^.' 

Or  listen  to  such  an  extract  from  an  early  document  as  the 
following : — '  Calvisianus,  interrupting  Euplius,  said,  ''  Let  Eu- 
plius,  who  hath  not  in  compliance  with  the  edict  of  the  emperors 
given  up  the  sacred  writings,  but  readeth  them  to  the  people,  be 
put  to  ^e  torture."  And  while  he  was  being  racked,  Euplius 
said,  '*  I  thank  Thee,  O  Christ.  Guard  Thou  me,  who  for  Thee 
am  suffering  thus."  Calvisianus  the  consular  said,  '*  Cease,  Eu- 
plius, from  this  folly.  Adore  the  gods,  and  thou  shalt  be  set 
at  liberty."  Euplius  said,  "  I  adore  Christ ;  I  utterly  hate  the 
demons.  Do  what  thou  wilt :  I  am  a  Christian.  Long  have 
I  desired  what  now  I  suffer.  Do  what  thou  wilt.  Add  yet 
other  tortures  :  I  am  a  Christian.''  After  he  had  been  tortured 
a  long  while,  the  executioners  were  bidden  hold  their  hands. 
And  Calvisianus  said,  ''  Unhappy  man,  adore  the  gods.  Pay 
worship  to  Mars,  Apollo,  and  iEsculapius."  Euplius  said, 
"  I  worship  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  I  adore 
the  Holy  Trinity,  beside  Whom  there  is  no  God.  Perish  the 
gods  who  did  not  make  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  that  is  in 
them.  I  am  a  Christian."  Calvisianus  the  prsefect  said,  ''  Offer 
sacrifice,  if  thou  wouldest  be  set  at  liberty."  Euplius  said,  "  I 
sacrifice  myself  only  to  Christ  my  God  :  more  than  this  I  can- 
not do.  Thy  efforts  are  to  no  purpose ;  I  am  a  Christian." 
Calvisianus  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  tortured  again  more 
severely.  And  while  he  was  being  tortured,  Euplius  said, 
"  Thanks  to  Thee,  O  Christ.  Help  me,  O  Christ.  For  Thee  do 
I  suffer  thus,  O  Christ."  And  he  said  this  repeatedly.  And  as 
his  strength  gradually  failed  him,  he  went  on  repeating  these 
or  other  exclamations,  with  his  lips  only — his  voice  was  gone  f.' 

A  Acta,  p.  342 : '  Ne  inter  moras  torquentium  exclusa  anima  corpus  supplicio 
pendente  desereret,  tali  voce  Dominum  presbyter  precabatur  :  Rogo  ChrUtt^ 
exaudi  me,  Gr€Uia8  HHbi  ago,  Deut :  jvbe  me  decollari,  Jiogo  Chitte^ 
miserere,    Dei  Fili  tubvenV 

c  Ibid.  p.  343  :  '  Emeritus  martyr  ait :  ....  .  Rogo,  Ckrute^  Tihi  lau- 
de» :  libera  me  Chrivtet  patior  in  Nomine  Tuo,  Breviter  potior,  lihenter 
potior,  Chrigte  Domine  ;  non  confundar.* 

'  Ruinart,  p.  36  a ;  Acta  S.  Euplii  Diaconi  et  Martyris,  a.  304 :  '  CaWisi- 
anus  interlocatus  dixit:  Euplius  qui  secundum  Edictwn  Principum  n<m 
tradidit  Scripturas,  sed  legit  populo,  torqueatur.  Cumqne  torqueretur,  dixit 
Euplius:  Gratias  Ti6i  Christe,     Me  custodi  qui  propter  Te  hose  patior. 
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You  cannot,  as  I  have  already  urged,  dismiss  from  your  con- 
sideration such  prayers  as  these,  on  the  ground  of  their  beingr 
^mere  ejaculations.'  Do  serious  men,  who  know  tliey  are  dying, 
'  ejaculate '  at  random  )  Is  it  at  the  hour  of  death  that  a  man 
would  naturally  innovate  upon  the  devotional  hahits  of  a  life- 
time f  Is  it  at  such  an  hour  that  he  would  make  hitherto  un- 
attempted  enterprises  into  the  unseen  world,  and  address  himself 
to  beings  with  whom  he  had  not  before  deemed  it  lawful  or 
possible  to  hold  spiritual  communion  %  Is  not  the  revene  of 
this  supposition  notoriously  the  case  t  Surely,  those  of  us  who 
have  witnessed  the  last  hours  of  the  servants  of  Christ  cannot 
hesitate  as  to  the  answer.  As  the  soul  draws  nigh  to  the  gate 
of  death,  the  solemnities  of  the  eternal  future  are  wont  to  cast 
their  shadows  upon  the  thought  and  heart ;  and  whatevar  is 
deepest,  truest^  most  assured  and  precious,  thenoeforth  engrosses 
every  power.  At  that  dread  yet  blessed  hour,  the  soul  clings 
with  a  new  intensity  and  deliberation  to  the  most  certain  truths, 
to  the  most  prized  and  familiar  words.  The  mental  creadons  of 
an  intellectual  over-subtlety,  or  of  a  thoughtless  enthusiasm,  or 
of  an  unbridled  imagination,  or  of  a  hidden  perversity  of  will, 
or  of  an  unsuspected  unreality  of  character,  fade  away  or  aro 
discarded.  To  gaze  upon  the  naked  truth  is  the  one  necessity; 
to  plant  the  feet  upon  the  Rock  Itself,  the  supreme  desire,  in 
that  awful,  searching,  sifting  moment  Often,  too,  at  a  man's 
last  hour,  will  habit  strangely  assert  its  mysterious  power  of 
recovering,  as  if  from  the  grave,  thoughts  and  memories  which 
seemed  to  have  been  lost  for  ever.  Truths  which  have  been 
half  forgotten  or  quite  forgotten  since  childhood,  and  prayers 
which  were  learned  at  a  mother's  knee,  return  upon  the  soul 
with  resistless  persuasiveness  and  force,  while  the  aecumola- 
tions  of  later  years  disappear  and  are  lost  sight  o£     Depend 

Dixit  Calvirianus  Consnlaris  :  Depute,  Eupli,  ab  imania  hAe,  Deoi  adora 
et  lihcraherU.  Euplius  dixit:  Adoro  Christum,  detestor  dcenumia.  Foe 
quod  viif  ChrUtianus  sum.  Hose  dvu  opiavi.  Pax  quod  vis,  Adde  alia, 
Chrisiianus  sum,  Postquam  diu  tortus  esset,  jossi  sunt  cesnre  camifioes. 
£t  dixit  Calvisianus  :  Miser,  adora  deos :  Mortem  cole,  ApoJltnem  et  Sscm- 
lapium.  Dixit  Enplius:  Patrem  et  PUium  et  Spiritum  Sanctum  adoro: 
Sanetam  Trinitatem  adoro,  prosier  quam  rum  est  Deus.  Pereant  dii  otct  noa 
fecerunt  codum  et  terram^  et  qucB  in  eis  surnt.  Christi<inus  sum,  CalTisi- 
anus  praefectos  dixit :  Saerifica,  si  vis  liberari.  Eaplius  dixit  r  Sdcrifi» 
m/)do  CHRISTO  DEO  me  ipsum :  quid  uitra  faciam,  non  haheo.  Frusira 
eonaris:  Christianus  sum.  Calvisianas  pnecepit  iterum  torqueri  acriita. 
Camque  torqaeretur,  dixit  Eoplias :  Qratias  Tibi,  Christe,  Succurre  CkrUte. 
Propter  Te  h<jec  potior  Christe.  Et  dixit  ssepius.  Et  defidentibas  viribin^ 
dioeba^  labiis  tantum,  absque  voce  hoec  vel  alia.* 
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upon  it,  the  martyrs  prayed  to  Jesus  in  their  agony  because  they 
had  prayed  to  Him  long  before,  many  of  them  from  infancy ; 
because  they  knew  from  experience  that  such  prayers  were 
blessed  and  answered.  They  had  been  taught  to  pray  to  Him  ; 
they  had  joined  in  prayers  to  Him  ;  they  had  been  taunted  and 
ridiculed  for  praying  to  Him  ;  they  had  perseyered  in  praying 
to' Him ;  and  when  at  last  their  hour  of  trial  and  of  glory  came, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  prayers  which  they  knew  full  well  to  be 
the  secret  of  their  strength,  and  those  prayers  carried  them  on 
through  their  agony,  to  the  crown  beyond  it. 

And,  further,  you  will  have  remarked  that  the  worship  of 
Jesus  by  the  martyrs  was  full  of  the  deepest  elements  of 
worship.  It  was  made  up  of  trust,  of  resignation,  of  self- 
surrender,  of  self-oblation.  Nothing  short  of  a  belief  in  the 
absolute  Godhead  of  Jesus  could  justify  such  worship.  The 
Homoousion  was  its  adequate  justification.  Certainly  the  Arians 
worshipped  our  Lord,  although  they  rejected  the  Homoousion. 
So  clear  were  the  statements  of  Scripture,  so  strong  and  so 
universal  was  the  tradition  of  Christendom,  that  Arianism  could 
not  resist  the  claims  of  a  practice  which  was  neyertheless  at 
variance  with  its  true  drift  and  principle.  For,  as  St.  Atha- 
nasius  pointed  out,  the  Arians  did  in  reality  wotship  one  whom 
they  believed  to  be  a  being  distinct  from  the  Supreme  God. 
The  Arians  were  creature-worshippers  not  less  than  the  heathen?. 
Some  later  Arians  appear  to  have  attempted  to  retort  the  charge 
of  creature-worship  by  pointing  to  the  adoration  of  our  Lord's 
Humanity  in  the  Catholic  Church.  But,  as  St.  Athanasius 
explains,  our  Lord's  Manhood  was  adored,  not  as  a  distinct  and 
individual  Being,  but  only  as  inseparably  joined  to  the  ador- 
able Person  of  the  Everlasting  Word^.  To  refuse  to  adore 
Christ's  Manhood  was  to  imply  that  after  the  incarnation  men 
could  truly  conceive  of  It  as  separate  from  Christ's  Eternal 
Person  i.    There  was  no  real  analogy  between  this  worship  and 

K  St.  Athanas.  Epist.  ad  Adelphinm,  $  3:  o£  xrle/aa  Tpoemvov/uiff  /a^ 
yivovrot  iOviK&w  yiip  ml  *hptW9&v  ^  rotcU^ii  vXJann'  kKfA  rhv  Kiptor  rris  ktI- 
irfws  vapKmQivrn,  rhp  rov  0coO  ASyop  wpovuvt^ovfup, 

^  Ibid.  *.  c/  yhp  Koi  ii  vdip^  aMi  xatt  lovr^r  fidpos  i<n\  rttp  Krtv/idrwpt  ftWa 
9«ov  yiyov^  vHfuu  ira2  odrt  rh  roto^roy  awfia  Koff  imrrh  Hitupovprts  kir^  rov 
A6yov  itpoffKVPovfiw,  oih*  rhp  li&yo¥  wpoaicvi^vcu  04\orTts  tuucp^ofAfv  alnhr 
Airi  T^f  capK6s*  AAA*  ciS^TCf,  Ka0A  vpttiwofityf  rh  •  6  Aiyot  aiip^  iyivtroy 
rovrw  jcol  iv  vaptCi  y^v6fk€¥op  itnyiv^KOftw  S*6p. 

*  Ibid. :  ris  roiyapovv  ofhws  ippwf  iarlv  &s  \tytty  rv  Kvpl^y  ibwiffra  4»^ 
Tw  ff^ttarat  %ya  o'c  wpoaitmrhatt ;  ir.r.A.  Compare  Ibid.  §  5  :  lya  koI  roX* 
fjAffi  Ar/fiF  (ac.  Ariani),  oh  vpotrKWOvfity  iifAus  rhy  K6pioy  fitri  rijs  capKhs, 
AaaA  8iai^v/i«r  rh  vA/Aa  Koi  lUy^  rjtfirtp  Xarptvofutu  .^^^     GoOqIc 
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the  Arian  worship  of  a  being  who  was  in  no  wise  associated 
with  the  Essence  of  God ;  and  Arianism  was  either  virtually 
ditheistic  or  consciously  idolatrous.  It  was  idolatrous,  if  Christ 
was  a  created  being ;  it  was  ditheistic,  if  He  was  conceiyed  of 
as  really  Diyine,  yet  distinct  in  essence  from  the  Essence  of  ihe 
FatherJf. 

The  same  phenomenon  of  the  vital  principle  of  a  heresy  being 
overridden  for  a  while  by  the  strength  of  the  tradition  of 
universal  Christendom  was  reproduced,  twelve  centuries  later,  in 
the  case  of  Socinianism.  The  earliest  Socinians  taught  that  the 
Son  of  God  was  a  mere  man,  who  was  conceived  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  was  therefore  called  the  Son  of  God.  But  they  also 
maintained  that  on  account  of  His  obedience,  He  was,  after 
finishing  His  work  of  redemption,  exalted  to  Divine  dignity  and 
honour  I  Christians  were  to  treat  Him  as  if  He  were  God : 
they  were  to  trust  Him  implicitly  ;  they  were  to  adore  Him ". 
Faustus  Socinus»  zealously  insisted  upon  the  duty  of  adoring 
Jesus  Christ;  and  the  Bacovian  Catechism  expressly  asserts 
that  those  who  do  not  call  upon  or  adore  Christ  are  not  to  be 
accounted  Christiansen.     But  this  was  only  the  archaeology,  or  at 

k  St.  Athanas.  contr.  Arian.  Orat  li.  §  14,  sub  fin.  p.  482.  Orat.  iii.  \  16^ 
p«  565*  ft  Tap  /ij^  o8t»s  Ix'**  ^^'  ^1  ^^^  tvrwv  itrrX  Krlfffut  teat  ir^nfta  6 
Aiyos,  ^  oifK  (an  Sc^s  ii\fi0tyhs,  9iii  rh  tJycu  avrhw  tva  tS»v  KTttrfidrttf,  II  ct 
0thv  ainhy  6pofid(ov<rtv  iirTp€w6fi€Poi  wapk  rwr  ypapw,  ia^dymi  kiytip  cAnnn 
i6o  Btohs,  CMS  fi^v  rr/<m}y,  rh»  8^  trtpow  jcricrrir,  laJt  h6o  Kupfou  Xarptittw^ 

M  /jLtv  &7ci^y,  r^  84  Mp^  7«inyT^  Htd  Kria/ueri ofhm  54  ^po^wirrts 

irdirras  Ktd  w\tloyas  avvda^ovo'i  Otoiv  tovto  yhp  rSkv  ^KwtoSmmw  iarh  rov  Ms 
Bfov  rh  4vix*ifnifia.  Ziarl  dhv  ol  *Apciayo2  roicivra  XjoyiC6ft/ttfoi  Kut  mom^cs 
oh  avyapiBfiovauf  iavrohs  ^ct&  t&p  'EAA^rwy  ; 

>  Socin.  de  Jnstif.  BibL  Fr.  Pol.  torn.  i.  fol.  601,  col.  I. 

™  Cat.  Racov. :  <  Qu.  236.  Quid  praltrtd  Vominui  Jesus  huie  pracqailo 
addidit  f  Resp.  Id  quod  etiam  Dominum  Jesum  pro  Deo  agnoseere  teneamr, 
id  est,  pro  «o,  qui  in  nos  potestatem  habet  dirinanif  tt  eui  nos  divir%um  exhiben 
honorem  obstricti  sumus.  Qu.  137.  In  quo  is  honor  divinus  Christo  ddntus  com- 
sistU  f  Resp.  In  eo,  quod  quemadmodum  adorations  divina  eum  proeequi  teite- 
mur^  tta  in  omrubus  neeessitatilms  nostris  ^us  opem  implorare  possumm. 
Adoramus  verd  eum  propter  ipsius  subHmem  ei  divinam  ejus  polataiem.*  Ct 
Mohler,  Symbolik.  Mainz.  1864,  p.  609. 

^  The  tenacity  of  the  Christian  practice  may  be  still  more  remariEably 
illustrated  from  the  death-cry  of  Servetus,  as  given  in  a  MS.  account  of  his 
execution,  dted  by  Roscoe,  Life  of  Leo  X,  c.  19.  'Ipse  horrendA  rooe  da- 
mans ;  Jesu,  Fili  Dei  ceiemi,  miserere  mei.' 

o  Cat.  Raoov.:  *  Qu.  146.  Quid  verb  setdis  de  its  hominihus,qu%  Chrigtutn  no* 
invoeant,  nee  adorandum  censent  f  .  Resp.  ProrsHi  non  esse  Chrittianos  seniio^ 
cum  Christum  non  habeant.  £t  licet  verbis  id  negare  non  audeant,  reipsft 
negant  tamen.'  In  bis  sermon  on  *  Satan  Transformed/  South  quotes  Sodnus 
as  saying  that  *  Prsestat  Trinitarium  esse,  quam  asserere  Christum  non  esse 
adorandum.*  ^,y,.^^^^y ^. 
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most  the  better  feeling  of  Socinianism.  Any  such  mere  feeling 
was  destined  to  yield  surelj  and  speedily  to  tiie  logic  of  a  strong 
destructive  principle.  In  vain  did  Blandrata  appeal  to  Faustus 
SocinuB  himself  P,  when  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  Socinians 
of  Transylvania  to  adore  Jesus  Christ:  the  Transylvanians 
would  not  be  persuaded  to  yield  an  act  of  adoration  to  any 
creature  4,  In  vain  did  the  Socinian  Catechism  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  a  higher  and  a  lower  worship,  of  which  the 
former  was  reserved  for  the  Father,  while  the  latter  was  paid  to 
Christy  Practically  this  led  on  to  a  violation  of  Uie  one 
positive  fundamental  principle  of  Socinianism  ;  it  obscured  the 
iuconmmnicable  prerogatives  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Accord- 
ingly, in  spite  of  the  texts  of  Scripture  upon  which  their 
worship  of  Christ  was  rested  by  the  Socinian  theologians,  such 
worship  was  soon  abandoned;  and  the  later  practice  of  So- 
cinians has  illustrated  the  true  doctrinal  force  and  meaning  of 
that  adoration  which  Socinianism  refuses,  but  which  the  Church 
unceasingly  offers  to  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God  made  Man.  Of 
this  worship  the  only  real  justification  is  that  full  belief  in 
Christ's  Essential  Unity  with  the  Father  which  is  expressed  by 
the  Homoousion. 

II.  But  the  Homoousion  did  not  merely  justify  and  explain 
the  devotional  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  Jesus  Christ :  it 
was,  in  reality,  in  keeping  with  the  general  drift  and  sense  of 
her  traditional  language. 

Eeference  has  fidready  been  made  to  the  prayers  of  the 

r  See  SociniiB*  tractates,  Bibl  Frat.  Pol.  ii.  p.  709,  sqq. 

4  Cf.  Mohler,  Symbolik,  p.  609 ;  Bp.  Pearson,  Minor  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  300, 
and  note.  Coleridge's  Table  Talk,  and  ed.  p.  304  :  '  Faustus  Socinus  wor- 
shipped Jesus  Christ,  and  said  that  God  had  given  Him  the  power  of  being 
omnipresent.  Davidi,  with  a  little  more  acuteness,  urged  that  mere  audition 
or  creaturely  presence  could  not  possibly  justify  worship  from  men ; — that 
a  man,  how  glorified  soever,  was  no  nearer  God  than  the  most  vulgar  of  the 
race.  Prayer  therefore  was  inapplicable.'  For  himself  Coleridge  says  (Ibid. 
p.  50),  'In  no  proper  sense  of  the  term  can  I  call  Unitarians  and  Socinians 
believers  in  Christ ;  at  least  not  in  the  only  Christ  of  Whom  I  have  read  or 
know  anything.' 

'  Cat.  Rac. :  '  Qu.  345.  Ergo  is  honor  et  etUtus  ad  eum  modum  tnbuitur, 
ut  niUlum  tit  inter  Christum  et  Deum  hoe  in  genere  discrimen  t  Kesp.  Imo, 
permoffnum  est.  Nam  adoramus  et  eolimus  Veum,  tanqwim  eatuam  primam 
salutis  nostra ;  Christum  tanquam  causam  secundam  ;  aut  ut  cum  Paulo 
loquamur,  Deum  tanquam  Eum  ex  qw>  omnia,  Chri9ium  ut  eum  per  quern 
ojiMiia.*  Of.  Bibl.  Frat.  Pol.  tom.  ii.  fbl.  466.  qu.  by  M6hler,  Symbolik.  p.  609. 
JMohler  observes  that '  man  sieht  dass  an  Christus  eine  Art  von  Invocation 
gerichtet  wird,  die  mit  der  Katholischen  Anrufung  der  Heiligen  einige 

Aehnlichkdt  hat.'  ^  y  ^.^  y ^ ^^ 
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primitive  martyrs;  but  the  martyrs  professed  in  terms  their 
belief  in  Christ's  divinity,  as  frequently  as  they  implied  that 
belief  by  their  adorations  of  Christ.  This  is  the  more  observ- 
able because  it  is  at  variance  with  the  suggestions  by  which 
those  who  do  not  share  the  faith  of  the  martyrs,  sometimes 
attempt  to  account  for  the  moral  spectacle  which  martyrdom 
presents.  It  has  been  said  that  the  mart3nr8  did  not  bear  witness 
to  any  definite  truth  or  dogma  ;  that  the  martyr-temper,  so  to 
term  it,  was  composed  of  two  elements,  a  kind  of  military  en- 
thusiasm  for  an  unseen  Leader^  and  a  strange  unnatural  desire 
to  brave  physical  suffering ;  that  the  prayers  uttered  by  the 
martyrs  were  the  product  of  this  compound  feeling,  but  that 
such  prayers  did  not  imply  any  defined  conceptions  re^)6cting 
the  rank  and  powers  of  Him  to  Whom  they  were  addressed. 
Now,  without  denying  that  the  martyrs  were  sustained  by 
a  strictly  supernatural  contempt  for  pain,  or  that  their  devotion 
to  our  Lord  was  of  the  nature  of  an  intense  personal  attach- 
ment which  could  not  brook  the  least  semblance  of  slight  or 
disloyalty,  or  that  they  had  not  analysed  their  intellectual  appre- 
hension of  the  truth  before  them  in  the  manner  of  the  divines 
of  the  Nicene  age,  I  nevertheless  affirm  that  the  martyrs  did 
suffer  on  behalf  of  a  doctrine  which  was  dearer  to  them  than 
life.  The  Christ  with  Whom  they  held  such  close  and  passionate 
communion,  and  for  Whose  honour  they  shed  their  blood,  was 
not  to  them  a  vague  floating  idea,  or  a  being  of  whose  rank  and 
powers  they  imagined  themselves  to  be  ignorant.  If  there  be 
one  doctrine  of  the  faith  which  they  especially  confessed  at 
death,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity.  This  truth  was 
not  only  confessed  by  bishops  and  presbyters.  Philosophers, 
like  Justin >;  soldiers^  such  as  Maurice^,  and  Tarachus^,  and 


•  Ruinart,  Acta,  p.  49 :  '  Ego  quidem  ut  homo  imheciUU  mm,  €t  longe 
minor  qttam  ut  de  infinite  illivs  Deitait  aliquid  moffnum  dicare  fomm  : 
Prophetarum  mttnut  hoc  esufateor.* 
^  *  Ibid.  p.  243 :  *  MUiiet  $umus,  Imperator,  tui :  Med  tamtn  serri,  quod 

Uberi  eonfiUmur,  Dei Habea  hie  not  eonfitenUf  Deum  Pairem 

audorem  omnium  ;  et  Filium  Ejut  Jesum  Christum  VEUM  credimus,' 

"  Ibid.  p.  377 :  Tdpaxos  ttww  'Nw  &Xi}0(»5  ^poififJuArfp6p  fu  iroiif^as,  rms 
w\7iyM  MwajtAoas  fit,  fri  fioAAaK  vciroitf^rcu  fu  iv  r^  6y6fueri  rov  Ocov  «ca2 
rod  Xpiarov  airrov,*  Mc({i/iot  ^c/icby  cfirc»*  '* Avoir uHrvrt  col  rpiffKvrdpart,  vAi 
tuol  Otois  Xarpt6fis,  icci  alrrhs  dfAokoyuv,  robs  Btohs  hpyg  ;*  Tdpaxts  cirtr' 
**Eyif  0c^K  S/ioXoyA  rhy  Hmus  6pra.*  Md^ifios  iry^fidty  cnrcr*  *  Kal  ^r  acol 
XpiorSv  rufa  f<fn)s  thai  ScJi^.*  Tdpaxos  €7»€ir*  '  Ofhms  lx«*  oArhs  yip  iariw 
6  Xpurrhs  d  Vlhs  rod  Ofov  rov  (vyros,  i  ikwis  rwv  Xptaruuw,  di*  tw  ml 
rdoxoPTts  ffu(6fi€9a,* 
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Theodoras  X;  young  men  of  personal  beauty  like  Peter  of  Lamp- 
sacusy,  or  literary  friends  of  high  mental  cultivation  as  were 
Epipodiufl  and  Alexander' ;  widows,  such  as  S3rmphorosa^ ;  and 
poor  women  like  Domnba^;  and  slaves  such  as  Vitalise;  and 
young  boys  such  as  Martialis<^ ; — the  learned  and  the  illiterate, 

*  Rcdnart,  Acta,  p.  425  :  '  Vot  autem  errctUa  qui  (kemonof  fallaceB  el  impoa- 
tores  Dei  apptllatione  honoratit ;  miki  vero  Deua  ett  Chi'istm,  Dei  TJnigenitui 
FUius.  Pro  pietaie  igitur  atque  confeBsione  Istius,  et  qui  vulnerat  incidcU  ; 
et  qui  vtn/herat  laeeret ;  et  qiti  eremcU  Jtammam  admoveat ;  et  qui  hU  voeibus 
meia  offenditur,  linguam  eximoL* 

J  Ibid.  p.  135  :  '  Comprehensus  est  quidam,  Petrus  nomine,  vald^  quidem 
fortis  in  fide  ;  pulcher  animo  et  speciosus  corpore.     Proconsul  dixit :  Hahea 
aTUe  ocvloa  decreta  invictiaaimorum  prificipum.     Sacrifica  ergo  magnce  dece 
Veneri.    Petrus  respondit:  MiroTf  ai  'ptrauadea  mihi,  optime  Proeonaul, 
9acrifieare  impudica  mtUieri  et  tcrdidce,  quae  talia  opera  egit  ut  confuaio  ait 
enarrare  .  .  .....  Oportet  ergo  me  nuigia  Deo  vivo  et  vero,  liegi  aascuiorum 

omnium  Chriato  aaerificium  offerre  orationia  deprecationia,  compunctionia  it 
laudia.  Andiens  h«c  Proconsul  jussit  eum  adhuc  setate  adolescentulum  tendi 
in  rot&,  et  inter  ligna  in  drcuitu  posita,  vinculis  ferreis  totum  corpus  ejus 
fedt  constringi :  ut  contortus  et  confractus  [?]  minutatim  ossa  ejus  commi- 
nuerentur.  Quanto  autem  plus  torquebatur  famulus  I>eiy  tanto  magis  fortior 
apparebat.  Constans  vero  aspectu,  et  ridens  de  ejus  stultitiA,  oonspidens  in 
coelum  ait :  Tibi  ago  graiia$f  Domine  Jeau  Ckriate,  qui  miki  hanc  toleran- 
tiam  dare  dignatua  ea  ad  vineendum  nequiaaimum  tyrannum.  Tunc  Pro- 
consul videns  tantam  ejus  perseverantiami  et  nee  his  quidem  defedsse 
tormentis,  jussit  eum  gladio  percutL' 

'  Acta,  p.  65,  circ.  a.  178 :  'Ita  Uteris  eruditissimi,  concordii  crescentet 

adeo  provecti  sunt: ad  hsc  beatus  Epipodius Sempi" 

temum  vero  Dominum  nostrum  Jeaum  Ckriatwn  quern  erucijixnm  memcraaf 
reaurrexiaae  non  noati,  qui  in^abili  myaterio  homo  pariter  et  Deua,  famulia 

auia  tramitem  immortajitatia  inatituit, ChriHum  cum  FcUri  ac 

Spiritu  Sancto  Deum  eau  confiteor,  dignumqua  eat  ut  ilU  animam  meam 
re/undam,  qui  mihi  et  Creator  eat  et  Eedemptor.' 

*  Ibid.  p.  a  I,  a.  120 :  *Si  pro  nomine  Chriati  Dei  mei  inccnaa  fuero,  ilha 
dannonea tuoa  fnagia  exuro* 

^  Ibid.  p.  235 :  '  ^^  ^^  ignem  cetemam  incidam,  et  tormenta  perpetua, 
Deum  eclo  et  Christum  ^ua,  qui  fecit  calum  et  terram,* 

«  Ibid.  p.  410  (rf.  St  Ambr.  de  Exh.  Virgin.  0.  i),  drc.  a.  304:  'Mnrtyri 
nomen  Agricola  est,  cui  Vitalis  servus  fdit  ante,  nunc  consors  et  collega  mar- 

tyrii.     Precessit  servus,  ut  provideret  locum  ;  secutus  est  dominus 

cumque  sanctus  Vitalis  cogeretur  a  persequentibus  ut  Christum  negaret,  et 
ille  ampliiia  profiteretur  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum,  omnia  torment- 
orum  genera  in  eum  exercentes,  ut  non  esset  in  corpore  ejus  sine  vulnerer 
locus,  orationem  fudit  ad  Dominum  dicens ;  Domine  Jeau  Chriate,  Salvator 
meua,  et  Deua  meua;  jube  avueipi  apiritum  meum;  quia  jam  deaidero  ut 
accipiam  coronam,  quam  angelua  tuua  aanctm  mihi  oatendit.  £t  complete 
oratione  emisit  spiritum.' 

^  Ibid.,  Passio  S.  Felidtatis  et  Septem  Filiorum  Ejus,  p.  23  :  '  Hoc  quoque 
amoto,  jussit  septimum  Martialem  ingredi,  eique  dixit :  Crudelitatis  vestrse 
&ctores  effect!,  Augustorum  instituta  contemnitis,  et  in  vestr&  pemide  per- 
manetis.    Bespondit  Martialis :  0  ai  noaaea  qua  pcmce  idolorum  cultoribus 
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the  young  and  the  old,  the  noble  and  the  lowly,  the  slave  and 
his  master,  united  in  this  confession.  Sometimes  it  is  wmng 
from  the  martyr  reluctantly  by  cross-examination ;  sometimes  it 
is  proclaimed  as  a  truth  with  which  the  Christian  heart  is  full 
to  bursting,  and  which,  out  of  the  hearths  abundance,  the  Chris- 
tian mouth  cannot  but  speak.  Sometimes  Christ's  Divinity  is 
professed  as  belonging  to  the  great  Christian  contradiction  of 
the  polytheism  of  the  heathen  world  around ;  sometimes  it  is 
explained  as  involying  Christ^s  Unity  with  the  Father,  against 
the  pagan  imputation  of  ditheism^ ;  sometimes  it  is  proclaimed 
as  justifying  the  worship  which,  as  the  heathens  knew,  Chris- 
tians paid  to  Christ.  The  martyrs  look  paganism  in  the  face, 
and  maintain  that,  although  Christ  was  crucifi^,  yet  nevertheless 
Christ  is  Cod ;  that  even  while  His  very  Name  is  cast  out  as 
evil,  Christ  is  really  Master  of  the  fortunes  of  Rome  and  Dis- 
poser of  the  events  of  history ;  that  the  pagan  empire  itself 
did  but  unwittingly  subserve  His  purposes  and  prepare  His 
triumph  f;  that  He  Who  is  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth, 

parafa  «iifi<  /  Std  adhuc  differt  Deus  iram  »uam  in  vot  et  idola  veatra  demon- 
ttrare.  Omnes  enim  qui  non  conJUentur  Cheistvh  vbeum  e»ae  Deum  w 
ignem  cetemum  mittentar,' 

•  Ruinart,  AcU,  p.  laa  :  *Poflt  hmc  cam  adstante  hand  procnl  Aadepiade, 
quia  dioereturinquireret  [Polemon  scilicet]  respondit  Asdepiadea,  Ckmtitata^ 
Polemon  :  Cujoi  ecdesis  ?  Aaclepiades :  CatholiecB,  Polemon :  Qoem 
Deum  oolia?  Raspondit:  Chritium.  Polemon:  Quid  ergo?  iato  alter 
est?  Respondit :  Non,  td  inoe  quem  tt  ipti  paidlo  ante  eon/em  mat' 
C£  Pnidentias,  Peristeph.  Hymn.  lo.  671 : — 

'  Arrisit  inftins,  nee  moratns  retnlit : 
Est  qnidquid  illud,  quod  ferant  homines  Deun 
Unum  esse  oportet,  et  quod  uni  est  unicum. 
Cum  Christus  hoc  sit,  Christns  est  veros  Dens. 
Genera  deoram  multa  nee  pueri  putant' 
'  Prudentius  has  given  a  poetical  amplification  of  the  last  prayer  of 
St.  Laurence,  which,  whatever  its  historic  value,  at  any  rate  may  be  taken  to 
represent  the  primitive  Christian  sentiment  respecting  the  relation  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  pagan  empire.     It  should  be  noticed  that  neither  St.  Ambrose 
nor  St.  Augustine,  in  their  accounts  of  the  martyrdom,  report  anything  of 
this  kind ;  Prudentius  nuiy  have  followed  a  diatinot  and  trustworthy  tradition. 
The  martyr  is  interceding  for  Rome : — 

*  O  Christe,  numen  unicmn, 
O  splendor,  O  virtus  Patria, 
O  factor  orbis  et  poli, 
Atque  auctor  horum  moenium! 

Qui  sceptra  Romae  in  vertice 
Rerum  locasti,  sanciens 
Mundum  Quirinali  tog« 


Servire,  .t  »mi.  oedere  ^,^,,,,,,GoOgle|.^^^ 
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can  affbrd  to  wait,  and  is  certain  of  the  future.  This  was  the 
faith  which  made  any  comprmnise  with  paganism  impoMible^. 
'  What  Grod  doet  thon  worship  % '  enquired  the  judges  of  the 
Christian  Pionius.  'I  worship/  replied  Pionius,  'Him  Who 
made  the  heavens,  and  Who  beautified  them  with  stars,  and 
Who  has  enriched  the  earth  with  flowers  and  trees.'  '  Dost 
thou  mean/  asked  the  magistrates,  'Him  Who  was  crucified T 
'  Certainly/  replied  Pionius ;  <  Him  Whom  the  Father  sent  for 
the  salvation  of  the  worldly/ 

The  point  before  us  notoriously  admits  of  the  most  copious 
illustration  > :  and  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  its  significance. 

Ut  discrepantum  gentium 

Mores,  et  obserTantiam, 

Linguasqne  et  ingenia  et  ncra  * 

Unis  donuurea  legibus. 

En  omne  sub  regnnm  Rend 
Mortale  oonoesrit  genus : 
Idem  loquuntur  dissoni 
Bitus,  id  ipsum  sanciunt. 


Hoc  destinatum  quo  magii 
Jus  Christiani  nominia, 
Quodcnmque  terrarum  jacet 
Uno  illigaret  vinculo. 


Da,  Christe,  Romania  tuis 
Sit  Christiana  ut  dvitas  x 
Per  quern  dedisti,  ut  cseteiis 
Mens  una  sacrorum  foret.' 

TtriAtpk.  2,  415. 

K  Frud.  PerisfceplL  Hymn.  5.  57 ;  qu.  by  Roinart,  Acta,  p.  330.  De  S.  Tin- 
ocntii  martyrio : — 

<Toz  nostra  quoe  sit  accipe. 
Est  Christus  et  Fkter  Deus: 
Bervi  hujus  an  testes  sumus; 
Eztorque  si  potes  (idem. 

Tormenta,  career,  ungulie 
Stridensque  flammis  lamina 
Atque  ipsa  poenarum  ultima; 
Mors  Cbristianis  ladus  est.' 

^  Ruinart,  p.  1251  'indices  interim  dizemnt:  Qtt«i»  peum  coliiUf 
Pionius  respondit :  ffune  qui  ccelum  fecit,  H  sideribua  omami,  qui  terram 
ttatuit,  elJMbuaarhoriiuMque  decoravU;  qui  ordinavii  eircumjlua  terra  el 
maria,  et  ttatuta  terminorwn  vd  litcvum  lege  tigniwU.  Tam  illi :  JUnm 
diei$  qui  erueijtxm  est  t  Et  Pionius :  Ilium  dico  quern  pro  talute  wrlri«  Pater 
mitU* 

*  Ibid.,  Acta  Sinoera,  p.  110,  for  the  confession  of  Sapridus,  who  after- 
wards fell;  p.  335 ;  p.  356  for  that  of  Victor  at  Marseilles;  pp.  274,  3i4» 
34i»  435»  438,  439.  4^7i  470.  479.  483*  !^o6»  5i3.  5»4.  5"- ^  — 

vn] 


4IO  Did  the  ^highermindi  acceptthefaitkofthepeoplef 

If  the  dying  words  of  this  or  tbat  martyr  are  misreported,  or 
exaggerated,  or  coloured  by  the  phraseology  of  a  later  age,  the 
general  phenomenon  cannot  but  be  admitted,  as  a  fact  beyond 
dispute.  The  martyrs  of  the  primitiye  Church  died,  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  expressly  for  the  dogma  of  Christ's  Divinity. 
The  confessions  of  the  martyrs  explain  and  justify  the  prayers 
of  the  martyrs;  the  Homoousion  combines,  summarizes,  fixes 
the  sense  of  their  confessions.  The  martyrs  did  not  pray  to  or 
confess  a  creature  external  to  the  Essence  of  Gkxl,  howerer 
dignified,  howeyer  powerful,  however  august  They  prayed  to 
Christ  as  God,  they  confessed  that  Christ  is  Cod,  they  died  for 
Christ  as  God.  They  prayed  to  Him  and  they  spoke  of  Him  as 
of  a  distinct  Person,  Who  yet  was  one  with  God.  Does  not  this 
simple  faith  of  the  Christian  people  cover  the  same  area  as  the 
more  clearly  defined  faith  of  the  Nicene  fathers  1  Or  could  it  be 
more  fairly  or  more  accurately  summarized  by  any  other  symbol 
than  it  is  by  the  Homoousion  9 

But  you  admit  that  the  Nicene  decision  did  very  ftiirly  embody 
and  fix  in  a  symbolical  form  the  popular  creed  of  earlier  cen- 
turies. *  This,'  you  say,  *  is  the  very  pith  of  our  objection ;  it 
was  the  popular  creed  to  which  the  Council  gave  the  sanction  of 
its  authority.*  You  suggest  that  although  a  dying  martyr  maj 
be  an  interesting  ethical  study,  yet  that  the  moral  force  which 
carries  him  through  his  sufferings  is  itself  apt  to  be  a  form  of 
fanaticism  hostile  to  any  severely  intellectual  conception  of  the 
worth  and  bearings  of  lus  creed.  You  admit  that  the  martyr 
represents  the  popular  creed ;  but  then  you  draw  a  distinction 
between  a  popular  creed,  as  such,  and  the  ideas'  of  the  Hhinkers.* 
*  What  is  any  and  every  creed  of  the  people,*  say  you,  'but  the 
child  of  the  wants  and  yearnings  of  humanity,  fed  at  the  breast 
of  mere  heated  feeling,  and  nursed  in  the  lap  of  an  ignorance 
more  or  less  profound  f  *  A  popular  creed,  you  admit,  may  have 
a  restricted  interest,  as  affording  an  insight  into  the  intellectual 
condition  of  the  people  which  holds  it ;  but  you  deem  it  worth- 
less as  a  guide  to  absolute  truth.  The  question,  you  maintain, 
is  not.  What  was  believed  by  the  primitive  Christians  at  large) 
The  question  is.  What  was  taught  by  the  well-instructed  teachers 
of  the  early  Church  1  Did  the  creed  of  the  people,  with  all  its 
impulsiveness  and  rhetoric,  keep  within  the  lines  of  the  grave, 
reserved,  measured,  hesitating,  cautious  language  of  the  higher 
minds  of  primitive  Christendom  1 

Now  here,  my  brethren,  I  might  fairly  take  exception  to  your 
distinction  between  a  popular  and  an  educated  creed^  as  in  fact 

—        ^.  [lbcx. 
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inapplicable  to  the  genius  and  circnmstanoes  of  early  ChnBtianity^ 
Are  not  your  criteria  really  deriyed  from  your  conceptions  of 
modem  societies,  political  and  religious  1  It  was  once  said  of  an, 
andent  state,  that  each  of  its  citizens  was  so  identified  with  the 
corporate  spirit  and  political  action  of  his  country,  as  to  be  in 
fact  a  statesman.  And  in  the  primitive  Church,  it  was  at  least 
approximately  true  that  every  Christian,  through  the  intensity 
and  intelligence  of  the  popular  faith,  was  a  sound  divine.  Men 
did  not  then  die  for  rhetorical  phrases,  any  more  than  they 
would  do  so  now;  and  if  the  martyrs  were,  as  a  rule,  men  of  the 
people,  it  is  also  notorious  that  not  a  few  among  them  were 
bishops  and  theologians  of  repute.  But  that  we  may  do  justice 
to  the  objection,  let  us  enquire  briefly  what  the  great  Church 
teachers  of  the  first  three  centuries  have  taught  respecting  the 
Higher  and  Eternal  Nature  of  Jesus  Christ 

And  here  let  us  remark,  first  of  all,  that  a  chain  of  representa- 
tive writers,  reaching  from  the  sub-apostolic  to  the  Nicene  age, 
does  assert,  in  strong  and  explicit  language,  the  belief  of  the 
Church  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God. 

Thus  St.  Ignatius  of  Antioeh  dwells  upon  our  Lord's  Divine 
Nature  as  a  possession  of  the  Church,  and  of  individual  Chris-* 
tians  ;  he  calls  Jesus  Christ  'my  God,' '  our  God.'  '  Jesus  Christ 
our  God,'  he  pays,  *  was  carried  in  the  womb  of  Mary  V  The 
Blood  of  Jesus  is  the  Blood  of  God  I  Ignatius  desires  to 
imitate  the  sufferings  of  his  God  m.  The  sub-apostolic  author  of 
the  Letter  to  Diognetus  teaches  that  '  the  Father  hath  sent  to 
men,  not  one  of  His  servants,  whether  man  or  angel,  but  the 
very  Architect  and  Author  of  all  things,  by  Whom  all  has  been 
ordered  and  settled,  and  on  Whom  all  depends. ...  He  has  sent 
Him  as  being  God^.'  And  because  He  is  God,  His  Advent  is 
a  real  revelation  of  Ood ;  He  has  shewn  Himself  to  men,  and 
by  faith  men  have  seen  and  known  their  Gk>do.     St  Folycarp 

k  Ad  Bph.  18 :  4  y^  Ofit  iiijuuv  'li}0-ovf  h  Xpiarhs  4Kvo<^ff(i0ri  vrh  MapUs, 
Cf.  Ibid.  7  :  ^y  aaptd  yvySfttvos  ^6s, 

1  Eph.  i:  iofoiianrvfrlifrcann  iv  cSfiori  rod  Ocov. 

^  Rom.  6 :  iwirpd^ari  fioi  fufirtriiy  cfyoi  rov  wdBovs  rov  6cov  ftev. 

^  £p.  ad  Biog^n.  7  i   airrhs  6  wairroitpdrmp  Kcd  vcuToirrtanis  iral  &4^rot 

Bt^s oh  itaBdwtp  ir  rtt  HxAirtuv,  iurBp^irois  &wnp4j7jtf  rxy^  vdfu^at  ^ 

&77cXor,  II  Spx^>^^  ^  '1'*'^  1'^*'  9itir6ifrmy  rii  iwiyttcLi  Ij  rivii  r&v  wrrurrfvfi4¥»p 
rhs  iir  otpmMois  Sioiic^ci9»  iiKX*  airrbif  rht^  r^x^lrrfp  ffa2  Ifiiumipyhv  r»¥  ZXmw 
&s  Btbv  ivfft^tp^  &s  irpbs  iufBpAirwi  ^irf /utfrcy,  &s  cAiuv  fvtfi^ty. 

®  Ep.  ad  Diogn*  c.  8 :  rls  yhp  Zx^s  h/BpAwww  ^vioroxo  rl  rtor^  icri  B*hs, 
wpiw  aArby  iXOup,, . .  Mp^tgy  9k  MtU  oCrt  cTScv  otfrc  iyy^ptcw^  atnhs.hi 
kanhw  iv^tt^tr,  ^edci^f  di  8ijk  Tforcws,  f  i»jivy  %^v  I9ny  ^yywx^jfjfTou 
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appeals  to  Him  as  to  the  Everlastiiig  Son  of  Qod  p  ;  all  things  on 
earth  and  in  heaven,  all  spirits  obey  Him  4;  He  is  the  Author 
of  our  justification ;  He  is  the  Object  of  our  hope  v.  Justin 
Martyr  maintains  that  the  Word  is  the  First-bom  of  God,  and  so 
God  > ;  that  He  appeared  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jaoob  ^ ;  that  He  is  sometimes  called  the 
Glory  of  the  Lord,  sometimes  the  Son,  sometimes  the  Wisdom, 
sometimes  the  Angel,  sometimes  God^.  St.  Jostin  argues 
against  Tryphon  that  if  the  Jews  had  attentively  considered  what 
the  prophets  have  written,  they  would  not  have  denied  that 
Christ  is  God,  and  the  Only  Son  of  the  Unb^otten  God  ^.  He 
maintains  that  the  Word  is  Himself  the  witness  to  His  own 
Divine  Generation  of  the  Father  7 ;  and  that  the  reality  of  His 
Sonship  is  itself  a  sufficient  evidence  of  His  True  Divinity  ^ 
Tatian  is  aware  that  the  Greeks  deem  the  faith  of  the  Church 
utter  folly;  but  he  nevertheless  will  assert  that  God  has  ap- 
peared on  earth  in  a  human  form^  Athenagoras  proclaims 
with  special  emphasis  the  oneness  of  the  Word  with  the  Father, 
as  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe  \  Melito  of  Sardis  speaks 
of  Jesus  as  being  both  Qod  and  Man^:  'Christians,'  he  says, 
'  do  not  worship  senseless  stones,  as  do  the  heathen,  but  God  and 

»  Epiftt.  Bccl.  Smyrn.  de  Mart.  S.  Polyc  n.  14. 

4  Ad  Phil.  2 :  ^Xli  \n[rriffi\  rk  vdrr»  iwoupdtna  jrol  ivfytta^  f  vSra  99t^ 
XaTp§6ti, 

'  Ibid.  8 :  &9faXcfvTo»s  ohy  wpovKoprtpAfttif  vf  i\irt9t  ifuiw  col  t^  Ji^l^a3«pt 
r^s  ^ucaioavpris  v/i&p,  5s  icri  Xpurrhs  'Ificovs. 

*  Apol.  L  n.  63 :  hs  A^or  irai  wpctriroKos  Ibr  rov  6c«tr,  Kui  6f^f  Ml^ci. 
«  Ibid. 

«  See  the  argmsent  of  the  whole  passage,  Contr.  Tryph.  57-^1 :  iif^  «P^ 
wdrrmif  rmv  ttrtrfidrmv  i  6ff^f  yryiifiniKt  hinnifdif  rofa  i^  lovrov  X«yud^r,  ^a 
ictCt  Z6la  Kvplov  iwh  rov  Uyfi/JMros  rod  *Ayiw  icoXftrw,  vori  9^  Tibs,  wori  Si 
So^fo,  irori  8i  ''AyytXos^  wor^  8i  9f ^t. 

*  Ibid.'ia6 :  c{  ycro^irarc  rii  tlpi^fi4¥a  M  rmv  vpo^tirAy^  odic  Ikr  ^|i|p»««r#ff 
tdnhy  cfyoi  Bthy  rod  ti6pov  Koi  i,y*ytrtrrov  Stov  *ti6v.  Cf.  Ibid.  65 :  vpo^xvn}- 
r6s — Ka2  0c^t.  Jnstin  expresses  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  distiuct  Personality 
by  the  phrase  6c^s  Ircpot  ipi0fi^  dAX*  o&  yyAtqi  (Ibid.  56). 

J  Ibid.  61 :  fiaprvf^u  Z4  fioi  6  A6yos  r^s  cofias  abrhs  i»  o(m  h  0cAt 
kwh  rov  noTp^f  r&v  t\m¥  y^mnfitts, 
■  Ibjd.  116 ;  Apolog.  i.  63. 

*  Adv.  Grac.  c.  ai :  06  y^  futpalyo/itP,  Mp«f 'EXAiyrcf ,  o£S)  X-hp^vs  &iray- 
y4xXofi9v,  B^htf  iy  Mpi&wo¥  fiopfp  y^ywiyau     Cf.  Ibid.  n.  15 ;     rov  vcv^r- 

0OTOf  6«0tr. 

^  Legat.  n.  10:  vf^s  adroG  yitp  ical  81'  a6rov  wdErra  ly^MTe,  it^s  trrot  r»v 
flarp^s  Ka2  ruv  TioG. 

°  8ee  Ea».  Hist.  Eccl.  ▼.  28.  Compare  the  magnificent  passage  from  St 
Melito's  treatise  on  Faith,  giren  in  l*ureton's  Spiolegiuin  Syriacom,  pp.*53, 
54»  and  quoted  by  Westoutt  on  the  Canon,  p.  196. 
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His  Christy  Who  is  Qod  the  Word  ^/  St.  Iremeus  perhaps  re- 
presents the  purest  and  deepest  stream  of  apostolic  doctrine 
which  flowed  from  St  John  through  Polycarp  into  the  Western 
Church.  St.  Irenieus  speaks  of  Christ  as  sharing  the  Name  of 
the  only  true  Gk>d«  He  maintains  against  the  Valentinians  that 
the  Divine  Name  in  its  strictest  sense  was  not  given  to  any 
angel ;  and  that  when  in  Scripture  the  Name  of  God  is  given  to 
any  other  than  God  Himself  there  is  always  some  explanatory 
epithet  or  clause  in  order  to  shew  that  the  full  sense  of  the  word 
is  not  intended  0.  None  is  directly  called  God  save  God  the 
Father  of  all  things  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  ^  In  hoth  Testa* 
luents  Christ  is  preached  as  God  and  Lord,  as  the  King  Eternal, 
as  the  Only-hegotten,  as  the  Word  Incarnate  IT.  If  Christ  is 
worshipped  \  if  Christ  forgives  sins  '\  if  Christ  is  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man^^  this  is  because  He  is  really  a  Divine 
Person. 

And  if  from  Ghiul  we  pass  to  Africa,  and  from  the  second  to 
the  third  century,  the  force  and  number  of  primitive  testimonies 
to  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  increase  upon  us  so  rapidly  as  to 
render  it  impossible  that  we  should  do  more  than  glance  at  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent.  At  Alexandria  we  find  Clement 
speaking  of  That  Living  God  Who  suffered  and  Who  is  adored^ ; 
of  the  Word,  Who  is  both  God  and  man,  and  the  Author  of  all 
blessings  °^  3  of  God  the  Saviour  >>,  Who  saves  us,  as  being  the 

'  Apol.  apud  Auct.  Chron.  Pasch.  (Gall.  torn.  i.  p.  678) :  061c  lai»jiv  \l^m¥ 
o^/Joy  eiff(ht<riv  ix^^^^  Btpawtvrai^  iwii  fiSvov  Ofov  rov  «pb  trdu^r^y  koI 
M  vdyruify  ical  (ri  rov  Xpurrov  abrov  6pros  6coD  A^ov  Tph  9u6vmw  iffft^v 
^piio-ircvra/.     Routh,  Rel.  Sacr.  i.  118,  133. 

•  Adv.  Hapr.  iii.  6,  n.  3. 

'  Ibid.  iii.  6,  n.  2  :  <  Nemo  igitnr  alius  Dens  nominatur,  aut  Dominns 
appellatur  nisi  qui  est  omnium  Deus  et  Dominus,  qui  et  Moysi  dixit,  Ego 

sum  Qui  sum, et  Hujus  Fillus  Jesus  Christus.'    C£  iii.  8,  n.  3  :  *  Deus 

Solus.' 

s  Ibid.  iii.  19,  n.  11  'Quoniam  autem  Ipse  propria  pneter  omnes  qui 
fhernnt  tunc  homines,  Deus,  et  Dominus,  et  Rex  ^ternus  et  Unigenitus,  et 
Verbum  Incamatum  prsdicatur,  et  a  prophetis  omnibus  et  apostolis,  et  ab 
ipso  Spiritu,  adest  videre  omnibus  qui  vel  modicum  veritatis  attigerint.' 

^  Ibid.  iii.  9,  2.     *  Thus  [obtulerunt  magi]  quoniam  Deus.' 

»  Ibid.  V.  17,  n.  3.  *  Ibid.  iii.  18,  7. 

1  Ptotrept.  10:  wlffrwffowy  iyOpwrt,  hfBp^tf  Ktii  0e^,  rf  waB6mi  icol  irpoo*- 

n  Ibid.  i. :  tdnU  otros  6  liiyos,  6  fUifos  ift^,  Oc^f  re  ita2  MpmroSf 
iardrrutf  iffup  afriof  iyoBw, 

"  Strom,  ii.  9:  Oc^  r^  "Xcnripi ;  Ibid.  ▼.  6:  6  Bths  Sarr^p  icfKKTifiiyoSt  ^ 
fw  oXtty  &px^i  ^Tis  iiirftK6vnrTat  fihy  iK  rod  %(ov  rov  iapdrov  Tp^ami  koX  wph 
ai^yoey,  rtrvrwcty  tk  rh,  iU9  JovrV  Simyra  ytvSfitya*  _^ 
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Author  and  Archetype  of  all  existing  beings.  Clement  alludeB 
to  our  Lord's  Divinity  as  explaining  His  equality  with  the 
Fatherly  His  prescience  during  His  Human  LifeP,  His  revela- 
tion of  the  Father  to  men<i.  Origen  maintains  Christ's  true 
Divinity  against  the  contemptuous  criticisms  of  Celsns  '.  Origen 
more  than  once  uses  the  expression  'the  Qod  Jesus*.'  He 
teaches  that  the  Word,  the  Image  of  Qod,  is  Qodt;  that  the 
Son  is  as  truly  Almighty  as  the  Father » ;  that  Christ  is  the 
Very  Word,  the  Absolute  Wisdom,  the  Absolute  Truth,  the 
Absolute  Righteousness  Itself^.  Christ,  according  to  Origeii, 
possesses  all  the  attributes  of  Deity  y;  God  is  contemplated  in 
the  contemplation  of  Christ  >.  Christ's  Incarnation  is  like  the 
economical  language  of  parables  which  describe  Almighty  God 
as  if  He  were  a  human  being.  So  real  is  Christ's  Deity,  that 
His  assumption  of  our  Nature,  like  the  speech  of  a  parable,  is 
to  be  look^  upon  as  only  a  condescension  to  finite  intelligences^ 
There  is  no  Highest  Good  in  existence  which  is  superior  to 
Christ^ ;  as  Very  God,  Christ  is  present  in  all  the  world ;  He 
is  present  with  every  man^.     Origen  continually  doses  his 

*  Protrept.  lo :  b  ^owtpArvros  twrttt  6c^r,  h  r^  AcffWrp  rSr  ikmi>  i^§am9t(s. 
»  Quia  Div.  Salv.  6 :  wpo^Tit  As  Bths,  &  fidXXti  iufmni^iiffwiku, 

4  Pnd.  i.  8.    We  know  God  from  our  knowledge  of  Jesna — Ik  rpgriar^ 

'  Contr.  Cels.  ii.  9, 16  sqq. ;  vii.  53,  &c. 

■  %9hv  *li|0-ovi'.  Ibid.  ▼.  51 ;  vi.  66.  *  Select,  in  Gen.    In  Gen.  ix.  6. 

*  Princ.  i.ii.  n.  10:  '  Ut  autem  nnam  eandemqne  OmnipotenCum  Ptitria 
et  Filii  esse  oognoscas,  dcut  unos  atque  idem  est  com  Patre  Deus  et  Domi- 
nos,  aiydi  hoc  modo  Jobannem  in  Apocalypsi  dioentem :  Haec  dixit  Dominus 
Deus,  qui  eat  et  qui  erat,  et  qui  veaturoa  est,  Omnipotena ;  qni  enim  ven- 
tnrua  eat,  quia  eat  aliua  niai  Christus.* 

'  Contr.  Cels.  iii.  4I  :  o^t^Xotos,  ohroco^iof  a^rooX^acia.    Ibid.  v.  39 : 

f  In  Jerem.  Horn.  Tiii.  n.  2 :  irdvra  ykp  Saa  rod  8cov,  roiavra  iw  ntn^ 
IffTc,  6  XpiaT6s  I0T1  ffo^la  rov  9cov . . .  o^^r  kvoK^pttcis,  uurhs  ^p6tnivls  I«ti 
ecov. 

*  In  Joan.  t.  xzzii.  n.  18 :  Btmpurai  yiip  iif  rf  A6y^,  thrrt  Gc^  ml  clxAn 
rev  0€ov  iutpdrov. 

*  In  Matt.  t.  xvii.  n.  20 :  «Sorircp  i  &ths  iuSfMltwovs  ohtopoftmr  &s  ir  rupor 
fioXats  Mpwiros  A^yrroi,  rdxa  94  wtes  icaX  yivtrai-  o5to»j  km  b  Xuriifi  'mpotrr^ 
fi4pvs  Tihs  Af  rov  Qtov  icol  Ofrfs  i<mp,  koI  Vihs  t^»  kydmis  a&rov.  vol  ei*^r 
rod  ecov  rod  iutpdrov'  ob  iiiwn  tk  i»  f  iffri  vporrYovfihrnSy  iAAA  ylmat  kot* 
oUovofiiaJf  rov  ir  wapofioXati  Xryofihov  hrBp^ov  6»rws  8i  BfW,  Tibs  curBpAwof 
mrii  rh  fUfUtoBM,  Stok  MpAtrovs  okovoftp,  rby&thw  Xr/^/Acror  if  irupafioXmt 
jrcd  yuf6fi§vep  liifBpmrow, 

*  In  Joan.  t.  i.  n.  1 1 :  oh  civmrriop . . .  rhw  /Atrh,  rhy  Uar4pu  rw  2x«r 
Qihp  A6yop,  ohZtphs  yiip  (Xarrop  iiyaBov  irol  rovro  rh  iryoBSp, 

«  Ibii  t.  TL  n.  15:  SoloAoyfoy  wtpii  rijt  wpoirym/fiiyris  oMas  Xpiarov  8n^ 
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Homilies  with  a  doxology  to  oar  Lord ;  and  he  can  onlj  account 
for  refiiaal  to  believe  in  His  Divinity  by  the  hypothesis  of  some 
kind  of  mental  obliquity  d.  TertuUian's  language  is  full  of 
Punic  fire,  but  in  speaking  of  Christ's  Divinity  he  is  dealing 
with  opponents  who  would  force  him  to  be  accurate,  even  if 
there  were  not  a  higher  motive  for  accuracy.  Tertuliian  antici- 
pates the  Homoousion  in  terms :  Christ,  he  says,  is  called  God, 
by  reason  of  His  oneness  of  substance  with  God  «.  Christ  alone 
is  begotten  of  God  ^ ;  He  is  God  and  Lord  over  all  men  %.  Ter- 
tuliian argues  at  length  that  an  Incarnation  of  God  is  possible  ^ ; 
he  dwells  upon  its  consequences  in  language  which  must  appear 
paradoxical  to  unbelief  or  half-belief,  but  which  is  natural  to  a 
sincere  and  intelligent  faith  in  its  reality.  Tertuliian  speaks  of 
a  Crucified  God  ^ ;  of  the  Blood  of  God,  as  the  price  of  our  re- 
demption k.  Christians,  he  says,  believe  in  a  God  Who  was  dead, 
and  Who  nevertheless  reigns  for  everl.  St  Cyprian  argues 
that  those  who  believe  in  Christ's  power  to  make  a  temple  of 
the  human  soul  must  needs  believe  in  His  Divinity;  nothing 
but  utter  blindness  or  wickedness  can  account  for  a  refusal  to 
admit  this  truth  »>.  St.  Hippolytus  had  urged  it  against  Jews 
and  Sabellians  ° ;  Aruobius  determines  to  indent  it  upon  the 


TcTTaif  tfti  Zvtratuv  rotravrriv  fyfi,  6s  «a3  itdpttros  fTvoi  rf  Bti&nrri  avrov, 

^  CoDtr.  Cek.  iii.  29. 

•  ApoL  c.  31 :  '  Hunc  ex  Deo  prolatum  didicimns,  et  prolatione  gener»- 
tam,  et  iddroo  FUiam  Dei,  et  Deum  dictum  unUate  nihttantia.*    Ibid.: 

*  Qaod  de  Deo  profectam  est,  Dens  est,  et  Dei  Filius,  et  Unas  ambo.'     Adv. 
Tnx.  4:  '  Filiuin  non  aliande  deduoo,  sed  de  substantiA  Patris.'    Ibid.  3 : 

*  Consoitibus  [Filio  et  Spiritu  Sancto]  sabstantise  Patris.' 

'  Adv.  Praz.  7 :  *  Solus  ez  Deo  genitus.' 

a  Adv.  Jud.  7:  'Cbristus  omnibus  Deus  et  Dominos  est.'  Cf.  c.  la. 

k  Cf.  De  Came  Christi,  c  3,  4. 

'  Adv.  Marc.  ii.  27:  '  Deum  crucifizum.' 

k  Ad  Uzor.  ii.  5 :  '  Non  sumus  nostri,  sed  pretio  empti«  et  quali  pretio  ? 
Sang;aine  Dei.' 

1  Adv.  Marc  ii.  16:  '  Christianomm  est  etiam  Deum  mortuum  credere,  et 
taroen  viventem  in  evo  sevorum.* 

■^  Ep.  73,  ad  Jnbaianum,  12:  'Si  peccatorum  remissam  consecutus  est ... . 
et  templum  Dei  factum  est,  qusero  cujus  Dei  ?  Si  Creatoris,  non  potuit  in 
eum  qui  non  credidit.  Si  Christi,  nee  ejus  fieri  potest  templum  qui  negat 
Deum  Christum.'  Cf.  Ep.  74,  c.  6:  'Qusa  verb  est  anime  csecitas,  qun 
pnivitas,  fidei  unitatem  de  Deo  Patre,  et  de  Jesu  Christi  Domini  et  Dei 
nostri  traditione  venientem  nolle  agnoscere/  &c. 

B  Adv.  Jud.  c.  6:  Btbs  i»»  kKifiivStu  Contr.  Noet.  c.  6:  oZtos  6  &»  M 
TdifTcty  Be6s  i<mv  Xtyu  yhp  othw  fi^rk  irap^trias'  Tld»ra  ftoi  iropaScSoroi 
Ivh  rod  naTp65,  *  d  tiv  iitX  vdmatv  9ths  tbXoyrirhSf  yrf4inrrat,  Kut  iyBp^was 
VII ]  ^.    .     , ^.^ 
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pagan  mind  by  dint  of  constant  repetition  <>.  Theonaa  of  Alex- 
andria instructs  a  candidate  for  the  imperial  librarianship  how 
be  may  gradually  teach  it  to  bis  pagan  master  p.  Dionyaius 
of  Alexandria  vehemently  repudiates  as  a  cruel  scandal  the 
report  of  bis  having  denied  it  a.  St.  Peter  of  Alexandria  would 
prove  it  from  an  examination  of  Christ's  miracles  ^  For  the 
rest,  St.  Methodius  of  Tyre  may  represent  the  faith  of  western 
Asia^;  the  martyred  Felix  that  of  the  Boman  chair  ^;  and, 
to  omit  other  illustrations  v,  the  letter  of  the  council  to  Panlas 
of  Samosata  summarizes  the  belief  both  of  eastern  and  western 
Christendom  during  the  latter  half  of  the  third  century  x. 

This  language  of  the  preceding  centuries  does  in  effect  and 
substance  anticipate  the  Nicene  decision.  When  once  tbe 
question  of  Christ's  Divinity  had  been  raised  in  the  metaphysical 
form  which  the  Homoousion  presupposes,  no  other  answer  was 
possible,  unless  the  Nicene  fathers  had  been  prepared  to  renounce 

ywi/twos,  B*6s  ^trriv  ctf  to^  oidrar.  Apnd  Routh,  Opasc.  i.  p.  59.  And 
c.  17:  0cbf  A6yos  &**  oifpawAv  Kor^kBw  els  r^p  oy(av  'rapB^por.  AdT. 
BeroD.  et  Helic.  n.  2 :  yryoKcy  turSpmwos  6  r&p  Sk»v  S*6s.  So  in  Eos.  ¥.  iS, 
He  is  called  our  ^SairXeeyx^'os  06<{s. 

«  Adv.  Gent.  ii.  60:  'Idco  Christus,  licet  vobis  invitis,  Deus ;  Dens 
inquam  Christus — ^hoc  enim  ssepe  dicendum  est,  ut  inAdelium  disdliat  et 
disrumpatur  auditus — Dei  principis  jussiooe  loquens  sub  hominis  form^.' 
Ibid.  i.  53  :  '  Deus  ille  sublimis  fuit ;  Deus  radice  ab  intiin&,  Deus  ab  incog- 
nitis  regnis,  et  ab  omnium  principe  Deus  sospitator  est  missus.^ 

P  Apud  Routb,  Rel.  Sacr.  iii.  p.  443 ;  Ep.  ad  Ludan.  Cubicnl.  Prspos.  c. 
7 :  '  Interdum  et  divinas  acripturas  laudare  conabitur .....  laudabitur  et 
interim  Eyangelium  Apostolusque  pro  divinis  oraculis  :  insargere  poterit 
Christi  mentto,  ezplicabitur  pauUatim  ejus  sola  Divinitas.' 

4  £p.  ad  Dionys.  Rom.  apud  S.  Athan.  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  355 :  koI  5i*  ikXrft 
hn<rro\ris  Hypa^a,  4v  ait  ffAcy^a  Kot  t  vpop4pov<riy  iyKXufta  kot*  ^/mv,  ffrcvkr 
ty,  its  o{>  \4yofros  rhv  XpKfrhif  dftooioriop  cfyoi  t^  0«^. 

'  Apud  Ronth,  Rel.  Sac.  iv.  48 :  rh,  S^  crifiua  vdpra  tt  iwoiria^  col  al 
Bvudutis  ^(iKVvffuf  abrbp  Sthv  that  ivaifBpcnHiaaarra,  rii  cwo^M/^Srfpa  rolrvr 
BtiKyvTof  Jhi  9fhs  ^v  ^6ati,  jcol  y4yovw  i^Bpagros  ^^crct. 

'  Do  Symeon.  et  Annft,  n.  6 :  26  Behs  wp&ros^  tfiirpoMp  vov  ohtt  ^^cfH^ 
6«bf  IkKKos  iK  Btov  Uarpbi,  koX  fivrii  cod  o^k  itrreu  &Wos  Tt^$  t^  Uarpk 
6fioo^ios  iral  dftSrtfios.  n.  8 :  9ih  tw  ^loyaytpovs  «ral  ArapoAAdUTov  ica2 
Suoovtriov  UatJi6s  trov  rijy  Xlnpwoiv  iffiiv  voirfcd/itpos,  n.  I4  :  ^s  iXii$tph9  ix 
^»rhs  iXrffiipov,  Bfhs  ikriBiphs  4k  Btov  &\ri$iPov.     Quoted  by  Klee. 

•  Ep.  ad  Mazimin.  Epp,  et  Cler.  Alex.:  *De  Verbi  autem  Inoamatione  €t 
fide  credimus  in  Dominum  nostrum  Jeaum  Christum,  ex  Virgine  Marii 
natum,  quod  Ipse  est  sempitemus  Dei  Filius  et  Verbum,  non  autera  homo  a 
Deo  assumptus,  ut  alius  sit  ab  lUo ;  ueque  enim  hominem  assumprit  Dei 
Filius,  ut  alius  ab  ipso  ezsiatat.  Sed  cum  perfectns  Dens  esset,  fsctos  est 
simul  Homo  Perfectus  ex  Virgine  Incarnatus.'  Labbe  et  Coss.  Cone.  ili.  511. 

"  Cf.  more  especially  St.  Greg.  Thanmaturgi,  Orat.  Panegyr.  in  Origenem, 
n.  4;  Lact.  Div.  Inst.  iv.  23,  39.  *  Labbe,  i.  845-850. 
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the  most  chaaracteristic  teaching  of  their  predecessors.  Gertainlj 
it  did  not  occur  to  them  that  the  Catholic  language  of  earlier 
writers  had  heen  'mere  rhetoric/  and  could,  as  such,  be  dbre- 
gairded.  What  is  tiie  real  meaning  of  this  charge  of  'rhetoric' 
which  is  brought  so  fpeelj  against  the  early  Christian  fathers ) 
It  really  amounts  to  saying  that  a  succession  of  men  who  were 
at  least  intelh'gent  and  earnest,  were  nevertheless,  when  writing 
upon  the  subject  which  lay  nearest  to  their  hearts,  wholly  unable 
to  command  that  amount  of  jealous  self-control,  and  cautious 
accuracy  in  the  use  of  language,  which  might  save  them  from 
misrepresenting  their  most  fiindamental  convictions.  Let  us 
ask  ourselves  whether  this  judgment  be  morally  probable  1 
Doubtless  the  Others  felt  strongly,  and,  being  sincere  men,  they 
wrote  as  they  felt.  But  they  were  not  always  exhorting  or 
declaiming  or  perorating :  they  wrote,  at  times,  in  the  temper  of 
cold  unimpassioned  reasonors,  who  had  to  dispute  their  ground 
inch  by  inch  with  p^gan  or  heretical  opponents.  TertuUian  is 
not  always  ^fervid;'  St.  Chrysostom  is  not  always  eloquent; 
Origen  does  not  allegorize  under  aU  circumstances ;  St.  Ambrose 
can  interpret  Scripture  literally  and  morally  as  weU  as  mystically. 
The  fathers  were  not  a  uniform  series  of  poets  or  tranacenden- 
talists.  Many  of  them  were  eminently  practical,  or,  if  you  will, 
prosaic ;  and  they  continually  wrote  in  view  of  hostile  criticism, 
as  well  as  in  obedience  to  strong  personal  convictions.  To  men 
like  Justin,  Origen^  and  Cyprian  the  question  of  the  Divinity  of 
onr  Lord  was  one  of  an  interest  quite  as  pressing  and  practical 
as  any  that  moves  the  leaders  of  political  or  commercial  or  scien- 
tific opinion  in  the  England  of  to-day.  And  when  men  write 
with  tilieir  lives  in  their  hands,  and  moreover  believe  that  the 
endless  happiness  of  their  fellow*creatures  depends  in  no  slight 
degree  npon  the  conscientious  accuracy  with  which  they  express 
themselves,  they  are  not  likely  to  yield  to  the  temptation  of 
writing  for  the  miserable  object  of  mere  rhythmical  effect ; — they 
may  say  what  others  deem  strong  and  startling  things  without 
being,  in  the  depreciatory  sense. of  the  term,  'rhetorical/ 

But, — ^to  be  just) — ^those  who  insist  most  eagerly  upon  the 
'rhetorical'  shortcomings  of  the  fSetthers,  are  not  accustomed  to 
deny  to  them  under  all  circumstances  the  credit  of  writing  with 
inteUigence  and  upon  principle.  I^  for  example,  a  father  uses 
expressions,  however  inadvertently  or  provisionally,  which  appear 
to  contradict  the  general  current  of  Church  teaching,  he  is  at 
once  welcomed  as  a  serious  writer  who  is  entitled  to  marked  and 
respectful  attention.  Critics  who  lay  most  stress  upon  the> 
vu]  Be  .       y  ^^- 
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charge  of  unprincipled  rhetoric  as  brought  againat  the  fatbers 
are  often  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  argument  wbick 
screens  the  fathers  and  which  they  themselves  reject  'Oire 
that  argument/  they  say,  'its  full  and  honest  scope.  If  the  Nicene 
fiathers  were  not  mere  rhetoricians,  neither  were  the  ante-Nicene. 
If  Athanasius,  Basil,  and  the  Qregories  are  to  be  taken  at  their 
word,  so  are  Justin  Martyr,  Clement,  Origen,  and  their  contem- 
poraries. If  the  orthodox  language  of  one  period  is  not  rhetoric, 
then  the  doubtful  or  unorthodox  language  of  another  period  is 
not  rhetoric.  If  for  the  moment  we  admit  the  principle  upon 
which  you  are  insisting,  we  daim  that  it  shall  be  appli^  impar- 
tially,— ^to  the  second  century  as  to  the  fourth,  to  the  language 
which  is  said  to  favour  Arius,  no  less  than  to  the  language  whidi 
is  insisted  upon  by  the  friends  of  Athanasius/ 

^  Is  it  not  notorious,'  men  ask, '  that  some  ante-Nicene  writers 
at  times  use  language  which  falls  short  of,  if  it  does  not  contra- 
dict, the  doctrine  of  the  Nicene  Council  f  Does  not  St  Justin 
Martyr,  for  instance,  speak  of  the  Son  as  subserving  the  Father's 
Will  y  ?  nay,  as  being  begotten  of  Him  at  His  Will  ■  9  Does  not 
Justin  even  speak  of  Christ  as  "another  Qod  under  the  Creator*  1" 
Do  not  Athenagoras,  Tatian,  Theophilus,  and  St  Hippolytns 
apply  the  language  of  Scripture  respecting  the  generation  of  the 
Word  to  His  manifestation  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  as  a  dis- 
tinct being  from  God  ?  Do  they  not  so  distinguish  between  tbe 
\&fo^  Mil0€Tog  and  the  XAyos  nptHfiopucbs  as  to  imply  that  t^e 
Word  was  hypostatized  only  at  the  creation^?  Does  not  Clement 
of  Alexandria  implicitly  style  the  Word  the  Second  Principle  of 
things  c  ?  Does  he  not  permit  himself  to  say  that  the  Nature  of 
the  Son  is  most  close  to  the  Sole  Almighty  One^l  Although 
Origen  first  spoke  of  the  Saviour  as  being  '' ever-begotten  ^^  has 
he  not,  amidst  much  else  that  is  questionable,  contrasted  the 
Son,  as  the  immediate  Creator  of  the  world,  with  the  Father  as 
the  original  Creator  f?    Did  not  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  use 

J  Tryph.  Ii6:  twrjpir&v  rf  PovX^  alnov,  Cf.  Athan.  Treat  L  ix8,  note  a. 
■  Ibid.  138.     But  cf.  Athan.  Treat,  ii.  p.  486,  note^. 

*  Dial,  oontr.  Tryph.  c.  56:  Bf6s  crrpot  ^h  rhw  wotirrir. 

^  Petav.  3.  6;  Newman's  Arians,  p.  106.  But  see  Athan.  Treat,  i.  II3, 
note  0;  and  Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  iii. .;;.  6.  7,  8. 

«  Strom,  lib.  vii.  3,  p.  509,  apud  Pet.:  Zt^tpor  ofrioy. 

^  Ibid.  3,  p.  504:  i  Tiov  ^voris,  Ij  rf  ii6it^  flavroicpdropt  wpwr^x^ardrq, 
Bnll,  De£  Fid.  Nic.  ii.  6,  6. 

*  b  tvT^p  kt\  y^vvaroi.    Apud  Routh,  Rel.  Sacr.  iv.  354. 

'  Orig.  contr.  Cels.  vi.  60,  apud  Pctav.  de  Triii.  i.  4,  5 :  rhv  ii\v  wpovtx*^ 
Zrifuovpyhv  cTi'ai  rbif  IClhy  rod  Bfou  tJiyov  irol  &<nrf/M2  adrev/r/^y  tov  Kiatuit^ 
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language  which  he  was  obliged  to  account  for,  and  which  is  re- 
pudiated bj  St.  Basil  s )  Was  not  Lucian  of  Antioch  excommu- 
nicated, and,  martyr  though  he  was,  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
an  heterodox  sect^?  Is  not  Tertullian  said  to  be  open  to  the 
charge  that  he  combated  Praxeas  with  arguments  which  did 
the  work  of  Arius  ^  1  Has  he  not,  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid  the 
Monarchianist  confusion  of  Persons,  spoken  of  the  Son  as  a 
'^deriTation  from,  and  portion  of,  the  whole  Substance  of  the 
Father  V'  or  even  as  if  once  He  was  notU  Does  any  Catholic 
writer  undertake  to  apologise  for  the  expressions  of  Lactantius  1 
Has  not  recent  criticism  tended  somewhat  to  enhance  the  repu- 
tation of  Petavius  at  the  expense  of  Bishop  Bull  ^  \  Nay,  is  not 
Bull's  great  work  itself  an  illustration  of  what  is  at  least  the 
2mmd/acie  state  of  the  case  1  Does  it  not  presuppose  a  consider- 
able apparent  discrepancy  between  some  ante-Nicene  and  the 
post-Nicene  writers  1  Is  it  not  throughout  explanatory  and  apo- 
logetic 1  Can  we  deny  that  out  of  the  long  list  of  writers  whom 
Bull  reviews,  he  has,  for  one  cause  or  another,  to  explain  the 
language  of  nearly  one-half] ' 

This  line  of  argument  in  an  earlier  guise  has  been  discussed 
BO  fully  by  a  distinguished  predecessor  Q  in  the  present  Lecture, 
that  it  may  suffice  to  notice  very  summarily  the  considerations 
which  must  be  taken  into  account,  if  justice  is  to  be  done,  both 
to  its  real  force  and  to  the  limits  which  ought  to  be^  but  which 
are  not  always,  assigned  to  it. 

(a)  Undoubtedly,  it  should  be  frankly  granted  that  some  of 
the  ante-Nicene  writers  do  at  times  employ  terms  which,  judged 
by  a  Nicene  standard,  must  be  pronounced  unsatisfactory.  You 
might  add  to  the  illustrations  which  have  already  been  quoted ; 
and  you  might  urge  that,  if  they  admit  of  a  Catholic  interpreta- 
tion, they  do  not  always  invite  one.     For  in  truth  these  ante* 

f  Cf.  Pet.  de  Trin.  i.  4,  10;  St.  Bas.  Ep,  9.    Bat  cf.  AthaD.  Sent.  Dion. 

^  Alexander  ap.  Theodoret.  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  4 ;  Pet.  de  Trin.  i,  4,  13. 

I  Petavius  attacks  him  especially  on  the  score  of  this  treatise.  De  Trin.  i. 
5,  3 :  <  Opinionem  explicat  suam,'  says  Petavius,  *  que  etiam  Arianorum 
baeresim  impietate  et  absorditate  superat.'  For  a  fairer  estimate,  see  Klee^ 
Dogmengeschichte,  ii.  c.  2. 

^  Adv.  Prax.  c.  9:  *  Pater  enim  tota  Substantia  est,  Filius  ver5  derivatid 
totias  et  portio.*  See  the  remarks  of  Baur,  Dogmengeschichte,  i.  444,  to 
irhich,  however,  a  study  of  the  context  will  yield  a  sufficient  answer ;  e.  g. 
c.  8 :  '  Sermo  in  Patre  semper nunquam  separatus  a  Patre.' 

1  Adv.  Hermog.  c.  3.    See  Bull,  Def.  iii.  10.    Comp.  Ibid.  ii.  7. 

<n  The  writer  himself  would  on  no  account  be  understood  to  assent  to  this 
opinion.    Even  in  criticizing  Bull,  Dr.  Newman  admits  that  he  does  his 

work  'triumphantly.'    Dcvelopm.  p.  159.  »  Dr.  Jfurton^ j 
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Nicene  fathers  were  feeling  their  way,  not  towards  the  sabstanoe 
of  the  &ith,  which  thej  possessed  in  its  fdlness,  but  towards 
that  intellectual  mastery  both  of  its  relationship  to  outer  forms 
of  thought,  and  of  its  own  internal  harmonies  and  system,  which 
is  obviously  a  perfectly  distinct  gift  from  the  simple  possession 
of  the  faith  itself.  As  Christians  they  possessed  the  &ith  itself. 
The  faith,  delivered  once  for  all,  had  been  given  to  the  Church 
in  its  completeness  by  the  apostles.  But  the  finished  interlectoal 
survey  and  treatment  of  the  faith  is  a  superadded  acquirement ; 
it  is  the  result  of  conflict  with  a  hostile  criticism,  and  of  devout 
reflections  matured  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spiritual  Truth. 
Knowledge  of  the  drift  and  scope  of  particular  lines  of  specula- 
tion, knowledge  of  the  real  force  and  value  of  a  new  terminology, 
comes,  whether  to  a  man  or  to  a  society,  in  the  way  of  education 
and  after  the  discipline  of  partial  and  temporary  failure.  Heresy 
indirectly  contributed  to  fonu  the  Church's  mind  :  it  gave  point 
and  sharpness  to  current  conceptions  of  truth  by  its  mutilations 
and  denials ;  it  illustrated  the  fatal  tendencies  of  novel  lines  of 
speculation,  or  even  of  misleading  terms ;  it  unwittingly  forced 
on  an  elucidation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  by  its  subtle 
and  varied  opposition.  But  before  heresy  had  thus  accomplished 
its  providential  work,  individual  Church  teachers  might  in  per- 
fect good  faith  attempt  to  explain  difficulties,  or  to  win  op- 
ponents, by  enterprising  speculations,  in  this  or  that  direction, 
which  were  not  yet  shewn  to  be  perilous  to  trutL  Not  indeed 
that  the  Universal  Church,  in  her  collective  capacity,  was  ever 
committed  to  any  of  those  less  perfect  statements  of  doctrine 
which  belong  to  the  ante-Nicene  period.  Particular  fathers  or 
schools  of  thought  within  her  might  use  terms  and  illustrations 
which  she  afterwards  disavowed ;  but  then,  they  had  no  Divine 
guarantee  of  inerrancy,  such  as  had  been  vouchsafed  to  tiie  entins 
body  of  the  faithful.  They  were  in  difficult  and  untried  Gircam- 
stances;  they  were  making  experiments  in  unknown  regions  of 
thought ;  their  language  was  tentative  and  provisional  Com- 
pared with  the  great  fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
who  spoke  when  collective  Christendom  had  expressed  or  was 
expressing  its  mind  in  the  (Ecumenical  Councils,  and  who  there- 
fore more  nearly  represented  it,  and  were  in  a  certain  sense  its 
accepted  organs,  such  ante-Nicene  writers  occupy  a  position 
inferior,  if  not  in  love  and  honour,  yet  certainly  in  weight  of 
authority.  If  without  lack  of  reverence  to  such  glorious  names 
the  illustration  is  permissible,  the  Alexandrian  teachers  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries  were,  relatively  to  their^sucoessors  of 
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had  not  mastered  all  its  intellectual  bearings.  4^1 

the  age  of  the  Councils,  in  the  position  of  young  or  half-educated 
persons,  who  know  at  bottom  what  they  mean,  who  know  yet 
more  distinctly  what  they  do  not  mean,  but  who  as  yet  have  not 
so  measured  and  sounded  their  thoughts^  or  so  tested  the  instru* 
ment  by  which  thought  finds  expression,  as  to  avoid  misrepre- 
senting their  meaning  more  or  less  considerably,  before  they 
succeed  in  cimyeying  it  with  accuracy.  When,  for  example, 
St.  Justin,  and  after  him  Tertullian,  contrast  the  visibility  of  the 
Son  with  the  invisibility  of  the  Father,  all  that  their  language  is 
probably  intended  to  convey  is  that  the  Son  had  from  everlasting 
designed  to  assume  a  nature  which  would  render  Him  visible. 
When  again  Si  Justin  speaks  of  the  Son  as  a  Minister  of  God, 
this  expression  connects  Him  without  explanation  with  the 
ministering  Angel  of  the  Old  Testament  Tet  it  need  involve 
nothing  beyond  a  reference  to  His  humiliation  in  the  days  of  His 
Flesh.  A  like  interpretation  may  fairly  be  put  upon  the  ultra- 
subordinationist  terms  used  by  Origen  and  TertulUan  in  dealing 
with  two  forms  of  heretical  Monarchianism ;  and  upon  the  mis- 
construed phrases  of  the  saintly  Dionysius  which  expressed 
his  resistance  to  a  full-blown  Sabellianism  <>.  Language  was 
employed  which  obviously  admitted  of  being  misunderstood.  It 
would  not  have  been  used  at  a  later  period.  '  It  may  be,*  says 
St.  Jerome,  with  reference  to  some  of  the  ante^Nicene  fathers, 
'  that  they  simply  fell  into  errors,  or  that  they  wrote  in  a  sense 
distinct  ^om  that  which  lies  on  the  surface  of  their  writings, 
or  that  the  copyists  have  gradually  corrupted  their  writings. 
Or  at  any  rate  before  that  Arius,  like  ''the  sickness  that  de- 
stroyeth  in  the  noonday,"  was  bom  in  Alexandria,  these  writers 
spok^  in  terms  which  meant  no  harm,  and  which  were  less 
cautious  than  such  as  would  be  used  now,  and  which  accord- 
ingly are  open  to  the  unfriendly  construction  which  ill-disposed 
persons  put  upon  them  p.' 

Indeed  it  is  observable  that  the  tentative  and  perplexing 
Christological  language  which  was  used  by  earlier  fathers,  at 
a  time  when  the  quicksands  of  religious  thought  had  not  yet 
been  explored  by  the  shipwrecks  of  heresy,  does  not  by  any 

•  PetM.  de  Trin.  i.  4, 10. 

t  Apolog.  adv.  Ruffin.  ii.  Oper.  torn.  vr.  p.  ii.  p.  409,  apud  Petav.  de  Trin. 
L  I:  *  Fieri  potest,  nt  yel  simpliciter  erraverint,  vel  alio  sensu  scripserint,  Tel 
a  librariis  imperitia  eornm  paullatim  scripta  corrapta  sint.  Vel  cert^,  ante- 
qaain  in  Alexandrilt,  quasi  dsemonimn  meridianom,  Arius  naaceretur,  inno- 
center  qusdam  et  uimis  cautd  locuti  sunt,  et  qu»  non  possint  perversorum 
hominum  calumniam  dedinare.'    Cf.  St.  Atban.  contr.  Ar.  iii.  59.    ^ .  .^ 
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means  point,  as  is  sometimes  assumed,  in  an  Arian  direction 
exclusively.  If,  for  instance,  a  few  phrases  in  St.  Justin  may 
be  cited  by  Arianism  with  a  certain  plausibility,  a  similar  appeal 
to  him  is  open  from  the  opposite  direction  of  Sabellianism.  In 
his  anxiety  to  discountenance  Emanatist  conceptions  of  the 
relation  of  the  Logos  to  the  Father,  Justin  hastily  refers  the 
beginning  of  the  Personal  Subsistence  of  the  Word  to  revelation 
or  to  the  creation,  and  he  accordingly  speaks  of  the  Word  as 
being  caused  by  the  Will  of  God.  But  Justin  did  not  place  tlie 
Son  on  the  footing  of  a  creature ;  he  did  not  hold  a  strict 
subordinationismQ ;  since  he  teaches  distinctly  that  the  Logos 
is  of  the  Essence  of  God,  that  He  is  potentially  and  eternally  in 
God^  Thus  St.  Justin's  language  at  first  sight  seems  to  em- 
brace two  opposite  and  not  yet  refuted  heresies :  both  can  i^peal 
to  him  with  equal  justice,  or  rather  with  equal  want  of  it«. 

(0)  Reflect  further  that  a  doctrine  may  be  held  in  its  integrity, 
and  yet  be  presented  to  men  of  two  drfferent  periods,  under 
aspects  in  many  ways  different.  So  it  was  with  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  Divinity,  in  the  ante-Nicene  as  compared  with  the  posi- 
Nicene  age  of  its  promulgation.  While  the  Gospel  was  still 
struggling  with  paganism  throughout  the  empire,  the  Church 
-undoubtedly  laid  the  utmost  possible  stress  upon  the  Unity  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  For  this  was  the  primal  truth  whidi  she 
had  to  assert  most  emphatically  in  the  face  of  polytheism.  In 
order  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  insist  with  particular  em- 
phasis upon  those  relations  which  secure  and  explain  the  Unity 
of  the  Divine  Persons  in  the  Blessed  Trinity.  That,  in  the 
ineffable  mystery  of  the  Divine  Life,  the  Father  is  the  Fount  or 
Source  of  Godhead,  from  Whom  by  eternal  Generation  and 
Procession  respectively,  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  derive  their 
Personal  Being,  was  the  clear  meaning  of  the  theological  state- 
ments of  the  New  Testament.  When,  then,  Origen  speaks  of 
the  Father  as  the  *  first  God*,'  he  means  what  the  Apostle  meant 
by  the  expression,  *  One  God  and  Father  of  all,  Who  is  above 
all.'  He  implicitly  means  that,  independently  of  all  time  and 
inferiority,  the  Son's  Life  was  derived  from,  and,  in  thxU  sejise, 
subordinate  to  the  Life  of  the  Father.  Now  it  is  obvious  that 
to  speak  with  perfect  accuracy  upon  such  a  subject,  so  as  to 

«  Dorner,  Person  Cbristi,  Erster  Theil,p.  426,  n.  32. 
'  Contr.  Tryph.  c.  61 :  6  Bths  ytytryriKt  iii^afily  rira  i^  jettrrov  XoYtK^r- 
*  Doraer,  Person  Cbristi,  Erster  Theil,  p.  426.     See  the  whole  passage  in 
which  this  is  very  ably  argued  against  Semisch. 

t  Contr.  Cels.  vi.  47 :   6  vpwTos  koI  4irl  »a^i  ^i^i^t^  ^,  GoOqIc 
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express  the  ideas  of  derivation  and  subordinateness,  while  avoiding 
the  cognate  but  false  and  disturbing  ideas  of  posterioritj  in 
time  and  inferiority  of  nature,  was  difficult.  For  as  yet  the 
dogmatic  language  of  the  Church  was  comparatively  unfixed, 
and  a  large  discretion  was  left  to  individual  teachers.  They  used 
material  images  to  express  what  was  in  their  thoughts.  These 
images,  drawn  from  created  things,  were  of  course  not  adequate 
to  the  Uncreated  Object  Which  they  were  designed  to  illustrate* 
Yet  they  served  to  introduce  an  imperfect  conception  of  It^. 
The  fathers  who  employed  them»  having  certain  Emanatist 
theories  in  view,  repeatedly  urged  that  the  Son  is  derived  from 
the  Father  in  accordcmce  wUk  the  Divine  attributes  of  Will  and 
Power.  Looking  to  our  human  experience,  we  conceive  of  will 
as  prior  to  that  which  it  calls  into  being;  but  in  Gk>d  the 
Eternal  Will  and  the  Eternal  Act  are  coincident;  and  the 
phrase  of  St  Justin  which  refers  the  existence  of  the  Logos  to 
the  Divine  Will  is  only  misunderstood  because  it  is  construed  in 
an  anthropomorphic  sense.  In  like  manner  the  Alexandrian  dis- 
tinction between  the  \6yoi  MiaOtrot  and  the  \AyQt  irpo<l>opiK6g 
fell  in  naturally  with  the  subordinationist  teaching  in  the  ante- 
Nicene  Church.  It  could,  in  a  sense,  be  said  that  the  Son  left  the 
Bosom  of  the  Father  when  He  went  forth  to  create,  and  the  act 
of  creation  was  .thus  described  as  a  kind  of  second  generation  of 
the  Son.  But  the  expression  did  not  imply,  as  it  has  been  un- 
derstood to  imply,  a  denial  of  His  eternal  Generation,  and  of  His 
unbegotten,  unending  Subsistence  in  God.  This  indeed  is  plain 
from  the  very  writers  who  use  it*.  Generally  speaking,  the 
early  fathers  are  bent  on  insisting  on  the  subordination  (icarck 
ra^iy)  of  the  Son,  as  protecting  and  explaining  the  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  Unity.  If  some  of  these  expressed  themselves  too 
incautiously  or  boldly,  the  general  truth  itself  was  never  dis- 

"  '  In  some  instanoeB  [of  ante-Nicene  language]  which  are  urged,  it  is 
quite  obvious  on  the  surface  that  the  writer  is  really  wishing  to  express  the 
idea  of  the  3on'8  generation  being  absolutely  coeval  with  the  Eternal  Being 
of  the  Father,  and  is  using  the  examples  from  the  natural  world,  where 
the  derivation  is  most  immediately  consequent  upon  the  existence  of  the 
thing  derived  from,  in  order  broadly  to  impress  that  idea  of  coeval  upon 
the  reader's  mind.  "The  Son/'  says  St  Clement  of  Alexandria,  ■'issues 
from  the  Father  quicker  than  light  from  the  sun."  Here,  however,  the  very 
aim  of  the  illustration  to  express  simultaneousness  is  turned  against  it,  and 
special  attention  is  called  to  the  word  " quicker"  as  if  th^  writer  had  only 
degrees  of  quickness  in  his  mind,  and  only  made  the  Son's  generation  from  His 
source  "quicker"  than  that  of  light  from  its  source,  and  not  absolutely  coevaL* 
Christian  Remembrancer,  Jan.  1847,  Art.  Newman  on  Development^  p.  i57« 

*  See  the  examination  of  passages  in  Newman's  Arians,  pp.  31 5-^18..  .J 
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credited  in  the  Church.  Subordinationisni  was  indeed  allowed, 
to  fall  somewhat  into  the  shade,  when  the  decline  of  paganiam 
made  it  possible,  and  the  activities  of  Arianism  made  it 
necessary,  to  contemplate  Jesus  Christ  in  the  absoluteness  of 
His  Personal  Godhead  rather  than  in  that  relation  of  a  sub- 
ordinate,, in  the  sense  of  an  eternally  derived  subsistence,  in 
which  He  also  stands  to  the  Eternal  Father.  But  Bishop  Bull  has 
shewn  how  earnestly  such  a  doctrine  of  subordination  waa  also 
taught  in  the  Nicene  period ;  and  at  this  day  we  confess  it  in 
the  Nicene  Creed  itself.  And  the  stress  which  was  laid  upon  it 
in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  and  which  goes  Ceut  to  explain 
much  of  the  language  which  is  sometimes  held  to  be  of  doubtful 
orthodoxy,  is  in  reality  perfectly  consistent  with  the  broad  fact 
that  from  the  first  the  general  current  of  Church  language  pro- 
claims the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God. 

(y)  For  that  truth  was  beyond  doubt  the  very  central  feature 
of  the  teaching  of  the  ante-Nicene  Church,  even  when  Church 
teachers  had  not  yet  recognised  all  that  it  necessarily  involved, 
and  had  not  yet  elaborated  the  accurate  statement  of  its  rela- 
tionship to  other  truths  around  it  The  writers  whose  less- 
considered  expressions  are  brought  forward  in  favour  of  an 
opposite  conclusion  do  not  sustain  it.  If,  as  we  have  seeo, 
Justin  may  be  quoted  by  those  who  push  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
to  the  denial  of  His  Personal  distinction  firom  the  Father^,  no 
less  than  by  Arianizers ;  so  also,  as  Petavius  himself  admits'^  do 
both  Origen  and  TertuUian  anticipate  the  very  language  of  the 
Nicene  (>eed.  Nor,  when  their  expressions  are  fairly  examined, 
can  it  be  denied  that  the  writers  who  imported  the  philo- 
sophical category  of  the  Xoyor  iyBiuBtros  and  frpo^topim  into 
Christian  theology  did  really  believe  with  all  their  hearts  in  the 
eternal  Generation  of  the  Word.  For  it  should  especially  bQ 
remarked  that  when  the  question  of  our  Lord's  Dirinity  was 
broadly  proposed  to  the  mind  of  the  ante-Nicene  Church,  the 
answer  was  not  a  doubtful  or  hesitating  one.  Any  recognised 
assault  upon  it  stirred  the  heart  of  the  Church  to  energetic 
protest.  Wlien  Victor  of  Rome  excommunicated  the  Quarto- 
decimans,  his  censures  were  answered  either  by  open  remon- 
strance or  by  tacit  disregard,  throughout  Gaul  and  the  East^ 
When  he  cut  off  Theodotus  from  the  conmiunion  of  the  Church, 
the  act  oomm%nded  universal  acquiescence  ;  the  Christian  heart 
thrilled  with  indignation  at  *  the  Grod-denying  apostasy'  of  the 

7  Petav.  de  Trin.  i.  6,  6.  «  Ibid.  i.  4,  6 ;  5,  3. 

»  Bus.  Hist  EccL  y.  24. 
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tenner  of  Byzantium^.  When  DionysioB  of  Alexandria,  writing 
wiih  incautious  zeal  against  the  SabelliajiSy  was  charged  with 
heterodoxy  on  the  subject  of  our  lord's  Diyine  Nature,  he  at  once 
addressed  to  Dionysius  of  Rome  an  explanation  which  is  in  fact 
an  anticipation  of  the  hmguage  of  AthanasiuB<^.  When  Faulus 
of  Samosate  appeared  in  one  of  the  fiist  sees  of  Christendom, 
the  universal  excitement,  the  emphatic  protests,  the  final»  mea- 
sured, and  solemn  c<mdemnation  which  he  provoked,  proved  how 
deeply  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  was  rooted  in  the  heart  of  the 
Church  of  the  thizd  century.  Moreover,  unless  Christ's  absolute 
Godhead  had  been  thus  a  matter  of  Catholic  belief,  the  rise 
of  such  a  heresy  as  that  of  Sabellianism  would  have  been  im* 
posfflble.  Sabellianism  overstates  that  which  Arianism  denies. 
Sabellianism  presupposes  the  truth  of  Christ's  Godhead,  which, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  it  exaggerates  even  to  the  point  of  injecting 
His  Personal  distinctness  from  the  Father.  If  the  belief  of  the 
ante-Nicene  Church  had  been  really  Arianizing,  Noetus  could 
not  have  appealed  to  it  as  he  did,  while  perverting  it  to  a  denial 
of  hypostatic  distinctions  in  the  Gk)dhead^ ;  and  Arius  himself 
might  have  only  passed  for  a  representative  of  the  subordina- 
tionism  of  Origen,  and  of  the  literalism'  of  Antioob,  instead  of 
being  condemned  as  a  sophistical  dialectician  who  had  broken 
altogether  with  the  historical  tradition  of  the  Church,  by 
daring  to  oppose  a  central  truth  of  her  unchanging  faith. 

The  idea  that  our  Lord's  Divinity  was  introduced  into  the 
belief  and  language  of  the  Church  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  the  apostles,  was  indeed  somewhat  adventurously  put 
forward  by  some  early  Humanitarians.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  in  another  connection  to  an  important  passage,  which 
is  quoted  by  Eusebius  from  an  anonymous  writer  who  appears 
to  have  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century.  This 
passage  enables  us  to  observe  the  temper  and  method  of  treat- 
ment encountered  by  any  such  theory  in  ante-Nicene  times. 

The  Humanitarian  Artemon  seems  to  have  been  an  accom- 
plished philosopher  and  mathematician;  and  he  m^ntained  that 
the  Divinity  of  Christ  was  imported  into  the  Church  during  the 
episcopate  of  Zephyrinus,  who  succeeded  Victor  in  the  Roman 
chair.  Now  if  this  story  could  have  been  substantiated,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  suppose,  either  that  the  Church  was  the 

^  Ens.  Hist.  EccL  v.  18 :  r^f  if»n|<ri9cov  hiwoTrwrlas.    Epiphan.  Hsr.  54. 
«  See  St.  Aihan.  de  Sent.  Dionysii,  c.  4,  sqq. 

*•  St.  Hippol.  oontr.  Hnr.  Noeti,  c.  i :  btk  iurrlffraro  \4yww,  'Tf  odw  Ktuchp, 
irom  Zo^dCmif  t^  XpiffT6wf    See  alBO  Epiphanius,  Hsor.  57^  ^""  "^  ^       <^  ^^ 
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organ  of  a  continuous  and  not  jet  completed  revelation,  or  elae 
that  the  doctrine  was  a  human  speculation  unwarrantably  added 
to  the  simpler  creed  of  an  earlier  age.  But  the  writer  to  whom 
I  have  referred  meets  the  allegation  of  Artemon  by  denying 
it  point-blank.  'Perchance,'  he  archly  observes,  'what  they 
[the  Artemonites]  say  might  be  credible,  were  it  not  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  contradict  them ;  and  then  also  there  are  works 
of  certain  brethren,  older  than  the  days  of  Victor,  works 
written  in  defence  of  the  truth,  and  against  the  heresies  then 
prevailing.  I  speak  of  Justin  and  Miltiades,  and  Tatian  and 
Clement)  and  many  others,  by  all  of  whom  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  is  asserted.  For  who,'  he  continues,  *  knows  not  the 
works  of  Irenaeus  and  Melito,  and  the  rest^  in  which  Christ  is 
announced  as  God  and  Man«  V  This  was  the  argument  upon 
which  the  Church  of  those  ages  instinctively  fell  back  when  she 
was  accused  of  adding  to  her  creed.  Particular  writers  might 
have  understated  truth  ;  or  they  might  have  ventured  upon  ex- 
pressions requiring  explanation;  or  they  might  have  written 
economically  as  in  view  of  particular  lines  of  Uiought,  and  have 
been  construed  by  others  without  the  qualifications  wluch  were 
present  to  their  own  minds.  But  there  could  be  no  mistake 
about  the  continuous  drift  and  meaning  of  the  belief  around 
which  they  moved,  and  which  was  always  in  the  background  of 
their  ideas  and  language.  There  could  be  no  room  for  the 
charge  that  they  had  invented  a  new  dogma,  when  it  could  be 
shewn  that  the  Church  from  the  beginning,  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment itself,  had  taught  what  they  were  said  to  have  invented. 

III.  Of  the  objections  to  which  the  Homoousion  is  exposed 
in  the  present  day,  there  are  two  which  moro  particularly 
demand  our  attention. 

(a)  'Is  not  the  Homoousion/  it  is  said,  'a  development  1  Was 
it  not  rejected  at  the  Council  of  Antioch  sixty  years  before  it 
was  received  at  Nicaea  1  Is  not  this  fact  indicative  of  a  forward 
movement  in  the  mind  of  the  Church?  Does  it  not  shew  that  the 
tide  of  dogmatic  belief  was  rising,  and  that  it  covered  ground 
in  the  Nicene  age  which  it  had  deliberately  left  untouched  in 
the  age  preceding  ?  And,  if  this  be  so,  if  we  admit  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  perpetual  growth  in  the  Church's  creed ;  why  should 
we  not  accept  the  latest  results  of  such  a  principle  as  un- 
equivocally as  we  close  with  its  earlier  results  1    If  we  believe 

•  Eos.  Hist.  Ecd.  y.  28.  It  is  probable  that  St.  Hippolytus  wrote  'Hie 
Little  Labyrinth.*  ^,y,  ,_^  ^, Ogle 
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that  the  Nicene  decision  is  an  assertion  of  the  trath  of  God, 
T<'hy  should  we  hesitate  to  adopt  a  similar  belief  respecting  that 
proclamation  of  the  sinless  conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
which  startled  Christendom  twelve  years  ago,  and  which  has 
since  that  date  been  added  to  the  official  creed  of  the  largest 
section  of  the  Christian  Church  V 

Here,  the  first  point  to  be  considered  turns  on  a  question  of 
words.  What  do  we  mean  by  a  doctrinal  development  ?  Do  we 
mean  an  explanation  of  an  already  existing  idea  or  belief,  pre- 
sumably giving  to  that  belief  greater  precision  and  exactness  in 
our  own  or  other  minds,  but  adding  nothing  whatever  to  its 
real  area^  1  Or  do  we  mean  the  positive  substantial  growth  of 
the  belief  itself,  whether  through  an  enlargement  from  within, 
just  as  the  acorn  developes  into  the  oak,  or  through  an  accretion 
from  without  of  new  intellectual  matter  gathered  around  it,  like 
the  aggrandisements  whereby  the  in&nt  colony  developes  into 
the  powerful  empire  ? 

'  Id  tbis  sense  a  Deyelopment  of  Doctrine  must  necessarily  be  admitted. 
When  the  life  of  the  individual  soul  is  vigorons  and  healthy,  there  must  be 
a  continuously  increasing  knowledge  of  Divine  Truth.  St.  Aug.  in  Joan.  Et. 
Tract,  xiv.  c  3.  n.  5  :  '  Crescat  ergo  Deus  qui  semper  perfectus  est,  crescat 
in  te.  Quanta  enim  magis  intelligis  Deum,  et  quantb  magis  capis,  videtur  in 
te  crescere  Deus ;  in  se  autem  non  crescit,  sed  semper  perifectus  est.  Intel- 
ligebas  hen  modicum;  intelligis  hodi^  ampliiis,  intelliges  eras  multb  amplitis: 
lumen  ipsum  Dei  crescit  in  te;  ita  velnt  Deus  cresdt,  qui  semper  perfectus 
manet.  Quemadmodum  ri  curarentur  alicujus  oculi  ex  pristinA  cedtate,  et 
inciperet  videre  paululum  luds,  et  allA  die  pluii  videret,  et  tertift  die  amplihs, 
vidt  reiur  illi  lux  crescere :  lux  tarn  en  perfecta  est,  sive  ipse  videat,  sive  non 
yideat.  Sic  kst  et  interior  homo :  proficit  quidem  in  Deo,  et  Deus  in  iUo 
videtur  crescere ;  ipse  tamen  minuitur,  ut  k  gloriA  su4  decidat,  et  in  gloriam 
Dei  surgat.'  A  somewhat  analogous  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  Truth, 
received  from  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  is  found  in  the  collective  Christian  So- 
dety.  Vincent.  Lerinens.  Commonit.  c.  38  :  *Nullusne  ergb  in  EcclesiA  Dei 
profectus  ?  Habeatur  pUnb  et  maximus :  nam  quis  ille  est  tam  invidus  homi- 
nibus,  tam  exosus  Deo,  qui  illud  prohibere  conetur?  Crescat  igitur  oportet,  et 
mnltum  vehementerque  profidat  tam  singulorum  quam  omnium,  tam  unius 
hominis  quam  totius  ecclesise  letatum  ac  saeculorum  gradibus,  intelligentift, 
sdentiA,  sapientilt.'  Not  that  this  increasing  apprehension  of  the  true  force  and 
bearings  of  the  truth  revealed  in  its  fulness  once  for  all  involves  any  addition 
to  or  subtraction  from  that  one  unchanging  body  of  truth.  Commonit.  c.  30 : 
'Fas  est  enim  ut  prisca  ilia  coelestis  philosophise  dogmata  processu  temporis 
ezcurentur,  limentur,  poliantur;  sed  nefas  est  ut  oommutentur,  nefas  ut 
detruncentur,  nefas  ut  mutilentur.  Acdpiant  licet  evidentiam,  lucem,  dis- 
tinctionem ;  sed  retineant  necesse  est  plenitudinem,  integritatem,  proprieta- 
tem.'  There  is  then 'no  real  increase  in  the  body  of  truth  committed  to  the 
Church,  but  only  a  dearer  perception  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  the  force 
and  bearings  of  that  truth  which  she  had  possessed  in  its  completeness 
from  the  first.     With  some  few  drawbacks,  this  is  fairly  stated  by  Stauden- 

maier.    Wetzer  and  Welte's  Diction.  Encyd.;  art  Dogme.y, ,._ ., ^ .  J 
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Now  if  it  be  asked,  which  is  the  natural  sense  of  the  word 
'  development/  I  reply  that  we  ordinarily  mean  by  it  an  actual 
enlargement  of  that  which  is  said  to  be  developed.  And  in  that 
sense  I  proceed  to  deny  that  the  Homoousion  was  a  develop- 
ment. It  was  not  related  to  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  as  an 
oak  is  related  to  an  acorn.  Its  real  relation  to  their  teaching 
was  that  of  an  exact  and  equivalent  translation  of  the  language 
of  one  intellectual  period  into  the  language  of  another.  The 
New  Testament  had  taught  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Lord  of 
nature  If  and  of  men^,  of  heaven,  and  of  the  spiritual  world  ^; 
that  He  is  the  world's  Legislator,  its  King  and  its  Judge  ^ ;  that 
He  is  the  Searcher  of  hearts  \  the  Pardoner  of  sins  ^^  the  Well- 
spring  of  life  "  ;  that  He  is  Giver  of  true  blessedness  and  salvik- 
tion  0^  and  the  Baiser  of  the  dead  p  ;  it  distinctly  attributed  to 
Him  omnipresence  <i,  onmipotence',  onmiscience  ^ ;  eternity  t, 
absolute  likeness  to  the  Father  u,  absolute  oneness  with  the 
Father 2,  an  equal  share  in  the  honour  due  to  the  Fathers^,  a  like 
daim  upon  the  trust  *,  the  faith  •,  and  the  love  ^  of  humanity. 
The  New  Testament  had  spoken  of  Him  as  the  Creator  ^  and 
Preserver  of  the  world  <l,  as  the  Lord  of  all  things,  as  the  King 
of  kings®,  the  Distributor  of  all  graces^,  the  Brightness  of  the 

I  St.  John  T.  17  ;  St.  Matt.  viii.  3,  13 ;  ix.  6,  aa,  35,  29 ;  St  John  iv.  50; 
V.  8.  This  power  over  nature  He  delegated  to  others :  St.  Matt.  x.  i,  8  ; 
St.  Mark  zvi.  17;  St.  Lake  z.  17  ;  St.  John  xiv.  13  ;  Acts  iii.  6,  la,  16;  ix. 
34;  xvi.  18.  b  St.  Mati  xxviii.  18-20;  St.  John  ▼.  ai,  aa;  xviL  a. 

'  St.  Matt.  Tii.  ai,  23;  zyiii.  18  ;  xzvi.  64;  St  John.  i.  51 ;  xx.  la,  &c 

^  St.  Matt,  v.—vii. ;  xi.  39,  50 ;  xy.  18 ;  xviii.  19  ;  xxt.  34.  40;  St.  John 
▼iii.  36 ;  xiv.  ai ;  xv.  xa ;  xx.  33,  &c. 

1  St  John  L  47-50 ;  ii.  24,  25 ;  iv.  17, 18 ;  vi.  ig,  70 ;  xri.  19,  3a  ;  Rer. 
ii.  23. 

^  St  Matt.  ix.  a,  6  ;  St  Luke  v.  ao,  34 ;  vii.  48  ;  xziv.  47 ;  and  St  John 
xx.  23,  where  He  delegates  the  absolving  power  to  others. 

»  St  John  iv.  13,  14;  V.  ai,  a6,  40 ;  vi.  47,  51-58;  x.  28. 

*  St.  Matt.  vii.  21  sq.;  St.  John  vi.  39, 40;  x.  28 ;  Acts  iv.  12;  Heb.  ii.TO,i4. 
P  St  John  v.  21,  25 ;  xi.  25.    Christ  raises  Himself  from  death  :  St.  Jpha 

ii.  19  ;  X.  18.  4  Ibid.  iii.  13 ;  St  Matt  xviiL  so. 

r  St.  Matt  xxviiL  18  ;  FhiL  iii.  ai ;  Heb.  L  3. 
■  St  Matt,  xi  a7  ;  St.  John  iii.  11-13  ;  vi.  46  ;  x.  15  ;  CoL  ii.  3. 
<  St  John  viii.  58  ;  xvii.  5  ;  Rev.  i.  8  ;  ii.  8 ;  xxii  12, 13. 
«  St.  John  V.  17,  19,  ar,  26 ;  x.  28,  29 ;  xiv.  7. 
>  Ibid.  X.  28,  30 ;  xiv.  10.  y  Ibid.  r.  23. 

*  Ibid.  xiv.  I ;  xvi.  33  ;  Col.  i.  27 ;  St.  Matt  xii.  21. 

»  St  John  vi.  27 ;  i  St  John  iii.  33 ;  Acts  xvi.  31  ^  xx.  ai, 

*  I  Cor.  xvi.  aa  ;  St.  John  xiv.  23. 

«  St  John  L  3 ;  Col.  L  16 ;  Heb.  i.  a,  iq.        *  Col.  i.  17 ;  Heb.  L  3. 

*  Acts  X.  36 ;  Jade  4 ;  Rev.  xvii.  14 ;  xix.  16. 

'  St.  John  i.  i»,  .4,  16,  17;  a  Thess.n.  16.  ^,„,,,,GoOgle|. ^^^ 
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Father's  Glory  and  the  Impress  of  His  Beings ;  as  being  in  the 
form  of  Gkxl^,  as  containing  in  Himself  all  the  fdlness  of  the 
Godhead  1,  as  being  God^.     This  and  much  more  to  the  same 

Snipose  had  been  said  in  the  New  Testament.  When  therefore 
tie  question  was  raised  whether  Jesus  Christ  was  or  vras  not 
'of  one  Bubstance  with'  the  Father,  it  became  clear  that  of  two 
cotfrses  one  must  be  adopted.  Either  an  affirmatiye  answer 
must  be  given,  or  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  themselves  must 
be  explained  away  I  As  a  matter  of  fistct  the  Nicene  fathers 
only  affirmed,  in  the  philosophical  language  of  the  fourth 
century,  what  our  Lord  and  the  apostles  had  taught  in  the 
popular  dialects  of  the  first  If  then  the  Nicene  Council 
developed,  it  was  a  development  by  explanation.  It  was  a  deve- 
lopment which  placed  the  intrinsically  unchangeable  dogma, 
committed  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Church,  in  its  true  relation 
to  the  new  intellectual  world  that  had  grown  up  around  Chris- 
tians in  the  fourth  century.  Whatever  vacillations  of  thought 
might  have  been  experienced  here  or  there,  whatever  doubtful 
expressions  might  have  escaped  from  theologians  of  the  inter- 
vening period,  no  real  doubt  could  be  raised  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  original  teachers  of  Christianity,  or  as  to  the  true  drift 
and  main  current  of  the  continuous  traditional  belief  of  the 
Church.  The  Nicene  divines  interpreted  in  a  new  language  the 
belief  of  their  first  fathers  in  the  faith.  They  did  not  enlarge 
it ;  they  vehemently  protested  that  they  were  simply  preserving 
and  handing  on  what  they  had  received  The  very  pith  of  their 
objection  to  Arianism  was  its  novelty :  it  was  false  because  it 
was  of  recent  origin™.  They  themselves  were- forced  to  say  what 
they  meant  by  their  creed,  and  they  said  it.  Their  expluiation 
added  to  the  sum  of  authoritative  ecclesiastical  language,  but  it 
did  not  add  to  the  number  of  articles  in  the  Christian  &ith :  the 
area  of  the  creed  was  not  enlarged.  The  Nicene  Council  did  not 
vote  a  new  honour  to  Jesus  Christ  which  He  had  not  before 

I  H«b.  i.  3 ;  Col.  i.  15 ;  a  Cor.  it.  4. 

b  Phil.  u.  6.  '  Col.  ii.  9  ;  St.  John  i.  14, 16. 

k  St.  John  L  I ;  Acts  zz.  18  ;  Rom.  is.  5;  Titos  it  13 ;  1  St.  John  ▼.  20. 
Compare  Rom.  viii.  9*11  with  Rom.  xiv.  xo-ia. 

1  Mfihler,  Symbotik,  p.  610:  'Wftren  sie  (the  Sodnians)  schiirfere  Denker 
gewesen,  so  mnssten  sie  sor  Einsicht  gelangen,  dam,  wenn  das  Entngelinm 
•den  Sohn  als  ein  persohnliches  Wesen,  nnd  zngleich  als  Gott  darstellt,  wie 
dk  Soelnianer  nicht  lattf^eten  (Christ  Relig.  institnt.  bibl.  frat.  Pol.  tom.  i. 
p.  655.  Es  wird  Job.  i.  i ;  zz.  ai  dtirt.),  kein  anderes  VerhiUtniss  zwisehen 
ihm  mid  dem  Vater  deiikbar  seij  als  jenes,  welches  die  katholische  Kirehe  von 
Anfimg  an  geg^nbt  hatte.'  n  Soer.  Hist.  Eod.  i.  6.  <^  — 
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possessed  :  it  defined  more  clearly  the  original  and  unalterable 
bases  of  that  supreme  place  which  firom  the  days  of  the  apostles 
He  had  held  in  the  thought  and  heart,  in  the  speculatiye  and 
active  life  of  Christendom. 

The  history  of  the  symbol  Homoousion  during  the  third 
century  might,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  favour  the  position,  that 
its  adoption  at  Nicsaa  was  of  the  nature  of  an  accretive  develop- 
ment Already,  indeed,  Dionysius  and  others  (perhaps  Origen) 
had  employed  it  to  express  the  faith  of  the  Church ;  but  it  had 
been,  so  to  speak,  disparaged  and  discoloured  by  the  patronage 
of  the  Yalentinians  and  the  Maniclueans.  In  the  Catholic  theo- 
logy the  word  denoted  full  participation  in  the  absolute  self- 
existing  Individuality  of  Qod°.  Besides  this,  the  word  suggested 
the  distinct  personality  of  its  immediate  Subject ;  unless  it  had 
suggested  this,  it  would  have  been  tautologous.  In  ordinary 
language  it  was  applied  to  things  which  are  only  similar  to  each 
other,  and  are  considered  as  one  by  an  abstraction  of  our  minda 
No  such  abstraction  was  possible  in  the  contemplation  of  Qod. 
His  iivvla  is  Himself,  peculiar  to  Himself,  and  One ;  and  there- 
fore to  be  6/Aoovo-fO£  with  Him  is  to  be  internal  to  that  Uncreated 
Nature  Which  is  utterly  and  necessarily  separate  from  all  oreated 
beings.  But  the  Yalentinians  used  the  word  to  denote  the 
relation  of  their  iEons  to  the  Divine  Pleroma ;  and  the  Mani- 
chieans  said  that  the  soul  of  man  was  hyjoownw  r^  Bcf ,  in  a 
materialistic  sense.  When  then  it  was  taken  into  the  service  of 
these  Emanatist  doctrines,  the  Homoousion  implied  nothing 
higher  than  a  generic  or  specific  bond  of  unity  o.  These  uses  of 
the  word  implied  that  qWia  itself  was  something  beyond  God, 
and  moreover,  as  was  suggested  by  its  Manichiean  associations, 
sometliing  material  Paulus  of  Samosata  availed  himself  of  this 
depreciation  of  the  word  to  attack  ite  Catholic  use  as  being  really 

"  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  defines  ohvia  as  rpayfia  M6rafMtror,  fiii  Miirww 
Mpov  wpht  r^tV  iavTov  (rhcratrar,     Apud  Suicer.  in  toc.  ohfria, 

*>  *Ofioovirios  properiy  means  of  the  same  nature — ^i.  e.  under  the  same 
general  nature  or  species.  It  is  applied  to  things  which  are  but  similar  to 
each  other,  and  are  considered  as  one  by  an  abstraction  of  our  minds.  Thus 
Aristotle  speaks  of  the  stars  being  biMohvta  with  each  other/  Newman, 
Arians,  p.  103.  ' Valentinianism/  he  says  (p.  306),  'applied  the  word  to 
the  Oeator  and  His  creatures  in  this  its  original  philosophical  sense.  The 
Alanichees  followed  ....  they  too  were  Emanatists,'  &c.  But  such  a  usage 
offends  against  *  the  great  revealed  principle*  of  *  the  incommunicable  . .  . 
Individuality  of  the  Divine  Essence :'  according  to  which  principle  hfioo^tm, 
as  used  of  the  Sjn»  defined  Him  as  *  necessarily  included  in  That  Individuality.' 
See  Dr.  Newman's  valuable  note  on  St.  Athanasius*  Treatises,  i«  1 5  J,  note  a 
(Libr.  Fath.) ;  Ibid,  35,  note  t ;  and  Soc.  i.  8. 
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materialistic  Faulus  argued  that '  if  the  Father  and  the  Son 
were  ^/ioovo-ioi,  there  was  some  common  ovcrui  in  which  they 
partook,'  higher  than,  and  'distinct  from,  the  Divine  Persons 
themselves  p.'  Firmilian  and  Gregory  were  hent,  not  upon  the 
philological  object  of  restoring  the  word  Sftoowrios  to  its  real 
sense,  but  upon  the  religious  duty  of  asserting  the  true  relation 
of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  in  language  the  meaning  of  which 
would  be  plain  to  their  contemporaries.  The  Nicene  Fathers, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  able,  under  altered  circumstances,  to 
vindicate  for  the  word  its  Catholic  meaning,  unaffected  by  any 
Emanatist  gloss ;  and  accordingly,  in  their  hands  it  protected 
the  very  truth  which  at  Antioch,  sixty  years  earlier,  it  would 
have  obscured.  St.  Athanasius  tells  us  that  Hhe  fathers  who 
deposed  the  Samosatene  took  the  word  Homoousion  in  a 
corporeal  sense.  For  Faulus  sophisticated  by  saying  that  if . . . . 
Christ  was  consubstantial  with  the  Father,  there  must  necessarily 
be  three  substances,  one  which  was  prior  and  two  others  spring- 
ing from  it.  Therefore,  with  reason,  to  avoid  that  sophism  of 
Faulus,  the  fathers  said  that  Christ  was  not  consubstantial,  that 
is,  that  He  was  not  in  that  relation  to  the  Father  which  Faulus 
had  in  his  mind.  On  the  other  hand,'  continues  St.  Athanasius, 
'those  who  condemned  the  Arian  heresy  saw  through  the  cunning 
of  Faulus,  and  considered  that  in  things  incorporeal,  especially 
in  God, ''  consubstantial"  did  not  mean  what  he  had  supposed ; 

80  they,  knowing  the  Son  to  be  begotten  of  the  Substance, 

with  reason  called  Him  consubstantial  4.'  Faulus,  as  a  subtle 
and  hardheaded  dialectician,  had  contrived  to  impose  upon  the 
term  a  sense,  which  either  made  the  Son  an  inferior  being  or 
else  destroyed  the  Unity  of  God.  He  used  the  word,  as  St. 
Hilary  says,  as  mischievously  as  the  Arians  rejected  the  use  of  it'; 
while  the  fathers  at  Antioch  set  it  aside  from  a  motive  as  loyal 

r  Newman,  Arians,  p.  309.    See  the  whole  passage. 

4  St.  Athan.  De  Synodis,  §  45 ;  cf.  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  L  134.  '  Non  aliad 
dicit  Athanasios  qoam  Paulom  ex  detorto  Catholiconun  vocabolo  sophisticnm 
ai^amentom  contra  Christ!  Diyinitatem  excogitasse;  nempe,nisi  oonfiteremur 
Christam  ex  homine  Peum  factum  esse,  sequeretur  ipsum  Patri  esse  S/mo^iw, 
ae  proinde  tres  esse  substantias,  unam  quidem  primariam,  duas  ex  iUft  deri- 
Tatas  :  <r»fxariiccis  enim  et  crasso  sensu  vocabulum  accepit,  quasi  in  essentia 
divina,  perinde  ac  in  rebus  corporeis  usu  venit,  ut  ab  unft  substantia  altera, 
eaqae  diversa,  derivetur.  Quocirca,  ne  hac  yooe  hseretici  ulteriAs  abuterentur, 
silentio  supprimendam  oensnerunt  patres  Antiocheni :  non  quod  Gatholicum 
▼ocis  sensum  damnarent,  sed  ut  omnem  sophistic^  cavillandi  occasionem 
baereticis  pneriperent,  ut  ex  Athanasio,  Basilio,  aliisque,  abunde  liquet.* 

'  St.  HiL  de  Syn.  86 :  '  Mal^  Homoousion  Samosatenus  confessus  est,  sed 
nunqnam  melius  Ariani  negaverunt.'  ^,y, ,... .,  ^.  ^  -^Sl^ 
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to  Catholic  truth  as  was  that  which  led  to  its  adoption  at  Nicsea". 
Language  is  worth,  after  all,  just  what  it  means  to  those  who 
use  it.  Origen  had  rejected  and  Tertullian  had  defended  the 
irpojSoX^  from  an  identical  theological  motive ;  and  the  opposite 
lines  of  action,  adopted  by  the  Councils  of  Antioch  and  Nkiea 
respectively,  are  so  £u:  from  proving  two  distinct  beliefs  respect- 
ing the  higher  Nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  when  closely  examined, 
they  exhibit  an  absolute  identity  of  creed  and  purpose  brought 
face  to  face  with  two  distinct  «etB  of  intellectual  circumstanoes. 
The  faith  and  aim  of  the  Oiurch  was  one  and  un<^anging.  But 
the  question,  whether  a  particular  symbol  would  represent  her 
mind  with  practical  accuracy,  received  an  answer  at  Antioch 
which  would  have  been  an  error  at  Niceea.  Hie  Church  looked 
hard  at  the  Homoousion  at  Antioch,  when  heresy  had  perverted 
ite  popular  sense ;  and  she  set  it  aside.  She  examined  it  yet 
more  penetratingly  at  Nicaea ;  and  from  then  until  now  it  has 
been  the  chosen  symbol  of  her  unalterable  faith  in  the  literal 
Oodhead  of  her  Divine  Head. 

Therefore  between  the  imposition  of  the  Homoousion  and  the 
recent  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  there  is  no  real 
correspondence.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  latter  is  accepted  only 
by  a  section  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  was  pit>mn%ated  by 
an  authority  whose  modem  claims  the  fathers  of  Nioiea  would 
have  regarded  with  sincere  astonishment.  The  difference  between 
the  two  cases  is  still  more  fundamental ;  it  lies  in  the  subBtniee 
of  the  two  definitions  respectively.  The  Nicene  fiithen  did  but 
assert  a  truth  which  was  held  to  be  of  primary  and  vital  import 
from  the  first ;  they  asserted  it  in  terms  which  brought  it  vividly 
home  to  the  intelligence  of  their  day.  They  were  -explaining  old 
truth ;  they  were  not  setting  forth  as  truth  that  which  had  before 
been  matter  of  opmion.  But  the  recent  definition  asserts  that  an 
hypothesis,  unheard  of  for  centuries  after  the  first  promulgation 
of  the  Gospel,  and  then  vehemently  maintained  and  as  vehe- 
mently controverted  t  by  theologians  of  at  least  equal  claims 
to  orthodoxy,  is  a  fact  of  Divine  revelation,  to  be  reoeiTed  bj  all 
who  would  receive  the  true  faith  of  the  Redeemer.  In  the  one 
case  an  old  truth  is  vindicated  by  an  explanatory  reassertion ;  in 
the  other  the  assertion  of  a  new  hx^»  is  added  to  the  Greed.   The 

>  Rontii,  Kfil.  Sacr.  iii.  360,  ed.  1846.  See  too  Dr.  Newnna'a  note  9^  in 
St.  Athanasiiu*  Sdect  Treatises,  i.  p.  166.    (Qzl  libr.  Fith.). 

t  Gf.  especiaUy  the  treatise  of  the  Dominion*  John  de  Torquemada, 
Cardinal  de  Tunreeremata,  entitled,  Tractatus  de  Veritate  Conoeptionia  B. 
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I^icene  fathers  only  maintained  in  the  language  of  their  day 
the  original  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God :  but  the  question 
whether  the  Conception  of  Mary  was  or  was  not  sinless  is  a 
distinct  question  of  faet,  standing  by  itself,  with  no  necessary 
bearing  upon  h^r  office  in  the  economy  of  the  Incarnation,  and 
not  rdated  in  the  way  of  an  explanatory  yindication  to  any 
originally  revealed  truth  beyond  it.  It  is  one  thing  to  reassert 
the  revealed  Qodhead  of  Jesus ;  it  is,  in  principle,  a  fundament- 
ally distinct  thing  to  '  decree  a  new  honour'  to  Mary.  The  Ni- 
cene  decision  is  the  act  of  a  Church  belieying  itself  commissioned 
to  guard  a  body  of  truth  which  had  been  delivered  firom  heaven 
in  its  integrity,  once  for  all.  The  recent  definition  appears  to 
presuppose  a  Church  which  can  do  more  than  guard  the  ancient 
faith,  which  is  empowered  to  make  actual  additions  to  the  num- 
ber of  revealed  certainties,  which  is  the  oi^gan  no  less  than  the 
recipient  of  a  continuous  revelation  ^.  It  is  one  thing  to  say 
that  language  has  changed  its  value,  and  that  a  particular  term 
which  was  once  considered  misleading  will  now  serve  to  vindicate 
an  acknowledged  truth;  it  is  another  thing  to  claim  the  power  of 
transfiguring  a  precarious  and  contradicted  opinion,  resting  on 

«  I  have  been  reminded  that  Roman  Catholics  do  not  admit  this  (see  the 
'Month/  Nov.  1867,)  and,  at  the  instance  of  my  reviewer,  I  quote  with  plea- 
sure the  following  language  of  the  Boll  Ineffabiliit  which  u  substantially  that 
of  Vincent  of  Lerins,  and  which  will  command  the  assent  of  English  Church- 
men. The  Church  of  Christ,  says  the  Bull,  *  sedula  depositorum  apad  se 
dogmatum  cnstos,  et  vindex,  nihil  in  his  unquam  permutat,  nihil  minuit, 
nihil  addit,  sed  omni  industrift  vetera  fideliter  sapienterque  tractaado  si  quh 
antiquiths  informata  sunt,  et  Patrum  fides  sevit,  ita  limare  expolire  studet, 
nt  prisca  ilia  coelestis  doctrinse  dogmata  accipiant  evidentiam,  lucem,  distino- 
tionem,  sed  retineant  plenitudinem,  integritatem,  proprietatem,  ac  in  suo 
tantum  genera  crescent,  in  eodem  scilicet  dogmate,  eodem  sensu,  eftdemque 
lententiA/  p.  1 1.  But  the  question  is  whether,  if  the  principle  thus  stated 
had  been  really  adhered  to,  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  could  have  been  defined  to  be  an  article  of  necessary  fiuth.  It  is  one 
thing  to  propose  a  new  and  necessary  definition  or  explanation  of  a  truth 
whidi  has  been  confessed  firom  the  first ;  it  is  another  thing  to  say  that  a  feet, 
the  truth  of  which  has  been  controverted  by  a  series  of  writers  of  the  highest 
authority,  is  now  so  certain  that  it  must  be  received  as  matter  of  faith.  Should 
not  the  *  nihil  addit'  of  the  Bull,  alone  have  sufficed  to  render  the  definition 
impossible  t  See  Observations  d'un  Th^ologien  sur  la  Bulle  de  Pie  IX,  relative 
h  la  Conception  de  la  Saiate  Vierge,  Paris,  1855,  pp.  28-38  ;  La  Croyanoe  h 
rimmacul^e  Conception  de  la  Sainte  Vierge  ne  pent  devenir  dogme  de  foi, 
par  M.  I'Abb^  Laborde,  Paris,  1854,  pp.  77-83.  Can  the  assertion  that 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  a  certainty  of  feith  be 
really  rested  upon  any  other  ground  than  an  assumption  in  the  modem 
Church  of  some  power  to  discern  and  proclaim  truths  which  were  altogether 


unkoown  to  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  ?  /^ 
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no  direct  Bcriptnral  or  primitive  testimony,  and  impugned  in 
terms  by  writers  of  the  date  and  anthoritj  of  Aquinas  x  into  a 
certainty,  claiming  submission  from  the  faith  of  CSiristendom  on 
nothing  less  than  a  Divine  authority.  There  is  then  no  real  rea- 
son for  the  statement  that  those  who  now  reject  the  Immaculate 
Gonoeption  would  of  old  have  rejected  the  Homoousion.  There 
is  nothing  to  shew  that  those  who  bow  with  implicit  faith  b^ore 
the  Nioene  decision  are  bound,  as  a  matter  of  consistency,  to 
yield  the  same  deference  of  heart  and  thought  to  the  most 
modem  development  of  doctrine  within  the  Latin  portion  of 
Catholic  ChriBtendom. 

(3)  But  it  may  be  rejoined :  '  Why  was  tC  fredli  definition 
deemed  needful  at  Nicsea  at  all  ?  Why  could  not  the  Church  of 
the  Nicene  age  have  contented  herself  with  saying  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  God,  after  the  manner  of  the  Church  of  earlier  dayst 
Why  was  the  thought  of  Christendom  to  be  Saddled  with  a 
metaphysical  symbol  which  at  least  transcends,  if  it  does  not 
destroy,  the  simplicity  of  the  Church's  fiist  faith  in  our  Lord's 
Divinity  1' 

(i)  Now  the  answer  is  simply  as  follows.  Li  the  Arian  age 
it  was  not  enough  to  say  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  because  the 
Arians  had  contrived  to  impoverish  and  degrade  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  the  Name  of  God  so  completely  as  to  apply  that  sacred 
word  to  a  creature  7.  Of  course,  if  it  had  been  deemed  a  matter 
of  sheer  indifference  whether  Jesus  Christ  is  or  is  not  God,  it 
would  have  been  a  practical  error  to  have  insisted  on  the  truih 
of  His  real  Divinity,  and  an  equivocal  expression  might  have 
been  allowed  to  stand.  If  the  Church  of  Christ  had  been,  not 
the  school  of  revealed  truth,  in  which  the  soul  was  to  make 
knowledge  the  food  and  stimulant  of  love,  but  a  world-wide  de- 
bating club,  *•  ever  seeking  and  never  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,'  it  would  then  have  been  desirable  to  keep  this  and 
all  other  fundamental  questions  open'.     Perhaps  in  that  case 

"*-  Sum.  Th.  ill.  a.  27,  q.  a :  '  B.  Virgo  contraxit  quidem  origmale  peocatam, 
sed  ab  eo  fuit  mundata  antequam  ex  utero  nasceretur.'  Cf.  St.  Bernard.  Ep. 
1 74 ;  Dnrandus,  Rationale  Divinoram  Offidorum,  viL  7.  4 ;  St.  Bonarentnr. 
Sent.  iii.  Dist.  3,  pars  i.  art.  i.  quiest.  a. 

7  In  the  same  way  modem  Socinians  '  belieye  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ.' 
Channing,  Objections  to  Unitarian  Christianity  Considered,  Works,  toI.  ii.  p. 
361.  Yet  they  also  believe  that  Christ  'is  a  Being  distinct  from  the  one 
God.'  Ibid.  p.  5 10.  Such  a  confession  of  Christ's  *  Divinity'  implies  of  course 
no  more  than  might  be  said  of  St.  John,  and  shewB  how  completely  language 
may  be  emptied  of  its  original  value. 

"  See  the  letter  addressed  in  Constantine's  name  to  St  JMezander  and  to 
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the  Nioene  decision  might  with  troth  have  heen  described  as  the 
'  greatest  misfortane  that  has  happened  to  Christendom.'  But 
the  Church  believed  herself  to  possess  a  revelation  from  God, 
essential  to  the  eternal  well-being  of  the  soul  of  man.  She 
farther  believed  that  the  true  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ  was  a 
clearly-revealed  truth  of  such  fundamental  and  capital  import, 
that,  divorced  from  it,  the  creed  of  Christendom  must  perish 
outright.  Plainly  therefore  it  was  the  Church's  duty  to  assert 
this  truth  in  such  language  as  might  be  unmistakably  expressive 
of  it.  Now  this  result  was  secured  by  the  Homoousion.  It 
was  at  the  time  of  its  fbrst  imposition,  and  it  has  been  ever  since, 
a  perfect  criterion  of  real  belief  in  the  Godhead  of  our  Lord.  It 
excluded  the  Arian  sense  of  the  word  God,  and  on  this  account 
it  was  adopted  by  the  orthodox.  How  much  it  meant  was 
proved  by  the  resistance  which  it  then  encountered,  and  by  the 
subsequent  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  destroy  or  to  evade 
it.  The  sneer  of  Gibbon  about  the  iota  which  separates  the 
semi- Arian  from  the  Catholic  symbol  (Homoiousion  from  Homo- 
ousion) is  naturally  repeated  by  those  who  believe  that  nothing 
was  really  at  stake  beyond  the  emptiest  of  abstractions,  and  who 
can  speak  of  the  fourth  century  as  an  age  of  meaningless  logo- 
machies. But  to  men  who  are  concerned,  not  with  words,  but 
with  the  truths  which  they  enshrine,  not  with  the  mere  historic 
setting  of  a  great  struggle,  but  with  the  vital  question  at  issue 
in  it,  the  full  importance  of  the  Nicene  sjrmbol  will  be  sufficiently 
obvious.  The  difference  between  Homoiousion  and  Homoousion 
convulsed  the  world  for  the  simple  reason,  that  in  that  difference 
lay  the  whole  question  of  the  real  truth  or  falsehood  of  our 
Lord's  actual  Divinity.  If  in  His  Essence  He  was  only  like  God, 
He  was  still  a  distinct  Being  from  God,  and  therefore  either 
created,  or  (j>er  mtpossibUe)  a  second  God.  In  a  great  engage- 
ment, when  man  after  man  is  laid  low  in  defence  of  the  colours 
of  his  regiment,  it  might  seem  to  a  bystander,  unacquainted  with 
the  forms  of  war,  a  prodigious  absurdity  that  so  great  a  sacrifice 
of  life  should  be  incurred  for  a  piece  of  silk  or  cotton  of  a  parti- 
cular hue ;  and  he  might  make  many  caustic  epigrams  at  the 
expense  of  the  struggling  and  suffering  combatants.  But  a 
soldier  would  tell  him  that  the  flag  is  a  symbol  of  the  honour 
and  prowess  of  his  country ;  and  that  he  is  not  dying  for  a  few 

Aiiiw  (Soc.  i.  7),  in  which  the  writer— probably  Ensebius  of  Nicomedia — 
insists  '  that  the  points  at  issue  are  minote  and  trivial.'  Bright's  Hist.  Ch. 
p.  20.  Neale,  Hist.  Alex.  L  134.  ^^OqIc 
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yards  of  coloured  material,  but  for  the  moral  and  patriotic  idea 
which  the  material  represents.  If  ever  there  was  a  man  who 
was  not  the  slave  of  language,  who  had  his  eye  upon  ideas, 
truths,  facts,  and  who  made  language  submissively  do  thor 
work,  that  man  was  the  great  St.  Athanasius.  He  advocated 
the  Homoousion  at  Nicea,  because  he  was  convinced  that  it  was 
the  sufficient  and  necessary  symbol  and  safeguard  of  the  treasure 
of  truth  committed  to  the  Church :  but  yeftrs  afterwards,  he 
declined  to  press  it  upon  such  of  the  semi-Arians  as  he  knew  to 
be  at  heart  sincerely  loyal  to  the  truth  which  it  protected*. 
And  during  a  period  of  fiflbeen  centuries  experience  has  not 
fihewn  that  any  large  number  of  real  believers  in  our  Saviour's 
Godhead  have  objected  to  the  Nicene  statement;  while  its 
efficacy  in  guarding  against  a  lapse  into  Arian  error  has  amply 
confirmed  the  far-sighted  wisdom,  which,  full  of  jealousy  for  the 
rightful  honour  of  Jesus  ^,  and  of  charity  for  the  souls  of  men, 
has  incorporated  it  for  ever  with  the  most  authoritative  profes- 
sion of  faith  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ  which  is  possessed  by 
Christendom. 

(2)  It  may  indeed  be  urged  that  freedom  &om  creeds  is 
ideally  and  in  the  abstract  the  highest  state  of  Christian  com- 
munion. It  may  be  pleaded  that  a  public  confession  of  faith 
will  produce  in  half-earnest  and  superficial  souls  a  formal  and 
mechanical  devotion;  that  the  exposure  of  the  most  sacred 
truth  in  a  few  condensed  expressions  to  the  soepticism  and 
irreverence  of  those  who  are  strangers  to  its  essence  will  lead  to 
inevitable  ribaldry  and  scandal  But  it  is  sufficient  to  reply 
that  these  liabilities  do  not  outweigh  the  necessity  for  a  clear 
'form  of  sound  words,'  since  formalists  will  be  formal,  and 
sceptics  will  be  irreverent,  with  or  without  it.  And  those  who 
depreciate  creeds  among  us  now,  do  not  really  mean  to  reoom* 
mend  that  truth  should  be  kept  hidden,  as  in  the  first  centuries, 
in  the  secret  mind  of  the  Church  :  they  have  fiir  other  purposes 

*  De  Synod.  41:  TTp^r  tk  ro2>f  hxt^^x^yAvw^  tk  ii\v  ttAXa  irdbra  T«r  4w 

irpht  ix^povs  ZiokmBox  « . .  •  .  &AA*  its  iScA^l  irpds  d5f X^iri  ZiQ\fy6fiuiia^  r^ 

auT^v  ji^w  rifuif  Sidyotav  Uxoyrasj  Ttpl  8i  rb  Svofxa  pu&vov  iiard^oyras Ov 

fitucpdv  ciViv  &iro8^{a0-0ai  koX  rhf  rov  *Ofioov<rlov  X^{iv.  He  repeatedly  declares 
that  the  Homoousion  in  its  Nicene  sense  is  intended  to  guard  the  reality 
of  the  Divine  Sonship  as  being  uncreated.    Ibid.  39,  45,  48,  54. 

b  St.  Athanasius*  '  zeal  for  the  Consubstantiality  had  its  root  in  bis  loyalty 
to  the  CoNSUBSTANTiAL.  He  felt  that  in  the  Nicene  dogma  were  iuTolved 
the  worship  of  Christ  and  the  life  of  Christianity.'    Bright's  Hist.  CK 
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in  view.  Bousseau  might  draw  pictures  of  the  superiority  of 
simple  primitive  savage  life  to  the  enervated  civilization  of 
Paris ;  but  it  would  not  have  been  prudent  in  the  Parisians  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century  to  have  attempted  a  return  to  the 
barbaric  life  of  their  ancestors,  who  had  roamed  as  happy 
savages  in  the  great  forests  of  Europe.  The  Latitudinarians 
who  suggest  that  the  Church  might  dispense  with  the  Catholic 
creeds,  advise  us  to  revert  to  the  defencelessness  of  ecclesiastical 
childhood.  But,  alas  I  they  cannot  guarantee  to  us  its  innocence, 
or  its  immunities.  We  could  not,  if  we  would,  reverse  the 
thought  of  centuries,  and  ignore  the  questions  which  heresy  has 
opened,  and  which  have  been  oecumenically  decided.  We  might 
not  thus  do  despite  to  the  kindly  providence  of  Him,  Who,  with 
the  temptations  to  faith  that  came  with  the  predestined  course 
of  history,  has  in  the  creeds  opened  to  us  such  *■  a  way  to  escape 
that  we, may  be  able  to  bear  them.' 

Certainly  if  toil  and  suffering  confer  a  value  on  the  object 
which  they  earn  or  preserve ;  if  a  country  prizes  the  liberties 
which  were  baptized  in  the  blood  of  her  citizens;  if  a  man 
rejoices  in  the  honour  which  he  has  kept  unstained  at  the  risk 
of  life ;  then  we,  who  are  the  heirs  of  the  ages  of  Christendom, 
should  cling  with  a  peculiar  loyalty  and  love  to  the  great  Nicene 
confession  of  our  Lord's  Divinity.  For  the  Nicene  definition 
was  wrung  from  the  heart  of  the  agonized  Church  by  a  denial  of 
the  truth  on  which  was  fed,  then  as  now,  her  inmost  life.  In 
the  Arian  heresy  the  old  enemies  of  the  Gospel  converged  as  for 
a  final  and  desperate  effort  to  achieve  its  destruction.  The 
carnal,  gross,  external,  Judaizing  spirit,  embodied  in  the  frigid 
literalism  of  the  school  of  Antioch ;  the  Alexandrian  dialectics, 
substituting  philosophical  placita  for  truths  of  faith ;  nay. 
Paganism  itself,  vanquished  in  the  open  field,  but  anxious  to 
take  the  life  of  its  conqueror  by  private  assassination; — these 
were  the  forces  which  reappeared  in  Arianism  c.  It  was  no  mere 
exasperation  of  rhetoric  which  saw  Porphyry  in  Arius,  and 
which  compared  Constantius  to  Diocletian.  The  life  of  Athana- 
sius  after  the  Nicene  Council  might  well  have  been  lived  before 
the  Edict  of  Milan.     Arianism  was  a  political  force ;  it  ruled  at 

«  St.  Greg.  Nyssa,  oontr.  Eunom.  xii.  p.  738.  Arianism  is  1^  r^r  'IovSoZk^s 
iardiTfis  avviryopost  ixov<rJi  ri  kcX  rris  'EAAijfiK^s  iSttas,  So  St.  Gregoxy 
Nozianz.  (Orat  1.  vol.  i.  p.  16)  describes  the  Arian  conception  of  the  Divine 
Nature  as  marked  by  an  'Ioi/SoTk^  revfa,  meaning  the  hard  abstract  mono* 
theism  of  the  later  Jewish  creed.  Quoted  by  Baur,  Lehre  yon  der  Dreieinig-, 
keit.  i.  pp.  35 J,  353,  note.  ^       ^  -' <^^^ 
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court.  Arianisin  was  a  philosophical  disputant,  and  was  al 
home  in  the  schools.  Ananism  was,  moreover,  a  proseljtizer ; 
it  had  verses  and  epigrammatic  arguments  for  the  masses  of 
the  people  ;  and  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  a  passage  ^  which  is 
classical,  has  described  its  extraordinary  success  among  the 
lower  orders.  Never  was  a  heresy  stronger,  more  versatile, 
more  endowed  with  all  the  apparatus  of  controversy,  more  sure, 
as  it  might  have  seemed,  of  the  future  of  the  world.  It  was  a 
long,  desperate  struggle,  by  which  the  original  faith  of  Christ 
conquered  this  fierce  and  hardy  antagonist  At  this  day  the 
Creed  of  Nicaea  is  the  living  proof  of  the  Church's  victory*;  and 
as  we  confess  it  we  should,  methinks,  feel  somewhat  of  the  fire 
of  our  spiritual  ancestors,  some  measure  of  that  fresh  glow  of 
thankfulness,  which  is  due  to  Ood  after  a  great  deliverance, 
although  wrought  out  in  a  distant  age.  To  unbelief  this  creed 
may  be  only  an  ecclesiastical '  test,*  only  an  additional  *■  incubus* 
weighing  down  <  honest  religious  thought.'  But  to  the  children 
of  faith,  the  Nicene  confession  must  ever  furnish  the  welcome 
expression  of  their  most  cherished  conviction.  Let  us  hence- 
forth repeat  it,  at  those  most  solemn  moments  when  the  Church 
puts  it  into  our  mouths,  with  a  renewed  and  deepened  sense  of 
gratitude  and  joy.  Not  as  if  it  were  the  mere  trophy  of  a  con- 
troversial victory,  or  the  dry  embodiment  of  an  abstract  truth 
in  the  language  of  speculation,  should  we  welcome  this  glorious 

^  See  Dr.  Newman's  translation  of  it  in  Athan.  Treatises,  i.  213,  nole  a : 
'  Men  of  yesterday  and  the  day  before,  mere  mechanics,  off-hand  dogmatists 

in  theology,   senrants  too,  and   skyes  that  have  been  flogged 

are  solemn  with  us  and  philosophical  about  things  incomprehensible. . .  Ask 
about  pence,  and  he  will  discuss  the  Generate  and  Ingenerate ;  inqnire 
the  price  of  bread,  he  answers,  **  Greater  is  the  Father,  and  the  Son  is  sub- 
ject ; "  say  that  a  bath  would  suit  you,  and  he  defines  that  the  Son  is  out 
of  nothing.*  See  abo  St.  Athan.  Orat.  An.  i.  as,  on  the  profane  qnestkms 
put  to  boys  and  women  in  the  Agora;  and  Ibid.  4  sqq,  on  the  *Ilia2ia'  of 
Anus. 

*  The  stress  here  lud  upon  the  Nicene  Creed  will  not  be  supposed  to 
imply  forgetfiilness  of  the  great  claims,  in  its  due  frfaoe,  of  the  symbol 
Qydcwnqwt,  Coleridge,  indeed,  has  said  that  the  Athanasian  Creed  is,  in  his 
judgment,  'heretical  in  the  omission  or  implicit  denial  of  the  Filial  subordina- 
tion in  the  Godhead,  which  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicene  Creed.'  (Table-Talk, 
p.  41.)  But  when  the  Athanasian  Creed  asserts  that  the  Son  is  *of  the 
Father,'  it  virtually  affirms  the  Subordination  ;  and  when  the  Nicene  Creed 
calls  the  Son  *  Very  God'  and  'Consubstantial,*  it  emphatically  confesses  the 
Coequality.  Colendge's  judgment  can  only  be  sustained  by  supposing  that 
the  Nicene  Creed  teaches  a  doctrine  of  Subordination  in  which  the  Nicene 
Council  would  assuredly  have  detected  Arianism.  See  Bright,  Sermons  of  St. 
Leo,  note,  99.  ^ « .  ..  x ^ . 
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creed  to  our  hearts  and  lips.  Rather  let  us  greet  it,  as  the 
intellectual  sentinel  which  guards  the  shrine  of  faith  in  our  in- 
most souls  from  the  profanation  of  error;  as  the  good  angel 
who  warns  us  that  since  the  Incarnation  we  move  in  the  very 
ante-chamber  of  a  Divine  Presence ;  as  a  mother's  Toioe  re- 
minding us  of  that  tribute  of  heartfelt  loye  and  adoration, 
which  is  due  from  all  serious  Christians  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour  and  our  God. 
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LECTURE  VIIL 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  OUE 
LORD'S  DIVINITT. 

He  Thai  spared  not  Mie  Own  Son,  hvt  delivered  Him  up  for  ut  aU^  haw 
ehall  He  not  vnth  Him  alto  freely  ffive  ue  all  thinget^Uou,  vili  33. 

Of  late  years  we  have  been  familiarized  with  cautions  and 
protests  against  what  has  been  termed  by  way  of  disparagement 
'Inferential  Theology.'  And  no  one  would  deny  that  in  all 
age9  of  the  Church,  the  field  of  theology  has  been  the  scene  of 
hasty,  unwarrantable,  and  misleading  inferences.  False  con- 
clusions have  been  drawn  from  true  premisses ;  and  very  doubt- 
ful or  false  premisses  have  been  occasionally  assumed  if  not 
asserted  to  be  true.  Moreover,  some  earnest  believers  have 
seemed  to  forget  that  in  a  subject-matter  such  as  the  creed  of 
Christendom,  they  are  confessedly  below  truth  and  not  above  it 
They  have  forgotten  that  it  is  given  us  here  to  see  a  part  only, 
and  not  the  whole.  In  reality  we  can  but  note  the  outskirts  of 
a  vast  economy,  whose  body  and  substance  stretch  far  away  from 
our  gaze  into  infinitude.  Many  an  intercepting  truth,  not  the 
less  true  because  unseen  and  unsuspected,  ought  to  arrest  the 
hardy  and  confident  logic,  which  insists  upon  this  or  that 
particular  conclusion  as  following  necessarily  upon  these  or 
those  premisses  of  which  it  is  already  in  possession.  But  this 
caution  has  not  always  been  kept  in  view.  And  when  once 
pious  affection  or  devout  imagination  have  seized  the  reins  of 
religious  thought,  it  is  easy  for  individuals  or  schools  to  wander 
far  from  the  beaten  paths  of  a  clear  yet  sober  iaith,  into  some 
theological  wonderland,  the  airiest  creation  of  the  liveliest  fancy, 
where,  to  the  confusion  and  unsettlement  of  souls,  the  wildest 
fiction  and  the  highest  truth  may  be  inextricably  intertwined  in 
an  entanglement  of  hopeless  and  bewilderip^jii^^@r^ 
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But  if  this  should  be  admitted,  it  would  not  follow  that 
theology  is  in  no  sense  '  inferential'  Within  certain  limits,  and 
under  due  guidance, '  inference'  is  the  movement,  it  is  the  life  of 
theology.  The  primal  records  of  revelation  itself,  as  we  find 
them  in  Scripture,  are  continually  inferential ;  and  it  is  at  least 
the  business  of  theology  to  observe  and  marshal  these  revealed 
inferences,  to  draw  them  out,  and  to  make  the  most  of  them. 
The  illuminated  reason  of  the  collective  Church  has  for  ages 
been  engaged  in  studying  the  original  materials  of  the  Christian 
revelation.  It  thus  has  shaped,  rather  than  created,  the  science 
of  theology.  What  is  theology,  but  a  continuous  series  of  ob- 
served  and  systematized  inferences,  respecting  Cod  in  His 
Nature  aud  His  dealings  with  mankind,  drawn  from  premisses 
which  rest  upon  God's  authority?  Do  you  say  that  no  'in- 
ference' is  under  any  circumstances  Intimate;  that  no  one 
truth  in  theology  necessarily  implies  another  \  that  the  Christian 
mind  ought  to  preserve  in  a  jealous  and  sterile  isolation  each 
proposition  that  can  be  extracted  from  Scripture?  Do  you 
suppose  that  the  several  truths  of  the  Christian  creed  are  so 
many  separate,  unfruitful,  unsuggestive  dogmas,  having  no 
traceable  relations  towards  each  other?  Do  you  take  it  for 
granted  that  each  revealed  truth  involves  nothing  that  is  not 
seen  plainly  to  lie  on  the  very  surface  of  the  terms  which 
express  it?  Do  you,  in  your  inmost  thought,  regard  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  as  so  many  barren  abstractions,  which  a 
merely  human  speculation  on  divine  things  has  from  age  to  age 
drawn  out  into  form  and  system  ?  If  so,  of  course  it  is  natural 
that  you  should  deprecate  any  earnest  scrutiny  of  the  worth  and 
consequences  of  these  abstractions;  you  deprecate  it  as  in- 
terfering with  moral  and  practical  interests ;  you  deem  an 
inferential  theology  alike  illusory  and  mischievous.  If  here  I 
touch  the  bottom  of  your  thought,  at  least-,  my  brethren,  I  admit 
its  consistency  \  but  then  your  original  premiss  is  of  a  character 
to  put  you  out  of  all  relations  with  the  Chris^an  Church,  except 
those  of  fundamental  opposition.  The  Christian  Church  believes 
that  God  has  really  spoken ;  and  she  assumes  that  no  subject 
can  have  a  higher  practical  interest  for  man  than  a  consideration 
of  the  worth  and  drift  of  what  He  has  said.  Of  course  no  one 
would  waste  his  time  upon  systematizing  what  he  believed  to  be 
only  a  series  of  abstract  phantoms.  And  if  a  man  holds  a  doc- 
trine with  so  slight  and  doubtful  a  grasp  that  it  illuminates 
nothing  within  him,  that  it  moves  nothing,  that  it  leads  on  to 
nothing  beyond  itself,  he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  forfeit  it  altogether. 
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We  scan  anxiotuly  and  cross-question  keenly  only  that  which  we 
really  possess  and  cherish  as  solid  truth  :  a  living  fidth  is  pretty 
certain  to  draw  inferences.  The  seed  which  has  not  shrivelled 
up  into  an  empty  husk  cannot  but  sprout,  if  you  place  it  beneath 
the  sod  \  the  living  belief,  which  has  really  been  implanted  in 
the  soil  of  thought  and  feeling,  cannot  but  bear  its  proper  flower 
and  fruit  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  life  of  a  thoughtful  and 
earnest  man.  If  you  would  arrest  the  growth  of  the  seed,  you 
must  cut  it  off  from  contact  with  the  soil,  and  so  in  time  you 
must  kill  it :  you  may,  for  awhile,  isolate  a  religious  conviction 
by  some  violent  moral  or  intellectual  process ;  but  be  sure  that 
the  conviction  which  cannot  germinate  in  your  heart  and  mind 
is  already  condemnkl  to  death ». 

If  theology  is  inferential,  she  infers  under  guidance  and  within 
restricted  limits.  If  the  eccentric  r^onings  of  individual  minds 
are  to  be  received  with  distrust,  the  consent  of  many  minds,  of 
many  ages,  of  many  schools  and  orders  of  thought,  may  com- 
mand at  least  a  respectful  attention.  If  we  reject  conclusions 
drawn  professedly  from  the  substance  of  revelation,  but  really 
enlarging  instead  of  explaining  it,  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
should  reject  inferences  which  are  simply  explanatory,  or  whidi 
exhibit  the  bearing  of  one  revealed  truth  upon  another.  This 
indeed  is  the  most  fruitful  and  legitimate  province  of  inferrace 
in  theological  enquiry.  Such '  inference'  brings  out  the  meaning 
of  the  details  of  revelation.  It  raises  this  feature  to  pro* 
minence ;  it  throws  that  into  the  shade.  It  places  language  to 
which  a  too  servile  literalism  might  have  attributed  the  highest 
foroe,  in  the  lower  rank  of  metaphor  and  symbol ;  it  elioits 
pregnant  and  momentous  truths  from  incidents  which,  in  the 
absence  of  sufficient  guidance  or  reflection,  may  have  beoi 
thought  to  possess  only  a  secondary  degree  of  significance. 

To-day  we  reach  the  term  of  those  narrow  limits  within  which 
some  aspects  of  a  subject  in  itself  exhaustless  have  been  so 
briefly  and  imperfectly  discussed.  And  it  is  natural  for  any 
earnest  man  to  ask  himself — '  If  I  believe  in  Christ's  Divinity, 
what  does  this  belief  involve  1  Is  it  possible  that  such  a  faitii 
can  be  for  me  a  dead  abstraction,  having  no  real  influence  upon 
my  daily  life  of  thought  and  action  f  If  this  great  doctrine  be 
true,  is  there  not,  when  I  am  satisfied  of  its  truth,  still  some- 
thing  to  be  done  besides  proving  it  %     Can  it  be  other  than  a 

See,  on  this  point,  Univenity  Sennonfl,  by  Rey.  R.  Scoti^  D.D.,  Mister 

of  Balliol  College,  pp.  174-176.  The  rejection  of  'inferential  theology*  was 
a  characteristic  feature  of  Saddoceeism.  ^  y  .^.^  .y  ^ ^ . 
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practical  follj,  to  have  ascertained  the  truth  that  Jesus  is  God, 
and  then  to  consign  so  momentous  a  conclusion  to  a  respectful 
oblivion  in  some  obscure  comer  of  my  mind,  as  if  it  were  a  well- 
bound  but  disused  book  that  could  only  ornament  the  shelves  of 
a  library  1  Must  I  not  rather  enshrine  it  in  the  very  centre  of 
my  soul's  life  ?  Must  I  not  contemplate  it»  nay,  if  it  may  be, 
penetrate  it,  feed  on  it  by  repeated  contemplation,  that  it  may 
illuminate,  sustain,  transfigure  my  whole  inward  being  t  Must 
I  not  be  reasonably  anxious  till  this  great  conviction  shall  have 
moulded  all  that  it  can  bear  on,  or  that  can  bear  on  it — ^all  that 
I  hold  in  any  d^pree  for  religious  truth  \  Must  not  such  a  faith 
at  last  radiate  through  my  every  thought)  Must  it  not  in- 
vigorate with  a  new  and  deeper  motive  my  every  action  1  If 
Jesus,  Who  lived  and  died  and  rose  for  me,  be  indeed  Qod,  can 
my  duties  to  Him  end  with  a  bare  confession  of  His  Divinity  1 
Will  not  the  greatness  of  His  Life  and  of  His  Death,  wiQ  not 
the  binding  force  of  His  commands,  will  not  the  nature  and 
reality  of  His  promises  and  gifts,  be  felt  to  have  a  new  and 
deeper  meaning,  when  I  survey  them  in  the  light  of  this  glo* 
rious  truth  %  Must  not  all  which  the  Divine  Christ  blesses  and 
sanctions  have  in  some  sense  about  it^  the  glory  and  virtue  of 
His  Divinity  r 

Undoubtedly,  brethren,  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Qodhead  is^ 
both  in  the  sphere  of  belief  and  in  that  of  morals,  as  fruitful  and 
as  imperious  as  you  anticipate.  St.  FauFs  question  in  the  text 
is  in  substantial  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  your  own.  St.  Paul 
makes  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  Christ,  given  for  the  sins  of  men 
to  a  Life  of  humiliation  and  to  a  Death  of  anguish,  the  premiss 
of  the  largest  consequences,  the  warrant  of  the  most  unbounded 
expectations.  'He  That  spared  not  His  Own  Son,  but  gave 
Him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  He  not  with  Him  also  freely  give 
us  all  things  r  Let  us  then  hasten  to  trace  this  somewhat  in 
detail ;  and  let  us  remark,  in  passing,  that  on  the  present  oc- 
casion we  shall  not  be  leaving  altogether  the  track  of  former 
lectures.  For  in  studying  the  results  of  a  given  belief,  we  may 
add  to  the  number  of  practical  evidences  in  its  favour ;  we  may 
approach  the  belief  itself  under  conditions  which  are  more  fa- 
vourable for  doing  justice  to  it  than  those  which  a  direct 
argument  supplies.  To  contemplate  such  a  truth  as  the  God^ 
head  of  our  Lord  in  ilsel/]  is  like  gazing  with  open  eyelids  at 
the  torturing  splendour  of  the  noon-day  sun.  We  can  best 
admire  the  sun  of  the  natural  heavens  when  we  take  note  of  the 
beauty  which  he  sheds  over  the  face  of  the  world,  when  we  m^ild 
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the  floods  of  light  which  stream  from  him,  and  the  deep 
shadows  which  he  casts,  and  the  colours  and  forms  which  he 
lights  up  and  displays  before  u&  In  like  manner,  perchance, 
we  may  most  truly  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  Divinity  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  by  observing  the  truths  which  depend 
more  or  less  directly  on  that  glorious  doctrine, — ^truths  on  which 
it  sheds  a  significance  so  profound)  so  unspeakably  awful,  so  an^ 
speakably  consoling. 

There  are  three  distinct  bearings  of  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's 
Divinity  which  it  is  more  espedidly  of  importance  to  consider. 
This  doctrine  protects  truths  prior  to  itself,  and  belonging  both 
to  natural  and  to  revealed  tlieology.  It  also  illuminates  the 
meaning,  it  asserts  the  force  of  truths  which  depend  upon  itself, 
which  are,  to  speak  humanly,  below  it,  and  which  can  only  he 
duly  appreciated  when  they  are  referred  to  it  as  justifying  and 
explaining  them.  Lastly,  it  fertilizes  the  Christian's  moral  and 
spiritual  life,  by  supplying  a  motive  to  the  virtues  which  are 
most  characteristically  Christian,  and  without  which  Chiistiaa 
ethics  sink  down  to  the  level  of  Pagan  morality. 

L  Observe,  first,  the  conservative  force  of  the  doctrine.  It 
protects  the  truths  which  it  presupposes.  Placed  at  the  centre 
of  the  faith  of  Christendom,  it  looks  backward  as  well  as 
forward ;  it  guards  in  Christian  thought  the  due  appreheosion 
of  those  fundamental  verities  without  which  no  religion  what- 
ever is  possible,  since  they  are  the  postulates  of  all  religious 
thought  and  activity. 

I.  What,  let  us  ask,  is  the  practical  relation  of  the  doctrine 
before  us  to  the  primal  truth  that  a  Personal  God  really  exists  f 

Both  in  the  last  century  and  in  our  own  day,  it  has  been  the 
constant  aim  of  a  philosophical  Deism  to  convince  the  world 
that  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  would  be  more  vividly, 
constantly,  practically  realized,  if  the  dogma  of  His  existence 
were  detached  from  the  creed  of  Chnstendom.  The  pure 
Theistic  idea,  we  are  told,  if  it  were  only  freed  from  the  earthly 
and  material  accessories  of  an  Incarnation,  if  it  were  not  em- 
barrassed by  the  '  metaphysical  conception'  of  distinct  personal 
Subsistencies  within  the  Cfodhead,  if  it  could  be  left  to  its  native 
force,  to  its  spirituality  of  essence,  to  its  simplicity  of  form, — 
would  exert  a  prodigious  influence  on  human  thought,  if  not  on 
human  conduct.  This  influence  is  said  to  be  practically  im- 
possible, so  long  as  Theistic  truth  is  overlaid  by  the  'thick 
integument'  of  Christian  doctrine.  Accordingly  a  real  belief  in 
Gk>d  is  to  be  deepened  and  extended^  and  atheism  is  to  be 
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expelled  from  the  minds  of  men,  by  the  destruction  of  dogmatic 
Christianity.  But  has  any  such  anticipation  as  yet  been  realized 
by  Deism  ?  Is  it  in  the  way  to  be  realized  at  this  hour  %  Need  I 
remind  you,  that  throughout  Europe,  the  most  earnest  assaults  of 
infidelity  upon  the  Christian  creed  within  the  last  ten  years 
have  been  directed  against  its  TA^m^,  as  distinct  from  its 
peculiarly  Christian  elements  )  When  the  possibility  of  miracle 
is  derided ;  when  a  IVovidence  is  scouted  as  the  fond  dream  of 
man's  exaggerated  self-love ;  when  belief  in  the  power  of  prayer 
is  treated  as  a  crude  superstition,  illustrative  of  man's  ignorance 
of  the  scientific  conception  of  law;  when  the  hypothesis  of 
absolutely  invariable  law,  and  the  cognate  conception  of  nature 
as  a  self-evolved  system  of  self-existent  forces  and  self-existent 
matter,  are  advancing  with  giant  strides  in  large  departments  of 
the  literature  of  the  day ; — it  is  not  Christianity  as  such,  it  is 
Theism,  which  is  really  jeopardized  and  insulted.  Among  the 
forces  arrayed  against  Christianity  at  this  hour,  the  most  for- 
midable, because  the  most  consistent  and  the  most  sanguine, 
is  that  pure  materialism,  which  has  been  intellectually  or- 
ganized in  the  somewhat  pedantic  form  of  Positivism.  To  the 
Positivist  the  most  etherealized  of  deistic  theories  is  just  as 
much  an  object  of  pitying  scorn  as  the  creed  of  a  St  John  and  a 
St.  Athanasius.  Both  are  relegated  to  'the  theological  period' 
of  human  development.  And  if  we  may  judge  firom  the  present 
aspect  of  the  controversy  between  non-Christian  spiritualists  and 
the  apostles  of  Positivism,  it  must  be  sorrowfully  acknowledged 
that  the  latter  appear  to  gain  steadily  and  surely  on  their  op- 
ponents. This  fact  is  more  evident  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
than  in  our  own  country.  It  cannot  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  the  spiritualistic  writers  are  intellectually  inferior  to  the 
advocates  of  materialism.  Still  less  is  an  explanation  to  be 
sought  in  the  intrinsic  indefensibility  of  the  truth  which  the 
spiritualists  defend;  it  is  really  furnished  by  the  conditions 
under  which  they  undertake  to  defend  it.  A  living,  energetic, 
robust  faith,  a  faith,  as  it  has  been  termed,  not  of  ether,  but  of 
fiesh  and  blood,  is  surely  needed,  in  order  to  stand  the  reiterated 
attacks,  the  subtle  and  penetrating  misgivings,  the  manifold 
wear  and  tear  of  a  protracted  controversy  with  so  brutal  an 
antagonist  Can  Deism  inspire  this  faith  t  The  pretension  of 
deists  to  refine,  to  spiritualize,  to  etherealize  the  idea  of  God 
almost  indefinitely,  is  fatal  to  the  living  energy  of  their  one  con- 
viction. Where  an  abstract  deism  is  not  killed  out  by  the 
violence  of  atheistic  materialism,  it  is  apt,  although  left  to  itself, 
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to  die  by  an  unperceived  process  of  evaporation.  For  a  living 
faith  in  a  Supreme  Being,  the  human  mind  requires  motives, 
corollaries,  consequences,  supports.  These  are  not  supplied  hj 
the  few  abstract  considerations  which  are  entertained  by  th^ 
philosophical  deists.  Whatever  may  be  the  intellectual  streng^ 
of  their  position  against  atheism,  the  practical  weakness  of  that 
position  is  a  matter  of  notoriety ;  and  if  this  weakness  is  ap- 
parent in  the  case  of  the  philosophers  themselves,  how  much 
more  patent  is  it  when  deism  attempts  to  make  itself  a  home  in 
the  heart  of  the  people !  That  abstract  and  inaccessible  being 
who  is  placed  at  the  summit  of  deistic  systems  is  too  subtle  fot 
the  thought  and  too  cold  for  the  heart  of  the  multitudes  of  the 
human  family.  When  Qod  is  regarded  less  as  the  personal 
Object  of  affection  and  worship  than  as  the  necessary  tenn  of  an 
intellectual  equation,  the  sentiment  of  piety  is  not  really  satis- 
fied ;  it  hungers,  it  languishes,  it  dies.  And  this  purely  in- 
tellectual manner  of  apprehending  Qod,  which  kills  piety,  is  so 
predominant  in  every  genuine  deistic  system  as  to  bring  about, 
in  no  long  lapse  of  time,  its  impotence  and  extinction  as  a 
popular  religious  force.  The  Supreme  Agent,  without  whom 
the  deist  cannot  construct  an  adequate  or  satisfactory  theory  of 
being,  is  gradually  divested  of  all  personal  characteristics,  and  is 
resolved  into  a  formula  expressing  only  supreme  agency.  His 
moral  perfections  fall  into  the  background  of  thought,  while  he 
is  conceived  of,  more  and  more  exclusively,  as  the  Universal 
Mind.  And  his  intellectual  attributes  are  in  turn  discarded, 
when  for  the  Supreme  Mind  is  substituted  the  conception  of  the 
Mightiest  Force.  Long  before  this  point  is  reached,  deistic  phi- 
losophy is  nervously  alarmed,  lest  its  God  should  still  be  sup- 
posed to  penetrate  as  a  living  Providence  down  into  this  human 
world  of  suffering  and  sin.  Accordingly,  professing  much 
anxiety  for  his  true  dignity  and  repose,  deism  weaves  around 
his  liberty  a  network  of  imaginary  law ;  and  if  he  has  not  been 
previously  destroyed  by  the  materialistic  controversialists,  he  is 
at  length  conducted  by  the  cold  respect  of  deistic  thinkers  to  the 
utmost  frontier  of  the  conceivable  universe,  where,  having  been 
enthroned  in  a  majestic  inaction,  he  is  as  respectfully  abandoned. 
As  suggesting  a  problem  which  may  rouse  a  faint  spasmodic  in- 
tellectual interest,  his  name  may  still  be  mentioned  from  time  to 
time  in  the  world  of  letters.  But  the  interest  which  he  creates 
is  at  the  best  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  question  whether  the 
planets  are  or  are  not  inhabited.  As  an  energetic,  life-controlling, 
life-absorbing  power,  the  God  of  Deism  is  extinct 
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Kow  the  doctrine  that  Jesus  of  Nazaareth  is  the  Incarnate 
God  protects  this  primal  theistic  trath  which  non-Christian 
deism  is  so  incapable  of  popularizing,  and  even  of  retaining. 
The  Incarnation  bridges  over  the  abyss  which  opens  in  our 
thought  between  earth  and  heaven;. it  brings  the  Almighty, 
Allwise,  Illimitable  Being  down  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  Hjs 
reasonable  creatures.  The  Word  made  Flesh  is  God  con- 
descending to  our  finite  capacities ;  and  this  condescension  has 
issued  in  a  clear,  strong  sense  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
Gody  such  as  is  not  found  beyond  the  bounds  of  Christendom. 
The  last  prayer  of  Jesus,  that  His  redeemed  might  know  the 
only  true  God,  has  been  answered  in  history.  How  profound, 
how  varied,  how  fertile  is  the  idea  of  God,  of  His  Nature  and  of 
His  attributes,  in  St.  John,  in  St  Paul,  in  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
in  St.  Augustine  !  How  energetic  is  this  idea,  how  totally  is  it 
removed  from  the  character  of  an  impotent  speculation  !  How 
does  this  keen,  strong  sense  of  God's  present  and  majestic  Life 
leave  its  mark  upon  manners,  literatures,  codes  of  law,  national 
institutions,  national  characters  !  How  utterly  does  its  range  of 
energy  transcend  any  mere  employment  of  the  intellect ;  how 
does  it,  again  and  again,  bend  wills,  and  soften  hearts,  and  change 
the  cui^ent  and  drift  of  lives,  and  transfigure  the  souls  of  men ! 
And  why  is  this?  It  is  because  the  Incarnation  rivets  the 
apprehension  of  God  on  the  thought  and  heart  of  the  Church, 
so  that  within  the  Church  theistic  truth  bids  defiance  to  those 
influences  which  tend  perpetually  to  sap  or  to  volatilize  it  else- 
where. Instead  of  presenting  us  with  some  fugitive  abstraction, 
inaccessible  to  the  intellect  and  disappointing  to  the  heart,  the 
Incarnation  points  to  Jesus.  Jesus  is  the  Almighty,  restraining 
His  illimitable  powers;  Jesus  is  the  Incomprehensible,  volun- 
tarily submitting  to  bonds  ;  Jesus  is  Providence,  clothed  in  our 
own  flesh  and  blood  ;  Jesus  is  the  Infinite  Charity,  tending  us 
with  the  kindly  looks  and  tender  handling  of  a  human  love ; 
Jesus  is  the  Eternal  wisdom,  speaking  out  of  the  depths  of 
infinite  thought  in  a  human  language.  Jesus  is  God  making 
EEimself,  if  I  may  dare  so  to  speak,  our  tangible  possession  ;  He 
is  God  brought  *'  very  nigh  to  us,  in  our  mouth  and  in  our  heart;' 
we  behold  Him,  we  touch  Him,  we  cling  to  Him,  and  lo  !  we 
are  B^las  Mundvoi  (pwrws^,  partakers  of  the  Nature  of  Deity, 
through  our  actual  membership  in  His  Body,  in  His  Flesh,  and 
in  His  Bones  c ;  we  dwell,  if  we  will,  evermore  in  Him,  and  He 
in  us. 
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This  then  is  the  result  of  the  Divine  Incarnation :  it  brings 
God  close  to  the  inmost  being  of  man,  jet  without  forfeiting, 
nay,  rather  while  guarding  most  carefully,  in  man's  thought,  the 
spirituality  of  the  Divine  Essence.  Nowhere  is  the  popular 
idea  of  Qod  more  refined,  more  spiritual,  than  where  fiuth  in 
the  Divinity  of  Jesus  is  clearest  and  strongest  No  writers 
have  explained  and  asserted  the  immateriality,  the  simplicity, 
the  indivisibility  of  the  Essence  of  God  more  earoestly,  than 
those  who  have  most  earnestly  asserted  and  explained  the 
doctrines  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  of  the  Divine  Incarnation. 
For  if  we  know  our  happiness  in  Christ,  we  Christians  are 
united  to  God,  we  possess  God,  we  consciously  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being  in  God.  Our  intelligence  and  our  heart 
alike  apprehend  Gkd  in  His  majestic  and  beautiful  Life  so  truly 
and  constantly,  because  He  has  taken  possession  of  our  whole 
nature,  intellectual,  moral,  and  corporeal,  and  has  warmed 
and  illuminated  and  blessed  it  by  the  quickening  Manhood 
of  Jesus.  We  cannot  reflect  upon  and  rejoice  in  our  union 
with  Jesus,  without  finding  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  Him  with  Whom  in  Jesus  we  are  made 
one.  Holy  Scripture  has  traced  the  failure  and  misery  of  all 
attempts  on  the  part  of  a  philosophical  deism  to  create  or  to 
maintain  in  the  soul  of  man  a  real  communion  with  our 
heavenly  Parent.  '  Whosoever  denieth  the  Son,  the  same  hath 
not  the  Father  d.'  And  the  Christian's  practical  security  against 
those  speculative  difficulties  to  which  his  faith  in  a  living  Crod 
may  be  exposed,  lies  in  that  constant  contemplation  of  and 
communion  with  Jesus,  which  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
life.  '  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness, 
hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  Face  of  Jesus  Christ^.' 

a.  But  if  belief  in  our  Saviour's  Godhead  protects  Christian 
thought  against  the  intellectual  dangers  which  await  an  arid 
Deism,  does  it  afford  an  equally  effective  safeguard  against 
Pantheism)  In  conceiving  of  €k)d,  the  choice  before  a  pan- 
theist lies  between  alternatives  from  which  no  genius  has  as  yet 
devised  a  real  escape.  God,  the  pantheist  must  assert,  is 
literally  everything ;  Gk)d  is  the  whole  material  and  spiritual 
universe ;  He  is  humanity  in  all  its  manifestations ;  He  is  by 
inclusion  every  moral  and  immoral  agent ;  and  every  form  and 
exaggeration  of  moral  evil,  no  less  than  every  variety  of  moral 
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excellence  and  beautj,  is  part  of  the  all-pervading,  all-compre- 
hending movement  of  His  Universal  Life.  If  this  revolting 
blasphemy  be  declined,  then  the  Gk)d  of  pantheism  must  be  the 
barest  abstraction  of  abstract  being;  He  must,  as  with  the 
Alexandrian  thinkers,  be  so  exaggerated  an  abstraction  as  to 
transcend  existence  itself;  He  must  be  conceived  of  as  utterly 
unreal,  lifeless,  non-existent ;  while  the  only  real  beings  are 
these  finite  and  determinate  forms  of  existence  whereof '  nature' 
is  composed  f.  This  dilemma  haunts  all  the  historical  transform- 
ations of  pantheism,  in  Europe  as  in  the  East,  to-day  as  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Pantheism  must  either  assert  that  its  God 
is  the  one  only  existing  being  whose  existence  absorbs  and  is 
identified  with  the  universe  and  humanity ;  or  else  it  must 
admit  that  he  is  the  rarest  and  most  unreal  of  conceivable  ab- 
stractions ;  in  plain  terms,  that  he  is  no  being  at  all.  And  the 
question  before  us  is.  Does  the  Incarnation  of  €k)d,  as  taught 
by  the  Christian  doctrine,  expose  Christian  thought  to  this 
dilemma  1  Is  God  'brought  very  nigh  to  us'  Christians  in 
such  sort,  as  to  bury  the  Eternal  in  the  temporary,  the  Infinite 
in  the  finite,  the  Absolute  and  Self-existent  in  the  transient  and 
the  relative,  the  All-holy  in  the  very  sink  of  moral  evil,  unless, 
in  order  to  save  His  honour  in  our  thought,  we  are  prepared  to 
attenuate  our  idea  of  Him  into  nonentity  9 

Now,  not  merely  is  there  no  ground  for  this  apprehension ; 
but  the  Christian  doctrine  of  an  Incarnate  God  is  our  most  solid 
protection  against  the  inroads  of  pantheistic  error. 

The  strength  of  pantheistic  systems  lies  in  that  craving  both 
of  the  intellect  and  of  the  heart  for  union  with  the  Absolute 
Being,  which  is  the  most  legitimate  and  the  noblest  instinct  of 
our  nature.  This  craving  is  satisfied  by  the  Christian's  union 
with  the  Incarnate  Son.  But  while  satisfying  it,  the  Incar- 
nation raises  an  effective  barrier  agfdnst  its  abuse  after  the 
fashion  of  pantheism.  Against  the  dogma  of  an  Incarnate  God, 
rooted  in  the  faith  of  a  Christian  people,  the  waves  of  panthe- 
istic thought  may  surge  and  lash  themselves  and  break  in 
vain.  For  the  Incarnation  presupposes  that  master-truth  which 
pantheism  most  passionately  denies.  It  presupposes  the  truth 
that  between  the  finite  and  the  Infinite,  between  the  Creator 
and  the  Cosmos,  between  God  and  man,  there  is  of  necessity  a 
measureless  abyss.  On  this  point  its  opposition  to  pantheism 
is  as  earnest  as  that  of  the   most  jealous  deism ;  but  the 
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Christian  creed  escapes  from  the  deistic  conoeptioii  of  an  omni- 
potent moral  being,  surveying  intelligently  the  vast  accamn- 
lation  of  sin  and  miseiy  which  we  see  on  ^is  earth,  yet  withal 
remaining  unmoved,  inactive,  indifferent.     The  Christian  creed 
spans  this  gulf  whidi  yawns  between  earth  and  heaven,  by  pro- 
claiming that  the  Everlasting  Son  has  taken  our  nature  upon 
Him.      In  His  Person  a  Created   Nature  is  joined  to    the 
Uncreated,  by  a  union  which  is  for  ever  indissoluble.     But 
what  is  that  truth  which  underlies  this  transcendent  mystery  f 
What  sustains  it,  what  even  enhances  it,  what  forbids  it  to  melt 
away  in  our  thought  into  a  chaotic  confusion  out  of  which  nei- 
ther the  Divine  nor  the  Human  could  struggle  forth  into  the 
light  for  distinct  recognition  %    It  is,  I  reply,  the  truth  that  the 
Natures  thus  united  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  are  radically,  by 
their  essence,  and  for  ever,  distinct.     It  is  by  reason  of  this 
ineffaceable  distinctness  that  the  union  of  the  Qodhead  and 
Manhood  in  Jesus  is  such  an  object  of  wondering  and  thankful 
contemplation  to  Christians.     Accordingly,  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  creed  of  Christendom,  we  have  a  guarantee  against  the 
cardinal  error  of  pantheism  ;  while  yet  by  our  living  fellowship 
as  Christians  with  the  Divine  and  Incarnate  Son,  we  realize  the 
aspiration  which  pantheism  both  fosters  and  perverts.     Chris- 
tian intellect,  so  long  as  it  is  Christian,  can  never  be  betrayed 
into  the  admission  that  God  is  the  universe ;  Christian  &ith 
can  never  be  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  choosing  between  a 
denial  of  moral  distinctions  and  an  assertion  that  God  is  the 
parent  of  all  immoral  action,  or  to  the  desperate  endeavour  to 
escape  this  alternative  by  volatilizing  God  into  non-existence. 
And  yet  Christian  love,  while  it  is  really  Christian,  cannot  for 
one  moment  doubt  that  it  enfolds  and  possesses  and  is  united  to 
its  Divine  Object      But  this  intellectual  safeguard  and   this 
moral  satisfaction  alike  vanish,  if  the  real  Deity  of  Jesus  be 
denied  or  obscured  :  since  it  is  the  Deity  of  our  truly  human 
Lord  which  satisfies  the  Christian  hearty  while  it  protects  the 
Christian  intellect  against  fatal  aberrations     Certainly  a  deism 
which  would  satisfy  the  heart,  inevitably  becomes  pantheistic 
in  its  awkward  attempts  to  become  devotional ;  and  although 
pantheism  should  everywhere  breathe  the  tenderness  which 
almost  blinds  a  reader  of  Spinosa's  ethics  to  a  perception  of 
their  real  character,  still  pantheism  is  at  bottom  and  in  its 
results  not  other  than  a  graceful  atheism.     But  to  partake  of 
the  Divine  Nature  incarnate  in  Christ  is  not  to  bury  God  in  the 
filth  of  moral  pollution,  nor  is  it  to  transcendentalize  Him  into 
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an  abstraction,  which  mocks  ns,  when  we  attempt  to  grasp  it^  as 
an  unsubstantial  phantom  k. 

3.  One  more  sample  shall  be  given  of  this  protective  efficacy 
of  the  doctrine  before  us.  If  it  guards  io  our  thought  the 
honour,  the  majesty,  l^e  Life  of  God,  it  also  protects  tibe  true 
dignity  and  the  rights  of  man.  The  unsettled  spirit  of  our 
time,  when  it  has  broken  with  the  claims  of  &ith,  oscillates, 
whether  from  caprice  or  in  bewilderment,  between  the  most 
inconsistent  errors.  If  at  one  while  its  audacity  would  drive 
the  Great  God  from  His  throne  in  heaven  to  make  way  for  the 
lawless  intellect  and  will  of  His  creature,  at  another  it  seems 
possessed  by  an  infatuated  passion  for  the  degradation  of  man- 
kind. It  either  ignores  such  features  of  the  higher  side  of  our 
complex  being  as  are  the  powers  of  reflection  and  of  inference, 
or  it  arbitrarily  assumes  that  they  are  only  the  products  of 
civilization.  It  fixes  its  attention  exclusively  upon  the  gradu- 
ated variety  of  form  perceptible  in  a  long  series  of  crania  which 
it  has  arranged  in  its  museum,  and  then  it  proclaims  with 
enthusiasm  that  a  Newton  or  a  Herschel  is  after  all  only  the 
cultivated  descendant  of  a  grotesque  and  irrational  ape.  It  even 
denies  to  man  the  possession  of  any  spiritual  nature  whatever ; 
thought  is  asserted  to  be  inherent  in  the  substance  of  the  brain ; 
belief  in  the  existence  of  an  immaterial  essence  is  treated  as  an 
unscientific  and  superstitious  prejudice  ;  virtuous  and  vicious 
actions  are  alluded  to  as  alike  results  of  purely  physical  agen- 
cies^ ;  man  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  soulless  brute.  My 
brethren,  you  will  not  suppose  that  I  am  desiring  to  derogate, 
however  indirectly,  from  the  claims  of  that  noble  science  which 
patiently  investigates  liie  physiology  of  our  animal  nature ;  I 
am  only  protesting  against  a  rash  and  insulting  hypothesis,  for 
which  science,  if  her  sons  could  speak  with  one  voice,  would  be 
loath  to  make  herself  responsible,  since  by  it  her  true  utterances 

8  M.  Kenan's  freqnent  mention  of  '  God'  in  his  *  Vie  de  J^sas'  does  not 
imply  that  he  believes  in  a  Snpreme  Being.  <  Ood'  means  with  M.  Renan 
only  '  the  category  of  the  ideal^'  and  not  any  existing  personal  being  whatever. 
Questions  contemporaines,  p.  224  :  'Lea  sciences  historiques  ne  different  en 
lien  par  la  m^thode  des  sciences  physiques  et  math^matiques :  elles  sup- 
posent  qu'aucun  agent  sumaturel  ne  vient  troubler  la  marche  de  ThumanitJ ; 
que  cetto  marche  est  la  r^sultante  imm^iate  de  la  liberty  qui  est  dans 
Thomme  et  de  la  fatality  qui  est  dans  la  nature ;  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  d'etre  libre 
sup^rieur  k  Thomme  auquel  on  puisse  attribuer  une  part  appreciable  dans  la 
fx>nduite  morale,  non  plus  que  dans  la  oonduite  mat^rielle  de  Tunivers.' 

^  Cf.  M.  Taine,  Histoire  de  la  Litt Stature  Anglsise,  Introduction,  p.  zt: 
*  Le  vice  et  la  vertu  sont  des  produits  comme  le  sucre  et  le  vitriol.' 
VIII  ] 
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are  piteously  caricatured.  It  caanot  be  said  that  such  a  theory 
is  a  harmless  eccentricity  of  over-eager  speculation;  for  it 
destroys  that  high  and  legitimate  estimate  of  God's  natural 
gifts  to  man  which  is  an  important  element  of  earnest  and 
healthy  morality  in  the  individual,  and  which  is  still  more 
essential  to  the  onward  march  of  our  social  progress. 

But  so  long  as  the  Christian  Church  believes  in  the  tme 
Divinity  of  our  Incarnate  Lord,  it  is  not  probable  that  theories 
which  deny  the  higher  aspects  of  human  nature  will  meet  wi& 
large  acceptance.  We  Christians  can  bear  to  be  told  that  the 
skull  of  this  or  that  section  of  the  human  family  bears  this  or 
that  degree  of  resemblance  to  the  skull  of  a  gorilla.  We  know, 
indeed,  that  as  receivers  of  the  gift  of  life  we  are  simply  on  a 
level  with  the  lowest  of  the  lower  creatures  ;  we  owe  all  that  we 
are  and  have  to  God.  Do  we  not  thank  Him  for  our  creation, 
preservation,  and  all  the  blessings  of  this  life  %  Might  He  not 
have  given  us  less  than  we  have  1  Might  He  not  have  given  us 
nothing?  What  have  we,  what  are  we,  that  we  have  not 
received  1  The  question  of  man's  place  in  the  universe  touches 
not  any  self-achieved  dignity  of  our  own,  but  the  extent  and 
the  nature  of  the  Divine  bounty.  But  while  we  believe  the 
creed  of  Christendom,  we  cannot  view  such  a  question  as  open, 
or  listen  with  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  sorrow  and 
repugnance  to  the  arguments  of  the  apostles  of  human  degrada- 
tion. We  cannot  consent  to  suppose  ourselves  to  be  mere 
animal  organisms,  without  any  immaterial  soul  or  future  des- 
tiny, parted  by  no  distinctive  attribute  from  the  perishing  beasts 
around  us.  For  the  true  nobility  of  our  nature  has  received  the 
seal  of  a  recognition,  which  forbids  our  intellectual  complici^ 
with  the  physics  or  the  *  psychology*  of  materialism.  Do  not 
we  Christians  call  to  mind,  often,  every  day  of  our  lives,  that 
God  has  put  suoh  high  and  distinctive  honour  upon  our  common 
humanity  as  to  clothe  Himself  ia  it,  and  to  bear  it  to  heaven 
in  its  glorious  and  unsullied  perfection,  that  for  all  eternity 
it  may  be  the  partner  of  His  throne  ? 

Tremunt  ridentes  angeli 
Versam  yicem  mortalium; 
Peccat  caro,  mundat  Caio, 
Regnat  Deus  Dei  Caro. 

But  this  exaltation  of  our  human  nature  would  be  the  wildest 
dream,  unless  Jesus  were  truly  God  as  well  as  Man.  His 
Divinity  is  the  warrant  that  in  Him  our  race  is  '  crowned  with 
glory  and  honour,'  and  that  in  taking  upon  Him  ^ot  the  nature 
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of  angels,  but  the  seed  of  Abraham,'  He  was  vindicating  our 
individual  capacity  for  the  highest  greatness.  Apart  from  the 
phenomena  of  reflection  and  reason,  the  hopes  which  are  raised 
by  the  Incarnation  utterly  forbid  speculations  that  would  de- 
grade man  to  the  level  of  a  brute  incapable  of  any  real  morality. 
If  we  are  told  that  such  hopes  are  not  direct  replies  to  the 
arguments  of  physiology ;  we  answer  that  physiology  can  and 
does  often  correct  by  her  scientific  demonstrations^  the  eccen- 
tricities of  those  who  would  force  her  to  take  part  against 
man's  best  hopes  and  instincts.  But,  as  a  practioJ  matter  of 
fact,  Christendom  maintains  its  faith  in  the  dignity  of  man 
amidst  the  creatures  of  God  by  its  &ith  in  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Divine  Son.  '  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be :  but  we  know  that, 
when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him ;  for  we  shall  see 
Him  as  He  is  V 

II.  These  are  but  a  few  out  of  many  illustrations  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  to  sun- 
dry imperilled  truths  of  natural  religion.  Let  us  proceed  to 
consider  the  illuminative  or  explanatory  relation  in  which  the 
doctrine  stands  to  truths  which  are  internal  to  the  Christian 
revelation,  and  which  themselves  presuppose  some  definite  belief 
respecting  the  Person  of  Christ 

Now  our  Lord's  whole  Mediatorial  work,  while  it  is  dis- 
charged through  His  assumed  Humanity,  is  efficacious  and 
complete,  simply  because  the  Mediator  is  not  merely  Man  but 
God.  As  a  Prophet^  His  utterances  are  infallible.  As  a  Priest, 
He  offers  a  prevailing  sacrifice.  As  a  King,  He  wields  an  autho- 
rity which  has  absolute  claims  upon  the  conscience,  and  a  power 
which  will  ultimately  be  proved  to  be  resistless. 

(a)  A  sincere  and  intelligent  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ  obliges  us  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  Teacher,  is 
infallible.  His  infallibility  is  not  a  gift,  it  is  an  original  and 
necessary  endowmrait  of  His  higher  Nature.  If  indeed  Christ 
had  been  merely  man.  He  might  still  have  been  endowed  with 
an  infallibility  such  as  was  that  of  His  own  aposties.  As  it  is, 
to  charge  Him  with  error  is  to  deny  that  He  is  God.  Unless 
God's  wisdom  can  be  foolishness,  or  His  veracity  can  be  sullied 
by  the  suspicion  of  deceit ;  unless  God  can  Himself  succumb  to 
error,  or  can  consent  to  deceive  His  reasonable  creatures ;  a 
sincere  believer  in  the  true  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  will  bow 
before  His  words  in  all  their  possible  range  of  significance, 
*  1  St.  John  iii.  a,  ^  y    -.  -y  ^       ^^^ 
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as  before  the  words  of  a  literally  infallible  Master.     So  obvious 
an  inference  would  only  be  disputed  under  circumstances  of  an 
essentially  transitional  character,  such  as  are  those  which  have 
perplexed  the  Church  of  England  during  the  last  few  yearn 
Deny  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  and  you  may  or  may  not  pro- 
ceed to  deny  that  He  is  infallible.     But  confess  His  Qodhead, 
and  the  common  sense  of  men  of  the  world  will  concur  with  the 
judgment  of  divines,  in  bidding  you  avoid  the  irrational  as 
well  as  blasphemous  conception  of  a  fallible  Deity.     To  main- 
tain, on  the  one  hand,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Grod,  and,  on  the 
other,  that  He  is  a  teacher  and  propagator,  not  of  trivial  and 
unimportant,  but  of  far-reaching  and  substantial  errors ; — this 
would  have  appeared  to  ancient  Christendom  a  paradox  so  sin- 
gular as  to  be  absolutely  incredible.     But  we  have  lived  to  hear 
men  proclaim  the  legendary  and  immoral  character  of  con- 
siderable portions  of  those  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  upon 
which  our  Lord  has  set  the  seal  of  His  infallible  authorityl^. 
And  yet,   side  by  side  with   this  rejection  of  Scriptures  so 
deliberately  sanctioned  by  Christ,   there  is  an  unwillingness 
which,  illogical  as  it  is,  we  must  sincerely  welcome,  to  profess 
any  explicit  rejection  of  the  Church's  belief  in  Christ's  Divinity. 
Hence  arises  the  endeavour  to  intercept  a  conclusion,  which 
might  otherwise  have  seemed  so  plain  as  to  make  arguments  in 
its  favour  an  intellectual  impertinence.     Hence  a  series  of  sin- 
gular refinements,  by  which  Christ  is  presented  to  the  modem 
world  as  really  Divine,  ^^i  as  subject  to  fatal  error ;  as  Founder 
of  the  true  religion,  yet  as  the  credulous  patron  of  a  volume 
replete  with  worthless  legends;    as  the  highest  Teacher  and 
Leader  of  humanity,  yet  withal  as  the  ignorant  victim  of  the 
prejudices  and  follies  of  an  unenlightened  age. 

It  will  be  urged  by  those  who  impugn  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  Pentateuch  without  denying  in  terms  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  that  such  a  representation  as  the  foregoing  does  them  a 
certain  measure  of  injustice.     They  do  not  wish  to  deny  that 

k  Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  iii.  p.  623  :  *  [In  Matt.  iv.  4,  7,  10]  we 
have  quotations  from  Deut.  viii.  3  ;  vi.  x6;  vi.  13 ;  x.  20.  And  it  is  well 
known  that  there  are  many  other  passages  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles, 
in  which  this  book  is  referred  to,  and  in  some  of  which  Moses  is  expressly 
mentioned  as  the  writer  of  the  words  in  question,  e.  g.  Acts  iii.  12 ; 
Rom.  z.  19.  And,  though  it  is  true  that,  in  the  texts  above  quoted,  the 
words  are  not,  indeed,  ascribed  to  Moses,  but  are  merely  introduced  with 
the  phrase  *It  is  written,'  yet  in  Matt.  xix.  7  the  Pharisees  refer  to  a  passage 
in  Deut.  xxiv.  i  as  a  law  of  Moses ;  and  our  Lord  in  His  reply,  v.  8,  repeats 
their  language,  and  practically  adopts  it  as  cowect^  and  makes  it  His  own.' 
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CliriBt,  as  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  is  in&llible.  But  the  Christ 
Who  speaks  in  the  Gospels  is,  they  contend,  'a  Son  of  man/ 
and  as  such  He  b  subject  to  the  human  infirmities  of  ignorance 
and  error  \  '  Does  He  not  profess  Himself,'  they  ask,  *■  in  the 
plainest  words,  ignorant  of  the  day  of  the  last  jui^ment  ?  Does 
not  His  Evangelist  assure  us  that  He  increased  in  '^  wisdom  "  as 
well  as  in  stature  ?  This  being  so,  was  not  His  human  know- 
ledge limited;  and  was  not  error  possible,  if  not  inevitable, 
when  He  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  such  knowledge  as  He 
possessed  %  Why  should  He  be  supposed  to  spe^L  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch with  a  degree  of  critical  acumen,  to  which  the  foremost 
learning  of  His  day  and  country  had  not  yet  attained  %  Take 
care,'  so  they  warn  us,  *  lest  in  your  anxiety  to  repudiate  Anus 
and  Nestorius,  you  deny  the  reality  of  Christ's  Human  Soul,  and 
become  the  unconscious  associate  of  ApoUinaris  or  of  Eutyches. 
Take  care,  lest  you  make  Christianity  answer  with  its  life  for 
the  truth  of  a  ''  theory "  about  the  historical  trustworthiness  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which,  although  it  certainly  was  sanctioned 
and  put  forward  by  Jesus  Christ,  yet  has  been  as  decidedly  con- 
demned by  the  "  higher  criticism  "  of  the  present  day.* 

Let  us  remark  in  this  position,  first  of  all,  the  indirect  ad- 
mission that  Christ,  as  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  is  strictly 
infallible.  Obvious  as  such  a  truth  should  be  to  Christians, 
Arianism,  be  it  remembered,  did  not  confess  it.  Arianism  held 
that  the  Word  Himself  was  ignorant  df  the  day  of  judgment 
Such  a  tenet  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  dienial  that  the 

I  Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  p.  zxzi :  '  It  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  most  entire  and  dncere  belief  in  our  Lord*s  Divinity  to  hold, 
as  many  do,  that,  when  He  vouchsafed  to  become  a  **  Son  of  Man/'  He 
took  our  nature  fully,  and  Tolimtarily  entered  into  all  the  conditions  of 
humanity,  and,  amoog  others,  into  that  which  makes  our  growth  in  all 
ordinary  knowledge  gradual  and  limited.  We  are  expressly  told,  in  Luke 
iL  59,  that  '<  Jesus  increased  in  roisdom"  as  well  as  in  '*  stature."  It  is 
not  supposed  that,  in  His  human  nature.  He  was  acquainted,  more  than 
any  educated  Jew  of  the  age,  with  the  mysteries  of  all  modem  sciences ; 
nor,  with  St  Luke's  expressions  before  us,  can  it  be  seriously  maintained 
that,  as  an  infant  or  young  child,  He  possessed  a  knowledge  surpassing 
that  of  the  most  pious  and  learned  adults  of  His  nation,  upon  the  subject 
of  the  authorship  and  age  of  the  different  portions  of  the  Pentateuch.  At 
what  period,  then,  of  His  life  upon  earth,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  He  had 
grantj»i  to  Him,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  gupematurally,  fuU  and  accurate 
information  on  these  points,  so  that  He  should  be  expected  to  speak  about 
the  Pentateuch  in  other  terms  than  any  other  devout  Jew  of  that  day  would 
hare  employed?  Why  should  it  be  thought  that  He  would  speak  with 
certain  Divim  knowledge  on  this  matter,  more  than  upon  other  matters 
of  ordinary  science  or  Ustory  ?'  _^ 


45^  St  Luke  ii.  52,  considered. 

Word  was  consubstantial  with  the  Omniscient  God;  but  it 
was  utterly  at  yarianoe  witli  anj  pretension  honestly  to  belieTe 
in  His  Divinity™.  Yet  it  must  be  recorded  with  sorrow,  that 
some  writers  who  would  desire  nothing  less  than  to  uphold 
the  name  and  errors  of  the  opponent  of  Athanasius,  do  never- 
theless seem  to  speak  at  times  as  if  it  were  seriously  possible 
that  the  Infallible  could  have  erred,  or  that  the  boundless 
knowledge  of  the  Eternal  Mind  could  be  really  limited.  Let 
us  then  note  and  welcome  the  admission  that  the  Eternal  Son 
of  God  is  literally  infallible,  even  though  it  be  made  in  quarters 
where  His  authority,  as  the  Incarnate  Christ,  teaching  unerringly 
substantial  truth,  is  directly  impugned  and  repudiated. 

It  is  of  course  urged  that  our  Lord's  Human  Soul  is  the  seat 
of  that  'fallibility'  which  is  insisted  upon  as  being  so  &tal  to 
His  authority  as  a  Teacher.  Let  us  then  enquire  what  the 
statements  of  Scripture  on  this  mysterious  subject  would  really 
appear  to  affirm. 

I.  When  St.  Luke  tells  us  that  our  Lord  increased  in  wisdom 
and  stature  1^,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  an  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  some  kind  in  Christ's  human  soul  is  indicated.  This  de- 
velopment, it  b  implied,  corresponded  to  the  growth  of  His  bodily 
frame.  The  progress  in  wisdom  was  real  and  not  merely  apparent, 
just  as  the  growth  of  Christ's  Human  Body  was  a  real  growth.  If 
only  an  increasing  manifestation  of  knowledge  had  been  meant,  it 
might  have  been  meant  also  that  Christ  only  manifested  increase 
of  stature,  while  His  Human  Body  did  not  really  grow.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  St.  Luke  had  previously  spoken  of  the  Child 


m  St.  Athanasias  commenta  as  follows  npon  St  Mark  ziiL  32,  o£8^  h  XUs. 
Gontr.  Arian.  Or.  iii.  c.  44 :  Siik  rovro  xai  irtpH  &yy^A»y  k4ywr  obx  ^ifngKm 
hraifafiaiimFf  5ri  Mk  rh  TlP€VfM  rh  tyiow,  &A\*  ifftt&wtiar,  9f urWrt  lucrii  9io 
rwartiy  tn  ct  rh  Tbftviui  oK«ir,  toAX^  ijmKKow  6  Aiyos  J  Ajiyos  icrlp  o2^»  my* 
p5  Kti  rh  UMVfM  XafAfidtr§i,  koL  5ri  rcpl  rov  Tlpt^fjiaros  amrlfO'as  ^v^tphir 
W9wolriiC€V,  tri  r^pi  rijt  Mfwwtrtis  abrov  \tirovpylat  Hkeyw  M^  i  TlAs'  uH 
rodrw  rtK/if^ptov,  Btl  ityBpttwlt^us  €l(niKu»s,  oUie  6  Tths  otSf,  Sc/icnftf'ir  tfua 
tfcikds  hvrhifrit  irivra  clS^o.  %¥  yiip  \4y9t  Tlhp  T^y  i^M^mv  /d^  ctS^yoi,  r«vr«r 
ciS^yeu  X^»  rht^  Uaripa'  Mt\s  ykp,  ^<r2,  ytyAtrictt  rhv  Hcer^pm  ct  fiii  6  TUs, 
vSff  Zh  vXV  'vdv  'Apeiardr  cvt/ofaXoytiatttv,  &s  6  rhv  liaripn  yof^tmip  voAXf 
IMXXop  oTSci'  r^t  icr/(rc«f  rd  8Aor,  4tf  9h  ry  0Xy  jcai  rh  riKos  ^orl  ro^nis. 

OUhauaen  obseires,  in  Ev.  Matt.  zxiv.  36,  Comm.  i.  p.  909 :  '  1st  aber 
▼om  Sohne  Gottes  hierdie  Rede,  so  kann  das  von  ihm  prttdidrte  Nichtwiasen 
der  ii/x4pa  mid  &pa  kein  absolutes  seya  indem  die  Wesenaeinheit  des  VaUn 
nnd  da  Sohnea  das  Wissen  des  Sohnes  und  des  Vaters  nicht  spedfisch  sa 
trennen  gestattet ;  es  muss  vielmebr  nor  tod  dem  Zustaade  der  mdpmvts  det 
Henm  in  Stande  seiner  Niedrigkeit  verstanden  werden.' 


"  St.  Luke  iL  59 :  'Iijo-ovf  wfto4Koirr€  cropl^  icai  ^Aiic^f. 
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Jesus  as  '  being  filled  with  wisdom  0/  and  St.  John  teaches  that 
as  the  Word  Incarnate,  Jesus  was  actually  'full  of  truth.'  St. 
John  means  not  only  that  our  Lord  was  veracious,  but  that  He 
was  fully  in  possession  of  objective  truth  p.  It  is  clearly  implied 
that,  according  to  St  John,  this  fulness  of  truth  was  an  element 
of  that  glory  which  the  first  disciples  beheld  or  contemplated  a. 
This  statement  appears  to  be  incompatible  with  the  supposition 
that  the  Human  Soul  of  Jesus,  through  spiritual  contact  with 
which  the  disciples  'beheld*  the  glory  of  the  Eternal  Word, 
was  Itself  not  '  fall  of  trutL'  St  John's  narrative  does  not 
admit  of  our  confining  thb  '  fulness  of  truth '  to  the  later  days 
of  Christ's  ministry,  or  to  the  period  which  followed  His  Re- 
surrection. There  are  then  two  representations  before  us,  one 
suggesting  a  limitation  of  knowledge,  the  other  a  fulness  of 
knowledge  in  the  human  soul  of  Christ  In  order  to  harmonize 
these  statements,  we  need  not  fall  back  upon  the  vulgar  ration- 
alistic expedient  of  supposing  that  between  St.  John's  represen- 
tation of  our  Lord's  Person,  and  that  which  is  given  in  the  three 
first  Gospels,  there  is  an  intrinsic  and  radical  discrepancy.  If 
we  take  St  John's  account  together  with  that  of  St  Luke, 
might  it  not  seem  that  we  have  here  a  special  instance  of  that 
tender  condescensidn,  by  which  our  Lord  willed  to  place  Him- 
self in  a  relation  of  real  sympathy  with  the  various  experiences 
of  our  finite  existence?  If  by  an  infused  knowledge  He  was, 
even  as  a  Child,  ^  full  of  truth,'  yet  that  He  might  enter  with 
the  S3anpathy  of  experience  into  the  various  conditions  of  our 
intellectual  life.  He  would  seem  to  have  acquired,  by  the  slow 
labour  of  observation  and  inference,  a  new  mastery  over  truths 
which  He  already,  in  another  sense,  possessed.  Such  a  co- 
existence of  growth  in  knowledge  with  a  possession  of  all  its 
ultimate  results  would  not  be  without  a  parallel  in  ordinary 
human  life.  In  moral  matters,  a  living  example  may  teach 
with  a  new  power  some  law  of  conduct,  the  truth  of  which  we 
have  before  recognised  intuitively.  In  another  field  of  know- 
ledge, the  telescope  or  the  theodolite  may  verify  a  result  of 
which  we  have  been  previously  informed  by  a  mathematical 
calculation'.     We  can  then  conceive  that  the  reality  of  our 

•  St.  Luke  ii.  40 :  vAnpo^fttrar  vo^as. 

V  St  Jolm  L  14 :  tX^p?)?  x^^^os  iat  iikifitUu, 
{    «  Ibid.:  MftoffdfAtBa 'rifr  ii^euf  abrov. 

'  In  the  lame  way,  every  man's  stock  of  opinioni  is  of  a  twofold  character ; 
it  is  partly  traditional  and  partly  acquired  by  personal  investigation  and 
tibongbt.    The  traditionally  received  element  in  the  mind,  may  he  held,  as 
such,  with  the  ntmoffe  tenacity;  and  yet  then  it  a  leal  'incnase  in  m-Z 
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Lord's  intellectual  development  would  not  necessarily  be  in- 
consistent with  the  simultaneous  perfection  of  His  knowledge. 
Ai^Man,  He  might  have  received  an  infused  knowledge  of  all 
truth,  and  yet  have  taken  possession  through  experience  and  in 
detail  of  that  which  was  latent  in  His  mind,  in  order  to  corre- 
spond with  the  intellectual  conditions  of  ordinary  human  life.  But, 
let  us  suppose  that  this  explanation  be  rejected  ",  that  St.  John's 
statement  be  left  out  of  sight,  and  that  St.  Luke's  words  be 
understood  to  imply  simply  that  our  Lord's  Human  Soul  ac- 
quired knowledge  which  It  did  not  in  any  sense  possess  before. 
Does  even  any  such  '  increase  in  wisdom '  as  this  during  Christ's 
early  years,  warrant  our  saying  that,  in  the  days  of  His  min- 
istry, our  Lord  was  still  ignorant  of  the  real  claims  and  worth 
of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  ?  Does  it  enable  us  to  go  further,  and 
to  maintain  that,  when  He  made  definite  statements  on  the 
subject,  He  was  both  the  victim  and  the  propagator  of  serious 
error  %  Surely  such  inferences  are  not  less  unwarranted  by  the 
statements  of  Scripture  than  they  are  destructive  of  Christ's 
character  and  authority  as  a  teacher  of  truth  1 

2.  But  it  may  be  pleaded  that  our  Lord,  in  declaring  His 
Ignorance  of  the  day  of  the  last  judgment,  does  positively  assign 
a  specified  limit  to  the  knowledge  actually  possessed  by  His 
Human  Soul  during  His  ministry.  '  Of  that  day/  He  says,  *■  and 
that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in 
heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father  V    '  If  these  words/  you 

dom,*  when  this  element  is,  so  to  speak,  taken  possession  of  a  second  time 
by  means  of  personal  inquiry  and  reflection.  This  is,  of  oonrse,  m  veiy 
remote  analogy  to  the  Sacred  Subject  discussed  in  the  text,  but  it  may 
serve  to  suggest  how  the  facts  of  an  infused  knowledge  and  a  real  irpo^«MTf 
90^1^  in  our  Lord's  Human  Soul  may  have  been  compatible. 
*  The  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Klee  will  be  read  with  interest.    Dogmaftik, 

f.  511:  'Der  Menschheit  Christi  kann  keine  absolute  VoUendun^  und 
mperfectibilitiit  der  Erkenntniss  von  Anfang  an  zugelegt  werden,  well  dann 
Christus  im  Eingange  in  seine  Glorie  in  Bezug  auf  sie  unverherrlicfat  geUie- 
ben  ware,  was  nicht  wohl  angenommen  werden  kann ;  weil  femer  dann  in 
Christo  eine  wahrhafte  Allwissenheit  angenommen  warden  musste,  was  mit 
der  menschlichen  Natur  und  dem  menschlichen  Willen  nicht  wohl  zu  veiein- 
baren  ist;  und  wenn  Einige  sich  damit  helfen  zu  konnen  gUubten,  dasa 
diese  Allwissenheit  immer  nur  eine  aus  Gnade  mitgetheilte  ware,  so  ist 
dagegen  zu  bemerken,  dass  die  Menschheit  dann  aus  Gnade  auch  die  andem 
gSttlichen  Attribute,  z.  B.  Allmacht  haben  konnte,  und  wenn  man  dieses  mit 
der  Entgegnung  aus  dem  Felde  zu  schlagen  glaubt,  dass  die  Allmacht  die 
Gottheit  selbst,  mithin  abA>lut  inoommunicabel  ist,  so  muss  erwidert  werden, 
dass  die  Allwissenheit  ebenso  Gottes  Wesen  selbs^  somit  unmittheilbar  ist.' 
t  St.  Mark  xiii.  3a :  v«pl  Si  r^y  Wpat  iictinis  Ktd  r^s  SpaSg  Mtls  oZ8or> 
oMi  ol  SyytKoi  ol  4y  obpoMf,  oMi  6  Tibs,  tl  fiii  6  Ilar^. 
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urge,  '  do  not  refer  to  His  ignorance  as  God,  they  must  refer  to 
His  ignorance  in  the  only  other  possible  sense^  that  is  to  saj,  to 
His  ignorance  as  Man.* 

Of  what  nature  then  is  the  '  ignorance*  to  ifhich  our  Lord 
alludes  in  this  much-controverted  text  ?  Is  it  a  real  matter-of- 
fact  ignorance,  or  is  it  an  ignorance  which  is  only  ideal  and 
hypothetical )  Is  it  an  ignorance  to  which  man,  as  man,  is  na- 
turally subject,  but  to  which  the  Soul  of  Christ,  the  Perfect  Man, 
was  not  subject,  since  His  human  intelligence  was  always  illu- 
minated by  an  infused  omniscience  ^  )  or  is  it  an  economical  as 
distinct  from  a  real  ignorance?  Is  it  the  ignorance  of  the 
Teacher,  who  withholds  from  His  disciples  a  knowledge  which 
He  actually  possesses,  but  which  it  is  not  for  their  advantage 
to  acquire  X?  or  is  it  the  ignorance  which  is  compatible  with 
implicit  knowledge  %  Does  Christ  implicitly  know  the  date  of 
the  day  of  judgment,  yet,  that  He  may  rebuke  the  forwardness 
of  His  disciples,  does  He  refrain  from  contemplating  that  which 
is  potentially  within  the  range  of  His  mental  vision?  Is  He 
deliberately  turning  away  His  gaze  &om  the  secrets  which  are 
open  to  i^  and  which  a  coarse,  earthly  curiosity  would  have 
greedily  and  quickly  investigated  7 1 

With  our  eye  upon  the  literal  meaning  of  our  Lord's  words, 
must  we  not  hesitate  to  accept  any  of  these  explanations  ?  It  is 
indeed  true  that  to  many  very  thoughtful  and  saintly  minds, 
the  words,  'neither  the  Son,'  have  not  appeared  to  imply  any 
'  ignorance'  in  the  Son,  even  as  Man.  But  antiquity  does  not 
fiirnish  any  decisive  consent  in  favour  of  this  belief;  and  it 
might  seem,  however  involuntarily,  to  put  a  certain  force  upon 
the  direct  sense  of  the  passage.  There  is  no  sufficient  ground 
for  questioning  the  correctness  of  the  text*;  and  here,  as  always, 
'  if  a  literal  explanation  will  stand,  the  furthest  from  the  letter 
is  commonly  the  worst.'  If  elsewhere,  in  the  course  of  these 
lectures^  we  have  appealed  to  the  literal  force  of  the  great  texts  in 

A  St.  Greg.  Magn.  Epist.  lib.  x.  39.  ad  Eulog.;  *In  naturft  quidem  hamanitatis 
novit  diem  et  horam  judicii,  sed  tamen  hunc  non  tx  nature  humanitatis  novit.' 

*  St.  Aug.  de  Trin.  i.  13  :  '  Hoc  enim  nescit,  quod  ncscientes  &cit,  id  est, 
quod  non  ita  sciebat  at  tunc  discipulis  indicaret.'  St.  Ambros.  de  Fide,  v.  % 
2721  'Nostrum  assumpsit  affectum,  ut  nostrft  ignoratione  nescire  se  diceret, 
non  quia  aliquid  ipse  nesdret.'  St.  Hil.  de  Trin.  iz.  62.  See  the  passages 
accumulated  by  Dr.  Newman,  Select  Treatises  of  St.  Athanasius,  p.  464,  note 
/,  Lib.  Fath. 

7  So  Lange,  Leben  Jesu,  IL  3,  p.  1180. 

*  St.  Ambr.  de  Fid.  v.  $  193 :  '  Frimum  veteres  non  habent  codices  Grceci, 

quia  nee  Filius  scit.'  ^,y,  ,..^ .,  ^^ . .  J 
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St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  as  yielding  a  mtness  to  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine,  can  we  substitute  for  the  literal  sense  of  the  passage  before 
us,  a  sense  which,  to  saj  the  least,  is  not  that  suggested  by  the 
letter)  If  then  we  should  understand  that  our  Lord  in  His 
Human  Soul  was,  at  the  time  of  His  speaking,  actually  ignorant 
of  the  day  of  the  last  judgment,  we  shall  find  ourselves  sheltered 
by  Fathers  of  unquestioned  orthodoxy  ^  St.  Irenieus  discoTers 
in  our  Lord's  Human  ignorance  a  moral  argument  against  the 
intellectual  self-assertion  of  his  own  Gnostic  contemporaries^; 
while  he  attributes  Omniscience  to  the  Diyine  Nature  of  Christ 
in  the  clearest  terms.  St.  Athanasius  insists  that  the  explanation 
which  he  gives,  restricting  our  Lord's  ignorance  to  His  Human 
Soul,  is  a  matter  in  which  the  faithful  are  well  instructed  <^. 
He  \a  careful  to  assert  again  and  again  our  Lord's  omniscience 
as  God  ihe  Word;  he  attributes  Christ's  'ignorance'  as  Man 
to  the  condescending  love  by  which  He  willed  to  be  like  unto 
us  in  all  things  d,  and  compares  it,  accordingly,  to  His  hungor 

•  Klee  says :  '  It  was  impossible,  in  Tirtue  of  the  Hypostatic  Union,  to  as- 
cribe to  the  Human  Soul  of  Christ  an  absolute  science  and  a  perfect  know- 
led^.  On  this  subject,  however,  there  is  a  very  marked  difference  between 
the  Fathers.*  Dogmengeschichte,  ii.  4.  7.  Of  the  Fathers  cited  by  Klee  ^e 
majority  assert  a  limitation  of  knowledge  in  our  Lord's  Human  SouL 

^  St.  Iren.  adv.  Hser.  ii.  a8,  6  :  '  Irrationabiliter  autem  inflati,  andadter 
inenarrabilia  Dei  mysteria  scire  vos  didtis ;  quandoquidem  et  Dominus,  ipse 
Filius  Dei,  ipsum  judicii  diem  et  horam  concessit  sdre  solum  Patrem,  mani- 
festo dicens,  **  De  die  autem  illA  et  horft  nemo  sdt,  neque  Filius,  sed  Pater 
solus.**  (Marc  ziii.  3a.)  8i  igitur  sdentiam  did  illius  Filius  non  erubuit 
referre  ad  Patrem,  sed  dixit  quod  verum  est ;  neque  nos  erubescamns,  quse 
aunt  in  qucestionibus  majora  secundum  nos,  reservare  Deo.  Nemo  enim  super 
Magistrum  est.*  That  St  Irenseus  is  here  referring  to  our  Lord's  humanity 
is  clear  from  the  appeal  to  His  example.  Of  His  Divinity  he  says  (ii.  aS,  7): 
'  Spiritus  Salvatoris,  qui  in  eo  est,  scmtatur  omnia,  et  altitudines  Dd.*  C£ 
Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  ii.  5,  8. 

^  St.  Athan.  contr.  Arian.  Orat  iii.  c  45 :  0/  tk  ^\6xpivroi  iral  xP^(m' 

Kci  thi  adpna  ieypoovtray  iptH^arOf  i^  f  ^v  ffopKiKm  fXtytp,  Dr.  Mill  resents 
the  suggestion  'that  when  even  an  Athanasius  oould  speak  (with  the  Scrip- 
tures) of  the  limitation  of  human  knowledge  in  the  Incarnate  Son,  the  im- 
proved theology  of  later  times  is  entitled  to  censure  the  sentiment,  as  though 
impeaching  His  Divine  Personality.'  On  the  Nature  of  Christianity,  p.  18. 
^  Ibid.  c.  43 :  iL/jk4Xu  \4y»v  4v  r^  tleeyythi^  rtpi  rov  Kvrii  rh  itv$pAviP9p 
tUfTou'  ndrtpf  iK-^KvBw  fl  &pa'  96^aa-6¥  <rov  rip  Tlw'  iriK6s  iariv  Zrt  Kut  r^y 
ir«pl  Tov  wdrrw  riXous  &pw  &s  it^p  hiyos  yivAaKtt^  &s  9h  it^Bp^wos  itypt^ 
iipBptiwov  yhp  IBtop  t6  A^rociy,  iral  fidKurra  ravra.  &XX(k  md  tovto  r^s  ^lAov- 
0p»wias  VkoP  rov  Xttr^pos.  iwtiMi  yhp  yiyww  $MBpwr9Sy  o&c  Hat<rxi^rrai  Ztk 
Hv  o-<£piea  Hr  hrfpoovvw  c/vciy,  oIk  ol5o,  Tra  8cl(j7  tri  (i8&f  &s  B*U  kyv9%7 
vapKutmt,   oU  OfniM  yovp^  oWk  b  Tlhs  rov  Btw  olitw,  Ipaf^jOt^t  AywH 
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and  thirsts  'To  whom/  exclaims  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen, ' can 
it  be  a  matter  of  doubt  that  ChriBt  has  a  knowledge  of  that  hour 
as  Gody  but  says  that  He  is  ignorant  of  it  as  ManT  St  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  argues  that  our  Lord's  '  ignorance'  as  Man  is  in 
keeping  with  the  whole  economy  .of  the  Incarnation.  As  Qod, 
Ghnst  did  know  the  day  of  judgment ;  but  it  were  consistent 
with  the  law  of  self-humiliation  prescribed  by  His  infinite  love 
that  He  should  assume  all  the  conditions  of  real  humanity,  and 
ther^ore,  with  the  rest,  a  limitation  of  knowledge.  There  would 
be  no  reasonable  ground  for  offence  at  that  which  was  only  a 
consequence  of  the  Divine  Incarnation  s.  Tou  will  remark,  my 
brethren,  the  significance  of  such  a  judgment  when  advanced  by 
this  great  father,  the  uncompromising  opponent  of  Nestorian 
error,  the  strenuous  assertor  of  the  Hypostatic  Union,  the  chief 
inheritor  of  all  that  is  most  characteristic  in  the  theological 

ov«'a  fpaiynrcu*  &W*  iatK&Sf  *  o65^  6  Vih$,'  Xm  rod  4^  i»$pJhwy  ytpofUyw  TUO 
^  iytfOM  J. 

*  St.  Athon.  oont^.  Arian.  Orat.  iii.  c.  46 :  Aoircp  yhp  Mpwwos  yw6iiJi¥os 
fMtrii  iaf6p4&wwy  ircfff  jcal  8iU^  ko^  w6trx*h  o&rwf  /lerit  /Jihif  r&y  hf$p^o»y  &s 
Mpuwof  ovjc  oTS€,  itui&t  Zi  iy  r^  Uairrpl  iby  Ajyos  Ktd  2o^ia  oJSc,  leol  oiUdy 
ioriy  %  ieyyoti, 

'  St.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  xxz.  15 :  icafroi  irSf  iyyo^t  ri  rvr  iyrw  ^  lo^la  b 
voofcriis  rwy  MytaVy  6  <rvKTcX«<rT^t  Ktd  fitrarotrrHis,  rh  fipas  r&y  ytyoftty^ty ; 
....  4^  wamr  tdh^Xoy,  8ri  yiy^iTKtt  ju^y,  &s  B^hs,  kyyouy  94  ^<rty,  &s  &y9ptgwos, 

iy  rts  rh  ^cuy6fuyoy  x^^^  '^^^  yoovfUyov ; &(rrt  r^y  iyyoutv  ihroAofi- 

fidoftty  M  rb  €ba€$4aT€poy,  r^  ityBpmrly^,  yAi  r^  6«fy  ra;6rriy  \iarfi(on4yovs. 

*  St.  Cyril.  Alex.  Thesaums,  Op.  torn.  ▼.  p.  321:  JS<nr«p  oly  wyxtx^''*^ 
tavrhy  i>s  Ay$pttwoy  y^6fi€yoy  fierh  kyBp^uy  K<d  vciyar  mxl  bti^y  icol  rit  StKKa 
wdtrx^^  ^*P  ^fyv^^  *^P^  ahrov,  rby  aWhv  8^  rpAitoy  i4c6\iov$oy  11^  iricayba\i(^ 
trSat  khy  &s  tiyBponros  K4yri  fterii  iufBp^uy  kyvouy,  Srt  t^  oMiy  iffuy  i<p6p€<r9 
adpita*  (Xlk  fiky  ybp  &s  'So^la  letd  Aiyos  &y  iy  Tlarpl'  fi^  €iS4yat  94  ^01 8t'  ^/ms 
KcU  il49  ^fMy  its  Mprnwos.  But  see  the  whole  discassion  of  the  bearing  of 
St.  Mark  xiii.  33,  upon  the  Homoousion  (Thesaurus,  pp.  317-224).  Certainly 
St  Cyril  refers  to  the  otKoyofiia,  and  he  speaks  of  Christ's  *  saying  that  He 
did  not  know,  on  our  account,'  and  of  His  professing  not  to  know  '  humanly.' 
But  this  language  does  not  amount  to  saying  that  Christ  really  did  know,  as 
Man,  while  for  reasons  of  His  Own,  which  were  connected  with  His  love  and 
^iKayBpteviOf  He  said  He  knew  not.  St.  Cyril's  mind  appears  to  be,  that  our 
Lord  did  know  as  God,  but  in  His  love  He  assumed  all  that  belongs  to  real 
manhood,  and,  therefore,  actual  limitation  of  knowledge.  The  word  oiKoyofiia 
does  not  seem  to  mean  here  simply  a  gracious  or  wise  arrangement,  but  the 
Incarnation,  considered  as  involving  Christ's  submission  to  human  limitations. 
The  Latin  translator  renders  it  'administrationi  sive  Incamationi.'  St.  Cyr. 
Op.  V.  p.  3 1 8.  St.  Cyril  does  not  say  that  Christ  really  did  know  cu  Man  ;  he 
must  have  said  so,  considering  the  bearing  of  his  argument,  had  he  believed 
it.  He  thus  stat^  the  principle  which  he  kept  in  view  :  o&r«  yap  ^Kcurroy 
rmy  \eyofUytoy  iy  rp  ohctla  rd^u  Ktitrereu'  otfrt  r&y  $<ra  wp4vfi  yvfiy^  t^ 
hiSytp  itaTa^tpoft4ymy  cit  rh  oyBpiriyoy,  o&rc  ftiiy  r&y  ityBpwviyay  byafiatyivrwy 
tls  rhy  rris  Bt^rrfras  K4yoy»    Thea.  p.  353.  _^ 
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mind  of  St.  Athanaaios.  It  is  of  course  trae  that  a  different  belief 
was  already  widely  received  within  the  Church  :  it  is  enough  to 
point  to  the  '  retractation'  of  Leporius,  to  which  St.  Augustine 
was  one  of  the  subscribing  bishops  \  But  although  a  oontruy 
judgment  subsequently  predominated  in  the  West,  it  is  certain 
that  the  leading  opponents  of  Arianism  did  not  shrink  from  re- 
cognising a  limitation  of  knowledge  in  Christ's  Human  Soul,  and 
that  they  appealed  to  His  own  words  as  a  warrant  for  doing  bo^. 
'  But  have  we  not  here,'  you  ask, '  albeit  disguised  under  and 
recommended  by  the  sanction  of  great  names,  the  old  heresy  of 
the  AgnoetseV  No.  The  AgnoetiB  attributed  ignorance  not 
merely  to  our  Lord's  Human  Soul,  but  to  the  Eternal  Word. 
They  seem  to  have  imagined  a  confusion  of  Natures  in  Christ, 
after  the  Eutychian  pattern,  and  then  to  have  attributed  igno- 
rance to  that  Divine  Nature  into  which  Hb  Human  Nature,  as 
they  held,  was  absorbed  \  They  were  thus,  on  this  point,  in 
agreement  with  the  Arians :  while  Eulogius  of  Alexandria,  who 
wrote  against  them,  admitted  that  Catholic  fathers  before  him 
had  taught  that,  as  Man,  Christ  had  been  subject  to  a  certain 
limitation  of  knowledge  I. 

^  Quoted  by  Petavins,  De  Incarn.  xL ;  c.  I,  §  14.  Leporius  i|)pean  to 
have  answered  the  Arian  objections  by  restricting  the  ignoranoe  to  our  Lord's 
Human  Soul,  after  the  manner  of  St.  Athanasius.  He  retracts  as  follows : 
5  Ut  autem  et  hinc  nihil  cuiquam  in  suspidone  derelinquam,  tone  dizi,  immb 
ad  objecta  respond!,  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum  secundum  bomiBem 
ignorare:  sed  nunc  non  solum  dicere  non  presume,  verum  etiam  priorem 
anathematizo  prolatam  in  hAc  parte  sententiiam.'  Leporius,  however,  seems 
really  to  have  anticipated  Nestorius  in  teaching  a  complete  separation  of  our 
Lord's  Two  Natures.    Klee,  Dogmengesch.  ii.  4. 4. 

>  Compare  Bishop  Forbes  on  Nic  Creed,  p.  146,  and  ed.  Ai>d  see  St. 
Hil.  in  Matt.  Comm.  c.  a6,  n.  4 ;  Theodoret  in  Ps.  zv.  %  7,  quoted  by  Klee. 

^  See  Suicer  in  yoc  *A7roirra),  i.  p.  65 :  'Hi  docebant  dirinam  Christi 
naturam  (banc  enim  solam  post  Unionem  agnoscebant,  tanquam  alMorpta 
esset  planb  humana),  quiedam  ignorftsse,  ut  horam  eztremi  judidi.'  Eulogius 
of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  against  them,  denied  any  actual  limitation  of 
knowledge  in  Christ's  Manhood,  but  admitted  that  earlier  Fathers  had  taught 
this,  irp^s  tV  'twi^  *K^mtMW  yuwiav  iarn^p6fitPoi ;  but,  as  he  thinks,  because 
oucopofwc^^pov  iioKifAturaif  M  r^s  iurBptnrirtiTos  ravra  ^>4p€tw  f^  vapax9»p*uf 
ixflyoui  fAi$4KK€iif  ravra  Korrh,  riis  de^rrrros.  Apud  Photium,  Cod.  230,  ed. 
Bekker.  p.  384,  6,  sub  fin.  Klee  distingubhes  between  the  teaching  of  those 
Fathers  who  denied  that  the  Human  Soul  of  Clirist  possessed  unlimited 
knowledge,  and  that  of  the  AgnoetK,  who  *  speaking  of  the  Person  of  Christ 
without  any  limitations,'  maintained  that  He  did  not  know  the  day  of  judg- 
ment.   Dogmengeschichte,  ii.  4.  §  7. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  '  die  Ansicht  dass  Christi  Menschheit  gleich  nach 
der  Vereinigung  mit  dem  Logos  Alios  wusste,  als  Irrthum  dee  Arnold  von 
Yillanova  1 509  formlich  verurtheilt  worden.'  Klee,  Dogmatik,  p.  5 1 1 .  Arnold 
attempted  to  maintain  that  his  opinion  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 

^^  ^  '  ^^  [lect. 
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'  At  any  rate,'  yon  rejoin, '  if  our  Lord's  words  are  to  be  taken 
literally,  if  they  are  held  to  mean  that  the  knowledge  of  His 
Human  Soul  is  in  any  degree  limited,  are  we  not  in  danger  of 
Nestorian  error  1  Does  not  this  conjunction  of  "knowledge*'  and 
'^ ignorance"  in  one  Person,  and  with  respect  to  a  single  subject, 
dissolve  the  unity  of  the  God-man  ™1  Is  not  this  intellectual 
dualism  inconsistent  with  any  conception  we  can  form  of  a  single 
personality  1  Cannot  we  understand  the  indisposition  of  later 
theologians  to  accept  the  language  of  St.  Athanasius  and  others 
without  an  explanation,  even  although  a  sense  which  it  does  not 
of  itself  suggest  is  thereby  forced  upon  it  V 

The  question  to  be  considered,  my  brethren,  is  whether  such 
an  objection  has  not  a  wider  scope  than  you  intend.  Is  it  not 
equally  valid  against  other  and  undisputed  contrasts  between 
the  Divine  and  Human  Natures  of  the  Incarnate  Soni  For 
example,  as  God,  Christ  is  onmipresent ;  as  Man,  He  is  present 
at  a  particular  point  in  space  Q.  Do  you  say  that  this,  however 
mysterious,  is  more  conceivable  than  the  co-existence  of  igno- 
rance and  knowledge,  with  respect  to  a  single  subject  in  a  single 
personality  1  Let  me  then  ask  whether  this  co-existence  of  igno- 
rance and  knowledge  is  more  mysterious  than  a  co-existence  of 
absolute  blessedness  and  intense  suffering)  If  the  Scriptural 
words  which  describe  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  are  understood 
literally,  without  establishing  Nestorianism ;  why  are  we  in 
danger  of  Nestorianism  if  we  understand  Him  to  be  speaking  of 
His  Manhood,  when  He  asserts  that  the  Son  is  ignorant  of  the 
day  of  judgment )  If  Jesus,  as  Man,  did  not  enjoy  the  Divine 
attribute  of  perfect  blessedness,  yet  without  prejudice  to  His 
fall  possession  of  it,  as  God ;  why  could  He  not,  in  like  manner, 
as  Man,  be  without  the  Divine  attribute  of  perfect  knowledge  % 
K  as  He  knelt  in  Gethsemane,  He  was  in  one  sphere  of  existence 
All-blessed,  and  in  another  '  sore  amazed,  very  heavy,  sorrowful 
even  unto  death;'  might  He  not  with  equal  truth  be  in  the 
one  Omniscient,  and  in  the  other  subject  to  limitations  of  know- 


Hypostatic  Union.  'Qnantnm  cit6  anima  ChriBti  fait  nnita  Divinitati, 
statim  ipsa  anima  scivit  omnia,  qvue  Dena  scit ;  quia  alias,  ut  dicebat,  non 
faisset  cam  eft  ana  persona,  precipu^  quia  scire  est  circumstantia  pertinens 
ad  suppositom  individuale,  et  non  ad  naturam.'  Eimeric.  Direct,  inquis.  ii. 
qu.  II.  qa.  by  Klee,  Dogmengescfa.  IL  4,  8. 

n  Stier,  Reden  Jesu  in  Matt.  zxiv.  36. 

"  Scotns  Erigena  first  taught  the  ubiquity  of  our  Lord's  Manhood  ;  in  more 
i^ecent  times  it  was  prominently  put  forward  by  Luther,  as  an  explanation  of 
his  teaching  on  the  Eucliarist.    See  Hooker,  E.  P.  ▼.  55.  2-7.      ^  ^ 
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ledge  %  The  difficulty  o  is  common  to  all  the  contrasts  of  the 
Divine  Incarnation ;  but  these  contrasts,  while  thej  enhance  onr 
sense  of  our  Lord's  love  and  condescension,  do  not  destroj  our 
apprehensicMi  of  the  Personal  Unity  of  the  Incarnate  ChriatP. 
His  Single  Personality  has  two  spheres  of  existenoe :  in  the  one 
It  is  all-blessed,  undying,  and  omniscient ;  in  the  other  It  meets 
with  pain  of  mind  and  body,  with  actual  death,  and  with  a  cor- 
respondent liability  to  a  limitation  of  knowledge.  No  such  limi- 
tation, we  may  be  sure,  can  interfere  with  the  completeness  of  His 
redemptive  office.  It  cannot  be  supposed  to  involve  any  ignorance 
of  that  which  the  Teacher  and  Saviour  of  mankind  should  know; 
while  yet  it  suffices  to  place  Him  as  Man  in  a  perfect  sympathy 
with  the  actual  conditions  of  the  mental  life  of  ELis  brethren  4. 

If  then  this  limitation  of  our  Lord's  human  knowledge  be 
admitted,  to  what  does  the  admission  lead  9  It  leads,  properly 
speaking,  to  nothing  beyond  itself.  It  amounts  to  this  :  that  at  the 
particular  time  of  His  speaking,  the  Human  Soul  of  Christ  was 
restricted  as  to  Its  range  of  knowledge  in  one  particular  direction. 

For  it  is  certain  from  Scripture  that  our  Lord  was  constantly 

fiving  proofs,  during  His  earthly  life,  of  an  altogether  snp^- 
uman  range  of  knowledge.  There  was  not  merely  in  Him  the 
quick  and  penetrating  discernment  of  a  very  holy  soul, — not 
merely  'that  unction  from  the  Holy  One*  whereby  ChrJstianB 
instinctively  'know  all  things*  that  concern  their  salvation.  It 
was   emphatically  a  knowledge  of  hard  matters  of  £ftct^  not 

•  Bishop  Ellicott,  in  Aids  to  Faith,  p.  445  :  '  Is  there  reaOy  any  greatw 
difficulty  in  sach  a  passage  [as  St.  Mark  xiii.  33]  than  in  John  xL  33,  35* 
where  we  are  t<dd  that  those  holy  cheeks  were  still  wet  with  haman  tears, 
while  the  loud  Voice  was  crying,  *'  Lazaros,  come  forth  1 " ' 

p  See  Leibnitz's  reply  to  Wissowatins,  quoted  by  Lessing,  SammtL  Sduift. 
ix.  277 :  '  Potest  quis  ex  nostra  hypothesi  simul  esse  ille  qui  nescit  diem 
judicii,  nempe  homo,  et  ille  qui  est  Deus  AHissimus.  Que  hypothesis  nostra, 
quod  idem  simul  possit  esse  Deus  et  homo,  quamdiu  non  evertitur,  tamdia 
contrarium  argumentum  petit  principium.' 

4  See  Klee,  Dogmatik,  p.  5 1 1 :  '  Auch  das  kann  nicht  gesagt  werden,  daai 
die  menschliche  Natur,  wenn  sie  nicht  absolut  vollkommen  und  imperfecdbel 
ist,  dann  mit  Unwissenbeit  bebaftet  ist ;  denn  nicht-allwissend  ist  nicht  nn- 
wissend,  sonst  war  Adam  vor  seinem  Falle  schon,  und  sind  die  Engel  vnd 
Heiligen  in  ihrer  Glorie  immerfort  in  der  Unwissenbeit.  Unwissei^ieit  ist 
Negation  des  nothwendigen  und  ziemenden  Wissens,  und  solche  ist  in  der 
Menschheit  Christi  nicht,  in  welcbe  die  ibr  verbundene  Gottheit  alles  an 
ibrem  Berufe  geborige  und  durch  sie  alles  zum  Heile  der  Mensdiheit  ge- 
horige  tiberstromte.  Darum  war  auch  die  Steigerung  der  Wissenachaft  der 
Menschheit  keine  Erlosung  derselben,  und  fallt  der  Binwand,  dass,  wenn  die 
Menschheit  etwas  nicfat  gewusst  hatte,  sie  eine  erlosungsbedfliftige  gewesen 
wi&re,  was  doch  nicht  angenommen  werden  kdnne,  weg.' 

-         ^^.  [lbot. 
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revealed  to  Him  by  the  senses,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  sense. 
Thus  He  knows  the  exact  coin  which  will  be  found  in  the  mouth 
of  the  first  fish  which  B^is  apostle  will  presently  take'^.  He 
bases  His  discourse  on  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  on 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  secret  communings  in  which  His 
conscience-stricken  disciples  had  indulged  on  the  road  to  Caper- 
naum».  He  gives  particular  instructions  to  the  two  disciples 
as  to  the  finding  of  the  ass  on  which  He  will  make  His  entry 
into  Jerusalem  t.  He  is  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  secret  plot- 
tings  of  the  traitor,  although  no  human  informant  had  disclosed 
them^.  Nor  is  this  knowledge  superuaturally  communicated  at 
the  moment ;  it  is  the  result  of  an  actual  supra-sensuous  sight 
of  that  which  He  describes.  'Before  that  Philip  called  thee*' 
He  says  to  Nathanael, '  when  thou  wast  under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw 
thee^.'  Do  you  compare  this  to  the  knowledge  of  secrets 
ascribed  to  ElishaJ,  to  Daniel",  to  St.  Peter*  %  In  these  in- 
stances, as  eminently  in  that  of  Daniel,  the  secret  was  revealed 
to  the  soul  of  the  prophet  or  apostle.  In  the  case  of  Christ  we 
hear  of  no  such  revelation  ;  He  speaks  of  the  things  of  heaven 
with  a  calm  familiarity,  which  is  natural  to  One  Who  knows 
them  as  beholding  them  '  in  Himself^.' 

Indeed,  our  Lord's  knowledge  embraced  two  districts,  each 
of  which  really  lies  open  only  to  the  Eye  of  the  Most  High. 
We  will  not  dwell  on  His  knowledge  of  the  unsuspected  future, 
a  knowledge  inherent  in  Him,  as  it  was  imparted  to  those 
prophets  in  whom  His  Spirit  had  dwelt.  We  will  not  insist  on 
His  knowledge  of  a  strictly  contingent  futurity,  such  as  is 
involved  in  His  positive  assertion  that  Tyre  and  Sidon  would 
have  repented  of  their  sins,  t/'they  had  enjoyed  the  opportunities 
of  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  ^  \  although  such  knowledge  as  this, 
considering  the  vast  survey  of  motives  aud  circumstances  which 
it  implies,  inust  be  strictly  proper  to  God  alone.  But  He  knew 
the  secret  heart  of  man,  and  He  knew  the  hidden  thought  and 
purpose  of  the  Most  High  God.  Such  a  'discemer'  was  He 
*  of  the  thoughts  and  intents'  of  human  hearts d,  so  truly  did  His 
Apocalyptic  title,  the  '  Searcher  of  the  reins  and  hearts  V  belong 

»  St.  Matt.  xvii.  27. 

■  St.  Luke  ix.  47 :  V^h»¥  fhv  ZiaXoyurfjAw  rris  Kopitas  airrCy, 
«  St.  Matt.  zzi.  2 ;  St.  Mark  xi.  a  ;  St.  Luke  zix.  30. 

■  St.  John  xiii.  ii.  *  Ibid.  i.  49.  r  1  Kings  ti.  9,  3a. 

>  Dan.  ii.  19.  *  Acts  y%  3.  ^  St.  John  vi.  61 :  ^  ^vry. 

«  St.  Matt.  xi.  31. 

^  Heb.  iv.  I  a  :  Kpirimhs  ivOvftiifftmp  Jcal  ipvot&v  KopHtas. 
•  Rev.  iL  aj.    The  message  from  Jesus  to  each  of  the  aD^ds  ^  the  seven 
VIII]  Hh  "  ^^^ 
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to  Him  in  the  days  of  His  historical  manifestation,  that  *■  He 
needed  not  that  any  should  testify  to  Him  of  men,  for  He  knew 
what  was  in  man'/  This  was  not  a  result  of  His  taking  careful 
note  of  peculiarities  of  action  and  character  manifested  to  the 
eye  by  those  around  Him,  but  of  His  '  perceiying  in  His  Spirit' 
and  *  knowing  in  Himself  s'  the  unuttered  reaaonings  and  voli- 
tions which  were  taking  shape,  moment  by  moment,  within  the 
secret  souls  of  men,  just  as  clearly  as  He  saw  physical  facts  not 
ordinarily  appreciated  except  by  sensuous  perception.  This  was 
the  conviction  of  His  apostle.  'We  are  sure,'  they  said,  'that 
Thou  knowest  all  thin^i>.'  'Lord,  Thou  knowest  all  things,* 
cries  St.  Peter,  *  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee».'  Yet  mora, 
in  the  Eternal  Father  Jesus  encounters  no  impenetrable  mys- 
teries ;  for  Jesus  no  clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  Him, 
nor  is  His  way  in  the  sea,  nor  His  patii  in  the  deep  waters,  nor 
His  footsteps  unknown.  On  the  contraiy,  our  Lord  reciprocates 
the  Father*s  knowledge  of  Himself  by  an  equivalent  knowledge 
of  the  Father.  '  As  tlie  Father  knoweth  Sie,  even  so  know  I 
the  Father  k'  <No  man  knoweth  Who  the  Son  is,  but  Uie 
Father  ;  and  Who  the  Father  is,  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom 
the  Son  will  reveal  Him  l'  Even  if  our  Lord  should  be  speak- 
ing, in  this  passage,  primarily  at  least,  of  His  Divine  omniscience, 
He  is  also  plainly  speaking  of  a  knowledge  infused  into  and 
possessed  by  His  Human  Soul,  and  thus  His  words  supply  the 
true  foil  to  His  statement  respecting  the  day  of  judgment  If 
that  statement  be  construed  literally,  it  manifestly  describes,  not 
the  normal  condition  of  His  Human  Intelligence,  but  an  excep- 
tional restriction.  For  the  Gospel  history  implies  that  the 
knowledge  infused  into  the  Human  Soul  of  Jesus  was  ordinarily 
and  practically  equivalent  to  omniscience.  '  We  may  conjecture,* 
says  Hooker,  'how  the  powers  of  that  Soul  are  illuminated, 
Which,  being  so  inward  unto  Qod,  cannot  choose  but  be  privy 
unto  all  things  which  God  worketh,  and  must  therefore  of 
necessity  be  endued  with  knowledge  so  far  forth  universal, 
though  not  with  infinite  knowledge  peculiar  to  Deity  Itself  >°.' 
St.  Paul's  assertion  that '  in  Christ  are  hidden  all  the  treasures 

Churches  begins  with  the  word  o78a,  as  if  in  order  to  remind  these  bishops 
of  His  soul-penetratiog  omniscience. 

f  St.  John  ii  25  :  oh  xp^itxit  ^Tx^w  Iv'a  r\s  fiafnvp^<rp  mpi  rov  &r0jp^vov* 
a&r^f  7^  iyivMffKf  rl  ^v  iv  T91  iyeptev^,  K  St.  Mark  ii.  8 ;  v.  30. 

^  St.  John  zvi.  30  :  pvv  ot^ofitp  thi  olHas  wdtntt, 

>  Ibid.  xxi.  17  :  K^i«,  <rh  irdma  oJ^s'  ah  ytp^KUs  9ri  ^lAdS  m. 

*  Ibid.  X.  15.  >  St.  Luke  x.  3j.  «  EccL  PoL  v.  54.  f. 
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of  wisdom  and  knowledge  °/  may  practically  be  understood  of 
Christ's  earthly  life,  no  less  than  of  His  life  of  glory.  K  then  His 
Human  Intellect,  flooded  as  it  was  by  the  infusion  of  boundless 
light  streaming  from  His  Deity,  was  denied,  at  a  particular 
time,  knowledge  of  the  date  of  a  particular  future  event,  this 
•may  well  be  compared  with  that  deprivation  of  the  consolations 
of  Deity,  to  which  His  Human  Affections  and  Will  were 
exposed  when  He  hung  dying  on  the  Cross.  If '  the  Divine 
Wisdom,'  as  Bishop  Bull  has  said,  *■  impressed  its  effects  upon 
the  Human  Soul  of  Christ  fro  t^mporum  rcUione,  in  the  degree 
required  by  particular  occasions  or  emergencies  <>,'  this  would  be 
only  one  application  of  the  principle  recognised  by  St  Irenseus 
and  Theodoret,  and  rendered  familiar  to  many  of  us  in  the 
language  of  Hooker.  '  As  the  parts,  degrees,  and  offices  of  that 
mystical  administration  did  require,  which  He  voluntarily 
undertook,  the  beams  of  Deity  did  in  operation  always  accord- 
ingly restrain  or  enlarge  themselves  p.'  We  may  not  attempt 
rashly  to  specify  the  exact  motive  which  may  have  determined 
our  Lord  to  deny  to  His  Human  Soul  at  one  particular  date 
the  point  of  knowledge  here  in  question  ;  although  we  may 
presume  generally  that  it  was  a  part  of  that  condescending  love 
which  led  Him  to  become  *  in  all  things  like  unto  His  brethren.' 
That  He  was  ever  completely  ignorant  of  aught  else,  or  that  He 
was  ignorant  on  this  point  at  any  other  time,  are  inferences  for 
which  we  have  no  warrant,  and  which  we  make  at  our  peril. 

But  it  is  not  on  this  account  alone  that  our  Lord's  Human 
ignorance  of  the  day  of  judgment,  if  admitted,  cannot  be  made 
the  premiss  of  an  argument  intended  to  destroy  His  authority, 
when  He  sanctions  the  Mosaic  authorship  and  historical  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Pentateuch.  That  argument  involves  a  con- 
fusion between  limitation  of  knowledge  and  liability  to  error ; 
whereas,  plainly  enough,  a  limitation  of  knowledge  is  one  thing, 
and  fallibility  is  another.      St.  Paul  says  that  'we  know  in 


B  Col.  ii.  3 :  4y  f  tlai  vdrrts  d  Oncavpol  r^s  co^lat  Koi  rris  yv^tats 

•  Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  iL  5,  8 :  'Qaippedivinun  Sapientiam  menti  hnnianae 
Cfaristi  effectus  snos  impresaisse  pro  temporum  ratione,  Christumque,  qii& 
Homo  fiiit,  vpoic^if^oi  iro^if,  profedsse  sapientift  (Luc.  ii.  53)  adeoque  pro 
tempore  sax  &iro<rroA^f,  quo  istA  8cienti&  opus  non  habebat  (this  seems  to 
hint  at  more  than  anything  which  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  warrants) 
diem  judicii  universalis  ignorare  potuisse,  nemini  sano  absurdum  videbitur.' 

P  Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  54.  6.  See  Mr.  Keble^s  references  from  Theodoret 
(Dial.  iii.  t.  4,  pars.  i.  232;  and  St.  Iren,  Hser.  iiL  c.  19.  3.  oalp 
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part<i,'  and  that '  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly i"/  Yet  St.  Paul 
is  so  certain  of  the  truth  of  that  which  he  teaches,  as  to  exclaim, 
*  If  we  or  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  any  other  Gospel  to  you 
than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  he 
accursed^'  St.  Paul  clearly  believed  in  his  own  infallibility  as 
a  teacher  of  religious  truth  ;  and  the  Church  of  Christ  has  ever 
since  regarded  his  Epistles  as  part  of  an  infallible  literature. 
But  it  is  equally  clear  that  St.  Paul  believed  his  knowledge  of 
religious  truth  to  he  limited.  Infallibility  does  not  imply  omni- 
science, any  more  than  limited  knowledge  implies  error.  Infal- 
libility may  be  conferred  on  a  human  teacher  with  very  limited 
knowledge,  by  a  special  endowment  preserving  him  from  error. 
When  we  say  that  a  teacher  is  infallible,  we  do  not  mean  that  his 
knowledge  is  encyclopsedaic,  but  merely  that,  when  he  does 
teach,  he  is  incapable  of  propounding  as  truth  that  which,  in 
point  of  fact,  is  not  true^. 

Now  the  argument  in  question  assumes  that  Christ  our  Lord, 
when  teaching  religious  truth,  was  not  merely  fallible,  but 
actually  in  serious  error.  K  indeed  our  Lord  had  believed 
Himself  to  be  ignorant  of  the  authorship  or  true  character  of 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  we  may  presume  that  He  would  not 
have  fallen  below  the  natural  level  of  ordinary  heathen  honesty, 
by  speaking  with  authority  upon  a  subject  with  which  He  was 
consciously  unacquainted.  It  is  admitted  that  He  spoke  as 
believing  Himself  to  be  teaching  truth.  But  was  He,  in  point 
of  fact,  vjot  teaching  truth  ?  Was  that  which  He  believed  to  be 
knowledge  nothing  better  than  a  servile  echo  of  contemporary 
ignorance?  Was  His  knowledge  really  limited  on  a  subject- 
matter,  where  He  was  Himself  unsuspicious  of  the  existence  of 
a  limitation  ?    Was  He  then  not  merely  deficient  in  information, 


4  I  Cor.  xiii.  9 :  Ik  tUpovt  yhp  yin&iTKOfttp. 

'  Ibid.  ver.  1 2  :  fi\ivoftw  yhp  ipri  81'  i(r&wrpov  i¥  olptytuen, 

■  Gal.  i.  8,  9. 

^  C£  Bishop  H.  Browne,  Pentateuch  and  Elohistic  Fsalins,  p.  13 :  ■  Igno- 
rance does  not  of  necessity  involve  error.  Of  coarse  in  our  present  state  of 
heing,  and  with  our  propensity  to  lean  on  our  wisdom,  ignorance  is  extremely 
likely  to  lead  to  error.  But  ignorance  is  not  error :  and  there  is  not  one 
word  in  the  Bible  which  could  lead  us  to  suppose  that  />ar  blessed  Lord  was 
liable  to  error  in  any  sense  of  the  word  or  in  any  department  of  knowledge. 
I  do  not  say  that  we  have  any  distinct  statements  to  the  onntrwy,  but  there 
is  nothing  like  a  hint  that  there  was  such  a  liability :  whereaa  His  other 
human  infirmities,  weakness,  weariness,  sorrow,  fear,  suffering,  temptatifin, 
ignorance,  all  these  are  put  forward  prominently,  and  many  of  them  fre- 
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but  fallible ;  not  merely  fallible,  but  actually  in  error  1  and  has 
it  been  reserved  for  the  criticism  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
set  Him  right  ?  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  our  Lord's  state- 
ment respecting  the  day  of  judgment  will  not  avail  to  sustain  a 
deduction  which  supposes,  not  an  admitted  limitation  of  know- 
ledge, but  an  unsuspected  self-deception  of  a  character  and 
extent  which,  in  the  case  of  a  purely  human  teacher,  would  be 
altogether  destructive  of  any  serious  claim  to  teach  substantial 
truths 

Nor  is  this  alL  The  denial  of  our  Lord's  infallibility,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  has  come  before  us  of  late  years,  involves  an 
unfavourable  judgment,  not  merely  of  His  intellectual  claims, 
but  of  the  penetration  and  delicacy  of  His  moral  sense.  This  is 
the  more  observable  because  it  is  fatal  to  a  distinction  which 
has  been  projected,  between  our  Lord's  authority  as  a  teacher  of 
spiritual  or  moral  truth,  and  His  authority  when  dealing  with 
those  questions  which  enter  into  the  province  of  historical 
criticism.  If  in  the  latter  sphere  He  is  said  to  have  been  liable 
and  subject  to  error,  in  the  former,  we  are  sometimes  told.  His 
instinct  was  invariably  unerring.  But  is  this  the  case,  if  our 
Lord  was  really  deceived  in  His  estimate  of  the  Book  of  Deuter- 
onomy, and  if  further  the  account  of  the  origin  and  composition 
of  that  book  which  is  put  forward  by  His  censors  be  accepted  as 
satisfactory  ?  Our  Lord  quotes  Deuteronomy  as  a  work  of  the 
highest  authority  on  the  subject  of  man's  relations  and  duties 
to  God'.  Tet  we  are  assured  that  in  point  of  fact  this  book 
was  nothing  better  than  a  pious  forgery  of  the  age  of  Jeremiah, 
if  indeed  it  was  not  a  work  of  that  prophet,  in  which  he  em- 
ployed the  name  and  authority  of  Moses  as  a  restraint  upon  the 
increasing  polytheism  of  the  later  years  of  king  Josiohy.     That 


*  If  a  human  teacher  were  to  decline  to  speak  on  a  given  subject,  by  say- 
ing that  he  did  not  know  enough  about  it,  this  would  not  be  a  reason  for 
diabelieving  him  when  he  proceeded  to  speak  confidently  on  a  totally  dis- 
tinct subject,  thereby  at  least  implying  that  he  did  know  enough  to  warrant 
his  speaking.  On  the  contrary,  his  silence  in  the  one  case  would  be  a 
reason  for  trusting  his  statements  in  the  other.  The  argument  which  is 
under  consideration  in  the  text  would  have  been  really  sound,  if  our  Saviour 
had  fixed  the  date  of  the  day  of  judgment,  and  the  event  had  shewn  Him 
to  have  been  mistaken. 

«  St  Matt.  iv.  4,  Deut.  viii.  3  ;  St.  Matt.  iv.  7,  Deut.  vi.  16  ;  St.  Matt, 
iv.  10,  Deut.  vi.  13,  and  x.  20. 

1  Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  ii.  p.  427:  'Supposing  (to  fix  our  ideas) 
that  Jeremiah  really  wrote  the  book,  we  must  not  forget  that  he  was  a  ^ 
prophet,  and,  as  such,  habituaDy  disposed  to  regard  all  the  special  impul^- 
VIIl] 
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hypothesis  has  been  discussed  elsewhere  and  bj  others  on  its 
own  critical  merits.  Here  it  may  suffice  to  observe,  that  if  it 
could  have  been  seriously  entertained  it  would  involve  our  Lord 
in  something  more  than  intellectual  fallibility.  If  Deuter- 
onomy is  indeed  a  forgery,  Jesus  Christ  was  not  merely  ignorant 
of  a  fact  of  literary  history.  His  moral  perceptions  were  at 
fault.  They  were  not  sufficiently  fine  to  miss  the  consistency, 
the  ring  of  truth,  in  a  document  which  professed  to  have  come 
from  the  great  Lawgiver  with  a  Divine  authority;  while,  ac- 
cording to  modem  writers,  it  was  only  the  *  pious'  fiction  of  a 
later  age,  and  its  falsehood  had  only  not  been  adnutted  by  its 
author,  lest  its  'effect'  should  be  counteracted *. 

When,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  the  pseudo- 
Isidorian  decretals  were  first  brought  from  beyond  the  Alps  to 

of  his  mind  to  religions  activity  as  direct  inspirations  from  the  Dhine  Sonne 
of  Truth.  To  ns,  with  our  inductive  training  and  scientific  habits  of  mind, 
the  correct  statement  otf<ict$  appears  of  the  first  necessity ;  and  consciously 
to  misstate  them,  or  to  state  as  fact  what  we  do  not  know  or  believe  from 
external  testimony  to  be  fact,  is  a  crime  against  truth.  But  to  a  man  who 
believed  himself  to  be  in  immediate  communication  with  the  Source  of  all 
Truth,  this  condition  must  have  been  reversed.  The  inner  voice,  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  voice  of  the  Divine  Teacher,  would  become  all-powerful — 
would  silence  at  once  all  doubts  and  questionings.  What  it  ordered  him  to 
do,  he  would  do  without  hesitation,  as  by  direct  command  of  God,  and  all 
considerations  as  to  morality  or  immorality  would  either  not  be  entertained 
at  all,  or  would  only  take  the  form  of  misgivings  as  to  whether^  poadbly,  in 
any  particular  case,  the  command  itself  was  really  Divine. 

'Let  us  imagine,  then,  that  Jeremiah,  or  any  other  contemporary  seer, 
meditating  upon  the  condition  of  his  country,  and  the  means  of  weaning  his 
people  from  idolatry,  became  possessed  with  the  idea  of  writing  to  them  an 
address,  as  in  the  name  of  Moses,  of  the  kind  which  we  have  just  been  con- 
sidering, in  which  the  laws  ascribed  to  him,  and  handed  down  from  an  earlier 
age,  which  were  now  in  many  respects  unsuitable,  should  be  adapted  to  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  re-enforoed  with  solemn  pronbetiral 
utterances.  This  thought,  we  may  believe,  would  take  in  the  prophetrs  mind 
the  form  of  a  Divine  command.  All  question  of  deception  or  fraus  pia  would 
vanish.' 

■  Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  ii.  p.  429 ;  '  Perhaps,  at  firsts  it  was 
felt  to  be  difficult  or  undesirable  to  say  or  do  anything  which  might  act  as  a 
check  upon  the  zeal  and  energy  which  the  king  himself  ezhibiied,  and  in 
which,  as  it  seems,  he  was  generally  supported  by  the  people,  in  putting 
down  by  force  the  gross  idolatries  which  abounded  in  his  kingdom.  That  im- 
pulsive effort,  which  followed  immediately  the  reading  of  the  **  Book,'*  might 
have  been  arrested,  if  he  had  been  told  at  once  the  true  origin  of  those  awful 
words  which  had  made  so  Strong  an  impression  on  him.  They  were  not  less 
awful,  indeed,  or  less  true,  because  uttered  in  the  name  of  Moses  by  snch  a 
prophet  as  Jeremiah.  But  still  it  is  obvious  that  their  effed  was  lik^y  to  he 
greatly  intensified  under  the  idea  that  they  wereJ^^UuiiUtcrancea  of  Jfosti 
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Rome>  they  were  almoet  immediatelj  cited  bj  Nicholas  I.  in 
reply  to  an  appeal  of  Hincmar  of  Eheims,  in  order  to  justify 
and  extend  the  then  advancing  claims  of  the  Boman  Chairs 
We  must  then  either  suppose  that  this  Pope  was  really  incapable 
of  detecting  a  forgery,  which  no  Boman  Catholic  writer  would 
now  think  of  defending^,  or  else  we  must  imagine  that,  in  order 
to  advance  an  immediate  ecclesiastical  object,  he  could  con- 
descend to  quote  a  document  which  he  knew  to  have  been 
recently  forged,  as  if  it  had  been  of  andent  and  undoubted 
authority.  The  former  supposition  is  undoubtedly  most  wel- 
come to  the  common  sense  of  Christian  charity;  but  it  is  of 
course  fatal  to  any  belief  in  the  personal  infallibility  of  Pope 
Nicholas  I.  A  like  dilemma  awaits  us  in  the  Gospel  history,  if 
those  unhappy  theories  respecting  the  Pentateuch  to  which  I 
have  alluded  are  seriously  adopted.  Before  us  is  no  mere 
question  as  to  whether  Christ's  knowledge  was  or  was  not 
limited  ;  the  question  is,  whether  as  a  matter  of  &ct  He  taught 
or  implied  the  truth  of  that  which  is  not  true,  and  which  a  finer 
moral  sense  than  His  might  have  seen  to  be  false.  The  question 
is  plainly,  whether  He  was  a  trustworthy  teacher  of  religious  no 
less  than  of  historical  truth.  The  attempted  distinction  between 
a  critical  judgment  of  historical  or  philolc^cal  facta,  and  a  moral 
judgment  of  strictly  spiritual  and  moral  truths,  is  inapplicable 
to  a  case  in  which  the  moral  judgment  is  no  less  involved  than 
the  intellectual ;  and  we  have  really  to  choose  between  the  in- 
fedlibility,  moral  no  less  than  intellectual,  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  conjectural  speculations  of  critics, 
of  whatever  degree  of  critical  eminence,  on  the  other. 

Indeed,  as  bearing  upon  this  vaunted  distinction  between 
spiritual  truth,  in  which  our  Lord  is  still,  it  seems,  to  be  an 
authority,  and  historical  truth,  in  which  His  authority  is  to  be 
set  aside,  we  have  words  of  His  Own  which  prove  how  truly  He 
made  the  acceptance  of  the  lower  portions  of  His  teaching  a  pre- 
liminary to  belief  in  the  higher.  '  If  I  have  told  you  earthly 
things,  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye  believe  if  I  tell  you  of 
heavenly  things <^f'  How  indeed)  If,  when  He  sets  the  seal 
of  His  authority  upon  the  writings  of  Moses  as  a  whole,  and 
upon  the  most  miraculous  incidents  which  they  relate  in  detail, 
He  is  really  only  the  uneducated  Jew  who  ignorantly  repeats 

*  Dean  Mflman^  History  of  Latin  Christianitj,  yoL  ii.  p.  379. 

b  Compare  Walter,  Lehrbach  des  Kirchenrechts,  pp.  ao6-aio.  ^ 

•  St.  John  iiL  la.  ^^ .  _ ., Ogle 
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and  reflects  the  prejudice  of  a  barbarous  age ;  how  shall  we  be 
sure  that  when  He  reveals  the  Character  of  God,  or  the  precepts 
of  the  new  life,  or  the  reality  and  nature  of  the  endless  world. 
He  is  really  trustworthy — ^trustworthy  as  an  Authority  to  whom 
we  are  prepared  to  cling  in  life  and  in  death)  Tou  say  tiiat 
here  your  conscience  ratifies  His  teaching, — ^that  the '  enthusiasm 
of  humanity'  which  is  in  you  sets  its  seal  upon  this  higher 
teaching  of  the  Eedeemer  of  men.  Is  then  your  conscience  in 
very  truth  the  ultimate  and  only  teacher  f  Have  you  anticipated, 
and  might  you  dispense  with,  the  teaching  of  Christ)  And 
what  if  your  conscience,  as  is  surely  not  impossible,  has  itself 
been  warped  or  misled  1  What  if,  in  surveying  even  the  moral 
matter  of  His  teaching,  you  still  assume  to  exercise  a  '  verifying 
£Ebculty,'  and  object  to  this  precept  as  ascetic,  and  to  that 
command  as  exacting,  and  to  yonder  most  merciful  revelation  of 
an  endless  woe  as  *  Tartarology  ! '  Alas  !  brethren,  experience 
proves  it,  the  descent  into  the  Avemus  of  unbelief  is  only  too 
easy.  There  are  broad  highways  in  the  life  of  £uth,  just  as  in 
the  life  of  morality,  which  a  man  cannot  leave  without  certain 
risk  of  losing  his  way  in  a  trackless  wilderness.  To  deny  our 
Lord's  infallibility,  on  the  precarious  ground  of  a  single  known 
limitation  of  knowledge  in  His  human  intellect,  is  not  merely  an 
inconsequence,  it  is  inconsistent  with  any  serious  belief  in  His 
real  Divinity.  The  common  sense  of  faith  assures  us  that  if 
Christ  is  really  Divine,  His  infallibility  follows  as  a  thing  of 
course.  The  man  who  sincerely  believes  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
Qod  will  not  doubt  that  His  every  word  standeth  sure,  and  that 
whatever  has  been  sealed  and  sanctioned  by  His  supreme 
authority  is  independent  of,  and  unassailable  by,  the  &llible 
judgment  of  His  creatures  respecting  it. 

{ti)  If  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  implies  that  as  a 
teacher  of  truth  He  is  infallible,  it  also  illuminates  His  suffering 
death  upon  the  Cross  with  an  extraordinary  significance. 

The  degrees  of  importance  which  are  attributed  to  the  several 
events  and  stages  of  our  Lord's  Life  on  earth,  will  naturally  vary 
with  the  variations  of  belief  respecting  His  Person.  With  the 
Humanitarian,  for  instance,  the  dominant,  almost  the  exclusive, 
interest  will  be  found  to  centre  in  Christ's  Ministry,  as  affording 
the  largest  illustrations  of  His  Human  Character  and  of  His 
moral  teaching.  The  mysteries  which  surround  His  entrance 
into  and  His  departure  from  our  human  world,  will  have  been 
thrown  into  the  background  as  belonging  to  questions  of  a  very 
inferior  degree  of  importance,  or  possibly,  as  at  b^t  serving  to 
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illusiarate  the  legendary  creativeness  of  a  subeequent  age.  Per- 
haps a  oertain  historical  and  chronological  valne  will  still  be 
allowed  to  attach  to  Christ's  Birth.  Perhaps,  if  His  Resurrection 
be  admitted  to  have  been  a  matter  of  historical  occurrence,  a  high 
evidential  significance  will  continue  to  be  assigned  to  it,  such 
as  was  recognised  bj  Priestley  and  by  all  Socinians  of  the  last 
generation.  And  to  a  Humanitarian,  the  interest  of  Christ's 
Death  will  be  of  a  yet  higher  kind.  For  Christ's  Death  enters 
into  His  moral  Self-manifestation ;  it  is  the  heroic  climax  of  His 
devotion  to  truth ;  it  is  the  surest  seal  which  a  teacher  can  set 
upon  his  doctrine.  Thus  a  Humanitarian  will  admit  that  the 
dying  Christ  saves  the  world  by  enriching  its  stock  of  moral  life, 
by  setting  before  the  eyes  of  men,  for  all  future  time,  the 
example  of  a  transcendent  sacrifice  of  self.  But  in  the  bare 
fact  that  Jesus  died,  Humanitarianism  sees  no  mystery  beyond 
that  which  attaches  to  the  death  of  auy  ordinary  man.  The 
Crucifixion  is  simply  regarded  as  a  practical  appendix  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  And  thus  to  the  Socinian  pilgrim,  the 
mountain  of  the  beatitudes  and  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
will  always  and  naturally  appear  more  worthy  of  reverence  and 
attention,  than  the  spot  on  which  Mary  brought  her  Son  into  the 
world,  or  than  the  hill  on  which  Jesus  died. 

Far  otherwise  must  it  ever  be  with  a  sincere  believer  in  our 
Saviour's  Qodhead.  Not  that  he  can  be  insensible  to  the  com- 
manding moral  interest  which  the  Life  and  teaching  of  the 
Perfect  Man  ever  rouses  in  the  heai-t  of  Christians.  That  Life 
and  that  teaching  have  indeed  for  him  a  meaning  into  which  the 
Humanitarian  cannot  enter ;  since  the  believer  knows  that  it  is 
God  Who  lives  and  speaks  in  Jesus.  But  contemplating  Jesus 
as  the  Incarnate  Gk)d,  he  is  necessarily  attracted  by  those  points 
in  our  Lord's  earthly  Life,  at  which  the  contrast  is  most  vividly 
marked  between  His  Divine  and  Eternal  Nature  and  His  state 
of  humiliation  as  Man. 

This  attraction  is  reflected  in  the  believer's  religious  thought, 
in  his  devotions,  in  the  instinctive  attitude  of  his  interest  towards 
the  Life  of  Jesus.  The  creed  expresses  the  thought  of  the  whole 
company  of  the  faithful.  After  stating  that  the  Only-begotten 
Son,  consubstantial  with  the  Father,  for  us  men  and  for  our 
salvation  came  down  from  heaven  and  was  made  Man,  the  creed 
proceeds  to  speak  of  His  Crucifixion,  Sufierings,  Burial,  Resur- 
rection, and  Ascension.  The  creed  makes  no  allusion  to  His 
example,  or  to  the  nature  and  contents  of  His  doctrine.  In  an 
analogous  sense  the  Litany  gives  utterance  to  the  devotion  of  the 
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collective  Church.  In  the  Litany,  Jesus,  our  ^Gbod  Lord,'  is 
entreated  to  deliver  us  'by'  the  successive  mTsteriea  of  His 
earthly  Self-manifestation.  Dependent  on  the  mystery  of  His 
holy  Incarnation  are  His  'holy  Nativity  and  Circumcision,' 
His  'Baptism,  Fasting,  and  Temptation,'  His  'Agony  and 
Bloody  Sweat,'  His  'Cross  and  Passion,'  Hla  'precious  Death 
and  Burial,'  His  'glorious  Resurrection  and  Ascension.'  Here 
again  there  is  no  reference  to  His  sinless  example^  or  to  His 
words  of  power.  Why  \&  thb  %  Is  it  not  because  the  thought 
of  the  Church  centres  most  persistently  upon  the  Peison  of 
Jesus?  His  teaching  and  His  example,  although  they  pre- 
suppose His  Divinity,  yet  in  many  ways  i^peal  to  us  indepen- 
dently of  it.  But  the  significance  of  His  birth  into  the  world, 
of  His  varied  sufferings,  of  His  death,  of  His  rising  from  the 
tomb,  and  of  His  ascent  to  heaven,  resides  chiefly,  if  not  al- 
together, in  the  fact  that  His  Person  is  Divine.  That  truth 
illuminates  these  features  of  His  earthly  Self-manifestation, 
which  else  might  be  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  moral  beauty 
of  His  example  or  of  His  doctrine.  The  birth  and  death  of  a 
mere  man,  and  even  the  resurrection  and  glorification  of  a  mere 
man,  would  only  be  the  accessories  of  a  higher  interest  centring 
in  the  range  and  influence  of  his  ideas^  in  the  force  and  con- 
sistency of  his  conduct,  in  the  whole  bearing  of  his  moral  and 
intellectual  action  upon  the  men  of  his  time.  But  when  He 
Who  is  bom.  Who  suflers^  Who  dies,  Who  rises  and  ascends,  is 
known  to  be  personally  and  literally  God,  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  interest  of  thought  and  devotion  should  take  a  direction  in 
which  the  'mystery  of  godliness'  is  most  directly  and  urgently 
felt  Christian  devotion  necessarily  hovers  around  those  critical 
tumii^-points  in  the  Self-manifestation  of  the  Infinite  and  Al- 
mighty Being,  at  which  His  gracious  and  inmieasurable  Self- 
humiliation  most  powerfully  illustrates  His  boundless  love,  by 
the  contrast  which  it  yields  to  the  majesty  of  His  Divine  and 
Eternal  Person.  No  one  would  care  for  the  birthplace  or  grave 
of  the  philosopher,  when  he  could  visit  the  scene  of  his  in- 
tellectual vict<»ries ;  but  the  Christian  pilgrim,  in  all  ages  of  tlM 
Church,  is  less  riveted  by  the  lake-side  and  mountains  of  Qalilee^ 
than  by  those  sacred  sites,  where  his  God  and  Saviour  first 
drew  human  breath  and  where  He  poured  forth  Hb  Blood  upon 
the  Cross  of  shame. 

Let  us  imagine,  if  we  can,  that  our  Lord's  Hfe  had  been 
written,  not  by  the  blessed  Evangelists,  but  by  some  modem 
Socinian  or  Humanitarian  author.     Would  not  the^relative  pro- 
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portions  assigned  to  the  several  parts  of  His  life  have  been  very 
different  from  those  which  we  find  in  the  New  Testament  ?  We 
should  have  been  presented  with  an  analytical  exposition  of  the 
moral  greatness  of  Christ,  in  its  several  bearings  upon  the  individual 
and  social  life  of  man ;  and  His  teaching  would  have  been  in- 
sisted upon  as  altogether  eclipsing  in  importance  any  questions 
which  might  be  raised  as  to  His  'origin'  or  His  'place  in  the 
world  of  spirits.*  As  for  His  Death,  it  would  of  course  have 
been  introduced  as  the  natural  result  of  His  generous  conflict 
with  the  great  evils  and  corruptions  of  His  day.  But  this 
closing  episode  would  have  been  treated  hurriedly  and  with  re- 
serve. The  modem  writer  would  have  led  us  to  the  'foot  of 
Calvary.  There  he  would  have  left  us  to  our  imagination,  and 
all  that  followed  would  have  been  summarized  in  a  couple  of 
sentences.  The  modem  writer  would  have  avoided  all  semblance 
of  giving  prominence  to  the  'physical  aspects'  of  the  tragedy,  to 
the  successive  insults,  cmelties,  cries,  which  indicated  so  many 
distinct  phases  of  mental  or  bodily  agony  in  the  suflerer.  He 
would  have  argued  that  to  dwell  intently  on  these  things  was 
unnecessarily  harrowing  to  the  feelings,  and  moreover,  that  it 
might  distract  attention  from  the  general  moral  interest  to  which 
£he  Death  of  Jesus  was,  in  his  judgment,  only  subsidiary.  Clearly 
he  would  not  have  followed  in  the  track  of  the  Evangelists. 
For  the  four  Evangelists,  while  the  plan  and  materials  of  their 
several  narratives  present  many  points  of  difference,  yet  concur 
in  assigning  an  extraordinary  importance,  not  merely  to  the 
general  narrative  of  the  Passion,  but  to  its  minute  details.  This 
is  more  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  St.  Mari^  and  St.  Luke 
than  with  that  of  St.  Matthew ;  but  considering  the  scope  and 
drift  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  it  is  at  first  sight  most  remarkable  in 
St.  John.  For  instead  of  veiling  the  humiliations  of  the  Word 
Incarnate,  St.  John  regards  them  as  so  many  illustrations  of  His 
*  glory ;'  and,  indeed,  each  of  the  four  evangelical  narratives, 
however  condensed  may  be  its  eariier  portions,  expands  into  the 
minute  particularity  of  a  diary,  as  it  approaches  the  foot  of  the 
Cross. 

Now  this  concurrent  disposition  of  the  four  Evangelists  is 
eminently  suggestive.  It  implies  that  there  is  a  momentous 
interest  attaching,  not  merely  to  the  Death  of  Christ  as  a  whole, 
but  to  each  stage  and  feature  of  the  great  agony  in  detail.  It 
implies  that  this  interest  is  not  merely  moral  and  human,  but  of 
a  higher  and  distinct  kind.  The  moral  requirements  of  the 
history  would  have  been  satisfied,  had  we  been  compendiously 
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informed  that  Christ  died  at  last  in  attestation  of  the  moral 
truth  which  He  taught ;  but  this  detailed  enumeration  of  the 
successive  stages  and  shades  of  suffering,  both  physical  and 
mental,  leads  the  devout  Christian  insensibly  to  look  beneath 
the  varying  phases  of  protracted  aofony,  at  the  unruffled,  angust, 
eternal  Person  of  the  insulted  Sufferer;  and  thus  Christian 
thought  rests  with  more  and  more  of  anxious  intensity  upon 
the  possible  or  probable  results  of  an  event  so  stupendous  as 
the  Death  of  Christ 

Upon  such  a  problem,  human  reason,  left  to  itself,  could  shed 
no  light  whatever.  It  could  only  be  sure  of  this  : — ^that  much 
more  must  be  involved  in  the  Death  of  Christ  than  in  the  death 
of  the  best  of  men.  Had  Christ  been  merely  human,  greater 
love  among  men,  greater  enthusiasm  for  truth  as  truth,  greater 
devotion  to  the  sublimest  of  moral  teachings  and  to  the  Will  of 
the  Universal  Father,  greater  contempt  for  pleasure  when  plea- 
sure is  in  conflict  with  duty,  and  for  pain  when  pain  is  recom- 
mended by  conscience,  would  certainly  have  followed  upon  His 
Death.  These  effects  follow  in  var3ring  degrees  upon  every 
sincere  and  costly  act  of  human  self-renouncement ;  and  the 
moral  kingdom  of  God  is  a  vast  treasure-house  of  saintly  and 
living  memories,  in  which  the  highest  place  of  honour  is  for 
ever  assigned  to  those  who  exhibit  the  most  perfect  sacrifice  of 
self.  Nor,  most  assuredly,  is  any  the  least  and  lowest  act  of 
sacrifice  destined  to  perish :  it  thrills  on  in  its  undying  force 
through  the  ages ;  it  kindles,  first  in  one  and  then  in  another 
unit  of  the  vast  company  of  moral  beings,  a  new  devotion  to 
truth,  to  duty,  to  man,  to  God.  But  when  we  know  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  God,  we  are  prepared  to  hear  that  something  much 
more  stupendous  than  any  moral  impulse,  however  strong  and 
enduring,  must  have  resulted  from  His  Death — something  (as 
yet  we  know  not  what)  reaching  far  beyond  the  sphere  and  laws 
of  history,  beyond  the  world  of  sense  and  of  time,  of  natural 
moral  sequence,  and  of  those  ascertainable  or  hidden  influences 
which  pass  on  from  man  to  man  and  from  age  to  age. 

Nowhere  is  the  illuminative  force  of  Christ's  Divinity  more 
felt  than  here.  The  tremendous  premiss,  that  He  Who  died 
upon  the  Cross  is  truly  God,  when  seriously  and  firmly  believed, 
avails  to  carry  the  believer  forward  to  any  representation  of  the 
efficacy  of  His  Death  which  rests  upon  an  adequate  authority. 

*No  person,*  says  Hooker  d,  *was  bom  of  the  Virgin  but  the 
Son  of  God^  no  person  but  the  Son  of  God  baptized,  the  Son  of 
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Qod  condemned,  the  Son  of  Qod  and  no  other  person  crucified ; 
which  one  only  point  of  Christian  belief,  tk^  ir^Ue  worth  of  the 
Son  of  God,  is  the  very  ground  of  all  things  believed  concerning 
life  and  salvation  by  that  which  Christ  either  did  or  suffered 
as  man  in  our  behalf.'  *That,'  says  Bishop  Andrewes,  *  which 
setteth  the  high  price  upon  this  Sacrifice  is  this,  that  He  which 
offereth  it  to  God,  is  God«.'  'Marvel  not,'  says  St.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  *  if  the  whole  world  has  been  redeemed,  for  He  Who 
has  died  for  us  is  no  mere  man,  but  the  Only-begotten  Son  of 
God  ^'  *  Christ,'  says  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  *  would  not  have 
been  equivalent  [as  a  sacrifice]  for  the  whole  creation,  nor  would 
He  have  sufficed  to  redeem  the  world,  nor  have  laid  down  His 
life  by  way  of  a  price  for  it,  and  poured  forth  for  us  His  precious 
Blood,  if  He  be  not  really  the  Son,  and  Gk>d  of  God,  but  a 
creatures.' 

This,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  is  St.  Peter's  meaning  when 
he  says  that  we  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things,  as 
silver  and  gold,  but  with  the  precious  Blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a 
Lamb  without  blemish  and  immaculate^.  This  underlies  St. 
Paul's  contrast  between  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  and  the 
Blood  of  Christ  offering  Himself  without  spot  to  God  *.  This 
is  the  substance  of  St.  John^s  announcement  that  the  Blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  Gk)d  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin*. 
Apart  from  this  illuminating  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  of  Jesus 
Christ  crucified,  how  overstrained  and  exaggerated  are  the 
New  Testament  representations  of  the  effects  of  His  Death ! 

«  Second  Sermon  on  the  Passion.  For  other  references,  see  Rer.  W. 
Brighfs  Sermons  of  St.  Leo,  p.  89. 

f  Catech.  13.  a :  11^  daufxifys  ct  xitrftos  SAos  i\.vrp<&9n,  oh  yitp  ^r  Mptgwos 
y^iXhft  &XV  Tihs  6cov  fioyaytv^s  6  ^tpanroBrfiffKuy.  St.  Proclus,  Horn,  in 
Incarn.  c.  5 :  IS«i  roii^vv  ^voof  Bdrtpov,  ^  waaty  iwaxB^y^  rhy  iic  riis  KaraSiicfis 
Bdyaroy,  lireiS^  ired  wdyrts  liftapToy  fj  toioDtov  ZoOriyai  wp6s  hirrUioiny  rlfiTifAa, 
f  way  vinipx*  iutedwtJia  rtpbsirapalrriirty,  "AyBpmwos  fi^y  oiyff&acu  oIk  ^S^mito, 
6w4K9tTo  yip  T^  XP^*<  '''^^  afutprltis,  "AyytXos  i^oeyopdffaffBai  rify  hyBpwir^rrrra 
oIk  firxvcy*  iiir6pu  fhp  roio^ov  Kirrpov,  honrhy  oZy  6  ityatidprrtros  6co$  6whp 
r&y  iiiiapriiK6r»y  iiitoBaytty  &ipti\*y'  affrtj  ykp  iKtlwtro  fi6yri  rov  kwcov  ^  Ai^eri; . 
C.  6 :  &  Twv  fi9yii\»u  'wpayftdrwy !  &AAoir  iirpaytiartiaaro  rh  iJBdvaroy^  cAros 
yhp  ww^px*"  iBdyoTos,  roiovros  ykp  &\\os  kot*  olKovofilay  ofht  y4yoy€y,  oCre 
^y,  otht  iirrai  »(»Ti,  fj  fUvot  ix  rUs  napBiyou  rtx^tls  Ocw  Kol  iyBpttiros'  oIk 
ivnraXayrtiovffay  fUyoy  lfx»y  t^*'  a^iay  r^  nh^Qu  rwy  dvoSiirwr,  &AA&  xal 
wdtrcus  i^^(9  dwtpfxoviray.  C.  9 :  AyBpanros  ^lAos  awffax  ovk  firxvc,  6f0f 
yvfiyhs  vaB*iy  tf6ic  ii^vvaro.  rt  ohr;  abrbs  &y  ^ths  6  'E/i/AwovJ^A,  ytyoyty 
iyBptffxos,     (Labbe,  iii.  13  sq.) 

9  St.  Cyril  Alex,  de  Sanctft  TriniUte,  dial.  4,  torn.  y.  pp.  508.  509.  See 
too  Ad  Reginas,  L  a  7 ;  Labbe,  iii.  1 1  a.  '  i  St.  Pet.  i.  19. 
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He  has  redeemed  man  from  a  moral  and  spiritual  slavoyl; 
He  has  made  a  propitiation  for  our  Bin8i>^;  He  has  really  recon- 
ciled Qod  and  His  creatures  K  But  how  is  such  a  redemption 
possible,  unless  the  price  be  infinitely  costly  1  How  could  such 
a  propitiation  be  offered,  save  by  One  Whose  iutrinsic  worth 
might  tender  some  worthy  offering  from  a  boundless  Love  to  a 
perfect  Justice?  How  was  a  real  reconciliation  between  Gkxl 
and  His  creatures  to  be  effected,  unless  the  Beconciler  had 
some  natural  capacity  for  mediating,  unless  He  could  represent 
God  to  man  no  less  truly  than  man  to  God  %  How  could  He 
'exchange'  Divine  glory  for  human  misery,  or  raise  man  in 
his  misery  to  companionship  with  God,  unless  He  were  Him- 
self Divine  ?  Alas !  brethren,  if  Jesus  Christ  be  not  God,  the 
promises  of  redemption  to  which  penitent  and  dying  sinners 
cling  with  such  thankful  tenacity,  forthwith  dissolve  into  the 
evanescent  forms  of  Jewish  modes  of  thought,  and  unsubstantial 
misleading  metaphors.  If  Jesus  be  not  Grod,  we  stand  face  to 
face  in  the  New  Testament,  not  with  the  unsearchable  riches, 
the  boundless  mercy  of  a  Divine  Saviour,  able  '  to  save  to  the 
uttermost  those  that  come  unto  God  by  Him,*  but  only  with 
the  crude  and  clinging  prejudices  of  His  uneducated  or  semi- 
educated  followers.  But  if  it  be  certain  that  4n  this  was  mani- 
fested the  love  of  God  towards  us,  because  that  God  sent  His 
Only*begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through 
Him  o,'  then  the  disclosures  of  revelation  respecting  the  efficacy 
of  His  Death  do  not  appear  to  be  excessive.  Vast  as  is  the  con- 
clusion of  a  world  of  sinners  redeemed,  atoned  for,  reconciled,  the 
premiss  that  Jesus  Crucified  is  truly  Gk)d  more  than  warrants  it. 
And  the  accompaniments  of  the  Passion  are  such  as  might  have 
been  anticipated  by  the  faith  of  the  Church.  Why  those  darkened 
heavens?  Why  that  rent  veil  in  the  temple  1  Why  those  shattered 

I  *Kro\\rrpwtis  presupposes  the  slavery  of  hamanity,  firom  which  Christ 
our  Lord  redeems  us  by  the  K&rpov  of  His  precious  Blood.  St  Matt.  xz.  i8 ; 
I  Cor.  i.  30 ;  Eph.  i.  7,  14 ;  iv.  30.  The  idea  of  purchase  out  of  bondage  is 
vividly  expressed  by  the  verb  i^ayopAQiiVf  Gal.  iii.  13  ;  iv.  5. 

™  lXaaiJL6s  presupposes  the  unexpiated  sin  of  humanity,  for  which  Christ 
makes  a  propitiation,  x  St.  John  ii.  2;  iv.  to;  Heb.  ii.  17.  Our  Lord 
Himself  is  the  Buirta,  the  vpoaipopd  (Eph.  v.  1 ;  Heb.  x.  Ii) ;  He  is  the  wdsxa 
(i  Cor.  V.  7) ;  He  is  the  sacrificial  ifjuf6s  (St.  John  i.  29,  56;  i  St.  Peter  i. 
19);  He  is  the  slain  iipvUv  (Rev.  v.  6,  8,  la,  13  ;  vi.  l). 

«  KaraXXayfi  presupposes  the  existence  of  an  enmity  between  God  and 
man,  which  is  done  away  by  Christ's  *  exchanging^  His  glory  for  our  misery 
and  pain,  while  He  gives  us  His  glory.     Rom.  v.  10 ;  a  Cor.  v.  18,  19. 

®  I  St  John  iv.  9.  C^r>imn]( 
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rocks  1  Wbj  do  those  'bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept'  return 
from  the  realms  of  death  to  the  city  of  the  living?  Nature,  could 
she  speak,  would  answer  that  her  Lord  is  crucified.  But  her 
convulsive  homage  before  the  Cross  of  Christ  is  as  nothing  when 
compared  to  a  moral  miracle  of  which  the  only  sensible  symp- 
toms are  an  entreaty  and  a  promise,  uttered  alike  in  human 
words.  '  Not  when  Christ  raised  the  dead,  not  when  He  rebuked 
the  sea  and  the  winds,  not  when  He  expelled  the  devils, — but 
when  He  was  crucified,  pierced  with  the  nails,  insulted,  spit 
upon,  reproached,  reviled, — ^had  He  strength  to  change  the  evil 
deposition  of  the  robber,  to  draw  to  Himself  that  soul,  harder 
though  it  were  than  the  rocks  around,  and  to  honour  it  with  the 
promise,  'To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in  Paradise  p.'  That 
promise  was  a  revelation  of  the  depth  and  height  of  His  redemp- 
tive power ;  it  was  a  flash  of  His  Godhead,  illuminating  the  true 
meaning  of  His  humiliations  as  Man.  If  then  we  believe  Him 
to  be  Gkd,  we  bow  our  heads  before  His  Cross,  as  in  the  presence 
of  fathomless  mystery,  while  we  listen  to  His  fipostles  as  they 
unfold  the  results  of  His  Death.  If  we  are  perplexed  with  some 
difficulties  in  contemplating  these  results,  we  may  remember  that 
we  are  but  hovering  on  the  outskirts  of  a  vast  economy  of  mercy 
readying  far  away  beyond  our  furthest  sight,  and  that  the  seen  will 
one  day  be  explained  by  the  unseen.  But  at  least  no  magnitude  of 
redemptive  mercies  can  possibly  surprise  us,  when  the  Redeemer 
is  known  to  be  Divine ;  we  say  to  ourselves  with  St.  Paul,  '  If 
God  spared  not  His  Own  Son,  but  freely  gave  Him  up  for  us  all, 
how  ^all  He  not  with  Him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  %* 

(7)  As  our  Lord's  Divinity  is  the  truth  which  illuminates  and 
sustains  the  world-redeeming  virtue  of  His  death;  so  in  like 
manner  it  explains  and  justifies  the  power  of  the  Christian 
Sacraments,  as  actual  channels  of  supernatural  grace. 

To  those  who  deny  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  the  Sacraments 
are  naturally  nothing  more  than  '  badges  or  tokens'  of  social  co- 
operation 4.  The  one  Sacrament  is  only  '  a  sign  of  profession 
and  mark  of  difference,  whereby  Christian  men  are  discerned 
from  others  that  be  not  christened  >^.'  The  other  is  at  best  'only 
a  sign  of  the  love  that  Christians  ought  to  have  one  towards 
another".'  Thus  sacraments  are  viewed  as  altogether  human 
acts ;  God  gives  nothing  in  them ;  He  has  no  special  relation  to 

P  St  Chrysost.  De  Grace  et  Latrone,  Horn.  i.  §  2.  torn.  ii.  404. 
4  Art.  XXV.  condemns  this  Zwinglian  account  of  Sacraments  generally. 
'  Art.  XXVII.  condemns  this  Zwinglian  account  of  Baptism. 
'  *  Art.  XXVUI.  condemns  this  Zwinglian  account  of  the  Holj  Communion.* 
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them  y  Thej  are  regarded  as  purely  external  oeremonieB,  which 
may  possibly  suggest  certain  moral  ideas  by  recalling  the  memory 
of  a  Teacher  who  died  many  centuries  ago  ^.  They  help  to  save 
His  name  from  dying  out  among  men.  Thus  they  discharge  the 
functions  of  a  public  monument,  or  of  a  ribbon  or  medal  imply- 
ing membership  in  an  association,  or  of  an  anniversary  festival 
instituted  to  celebrate  the  name  of  some  departed  historical 
worthy.  It  cannot  be  said  that  in  point  of  effective  moral  power 
they  rise  to  the  level  of  a  good  statue  or  portrait;  since  a  merely 
outward  ceremonial  cannot  recal  character  and  suggest  moral 
sympathy  as  effectively  as  an  accurate  rendering  of  the  human 
countenance  in  stone,  or  colour,  or  the  lines  of  an  engraving. 
Rites,  with  a  function  so  purely  historical,  are  not  likely  to 
survive  any  serious  changes  in  human  feelings  and  associations. 
Men  gradually  determine  to  commemorate  the  object  of  their 
r^^rd  in  some  other  way,  which  may  perhaps  be  more  in  har- 
mony with  their  personal  tastes ;  they  do  not  admit  that  this 
particular  form  of  commemoration,  although  enjoined  by  the 
Author  of  Christianity,  binds  their  consciences  with  the  force  of 
any  moral  obligation ;  they  end  by  deciding  that  it  is  just  as  well 
to  neglect  such  commemorations  altogether. 

If  the  Socinian  and  Zwinglian  estimate  of  the  Sacraments  had 
been  that  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  Sacraments  would  long 
ago  have  been  abandoned  as  useless  ceremonies.  But  the 
Church  has  always  seen  in  them  not  mere  outward  signs 
addressed  to  the  taste  or  to  the  imagination,  nor  even  signs 
(as  Calvinism  asserts)  which  are  tokens  of  grace  received  inde- 
pendently of  them  <,  but  signs  which,  through  the  power  of  the 
promise  and  words  of  Christ,  effect  what  they  signify.  They 
are  '  effectual  signs  of  grace  and  God*s  good-will  towaitls  us,  by 
the  which  He  doth  work  invisibly  in  usX.'     Thus  in  baptism 

*  Gat  Ra€.  Qn.  aoa :  *  Quomodo  oonfirmare  potest  nos  in  fide  id,  qnod 
nosipnfadmw,  quodque,  licet  a  Domino  institntum,  opu$tamem  noetrum  etf, 
nihil  prorsiu  miri  in  m  continm»V 

■  Ibid.  Qn.  534:  'Christi  institutnm  ut  fideles  ipsins  panem  frangant  et 
comedant«  et  h  calice  bibant,  mortis  ipsins  annuntiandae  cansA.'  Ibid.  337 : 
'Nonne  alia  causa,  ob  qnam  coenam  institnit  Dominns,  snperest?  NnUa 
prorsas.     Etsi  homines  multas  excogitariDt.* 

*  See  Cartwright,  quoted  by  Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.  y.  60.  3,  note. 

J  Art  XXV.  Cf.  P.  Lombard,  lib.  iv.  d.  i.  2  :  '  Sacnmentnm  est  inTinUKs 
gratis  Tisibilis  forma.  .  .  .  .  Ita  signum  est  gratiae  Dei,  et  iuTisibilis  grade 
forma,  ut  ipsins  imaginem  gerat  et  causa  existat.'  Church  Catechism  :  *  An 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  gnce  gi^en  unto  us,  ordained 
by  Christ  Himself,  as  a  vteam  whereby  we  receive  the  same,  and  a  pledge  to 
•saure  us  theraot*    See  Martensen,  Christ  Dogm.  p.  418,  Clark's  TransL  : 


Christ' sGodhmdwarranUthegrcueofScurainents.^  i 

.the  GhriBtutn  child  is  made  ^a  member  of  OhriBt,  a  child  of 
Gk)d,  and  an  inhentor  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heayen^.'  And  '  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  rerily  and  indeed  taken  and 
reoeiyed  by  the  faitfafol  in  the  Lord's  Supper^.' 

This  lofty  estimate  of  the  effective  power  of  the  Christian 
Sacraments  is  intimately  connected  with  belief  in  the  Divinity 
of  the  Incarnate  Christ.  The  importance  attached  to  the  words 
in  which  Christ  institutes  and  explains  the  Sacraments,  varies 
concomitantly  with  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  the  Speaker.  If 
the  Speaker  be  held  to  be  only  man,  then,  in  order  to  avoid 
imputing  to  him  tiie  language  of  inflated  and  thoughtless  folly, 
it  becomes  neoessary  to  empty  the  words  of  their  natural  and 
literal  force  by  violent  exegetical  processes  which,  if  applied 
generally,  would  equally  destroy  the  witness  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  the  Atonement  or  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ  But  if 
Christ  be  in  veiy  truth  believed  to  be  the  Eternal  Son  of  Qod, 
then  the  words  in  which  He  provides  for  the  communication  of 
His  life-giving  Humanity  in  His  Church  to  the  end  of  time  may 
well  be  allowed  to  stand  in  all  the  force  and  simplicity  of  their 
natural  meaning.  Baptism  will  then  be  the  laver  of  a  real 
regeneration^;  the  Eucharist  will  be  a  real  'communion  of  the 
Body  and  Blood'  of  the  Incarnate  Jesus<'.     If,  with  our  eye 

*  The  easentiBl  diffieranoe*  [between  PMfer  md  8acrattieiit8] '  consiBts  in  thia : 
the  ncred  toloent  of  the  New  Covenant  contain  also  an  winaX  eommunieation 
rfikeBeiing  tmd  lift  at  the  risen  Chriat,  Who  is  the  Redeemer  and  Per- 
fscter,  not  ^ifllf  of  man*!  epifitual,  h«t  of  man's  eorporetl  natnre.  In  Prayer 
there  is  only  a  unto  mfttka,  a  nal,  yet  only  tpiritnal,  psychological  vnion : 
hot  in  the  Saoranents  the  deepest  mystery  rests  in  the  tmth  that  in  them 
Christ  OMwnnniciAeB  Himself,  not  only  spjritnally,  hnt  in  His  gioriHed  cor- 
poreity/ *  Church  Catechism. 

*  Ibid.  lir.  Fishsr  obsertcs  that  *  out  of  twenty-five  questions  of  which 
the  Catechism  now  consists,  no  less  than  seventeen  relate  exclnsively  to  the 
nature  aad  efficaoy  of  the  Sacraments.'    Liturgical  Parity,  p.  ^93,  ist  ed. 

^  Tit  iii.  5 :  Ii^  AowqpvS  waKiyy^wfitu,  Common  Prayer-book,  Office  of 
Private  Baptism :  '  This  child,  who  heing  bom  in  original  sin  and  m  the 
wrath  of  God,  is  now  by  the  laver  of  regeneration  in  Baptism  received  into 
the  number  of  the  children  of  Ood.'  Tor  the  connection  between  Baptismal 
grace  and  our  Lord's  Divinity,  see  St.  Cyril  Alex,  de  Recta  Fhle,  c.  37  :  T/ 
Sp^f ,  i  oWoMf  tMrwmfdCmw  iiumP  Wt  yffv  rifv  ^XviBa ;  $90tarrUr/u9a  yiip  obie  tts 
Urtf^oover  SarKms,  iJ<X'  Hf  e«^r  4wnv9pmmiK^a,  icol  ianima  irounjt  icol  tup 
itpX^i^  fdrtoftdrmif  roin  rV  *^*  o^r^  ^trrw  M^rffkhwt  ....  &«-oX^a»r 
7^  klto&rias  rhiw  mbr^  ftptrH^ituvov^  r^  2S(y  Xoiv^  Kceraxpi^i  vrc^ftorr  tmp 
ipiflffi  fiw  a^r^,  its  4k  OcsG  Xlarp^s  Adys,  ical  i^  t^ias  iffup  AMRnrydfci  fdiftus. 
He  quotes  Rom.  vlii.  9,  la 

«  J  Cor.  z.  16  :  Koampim  reiJ  cdffurr»s  rov  Xpi^rtv  .  .  .  Koamwta  rev  eni- 
/MMTOf  Tw  Xptrrov,  St.  Just  Matt.  Apol.  i.  66 :  Oi  yhp  6f  Mwhp  K^dr  oM4 
icoirftr  ir6fM  tovtw  \»it0dffnar  itXJC  hw  rp4fww  9A  Adyw  OfeG  mipKowoniMs 
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upon  Christ's  actual  Godhead,  we  carefully  weigh  the  momeQ- 
tous  sentences  in  which  He  ordained  <1,  and  the  still  more 
explicit  terms  in  which  He  explained «,  His  institutions ;  if  we 
ponder  well  His  earnestly  enforced  doctrine,  that  they  who 
would  have  part  in  the  Eternal  life  must  be  branches  of  that 
Living  Yine^  whose  trunk  is  Himself;  if  we  listen  to  His 
Apostle  proclaiming  that  we  are  members  of  His  Body,  from 
His  Flesh  and  from  His  BonesS  ;  then  in  a  sphere,  so  inacces- 
sible to  the  measurements  of  natural  reason,  so  absolutely 
controlled  by  the  great  axioms  of  faith,  it  will  not  seem  incre- 
dible that '  as  many  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ'  should 
i-eally  'have  put  on  Christ V  or  that  'the  Body  of  Jesus  Christ 
which  was  given  for  us'  should  now,  when  received  sacramen- 
tally,  '  preserve  our  bodies  and  souls  unto  everlasting  life  K'  In 
view  of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  we  cannot  treat  as  so  much 
profitless  and  vapid  metaphor  the  weighty  sentences   which 

'I^oGf  Xpitrr^f  ^  2«r^p  ^fwr  ico2  oi^Ktk  kc^  oT/mi  Mp  vcortipias  i^fiSw  (ax^»  oSniM 
KoX  rijy  Bi*  c&x^t  \6you  rov  «ap*  airrov  thx^ttrrnfifiw  rpo^^,  l{  ^s  atfia  koI 
ffdpKMS  Korii  fitrafioXiitf  rpipovrtu  ^iMav^  ixtivov  roC  <rapicowoafi4rros  'I^tfvv  jvol 
irdpKa  Koi  oT/ui  ihidxBvM^i'  cT^ai.  Cf.  Dorner,  Person  Christi,  Enter  Theily 
p.  435,  note  47 :  '  Justin  denkt  sich  den  ganzen  Christns  in  Verbindoni;  mit 
dem  AbendmahL  Auch  so  kann  er  sich  diese  unter  dem  Bilde  der  Incar- 
nation denken,  indem  Cbristos  die  Elemente  zam  sicfabaren  Organ  seiner 
Wirksamkeit  and  Selbstmittheilung  machty  und  das  dnrch  seine  Eriiohnng 
verlome  Moment  der  Sichtbarkeit  seiner  objectiTen  Erscheinang  sich  in 
jedem  Abendmahl  dnrch  Assnmtion  der  sichtbaren  Elemente  WMder  hcr- 
stellt'  For  the  connection  between  the  Holy  Eucharist  and  our  XjORfs 
Divinity,  see  St.  CthI  Alex.  Epist  Synod,  ad  Nestoriom,  c  7 :  TV  itmiftwc* 
rov  iy  reus  iKKXrialau  rtXav/ity  Buciaof^  Tp6infi4w  re  offrw  rats  fufmiuus  ^Ao* 
ylais  Kal  aytaC6tuO€i,  fiiroxoi  yty6fityoi  rris  re  oyUu  <rapKhs,  mo)  tov  rtfUmf 
olfutros  rov  wdarruy  4ifi&y  ^Zotnipos  Xpurrov'  koL  o^x  ^'  0'<^«a  Koarifw  Scx^***^' 
(/lA^  yiyotro)  o0rc  /iV  &9  Mpbf  ^MfffUyolu  ttoX  wyapoilwros  r$  A^^y  jcarJk 
piy  kyArrrra  r^s  A{£af,  ffTovy  its  B^Uuf  ipoiinfa'uf  ^0'x^ic^or,  &AA'  in  (mtoi^ 
iL\ri9&s  Kot  ISfor  abrou  rod  liAyov.  2m^  yiip  &r  Kark  ^<nw  its  6«^S}  iv^V^ 
yiyoyty  ty  nphs  rify  iavrov  adpxei,  (mowoii^y  dvi^yty  oubrffy.  .  This  epistle, 
given  in  Routh,  Scr.  Opusc.  ii.  17,  ed.  3,  was  written  Nov.  430,  and  read 
with  tacit  approval,  as  it  seems,  at  the  General  Council  of  Ephesus  in  431. 
(See  Bright*s  Hist  Ch.  pp.  326,  333.)  A  similar  passage  is  in  St.  Cyril's 
Explanatio  xii.  Capitum,  (torn,  vi  p.  156,)  to  the  effect  that  the  Body  and 
Blood  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  are  ovx  ly^s  rwy  icajf  ^of  mU  kySpAww  ttowwy 
but  fSioy  <rw/iia  jcol  oT/bia  rov  rk  vdyra  (ttoyoyovyros  liiyw*  Koa>^  yit^  vip^ 
Cwoiroi€7y  ol  d^ynrcu,  Ktd  ro6rov  luliprvs  ahrhs  6  'imriip,  Xiyonf,  *  'H  cii(^  o^ic 
tf^cXci  oif^^yj  rh  irywfid  ifrri  rh  ^mawoww*  So  in  his  Comm.  in  Joan.  lib.  iv. 
(torn.  iv.  p.  361)  he  says  that  as  Christ's  Flesh,  by  union  with  the  Word, 
Who  is  essentially  Life,  iwntoihs  yiyoyt,  therefore  Sray  tdrr^t  kroy9O0'6fu9aj 
rSrt  T^y  C^*^  ^X^f^^  ^^  icunins,  '  St.  Matt,  xzviii.  19 ;  zxvi.  a6. 

•  St.  John  lii.  5  ;  vi.  53  sqq.         '  I  St.  John  xv.  I  sqq.        s  Eph.  t.  3a 
^  Gal.  liL  37*  *  Communion  Service. 
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Apostles  have  traced  aronnd  the  Font  and  the  Altar,  any  more 
than  we  can  deal  thus  lightly  with  the  precious  hopes  and 
•promises  that  are  graven  by  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the  Gross. 
The  Divinity  of  Christ  warrants  the  redities  of  sacramental 
grace  as  truly  as  it  warrants  the  cleansing  virtue  of  the  Atoning 
Blood.  If  it  forbids  our  seeing  in  the  Great  Sacrifice  for  sin, 
nothing  higher  than  a  moral  exemplar;  it  also  forbids  our 
degrading  the  august  institutions  of  the  Divine  Bedeemer  to  the 
level  of  the  dead  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  law.  And  con- 
versely, belief  in  the  reality  of  sacramental  grace  protects  belief 
in  a  Christ  Who  is  really  Divine.  Sacraments,  if  fully  believed 
in,  furnish  outworks  in  the  religious  thought  and  in  the  daily 
habits  of  the  Christian,  which  necessarily  and  jealously  guard 
the  prerogatives  and  honour  of  his  adorable  Lord. 

That  depreciation  of  the  Sacraments  has  often  been  followed 
by  depreciation  of  our  Lord's  Eternal  Person  is  a  simple  matter 
of  historyi.  True,  there  have  been  and  are  earnest  believers  in 
our  Lord's  Divinity  who  deny  the  realities  of  sacramental  grace. 
But  experience  appears  to  shew  that  their  position  may  be  only 
a  transitional  one.  History  illustrates  the  tendency  to  Huma- 
nitarian declension  even  in  cases  where  sacramental  belief,  al- 
though imperfect,  has  been  far  nearer  to  the  truth  than  is  the 
bare  naturalism  of  Zwingli^.    Many  English  Presbyterian  congre- 

1  Mill,  Uniyersity  Sermons,  p.  190 ;  Gladstone  on  Church  Principles,  p.  185. 

^  Zwingli  de  Verft  et  FalsA  Relig.  Op.  iii.  p.  263.  n.  A :  *  Est  ergo  sive 
eucharistia  sive  synazis,  sive  coena  dominica  nihil  aliud  quam  commemoratio, 
quA  ii,  qui  se  ChSristi  morte  et  sanguine  firmiter  credunt  patri  reconciliatos 
esse,  hanc  vitalem  mortem  annunciant,  hoc  est  laudant,  gratulantur  et 
prsdicant.  Jam  ergo  sequitur,  quod  qui  ad  hunc  usum  aut  festivitatem 
couveniunt  mortem  domini  commemoraturi,  hoc  est  annundaturi,  sese  unius 

corporis  esse  membra,  sese  unum  panem  esse  ipso  facto  testentur 

'  Qui  ergo  cum  Christianis  commeat,  quum  mortem  domini  annuntiant,  qui 
simul  symbolicum  panem  aut  camem  edit,  is  nimirum  postek  secundum 
Christi  prsescriptum  vivere  debet,  nam  ezperimentnm  dedit  aliis,  quod 
Christo  fidat.*  Here  God  does  and  gives  nothing ;  the  ceremony  described 
is  not  a  '  means  of  grace'  but  only  and  simply  an  act  of  man,  a  human 
ceremonial  action,  expressive  of  certain  ideas  and  convictions,  shared  by 
those  who  take  part  in  it.  It  is  substantially  the  same  account  as  that 
which  is  given  in  the  formal  documents  of  early  Sodnianism.  (Cat.  Rac. 
^°*  334*  335*  337-)  ^^  would  be  an  extreme  injustice  to  Calvin  to  identify 
his  belief  on  the  subject  with  these  unspiritual  errors.  Calvin  even  says : 
*Quicqnid  ad  exprimendam  veram  tuhttantialenique  corporis  ac  sanguinis 
Domini  ooramnnicationem,  quse  sub  sacris  coene  symbolis  fidelibus  exhi- 
betur,  Ubenter  redpio ;  Atque  ita  ut  non  imoffinaiione  duntaxat  aut  mentis  ' 
intdligentid  percipere,  ted  tU  re  ipsa  frui  in  alimentum  vike  cBtemce  intelli- 
^antur,*^^  Instit.  iv«  17,  i^.  l%e  force  uf  this  language  was,  however,  prac- 
tfcally  destroyed  by  Calvin's  doctrine  of  Divine  decrees,  which  .made 
yilll;  Ii2  -         6- 
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gations,  founded  by  vieii  who  fell  away  from  tiie  Church  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  were,  during  the  eighteenth,  abeoiiied  into 
Arianiam  or  Socinianisml.  The  pulpit  and  the  chair  of  Calvin 
are  now  filled  by  teachers  who  have,  alasl  much  more  in  oommon 
with  the  Racovian  Catediism  than  with  the  positive  elements  of 
the  theology  of  the  Institutes™.  The  restless  mind  of  man  cannot 
bujb  at  last  press  a  principle  to  the  real  limit  of  its  application, 
even  although  centuries  should  intervene  between  the  prraniaB 
and  the  conclusion.  If  we  imagine  that  the  Sacraments  are  only 
picturesque  m^norials  of  an  absent  Christ,  we  are  already  in 
a  fair  way  to  believe  that  the  Christ  Who  is  thus  commemorated 
as  absent  by  a  barren  ceremony  is  Himself  only  and  purely 
human.  Certainly  if  Christ  were  not  Divine,  the  efficacy  of 
Sacraments  as  channels  of  graces  that  flow  from  His  Manhood 
would  be  the  wildest  of  £ancifis.  Certainly  if  Sacraments  are 
not  thus  channels  of  His  grace,  it  is  difficult  to  shew  that  they 
have  any  rightful  place  in  a  disp^isation,  from  which  the  dead 
forms  and  profitless  shadows  of  the  synagogue  have  been 
banished,  and  where  all  that  is  authorized  is  instinct  with  <^ 
power  of  a  heavenly  life.  The  fact  that  such  institutions  as  the 
Sacraments  are  lawful  in  such  a  religion  as  die  Qospel,  of  itself 
implies  their  real  efficacy :  their  efficacy  points  to  the  Gbdhead 
of  their  Founder.  Instead  of  only  reviving  the  thought  of  a 
distant  past,  they  quicken  all  the  powers  of  the  ChrisUan  by 

ncramental  gnoe  wholly  dependent  upon  tke  sense  of  election,  that  is  to 
say,  upon  the  sabjectiye  state,  upon  the  feelings,  of  the  believer,  instead  of  upon 
the  promise  and  word  of  Christ.  Thms  it  happened  that  humble  minds  amoDg 
Calvinists  woidd  nftturally,  in  virtue  of  their  very  self-distrust,  tend  to  adopt 
a  Zwinglian  estimate  of  the  Eucharist :  and,  historically  speaking,  Calvinism 
has  in  this  suttter  shewn  a  consistent  disposition  to  degenerate  in  a 
Zwinglian  direction.  Belief  in  the  reality  of  Sacramental  grace  is  only 
secured,  when  men  believe  that  such  grace  depends  not  on  themselves  but  on 
the  promise  and  words  of  their  Saiviosur,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  objective. 
And  the  objectivity  of  SacnMuental  grace  implies  of  necessity  an  Omnipotent 
Saviour,  Whose  grace  it  is.  St.  Augustine's  &mous  saying, '  Aooedit  TerboB 
ad  elementnm,  et  At  Sacsanentum,'  is  hopelessly  unintelligible,  unless  He  who 
institutes  the  Sacrament  and  warrants  its  abiding  efficacy  be  indeed  Divine. 

1  See  Bogue  and  Bennett's  History  of  Dissenters,  iii.  240,  319 ;  W.  319^ 
383  ;  and  the  Law  Magazine,  vol.  xv.  (May,  1836,)  p.  348.  In  our  owa 
country,  other  Calvinistic  communions  have  in  general  been  happily  preserved 
from  such  a  fall.  But  the  case  of  English  Presbyterianism  finds  parallels  in 
Geneva,  in  Holland,  in  France,  and  in  America.  Such  loss  of  tmth  by  others 
can  never  give  Churchmen  any  'controversial'  satisfaction ;  the  more  tmth 
is  held  by  Dissenters,  the  better  both  for  them,  and  for  the  honour  of  Christ 
But  the  subject  may  suggest  warnings  to  ourselves. 

»  Laing'a  Notes  of  n  Traveller,  pp.  334-5,  quoted  in  Chr.  Rem.  /nly,  1863, 
p.  247. 
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onion  with  a  present  and  living  Saviour ;  tbey  assure  us  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  to  us  at  this  moment  what  He  was  to 
His  first  disciples  eighteen  centuries  ago ;  they  make  us  know 
and  feel  that  He  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever, 
unchanging  in  His  human  tenderness,  because  Himself  the 
unchanging  God.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  to 
which  they  point,  and  which  in  turn  irradiates  the  perpetuity 
and  the  reality  of  their  power. 

(d)  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell  more  at  length  upon  the 
light  which  our  Lord's  Divinity  sheds  upon  His  Priestly  office. 
We  know  that  as  His  promise  and  presence  make  poor  human 
words  and  simple  elements  the  channels  of  His  mercy,  by  taking 
them  up  into  His  kingdom  and  giving  them  a  power  which  of 
themselves  they  have  not,  so  it  is  His  Divinity  which  makes 
His  Intercession  in  Heaven  so  omnipotent  a  force.  He  inter- 
cedes above,  by  His  very  presence;  He  does  not  bend  as  a 
suppliant  before  the  Sanctity  of  God  ;  He  is  a  Priest  upon  His 
Throne "».  Nor  may  we  linger  over  the  bearings  of  His  Divinity 
upon  His  Kingly  office.  The  fiict  that  He  rules  with  a  bound- 
less power,  may  assure  us  that,  whether  willingly  or  by  con- 
straint, yet  assuredly  in  the  end,  all  moral  beings  shall  be  put 
under  Him  o.  But  you  do  not  question  the  legitimacy  of  this 
obvious  inference.  And  time  forbids  us  to  linger  upon  the 
topic,  suggestive  and  interesting  as  it  is.  We  pass  then  to 
consider  an  objection  which  will  have  been  taking  shape  in 
many  minds  during  the  course  of  the  preceding  discussion. 

III.  You  admit  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Godhead  illumi- 
nates the  force  of  other  doctrines  in  the  Christian  creed,  and 
that  it  explains  the  importance  attributed  to  her  sacramental 
ordinances  by  the  Christian  Church.  But  you  have  the  interests 
of  morality  at  heart ;  and  you  are  concerned  lest  this  doctrine 
^ould  not  merely  fail  to  stimulate  the  moral  life  of  men,  but 
shonld  even  deprive  mankind  of  a  powerful  incentive  to  moral 
energy.  The  Humanitarian  Christ  is,  you  contend,  the  most 
precious  treasure  in  the  moral  capital  of  the  world.  He  is  the 
Perfect  Man ;  and  men  can  really  copy  a  life  which  a  brother 
man  has  lived.  But  if  Christ's  Godhead  be  insisted  on,  you 
contend  that  His  Human  Life  ceases  to  be  of  value  as  an 

>  ZedL  vi.  13.  Christ's  perpetual  presentation  of  Ifimself  before  the 
Father  is  that  which  consUtntes  His  Interoeesion,  It  lasts  until  the  Judg- 
ment, as  the  enduring  antitype  to  the  High  Prie3t*s  presentation  of  the 
victim's  blood  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.    Hob.  vifl.  3 ;  iz.  24.  C^ ^r^(^\r> 

•  r  Cor.  XV.  35 ;  Heb.  iL  8.  -^  '^^^  ^y  ^OOglC 
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• 

ethical  model  for  humanity.  An  example  must  be  in  some 
sense  upon  a  level  with  those  who  essay  to  imitate  it.  A  model 
being,  the  conditions  of  whose  existence  are  absolutely  distinct 
from  the  conditions  which  surround  his  imitators,  will  he 
deemed  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any  serious  imitation.  If 
then  the  dogma  of  Christ's  Grodhead  does  illuminate  and  sup- 
port other  doctrines,  this  result  is,  in  your  judgment,  purchased 
at  the  cost  of  practical  interests.  A  merely  human  saviour 
would  at  least  be  imitable ;  and  he  would  thus  better  respond 
to  the  immediate  moral  necessities  of  man.  For  man  is,  after 
all,  the  child  of  common  sense ;  and  before  he  embarks  upon  a 
serious  enterprise,  he  desires  to  be  reasonably  satisfied  that  he 
is  not  aiming  at  the  impracticable. 

I.  Now  this  objection  is  of  an  essentially  h  priori  character. 
It  contends  that,  if  Christ  is  Ood,  His  Manhood  must  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  human  imitation.  It  does  not  deny  the  iact  that 
He  has  been  most  closely  imitated  by  those  who  have  t»elieved 
most  entirely  in  His  true  Divinity.  In  fact  it  seems  to  leave 
out  of  sight  two  very  pertinent  considerations. 

(a)  The  objector  appears  to  forget,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  our  Lord  is 
truly  and  literally  Man,  and  that  it  is  His  Human  Nature  which 
is  proposed  to  our  imitation.  His  Divinity  does  not  destroy 
the  reality  of  His  Manhood,  by  overshadowing  or  absorbing  it. 
Certainly  the  Divine  attributes  of  Jesus  are  beyond  our  imita- 
tion ;  we  can  but  adore  a  boundless  Intelligence  or  a  resistless 
Will.  But  the  province  of  the  imitable  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  is 
not  indistinctly  traced.  As  the  Friend  of  publicans  and  sinners, 
as  the  Consoler  of  those  who  su6fer,  and  as  the  Helper  of  those 
who  want^  Jesus  Christ  is  at  home  among  us.  We  can  copy 
Him,  not  merely  in  the  outward  activities  of  charity,  but  in  its 
inward  temper;  we  can  copy  the  tenderness,  the  meekness,  the 
patience,  the  courage,  which  shine  forth  from  His  Perfect 
Manhood.  His  Human  Perfections  constitute  indeed  a  fault- 
less Ideal  of  Beauty,  which,  as  moral  artists,  we  are  bound  to 
keep  in  view.  What  the  true  and  highest  model  of  a  human 
life  is,  has  been  decided  for  us  Christians  by  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  flesh.  Others  may  endeavour  to  reopen 
that  question.  For  us  it  is  settled,  and  settled  irrevocably. 
Nor  are  Christ's  Human  Perfections  other  than  human  ;  they 
are  not,  after  the  manner  of  Divine  attributes,  out  of  our  reach  ; 
they  are  not  designed  only  to  remind  us  of  what  human  nature 
should,  but  cannot,  be.     We  can  approximate  to  them,  even 


CkrisisManhoodimitable,  butonly  through  Grace.^i*j 

indefinitely.  That  in  our  present  state  of  imperfection  we 
should  reproduce  them  in  their  fuhiess  is  indeed  impossible; 
but  it  is  certain  that  a  close  imitation  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  at 
once  our  duty  and  our  privilege.  For  God  has  'predestinated 
us  to  be  conformed'  bj  that  which  we  do,  not  less  than  by  that 
which  we  endure,  to  the  Human  Image  of  His  Blessed  Son, 

*  that'  He  might  be  the  Firstborn  among  many  brethren  p.' 

O)  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  may  it  be  forgotten  that  if  we  can 
tliuB  copy  our  Lord,  it  is  not  in  the  strength  of  our  fallen  nature. 
Vain  indeed  would  be  the  effort,  if  in  a  spirit  of  Pelagian  self-re- 
liance, we  should  endeavour  to  reproduce  in  our  own  lives  the  like- 
ness of  Christ.  Our  nature  left  to  itself,  enfeebled  and  depraved, 
cannot  realize  the  ideal  of  which  it  is  a  wreck,  until  a  higher 
power  has  entered  into  it,  and  made  it  what  of  itself  it  cannot  be. 
Therefore  the  power  of  imitating  Jesus  comes  from  Jesus  through 
His  Spirit,  His  Grace,  His  Presence.  Now,  as  in  St.  Paul's  day, 
'Jesus  Christ  is  in  us'  Christians,  'except  we  be  reprobates Q.' 
The  'power  that  worketh  in  us'  is  no  mere  memory  of  a  distant 
past.  It  is  not  natural  force  of  feeling,  nor  the  strength  with 
which  self-discipline  may  brace  the  will.  It  is  a  living,  ener- 
gizing, transforming  influence,  inseparable  from  the  presence  of  a 

*  quickening  Spirit  «*  such  as  is  in  very  deed  our  glorified  Lord. 
If  Christ  bids  us  follow  Him,  it  is  because  He  Himself  is  the 
enabling  principle  of  our  obedience.  If  He  would  have  us  be 
like  unto  Himself,  this  is  because  He  is  willing  by  His  indwelling 
Presence  to  reproduce  His  likeness  within  us.  If  it  is  His  Will 
that  we  should  grow  up  unto  Him  in  all  things  Who  is  the  Head, 
even  Christ  > ;  this  is  because  His  life-giving  and  life-sustaining 
power  is  really  distributed  throughout  the  body  of  His  members*. 
Of  ourselves  we  are  'miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked «.' 
But  we  take  counsel  of  Him,  and  buy  of '  His  gold  tried  in  the 
fire ;'  and  forthwith  we  *  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  That 
strengtlieneth  us  ▼.'  It  is  the  Spiritual  R-esence  of  Christ  in  the 
Church  and  in  Christian  souls  which  makes  the  systematic  imi- 
tation of  Christ  something  else  than  a  waste  of  energy  ^.  But  if 
the  Christ  Whom  we  imitate  be  truly  human,  the  Christ  Who 
thus  creates  and  fertilizes  moral  power  within  us  must  be  Divine. 
His  Divinity  does  not  disturb  the  outline  of  that  model  which 
is  supplied  by  His  Manhood ;  while  it  does  furnish  us  with  a 
Btock  of  inward  force,  in  the  absence  of  which  an  imitation  of 
the  Perfect  moral  Being  would  be  a  fruitless  enterprise. 

P  Rom.  viii.  19.       «  a  Cor.  xiii.  5.       '  i  Cor.  xv.  45.       ■  Eph.  iv.  15. 
*  Ibid.  i.  23  ;  iv.  16.     *  Rev.  iii.  1 7.      '  Phil.  iv.  13.:.^ ,» Jlph.  iv.  15-24. 
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2.  Indeed,  it  is  precisely  this  belief  ia  the  Divinity  of  ow 
Lord  which  has  enriched  human  life  with  moral  virtues  such  aa 
civilized  paganism  could  scarcely  havo  appreciated^  and  which  it 
certainly  could  not  have  created.  The  fruitfulness  of  this  great 
doctrine  in  the  sphere  of  morab  will  be  more  immediately  appa- 
rent, if  we  consider  one  or  two  samples  of  its  jwoductivenesa 

(ci)  When  Greek  thought  was  keenest,  and  Greek  art  most 
triumphantly  creative,  and  Greek  politioaL  life  so  organised  as 
to  favour  in  a  degree  elsewhere  unknown  among  mien  the  pk(F 
of  man's  highest  natural  energies,  Greek  society  was  poietrated 
through  and  through  by  an  invisible  enemy,  more  fatal  in  its 
ravages  to  thought,  to  art,  to  freedom^  than  the  sword  of  any 
Persian  or  Macedonian  foe\  And  already  in  the  age  of  the  early 
Caesars,  Eome  carried  in  her  bosom  the  secret  of  her  impending 
decline  and  fall  in  the  coming  centuries.  St.  Paul  detected  and 
exposed  it  in  terms  7  which  are  not  more  explicit  than  those 
employed  by  Tacitus  and  Juvenal  The  life-blood  of  a  race  may  be 
drained  away  less  nobly  than  on  the  battle-field.  Every  Gi^>acity 
for  high  and  generous  exertion,  or  for  the  cheerful  endurance  of 
suffering  at  the  bidding  of  duty,  all  tlie  stock  of  moral  force  on 
which  a  country  can  rely  in  its  hour  of  trial,  may  be  sapped, 
destroyed,  annihilated  by  a  domestic  traitor.  So  it  fared  with 
imperial  Eome.  The  fate  of  the  great  empire  was  not  really  de- 
cided on  the  Rhine  or  on  the  Danube.  Before  the  barbarians  had 
as  yet  begun  to  muster  their  savage  hordes  along  the  frontiers 
of  ancient  civilization,  their  work  had  wellnigh  been  oompleted, 
their  victory  had  been  won,  in  the  cities,  the  palaces^  nay,  in  the 
very  temples  of  the  empire.  And  upon  what  resoureea  could  the 
old  Pagan  Society  fall  back,  in  its  alarm  at,  and  struggle  with 
this  formidable  foe  ?  It  could  not  depend  upon  the  State.  The 
Emperor  was  the  State  by  impersonation ;  and  not  unfrequently 
it  happened  that  the  Emperor  was  the  public  friend  and  patron 
of  the  State's  worst  enemy.  Nor  could  any  reliance  be  placed 
upon  philosophy.  Doubtless  philosophy  meant  well  in  some  of 
its  phases,  in  some  of  its  representatives.  But  philosophy  is 
much  too  feeble  a  thing  to  enter  the  lists  successfully  with  animal 
passion;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  philosophy  has  more  than  once 
been  compelled  or  cajoled  into  placing  her  intellectual  weapons 
at  the  disposal  of  the  sensualist.  Nor  did  religion  herself^  in 
her  pagan  guise,  supply  the  needed  element  of  resistance  and 
cure.     Her  mysteries  were  the  sanction,  her  tanples  the  scene, 

'  D&lUnger,  Heidentlium  imd  Judenthmn,  bk.  9.  i*  2.  p.  684,  etc 
7  Horn.  i.  24<-33.  C  c^c^n\o 
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Mer  priests  the  minifiters  of  the  grossest  debancfienes :  and  like 
misery  of  a  degraded  society  might  have  seemxMl  to  be  complete^ 
when  the  institutions  which  were  designed  to  shed'  s(Hne  rays  of 
light  and  loye  from  a  higher  sphere  upon  the  woes  and  brutalities 
of  this  lower  world,  did  but  consecrate  and  augment  the  thiek 
moral  darkness  which  made  of  earth  a  very  hell '. 

Now,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  breasted  tbis  eril,  is  a  matter  of 
historical  fact.  His  yictory  is  chronicled,  if  not  in  the  actual 
practice,  yet  in  the  conyentional  standard  of  modem  society. 
Certainly  the  eyil  in  question  has  not  been  fairly  driven  beyond' 
the  frontiers  of  Christendom ;  the  tone  of  our  social  intercourse, 
tiiie  sympathies  of  our  literature,  the  proceedings  of  our  law-courts, 
would  remind  us  fr:om  time  to  time  '  that  the  Gaaaanite  is  yet 
m  the  land.'  But  if  he  is  not  yet  expelled  from  our  borders,  at 
least  he  is  forced  to  skulk  away  frx>m  the  &ce  of  a  society  which 
still  names  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  most  advanced 
scepticism  among  us  at  the  present  day  does  not  venture  with 
impunity  to  advocate  habits  which  were  treated  as  matters  of 
eourse  by  the  friends  of  Plato  :  even  the  licence  of  our  sensuous 
poetry  does  not  screen  such  advocacy  from  earnest  and  general: 
indignation.  This  is  because,  far  beyond  the  circle  of  His  true 
worshippers,  Jesus  Christ  has  created  in  modem  society  a  pub- 
lic opinion,  sternly  determined  to  discountenance  and  condemn 
moral  mischief,  which  yet  it  may  be  unable  wholly  to  prevent. 
This  public  opinion  is  sometimes  tempted  to  disown  its  real 
parentage  and  its  undoubted  obligations.  Instead  of  rejoicing 
to  confess  itself  the  pupil  of  Christ,  it  imagines  schemes  of 
independent  morality  fhimed  altogether  by  human  thinkers, 
which  may  relieve  it  of  its  sense  of  indebtedness  to  our  Lord. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  that  is  thus  true  and  wholesome  in  the 
national  mind  is  an  intellectual  radiation  from  that  actual  mass 
of  living  purity,  wherewith  the  Healer  of  men  has  beautified  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Christians.  And  how  has  Jesus  made  men 
pure?  Did  He  insist  upon  prudential  and  hygienic  considerations? 
Did  He  prove  that  the  laws  of  the  physical  world  cannot  be 
strained  or  broken  with  physical  impunity  ?  No.  For,  at  least, 
He  knew  human  nature  well;  and  experience  does  not  justify  thee 
anticipation  that  scientific  demonstrations  of  the  physical  con- 
sequences of  sensual  indulgence  will  be  equal  to  the  task  of  check- 
ing the  surging  impetuosity  of  passion.  Did  Christ,  then,  call 
men  to  purity  only  by  the  beauty  of  His  Own  example  1  Did  He 

'  DSUinger,  Heidoithiim  nnd  Jadenthum,  bk.  9.  iL  4^^;  ^ti^i^^^ 
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only  confront  them  if^itb  a  Hying  ideal  of  purity,  ao  hriglit  and 
beautifnl  as  to  shame  them  into  hatred  of  animal  d^^radatiimt 
Again  I  say,  Jesus  Christ  knew  human  nature  well.  If  He  had 
only  offered  an  example  of  perfect  purity,  He  would  but  have 
repeated  the  work  of  the  ancient  Law ;  He  would  bare  given  us 
an  ideal,  without  the  capacity  of  realizing  it ;  He  would  have  at 
best  created  a  torturing  sense  of  shortcoming  and  pollution, 
stimulated  by  the  vision  of  an  unattainable  standard  of  perfection. 
Therefore  He  did  not  merely  afford  us  in  a  Human  form  a  fault- 
less example  of  chaste  humanity.  He  did  more.  He  did  that 
which  He  could  only  do  as  being  in  truth  the  Almighty  GJod. 
He  made  Himself  one  with  our  human  nature,  that  He  might 
heal  and  bless  it  through  its  contact  with  His  Divinity.  He 
folded  it  around  His  Eternal  Person ;  He  made  it  His  own  ;  He 
made  it  a  power  which  could  quicken  and  restore  us.  And  then, 
by  the  gift  of  His  Spirit,  and  by  sacramental  joints  and  bands, 
He  bound  us  to  it  & ;  He  bound  us  through  it  to  Himself;  nay. 
He  robed  us  in  it ;  by  it  He  entered  into  us,  and  made  our 
members  His  own.  Henceforth,  then,  the  tabernacle  of  €kxl  is 
with  men  ^ ;  and  '  corpus  regenerati  fit  caro  Crucifixi.'  Hence* 
forth  Christian  humanity  is  to  be  conscious  of  a  Presence  within 
its  before  which  the  unclean  spirit  cannot  choose  but  shrink 
away  discomfited  and  shamed  ^.  The  Apostle's  argument  to  the 
Corinthian  Christians  expresses  the  language  of  the  Christian 
conscience  in  presence  of  impure  temptations,  to  the  end  of  time. 
'Enow  ye  not  that  your  bodies  are  the  members  of  Christ  1  shall 
I  then  take  the  members  of  Christ,  and  make  them  the  members 
of  an  harlot  %  God  forbid  o.'  From  that  day  to  this,  the  recoil 
from  an  ingratitude  which  a  Christian  only  can  exhibit,  the  dread 
of  an  act  of  sacrilege  which  a  Christian  only  can  commit,  the 
loving  recognition  of  an  inward  Presence  which  a  Christian  only 
can  possess — these  have  been  the  controlling,  sustaining,  hallowing 
motives  which  by  God*s  grace  have  won  the  victory.  But  these 
motives  are  rooted  in  a  doctrine  of  Christ's  sacramental  union 
with  His  people,  which  is  the  veriest  fable  unless  the  indwelling 
Christ  be  truly  God.  The  power  of  these  motives  to  sustain  us 
in  purity  varies  with  our  hold  on  the  master-truth  which  they  so 
entirely  presuppose.  Such  motives  are  strong  and  effective  when 
our  faith  in  a  Divine  Christ  is  strong ;  they  are  weak  when  our 
&ith  in  His  Divinity  is  weak ;  they  vanish  from  our  moral  life, 

•  Col.  ii.  19.  »»  Eev.  xxi.  3.  0  Cal.  i.  17  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  5. 
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and  leave  us  a  prey  to  our  enemy,  when  the  Qodhead  of  Jesus  is 
explicitlj  denied,  and  when  the  language  which  asserts  the  true 
incorporation  of  an  Almighty  Saviour  with  our  frail  humanity  is 
resolved  into  the  fantastic  drapery  of  an  empty  metaphor. 

O)  If  the  civilized  pagan  was  impure,  he  was  also  proud  and 
self-asserting.  He  might  perhaps  deem  overt  acts  of  pride  an 
imprudence,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  likely  to  provoke  a 
Nemesis  from  some  spiteful  deity.  The  fates  were  against  con- 
tinued prosperity;  and  it  was  unwise  to  boast  of  that  which 
they  waited  to  deslroy, — 

'Invida  &toram  series,  snmmisqne  negatnm 
Stare  dib,  nimioque  graves  sub  pondere  lapsos  r* 

But  when  this  prudential  considei*ation  did  not  weigh  with  him, 
the  pagan  gave  full  scope  to  the  assertion  of  self  in  thought, 
word,  and  act.  The  sentiment  of  pride  was  not  in  conflict  with 
his  higher  conscience,  as  would  be  the  case  with  Christians.  He 
indulged  it  without  scruple,  nay  rather  upon  principle,—* 

'SecQDdas  fortnnas  decent  saperbis'.' 
He  was  utterly  unable  to  see  intrinsic  evil  in  it ;  and  it  pene- 
trated in  a  subtle  but  intense  form  into  the  heart  of  those  better 
ethical  systems  which,  like  the  later  Stoicism,  appeared  most 
nearly  to  rival  the  moral  glories  of  the  Gospel  Pride  indeed 
might  seem  to  have  been  the  misery  of  paganism  rather  than  its 
fault.  For  man  cannot  detach  himself  from  himself.  Man  is 
to  himself,  under  all  circumstances,  an  ever-present  subject  of 
thought ;  but  whether  this  thought  is  humbly  to  correspond  to 
the  real  conditions  of  his  existence,  or  is  to  assume  the  propor- 
tions of  a  turgid  and  miserable  exaggeration,  will  depend  on  the 
question  whether  man  does  or  does  not  see  constantly  and  truly 
that  One  Being  Who  alone  can  reveal  to  him  his  true  place  in 
the  moral  and  intellectual  universe.  Paganism  was  not  humble, 
because  to  paganism  the  true  Qod  was  but  a  name.  The  whole 
life  and  thought  of  the  pagan  world  was  therefore  very  naturally 
based  on  pride.  Its  literature,  its  governments,  its  religious 
institutions,  its  social  organization  and  hierarchy,  its  doctrines 
about  human  life  and  human  duty — all  alike  were  based  on  the 
principle  of  a  boundless  self-assertion.  They  were  based  on  that 
cruel  and  brutal  principle  which  in  the  end  hands  over  to  the 
keenest  wit  and  to  the  strongest  arm  the  sceptre  of  a  tyranny, 
that  knows  no  bounds,  save  those  of  its  strongest  lust,  checked 
and  controlled  by  the  most  lively  apprehensions  of  its  selfish 

*•  Lncan  i.  7a  «  Plant  Stich.  ii.  i.  27.      (^-- 
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foresight.  Now  how  did  Jesug  Christ  confront  this  power  of 
pride  thus  dominant  in  the  old  pagan  world.  By  precept  %  Un- 
douhtedlj.  'The  kings  of  the  Gkntiles,'  He  said  to  His  followers^ 
'  exercise  lordship  over  them ;  and  they  that  exercise  authority 
upon  them  are  called  benefiftctors.  But  ye  shall  not  be  so^.' 
'  Whosoever  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased ;  and  he  that  hum- 
bleth  himself  shall  be  exalted  i*  By  example  %  Let  us  listen  to 
Him.  '  Learn  of  Me ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart :  and 
ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls  V  '  If  I  your  Lord  and  Master 
have  washed  your  feet,  ye  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feei  l' 

But  why  was  His  example  so  cogent  1  What  was  it  in  Jesus 
Christ  which  revealed  to  man  the  moral  beauty  and  the  moral 
power  of  the  humiliation  of  self?  Was  it  that  being  a  Man, 
Who  had  within  His  grasp  the  prizes  which  are  at  the  command 
of  genius>  or  the  state  and  luxuries  which  may  be  bought  by 
wealth,  He  put  these  things  from  Him  f  If  He  was  only  Man, 
did  He  really  forego  wealth  and  station  %  Were  they  ever — at 
least  on  a  great  scale — ^within  His  reach  %  Even  if  it  be  thought 
that  they  were;  was  His  renunciation  of  them  a  measure  of 
*  that  mind  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus™,*  to  which  St  Paul  directs 
the  gaze  of  the  practical  Christian  %  St.  Paul,  as  we  have  seen, 
meant  something  far  higher  than  the  refusal  of  any  earthly 
greatness  when  he  drew  attention  to  the  self-renunciation  of  his 
Lord  and  Master.  '  Being  in  the  form  of  God, ...  He  emptied 
Himself  of  His  glory,  and  took  on  Him  the  fonn  of  a  slave  i>.' 
Historically  speaking,  it  is  not  Christ's  renunciation  of  earthly 
advantages  which  has  really  availed  to  make  Christians  humble. 
The  strongest  motives  to  Christian  humility  are,  first,  the  nearer 
sight  of  God's  Purity  and  Blessedness  which  we  attain  through 
communion  with  His  Blessed  Son,  and  next,  or  rather  especially, 
as  the  Apostle  points  out,  the  real  scope  and  force  of  Christ's 
own  example.  Christ  left  the  glory  which  He  had  with  the 
Father  before  the  world  was,  to  become  Man.  He  'took  upon 
Him  our  flesh,  and  suffered  death  upon  the  Cross,  that  all  man- 
kind might  follow  the  example  of  His  great  humility^.'  There- 
fore the  manifestations  of  humility  in  Christendom  have  varied, 
on  the  whole,  correspondingly  with  earnestness  of  belief  in  that 
pre-existent  glory  from  which  the  Redeemer  bent  so  humbly  to 
the  Cross  of  shame.  Certainly,  in  Jesus  this  deepest  of  hu- 
miliations was  the  fruit  of  His  charity  for  souls ;  whereas,  in  us, 

"»  St.  Luke  xxu.  a5.               »  Ibid.  xiv.  1 1.               *  St.  Matt.  xL  29, 
*  St.  John  xiii,  14.                 ™  Phil,  il  5.                    «  Ibid.  6,  7. 
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humble  thoagiit6  and  deeds  are  tlie  necessaiy  because  the  just 
expression  of  a  true  self-knowledge.  Yet,  nevectheless,  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  true  Godhead,  discerned  through  the 
voluntary  lowliness  and  sufferings  of  fiis  Manhood,  braces 
humility,  and  rebukes  pride  at  the  bar  of  the  CSu-istian  con- 
Boienoe.  Can  men  really  see  God  put  such  honoor  on  humility, 
and  be  as  though  they  saw  it  not?  Can  a  creatoFe,  who  has 
nothing  good  in  him  that  he  has  not  received,  and  whose  moral 
evil  is  entirely  his  own,  behold  the  Highest  One  thus  teaching 
him  the  truthful  attitude  of  a  created  life,  without  emotion,  with- 
out shame,  without  practical  self-abasement?  What  place  is  there 
for  great  assertions  of  self  in  a  man  who  sincerely  believes  that 
he  has  been  saved  by  the  Death  of  the  Incarnate  Son  (^  Grod  ) 
Who  has  the  heart  to  vaunt  his  own  opinion,  or  to  parade  his 
aooomplishments,  or  to  take  secret  pleasure  in  income  or  station 
<M-  intellectual  power,  when  he  reflects  upon  tbe  astonishing 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who,  when  He  was  rich,  for  oar 
sakes  becune  poorP  ?  It  is  the  Incarnation  which  has  confronted 
huflian  pride,  by  revealing  God  clearly  to  the  conscience  of  men, 
but  also,  and  especially,  by  practically  setting  the  highest  possible 
honour  upon  extreme  self-humiliation.  It  is  the  Incarnation 
which  has  led  men  to  veil  high  gifts,  and  to  resign  places  of  in- 
fluence, and  to  forego  the  advantages  of  wealth  and  birth,  that 
they  might  have  some  part,  however  fractionally  small,  in  the 
moral  glories  of  Bethlehem  and  Calvary.  It  is  the  Incarnation 
which  has  thus  saved  society  again  and  again  from  the  revo- 
lutionary or  despotic  violenoe  of  unbridled  ambitions,  by  bringing 
into  the  field  of  political  activity  the  corrective,  compensating 
force  of  active  self-deniaL  An  enthusiasm  for  withdrawal  from 
the  general  struggle  to  aggrandise  self  has  fascinated  those  wor- 
shippers of  an  Incarnate  God,  who  have  learnt  from  Him  the 
true  glory  of  taking  the  lowest  place  at  the  feast  of  human  life. 
But  the  motive  lor  such  repression  of  self  is  powerful  only  so 
far  as  faith  in  Christ's  Ckxlhead  is  dear  and  strong.  The  culture 
of  humility  does  not  enter  into  the  ordinaiy  schemes  of  natural 
ethics;  and  Humanitarian  doctrines  are  found,  as  a  rule,  to 
accompany  intellectual  and  social  self-assertion*  It  has  been 
true  from  the  first,  it  is  true  at  this  hour,  that  a  sincere  faith 
which  recognises  in  the  Son  of  Mary,  laid  in  His  manger  and 
nailed  to  His  Cross,  none  other  than  the  Only-begotten  Son  of 
God,  is  the  strongest  incentive  to  conquer  the  natural  pride  of 

»  2  Ccr.  viii.  9.  r^  T 
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the  human  heart,  and  to  learn  the  bearing  of  a  little  child  4  — 
that  true  note  of  predestined  nobility  —  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven. 

(7)  Let  us  take  one  more  illustration  of  the  moral  fruititilnesB 
of  a  faith  in  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour.  There  is  a  grace,  to 
which  the  world  itself  does  homage,  and  which  those  who  bend 
neither  heart  nor  knee  before  the  world's  Redeemer  admit  to  be 
the  consequence  of  His  appearance  among  men. 

Heathenism,  as  being  impure  and  proud,  was  consistently 
unloving.  For  as  the  one  vice  eats  out  the  delicacy  and  heart 
of  all  true  tenderness,  so  the  other  systematically  enthrones 
self  upon  the  ruins  of  the  unselfish  affections.  Despite  the 
Utopian  sketches  which  have  been  drawn  by  the  philosophers  of 
the  last  century,  the  sentiment  of  *  humanity'  is  too  feeble  a 
thing  to  create  in  us  a  true  love  of  man  as  man.  Man  does  not, 
in  his  natural  state,  love  his  brother  man,  except  it  be  from 
motives  of  interest  or  blood-relationship.  Nay,  man  regards  all 
who  are  not  thus  related  to  him  as  forming  the  great  company 
of  his  natural  rivals  and  enemies,  from  whom  he  has  nothing  to 
expect  save  that  which  the  might  or  the  prudence  of  self-interest 
may  dictate. 

rh  yap  oIk(Iov  fri/fa 

7rdv0*  6fiS)s'  €v6vs  6'  amjfiav  Kpabia 

KaboT  dfi(f>*  dXXdrpiop^. 

Such  is  the  voice  of  unchristianized  nature  :  man's  highest  love 
is  the  love  of  self,  varied  by  those  subordinate  affections  which 
minister  to  self-love :  and  society  is  an  agglomeration  of  self- 
loving  beings,  whose  ruling  instincts  are  shaped  by  force  or  by 
prudence  into  a  political  whole,  but  who  are  ever  ready,  as  op- 
portunity may  arise,  to  break  forth  into  the  excesses  of  an 
unchecked  barbarism.  Contempt  for  and  cruelty  towards  the 
slave,  hatred  of  the  political  or  literary  rival,  suspicious  aversion 
for  the  foreigner,  disbelief  in  the  reality  of  human  virtue  and  of 
human  disinterestedness,  were  recognised  ingredients  in  the 
temper  of  pagan  times.  Tlie  science  of  life  consisted  in  solving 
a  practical  equation  between  the  measure  of  evil  which  it  was 
desirable  to  inflict  upon  others,  and  the  amount  of  suffering 
which  it  might  be  necessary  to  endure  at  their  hands.  Love  of 
mankind  would  have  seemed  folly  to  a  society,  the  recognised 
law  of  whose  life  was  selfishness,  and  whose  vices  culminated  in 

4  St.  Matt,  xviii.  3«  .r  Find.  Nem.  i.  82. 
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a  mutual  hatred  between  man  and  tnan,  class  and  class,  race 
and  race,  thinly  veiled  by  the  hollow  conventionalisms  which 
distinguished  Pagan  civilization  from  pure  barbarism". 

How  did  Jesus  Christ  reform  this  social  corruption  1  He  gave 
the  New  Commandment.  '  This  is  My  commandment,  that  ye 
love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you*.'  But  was  His  love  merely 
the  love  of  a  holy  man  for  those  whose  hearts  were  too  dull  and 
earthly  to  love  Him  in  return )  Could  such  a  human  love  as 
this  have  availed  to  compass  a  moral  revolution,  and  to  change 
the  deepest  instincts  of  mankind  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Christians 
have  measured  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  as  man  measures  all  love, 
by  observing  the  degree  in  which  it  involves  the  gift  of  self) 
Love  is  ever  the  gift  of  self.  It  gives  that  which  costs  us  some- 
thing, or  it  is  not  love.  Its  spirit  may  vary  in  the  degree  of 
intensity,  but  it  is  ever  the  same.  It  is  always  and  everywhere 
the  sacrifice  of  sel£  It  is  the  gift  of  time,  or  of  labour,  or  of 
income,  or  of  affection ;  it  is  the  surrender  of  reputation  and  of 
honour ;  it  is  the  acceptance  of  sorrow  and  of  pain  for  others. 
The  warmth  of  the  spirit  of  love  varies  with  the  felt  greatness 
of  the  sacrifice  which  expresses  it  and  which  is  its  life.  There- 
fore the  love  of  the  Divine  Christ  is  infinite.  *•  He  loved  me,' 
says  an  apostle, '  and  gave  ELimself  for  me^.'  The  '  Self'  which 
He  gave  for  man  was  none  other  than  the  Infinite  God :  the 
reality  of  Christ's  Godhead  is  the  truth  which  can  alone  measure 
the  greatness  of  His  love.  The  charities  of  His  earthly  life  are 
but  so  many  sparks  from  the  central  column  of  flame,  which 
bums  in  the  Self-devotion  of  the  Eternal  Son  of  God.  The 
agonies  of  His  Passion  are  illuminated  each  and  all  with  a  moral 
no  less  than  a  doctrinal  meaning,  by  the  momentous  truth  that 
He  Who  is  crucified  between  two  thieves  is  nevertheless  the 
Lord  of  Glory.  From  this  faith  in  the  voluntary  Self-immolation 
of  the  Most  Holy,  a  new  power  of  love  has  streamed  forth  into 
the  soul  of  man.  Of  this  love,  before  the  Incarnation,  man  not 
only  had  no  experience;  his  moral  education  would  not  have 
trained  him  even  to  admire  it.  But  the  Infinite  Being  bowing 
down  to  Self-chosen  humiliation  and  agony,  that,  without  violat- 
ing His  essential  attributes.  He  might  win  to  Himself  the  heart 
of  His  erring  creatures,  has  provok^  an  answer  of  grateful  love, 


■  Tit.  iii.  3 :  ^i».%9  y^  vort  Koi  fifu'^s  i^6rrrot,  iiwuBttt,  vXop^fitvot,  9ov 
Xc^rrcf  ht^fdais  Koi  ii^ovtus  jroiKlkait,  iv  Koxit^  icaX  ^6yqt  9tdyopT§Sf 
ffrvyrprol,  fuffowrts  aXk^Kout, 
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first  towards  Himself,  and  then  for  His  sake  tevards  His  creik- 
tures.  Thus  'with  His  Own  right  Hand,  and  witih  His  faolj 
Arm,  He  hath  gotten  Himself  the  victor j^'  over  the  seHishness 
as  over  the  sins  of  man.  '  We  love  Him  hecanse  He  first  loved 
ufiy.'  If  human  life  has  heesk  hrightened  bj  the  thousand 
courtesies  of  our  Christian  civilization ;  if  human  pain  has  been 
alleviated  l^  the  unnumbered  activities  of  Christian  chaErity ;  if 
the  face  of  Christendom  is  beautified  by  institutions  which  cheer 
the  earthly  existence  of  milHons ;  these  results  are  due  to 
Christian  faith  in  the  Charity  of  the  Redeemer,  which  is  infinite 
because  the  Redeemer  is  Divine.  And  thus  the  temples  (tf 
Christendom,  visibly  perpetuating  the  worship  of  Christ  from 
age  to  age,  are  not  the  only  visible  witnesses  among  us  to  His 
Divine  prerogatives.  The  hospital,  in  which  the  bed  of  anguish 
is  soothed  by  the  hand  of  science  under  the  guidance  of  love  \ 
the  penitentiary,  where  the  victims  of  a  selfish  passion  are  raised 
to  a  new  moral  life  by  the  care  and  delicacy  of  an  unmercenaxy 
tenderness ;  the  sohod,  which  gathers  the  ragged  outcasts  of  our 
great  <»tie6,  rescuing  them  firom  the  ignorance  and  vice  of  which 
else  they  must  be  the  prey ; — ^what  is  the  fountain-head  of  these 
blessed  and  practical  results,  but  the  truth  of  His  IMvinity,  Who 
has  kindled  man  into  charity  by  giving  Himself  for  man  f  The 
moral  results  of  Calvary  are  what  they  are,  became  Christ  is 
Gk>d.  He  Who  stooped  from  heaven  to  the  humiMations  of  the 
Cross  has  opened  in  the  heart  of  redeemed  man  a  fountain  of 
love  and  compassion.  No  distinctions  within  the  vast  circle  of 
the  human  family  can  narrow  or  pervert  its  course  ;  nor  can  it 
cease  to  flow  while  Christians  believe,  that  Christ  crucified  for 
men  is  the  Only-begotten  Son  of  Qod. 

It  is  therefone  an  error  to  fmppose  that  the  doctrine  of  oar 
Lord's  Divinity  has  in^Kyverished  tiie  moral  life  of  Christendom 
*  by  removing  Christ  firom  the  category  of  imitable  beings.'  For 
on  the  one  hiwd,  the  doctrine  leaves  His  Humanity  altogether 
intact ;  on  the  other,  it  enhances  the  force  of  His  exmnple  as  a 
model  of  the  graces  of  humility  and  love.  Thus  from  age  to  age 
this  doctrine  has  in  truth  fertilized  the  moral  soil  of  human  life, 
not  less  than  it  has  guarded  and  illuminated  intellectual  truth. 
How  indeed  could  it  be  otherwise?  'If  God  spared  not  His 
Own  Son,  but  freely  gave  Him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  He  not 
with  Him  also  fireely  give  us  all  things  V  Who  shall  wonder  if 
wisdom  and  righteousness  and  sanctification  and  redemption  are 

'  Pa»  zcviii.  i,  ^  i  St  Joka  it.  19. 
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given  with  the  gift  of  the  Eternal  Son  %  Who  shall  wcmder  if  by 
this  gift,  a  keen,  strong  sense  of  the  Personality  and  Life  of  God, 
and  withal  a  true  estimate  of  man's  true  dignity,  of  his  capacity, 
through  grace,  for  the  highest  forms  of  life,  are  guarded  in  the 
sanctuary  of  human  thought?  Who  shall  gainsay  it,  if  along 
with  this  ^t  we  inherit  a  body  of  revealed  and  certain  truth, 
reposing  on  the  word  of  an  Infallible  Teacher ;  if  we  are  washed 
in  a  stream  of  cleansing  Blood,  which  flows  from  an  atoning 
fountain  opened  on  Calvary  for  the  sin  and  uncleanness  of  a 
guilty  world ;  if  we  are  sustained  by  sacraments  which  make  us 
really  partakers  of  the  Nature  of  our  God ;  if  we  are  capable  of 
virtues  which  embellish  and  elevate  humanity,  yet  which,  but  for 
the  strength  and  example  of  our  Lord,  might  have  seemed  too 
plainly  unattainable  \ 

For  the  Divinity  of  God's  Own  Son,  freely  given  for  us 
sinners  to  suffer  and  to  die,  is  the  very  heart  of  our  Christian 
faith.  It  cannot  be  denied  without  tearing  out  the  vitals  of  a 
living  Christianity.  Its  roots  are  struck  far  back  into  the  pro- 
phecy, the  typology,  the  ethics,  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  alone 
supplies  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  moral  attitude  of  Jesus 
Christ  towards  His  contemporaries.  It  is  the  true  key  to  His 
teaching,  to  His  miracles,  to  the  leading  mysteries  of  His  life,  to 
His  power  of  controlling  the  issues  01  history.  As  such,  it  is 
put  forward  by  apostles  who,  differing  in  much  besides,  were 
made  one  by  this  faith  in  His  Divinity  and  in  the  truths  which 
are  bound  up  with  it  It  enters  into  the  world  of  speculative 
discussion ;  it  is  analysed,  criticized,  denounced,  proscribed,  be- 
trayed ;  yet  it  emerges  from  the  crucible  wherein  it  has  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  every  intellectual  solvent  that  hostile 
ingenuity  could  devise ;  it  has  lost  nothing  from,  it  has  added 
nothing  to,  its  original  significance ;  it  has  only  been  clothed  in 
a  symbol  which  interprets  it  to  new  generations,  and  which  lives 
in  the  confessions  of  the  grateful  Church.  Its  later  history  is 
explained  when  we  remember  the  basis  on  which  it  really  rests. 
The  question  of  Christ's  Divinity  is  the  question  of  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  Christianity.  '  If  Christ  be  not  Gk)d/  it  has  been 
truly  said,  'He  is  not  so  great  as  Mohammed.'  But  Christ's 
moral  relation  to  Mohammed  may  safely  be  left  to  every  m> 
sophisticated  conscience ;  and  if  the  conscience  owns  in  Him  the 
Moral  Chief  of  humanity,  it  must  take  Him  at  His  word  when 
He  unveils  before  it  His  superhuman  glory. 

But  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  does  not  merely  bind  us 
to  the  historic  past,  and  above  all  to  the  first  records  of  Chris- 
vnij  .  Kk  ^H  ...y ^.^ 
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tianitj ;  it  is  at  this  hour  the  strength  of  the  Christian  ChnrdL 
There  are  forces  ahroad  in  the  world  of  thought  which,  if  they 
could  be  viewed  apart  from  all  that  counteracts  them,  might  well 
make  a  Christian  fear  for  the  future  of  humanity.  It  is  not 
merely  that  the  Church  is  threatened  with  the  loss  of  possessions 
secured  to  her  by  the  reverence  of  centuries,  and  of  a  place  of 
honour  which  may  perhaps  have  guarded  civilization  more  ellec- 
tively  than  it  can  be  shewn  to  have  strengthened  religion.  The 
Faith  has  once  triumphed  without  these  gifts  of  ^evidence; 
and,  if  God  wills,  she  can  again  dispense  wiUi  theoL  But  never 
since  the  first  ages  of  the  Gospel  was  fundamental  Christian 
truth  denied  and  denounced  so  lazgely,  and  witii  such  passionate 
.animosity,  as  is  the  case  at  this  moment  in  each  of  the  most 
civilized  nations  of  Europe.  It  may  be  that  God  has  in  store 
.for  His  Church  greater  trials  to  her  faith  than  she  has  yet 
experienced ;  it  may  be  that  along  with  the  revived  soom  of  the 
old  pagan  spirit,  the  persecuting  sword  of  pagan  hatred  will  yet 
be  unsheathed.  Be  it  so,  if  so  He  wills  it.  The  holy  city  is 
strong  in  knowing  '  that  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her,  therefore 
shall  she  not  be  removed ;  Gbd  shall  help  her,  and  that  right 
early.  The  heathen  make  much  ado,  and  the  kingdoms  are 
moved ;  but  God  hath  shewed  His  Voice,  and  the  earth  shall 
melt  away.'  When  the  waters  of  human  opinion  rage  and  swell, 
and  the  mountains  shake  at  the  tempest  of  the  same,  our  Divine 
Lord  is  not  unequal  to  the  defence  of  His  Name  and  His 
Honour.  If  the  sky  seem  dark  and  the  winds  contrary ;  if  ever 
and  anon  the  strongest  intellectual  and  social  currents  of  our 
civilization  mass  themselves  threateningly,  as  if  to  overwhelm 
the  holy  bark  as  she  rides  upon  the  waves ;  we  know  Who  is 
with  her,  unwearied  and  vigilant,  though  He  should  seem  to 
sleep.  His  presence  forbids  despondency ;  His  presence  assures 
us  that  a  cause  which  has  consistently  conquered  in  its  day  of 
apparent  &ilure,  cannot  but  calmly  abide  the  issue.  '  Although 
the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines ; 
the  labour  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no 
meat ;  the  flocks  shall  be  cut  off  fh)m  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be 
no  herd  in  the  stalls  :  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy 
in  the  God  of  my  salvation.' 

Would  that  these  anxieties  might  in  God^s  good  pro^dence 
work  out  a  remedy  for  the  wounds  of  His  Church  I  Would 
that,  in  presence  of  the  common  foe,  and  yet  more  by  clinging 
to  the  common  faith.  Christians  could  learn  to  understand  each 
other !     Surely  it  might  seem  that  agreement  in  so  stupendous 
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a  belief  as  the  Divioily  of  our  Cnicified  Lord  might  avail  to 
oyershadow,  or  rather  to  force  on  a  reconciliation  of  the  differ- 
ences  whidi  divide  those  who  share  it  Is  it  but  the  indulgence 
of  a  fond  dream  to  hope  that  a  heartier,  more  meditative,  more 
practical  grasp  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  will  one  day  again  unite 
His  children  in  the  bonds  of  a  restored  unity  t  Is  it  altogether 
chimerical  to  expect  that  Christians  who  believe  Christ  to  be 
truly  God,  will  see  more  clearly  what  is  involved  in  that  faith, 
and  what  is  inconsistent  with  it ;  that  they  will  supply  what  is 
wanting  or  will  abandon  what  is  untenable  in  their  creed  and 
practice,  so  that  before  men  and  angels  they  may  openly  unite 
in  the  adoring  confession  of  their  Divine  Head)  The  pulse 
quickens,  and  the  eyes  fill  with  tears,  at  the  bare  thought  of 
tiiis  vision  of  peace,  at  this  distant  but  blessed  prospect  of  a 
reunited  Christendom.  What  dark  doubts  would  it  not  dispel  I 
What  deep  consolations  would  it  not  shed  forth  on  millions  of 
souls  !  What  fascination  would  not  the  spectacle  of  concordant 
prayer  and  harmonious  action  among  the  servants  of  Christ 
exert  over  the  hearts  of  sinners  !  With  what  majestic  energy 
would  the  reinvigorated  Church,  'terrible  as  an  army  wi^ 
banners,'  address  herself  forthwith  to  the  heartier  promotion  of 
man's  best  interests,  to  the  richer  development  of  the  Christian 
life,  to  more  energetic  labours  for  the  conversion  of  the  world  1 
But  we  may  not  dwell,  except  in  hope  and  prayer,  upon  the 
secrets  of  Divine  Providence.  It  may  be  our  Lord's  purpose  to 
shew  to  His  servants  of  this  generation  only  His  work,  and  to 
reserve  for  their  children  the  vision  of  His  glory.  It  must  be 
our  duty,  in  view  of  His  revealed  Will,  and  with  a  simple  &ith 
in  His  Wisdom  and  His  Power,  to  pray  our  Lord  '  that  all  they 
that  do  confess  Qod's  Holy  Name,  may  agree  in  the  truth  of 
His  Holy  Word,  and  live  in  unity  and  godly  love,* 

But  here  we  must  close  this  attempt  to  reassert,  against  some 
misapprehensions  of  modem  thought,  the  great  truth  which 
guards  the  honour  of  Christ,  and  which  is  the  most  precious 
feature  in  the  intellectual  heritage  of  Christians.  And  for  you, 
,dear  brethren,  who  by  your  generous  interest  .or  by  your  warm 
sympathies  have  so  accompanied  and  sustained  him,  what  can 
the  preacher  more  fittingly  or  more  sincerely  desire,  than  that 
any  clearer  sight  of  the  Divine  Person  of  our  glorious  and  living 
Lord  which  may  have  been  granted  you,  may  be,  by  Him, 
blessed  to  your  present  sanctification  and  to  your  endless  peace  % 
If  you  are  intellectually  persuaded  that  in  confessing  the  true 
Godhead  of  Jesus  you  have  not  followed  a  cumiindj-deyised 
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fi&ble,  or  the  crude  imagioation  of  a  semi-barbaroiui  and  distant 
age,  then  do  not  allow  yourselves  to  rest  content  with  this  intel- 
lectual persuasion.  A  truth  so  sublime,  so  imperious,  has  other 
work  to  do  in  you  besidecL  shaping  into  theoretic  compactness  a 
certain  district  of  your  thought  about  the  goodness  of  Gkxl  and 
the  wants  of  man.  The  Divine  Christ  of  the  Qospel  and  the 
Church  is  no  mere  actor,  though  He  were  the  greatest,  in  the 
great  tragedy  of  human  history;  He  belongs  not  exclusively 
or  especially  to  the  past ;  He  is  '  the  Same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever.'  He  is  at  this  moment  all  that  He  was 
eighteen  centuries  ago,  all  that  He  has  been  to  our  fathers, 
all  that  He  will  be  to  our  children.  He  is  the  Divine  and 
Infallible  Teacher,  the  Healer  and  Pardoner  of  sin,  the  Source 
of  all  graces,  the  Conqueror  of  Satan  and  of  death — now,  as 
of  old,  and  as  in  years  to  come.  Now  as  heretofore,  He  is 
'able  to  save  unto  the  uttermost  them  that  come  unto  God 
by  Him  /  now,  as  on  the  day  of  His  triumph  over  death, 
'He  opens  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all  believers;'  now, 
as  in  die  first  age  of  the  Church,  He  it  is  '  that  hath  the  key 
of  David,  that  openeth,  and  no  man  shutteth ;  and  ahuttetl^ 
and  no  man  openetli^.'  He  is  ever  the  Same;  but,  as  the 
children  of  time,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  we  move  onwards  in 
perpetual  change.  The  hours  of  life  pass,  they  do  not  return ; 
they  pass,  yet  they  are  not  forgotten ;  '  pereunt  et  imputantur.' 
But  the  present  is  our  own ;  we  may  resolve,  if  we  will,  to  live 
as  men  who  live  for  the  glory  of  an  Incarnate  God.  Brethren, 
you  shall  not  repent  it,  if,  when  life's  burdens  press  heavily,  and 
especially  at  that  solemn  hour  when  human  help  must  fail,  yon 
are  able  to  lean  with  strong  confidence  on  the  arm  of  an 
Almighty  Saviour.  May  He  in  deed  and  truth  be  with  you, 
alike  in  your  pilgrimage  through  this  world,  and  when  that 
brief  journey  is  dbrawing  to  its  close  1  May  you,  sustained  by 
His  Presence  and  aid,  so  pass  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death  as  to  fear  no  evil,  and  to  find,  at  the  gate  of  the  eternal 
worlds  that  all  the  yearnings  of  feith  and  hope  are  to  be  more 
than  satisfied  by  the  vision  of  the  Divine  '  King  in  His 
Beauty  I' 
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NOTE  A,  ON  Lectubb  L 

The  works  upon  the  Life  of  our  Lord  alluded  to  in  the  text  are 
the  following. 

I.  Daa  Leben  Jem,  von  Dr.  F,  D.  Strauss,  1835.  This  work 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  in  1864  was  followed 
up  hy  BcM  Lehen  Jem,  fUr  daa  DeiUsche  Folk  bearbeitet, 
Leipsigy  Brockhaus. 

Strauss'  aargument  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  differenced 
between  the  Evangelists,  and  with  the  miraculous  features  of 
their  narratives.  He  regards  the  miracles  as  '  myths/  that  is  to 
say,  as  pure  fictions.  His  position  is,  that  the  speculative  ideas 
about  tfesus  which  were  circulating  in  the  first  century  were 
dressed  up  in  a  traditional  form,  the  substance  of  which  was 
derived  from  the  Messianic  figures  of  the  Old  Testament.  This 
violent  supposition  was  really  dictated  by  Strauss'  philosophy. 
Denying  the  possible  existence  of  miracle^  of  the  supernatural,  of 
the  invisible  world,  and  even  the  existence  of  a  personal  living 
Ood,  Strauss  undertakes  to  explain  the  Qospel-history  as  the 
natural  development  of  germs  previously  latent  in  the  world  of 
human  life  and  thought.  Upon  the  ground  that  nothing  is 
absolute,  that  all  is  relative,  Strauss  will  not  allow  that  any  one 
Bdan  can  absolutely  have  realized  the  '  idea'  of  humanity.  The 
sanctity  of  Jesus  was  only  relative ;  and,  speaking  historically, 
Jesus  fell  far  below  the  absolute  Idea  to  which  the  thought  of  the 
Apostolical  age  endeavoured  to  elevate  Him  by  the  '  mythical' 
additions  to  his  'Life.'  Thus  Strauss'  criticism  is  in  reality  the 
application  of  Hegel's  doctrine  of  'absolute  idealism'  to  the 
Qospel  narratives*    'It  is,'  observes  Dr.  Mill,  'fiar  more  from  a 
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desire  of  working  out  on  a  historical  ground  the  philosophical 
principles  of  his  master,  than  from  any  attachment  to  mythical 
theories  on  their  own  account,  that  we  are  clearly  to  deduce  the 
destructive  process  which  Strauss  has  applied  to  the  Life  of 
Jesus.*     (Myth.  Interpr.  p.  ii.) 

Strauss'  later  work  is  addressed  not  to  the  learned,  hut  to  the 
German  people,  with  a  view  to  destroying  the  influence  of  the 
Lutheran  pastors.  He  ohserves  in  his  PreSice : '  Wer  die  Pfaffen 
aus  der  Kirche  schaflen  will,  der  muss*erst  das  Wunder  aus  der 
Religion  schaflen.'  (Vorrede,  p.  xix.)  With  this  practical  object 
he  sets  to  work ;  and  although  the*  results  at  which  he  arrives 
are  perhaps  more  succinctly  stated  than  in  his  earlier  book,  the 
real  difference  between  them~  is  not  considerable.  He  makes 
little  use  of  the  critical  speculations  on  the  Gospels  which  have 
been  produced  in  Protestant  and  RaUonalistic  Germany  during* 
the  last  thirty  years.  Thus  he  is  broadly  at  issue  with  the  later 
Tubingen  writers  on  the  subject  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel;  he 
altogether. disputes  their  favourite  theory  of  its-'  originality,'  hjA 
views  it  as  only  a  colourless  resuw^  of  the  narratives  of  St  Mat- 
thew and  St.  Luke.  His  philosophical  theory  still,  however, 
controls  his  religious  speculations:  Jesus  did  for  religion  what 
Socrates  did  for  philosophy,  and  Aristotle  for  science.  Although 
the  appearance  of  JesUs  in  the  worid  'constituted  an  ^poch,  He 
belo9ged  altogether  to  humanity :  He  did  not  rise  above  it  y 
He  miglu  even  be  surpassed.  The  second  book,  like  the  first,  i» 
an  elaboration  of  the  thesis  that '  the  idea  cannot  attain  its  fall 
development  in  a  single  individual  of  the  species ;'  and  to  this, 
elaboration  there  are  added  some  fierce  attacks  upon  the  sodal 
and  religious  institutions  of  Europe,  designed  more  particularly 
to  promote  an  anti-Christian  social  revolution  in  northern 
Geimany, 

a.  Da9  CfIuxrakterbildJesu,ein  biblisclter  Ver8ueh,v(mDr,DanM 
Sehenkd.    a^Auflage.    Wiesbaden,  1864. 

Dr.  Schenkel  begins  by  insisting  upon  the  'irrational'  cha-^ 
racter  of  the  Church's  doctrine  of  the  Union  of  two  Natures  ii^ 
our  Lord's  Person.  Nothing,  he  thinks,  short  of  the  oppression 
with  which  the  mediaeval  Church  treated  all  attempts  at  firee 
thought  can  account  for  the  perpetuation  of  such  a  dogma.  The 
EeformerS)  although  they  proclaimed  the  principle  of  free  enquiiy,. 
yet  did  not  venture  honestly  to  apply  it  to  the  traditional  doc*. 
tfine  of  Chrises  Person  j  primitive  PrQte^tan^ism  was  i^raid  o{ 
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the  consequences  of  its  fundamental  principle.  The  orthodox 
doctrine  accordingly  outlived  the  Beformation;  but  the  older* 
Bationalism  has  established  a  real  claim  upon  our  gratitude  by  in- 
sisting upon  the  pure  Humanity  of  Christy  although,  Dr.  Schenkel- 
thinks^  it  has  too  entirely  stripped  Him  of  His  *  Divinity/  that 
IB  to  say,  of  the  moral  beauty  to  which  we  may  still  apply  that 
designation.  As  for  the  Chnst  of  Schleiermacher,  he  is  a  pro-, 
duct  of  the  yearnings  and  aspirations  of  that  earnest  and  gifted 
teacher,  but  he  is  not,  according  to  Schenkel,  the  Jesus  of 
history.  Strauss  does  in  the  main,  represent  Jesus  such  as  He^ 
was  in  the  reality  of  His  historical  life;  but  Strauss'  repre- 
sentation  is  too  much  tinged  with  modem,  colourings ;  nor  are 
his  desolating  negations  sufficiently  counterbalanced  by  thos& 
positive  results  of  this  thoroughgoing  'criticism'  upon  which. 
Dr.  Schenkel  proposes  to  dwell.  For  the  future,  faith  in  Christ 
is  to  rest  on  more  solid  bases  than  '  auf  denen  des  Aberglaubens,, 
der  Friesterherrschaft,  und  einer  mit  heiteren  oder  schreckendea 
Bildem  angefOllten  Phantasie.'     (p.  n.) 

Dr.  Schenkel  makes  the  most  of  the  late  Tubingen  theory  of 
the  'originality,'  as  it  is  called,  of  St.  Mark,  and  of  the  non- 
historical  character,  as  he  maintains,  of  the  Qospel  of  St.  John  ; 
although  he  deals  very  '  freely'  with  the  materiiJs,  which  he  re- 
serves as  still  entitled  to  historical  consideration.  Dr.  Schenkel 
does  not  hold  that  the  Evangelistic  account  of  Clirist's  miracles 
18  altogether  mythical  \  it  has,  he  thinks,  a  certain  basis  of  fact. 
Hq  admits  that  our  Lord  may  have  possessed  what  may  be 
termed  a  miraculous  gift,  even  if  this  should  be  rightly  explained 
to  be  only  a  rare  natural  endowment.  He  had  a  power  of  calm-, 
ing  persons  of  deranged  mind ;  His  assurances  of  the  pardon  of 
their  sins,  acting  beneficially  on  tlieir  nervous  system,  produced 
these  restorative  effects.  Dr.  Schenkel  holds  it  to  be  utterly, 
impossible  that  Jesus  could  have  worked  any  of  the  '  miracles  of 
nature ;'  since  this  would  have  proved  him  to  be  truly  Qod.  All 
such  narratives  as  His  caloiing  the  storm  in  the  lake  are  there- 
fore part  of  that '  torrent  of  legend'  with  which  the  historical 
germ  of  His  real  Life  has  been  overlaid  by  later  enthusiasms. 
The  Resurrection,  accordingly,  is  not  a  fact  of  history ;  it  is  a 
creation  of  the  imaginative  devotion  of  the  first  disciples.  (See 
p.  314.)  Dr.  Schenkel  considers  the  appearances  of  our  Risen 
Lord  to  have  been  only  so  many  glorificatipns  of  His  character 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  believed  in  Him.  To  them  He  was 
manifested  as  One  who  lives  eternally,  in  that  He  has  founded. 
His  kingdom  on  earth  by  His  word  and  His  Spirit. 
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The  main  idea  of  Dr.  Schenkel's  book  is  to  make  the  Life  of 
Jesus  the  text  of  an  attack  upon  those  who  are  ConaervatiyeB  in 
politics  and  orthodox  Lutherans  in  religion.  It  is  not  ao  mnch 
a  biography,  or  even  a  sketch  of  character,  as  a  polemical 
pamphlet.  The  treatment  of  our  Lord^s  words  and  actions,  and 
still  more  the  highly-coloured  representation  of  the  Phariseea, 
are  throughout  intended  to  express  the  writei's  view  of  schools 
and  parties  in  Lutheran  Qermany.  The  Pharisees  of  course  are 
the  orthodox  Lutherans;  while  Jesus  Christ  is  the  political 
demagogue  and  liberal  sceptic.  With  some  few  exception^  the 
etiquette  of  history  is  scrupulously  observed ;  and  yet  the  really 
historical  interest  is  as  small,  as  the  polemical  leferences  are 
continuous  and  piquant.  The  woes  which  Jesus  pronounces 
against  the  Pharisees  are  not  directed  simply  against  hypocrisy 
and  formalism;  'the  curse  of  Christ,'  we  are  told,  'like  the 
trumpet  of  tbe  last  Judgment,  lights  for  ever  upon  eveiy  church 
that  is  based  upon  tradition  and  upon  the  ascendant^  of  a 
privil^d  clergy.*  '  Der  Weheruf  Jesu  ist  noch  nicht  yerklungen. 
£r  trifit  noch  heute,  wie  eine  Posaune  des  Qerichts,  jedes  auf  die 
Satzungen  der  Ueberlieferung  und  auf  die  Herrschaft  mes  mit 
Yorzugsrechten  ausgestatteten  Kleras  gegrUndete  Kirchenthum.' 
(p.  254.)  Perhaps  the  most  singular  illustration  of  pro£uie  reck« 
lessness  in  exegesis  that  can  easily  be  found  in  modem  literature 
is  Dr.  SchenkeVs  explanation  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
This  sin,  he  tells  us,  does  not  consist,  as  we  may  haye  mistakenly 
supposed,  in  a  deliberate  relapse  from  grace  into  impenitenoe  ;  it 
is  not  the  sin  of  worldly  or  unbelieving  persons.  It  is  the  sin  of 
orthodoxy ;  it  is  a  '  Theologisch-hierarchischer  Verhartung  und 
Yerstockung ;'  and  those  who  defend  and  propagate  the  ancient 
faith  of  Christians,  in  spite  of  rationalistic  warnings  against  doing 
so,  are  really  guilty  of  it     (Charakt.  p.  106.) 

Dr.  Schenkel  has  explained  himself  more  elaborately  on  some 
points  in  his  pamphlet '  Die  Protestantische  Freiheit,  in  ihrem 
gegenwartigen  Eampfe  mit  der  kirchlichen  Beaktion.'  Wies- 
baden, 1862.  He  fiercely  demands  a  Humanitarian  Christology 
(P*  'S3)*  ^^  laments  that  even  Zwingli's  thought  was  stifi 
fettered  by  the  formulae  of  Niciea  and  Chaloedon  ^.  152),  nay, 
he  remarks  that  St  Paul  himself  has  assigned  to  Christ  a  rank 
which  led  on  naturally  to  the  Church-belief  in  the  Divinity  of 
His  Person  (p.  148).  That  belief  Dr.  Schenkel  considers  to  be 
a  shred  of  heathen  superstition  which  had  found  its  way  into  the 
oircle  of  Christian  ideas  (ibid.);  while  he  sorrowfully  protests 
that  the  adoration  of  Jesus,  both  in  the  public  Services  of  the 
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Church  and  in  the  Christian  consciousnefls,  has  superseded  that 
of  €k>d  the  Father.  '  Yom  fOnften  Jahrhandert  bis  znr  Beformsr 
tion  (he  might  have  began  fonr  centuries  earlier  and  gone  on  for 
three  centnries  later)  wird  Jesns  Christ  dureh^ngig  als  der 
Hen^tt  v«rehrt'  (p.  149).  Indeed,  throughout  this  brochure 
Dr.  Schenkel's  positions  are  simply  those  of  the  old  Socinianism, 
resting  however  upon  a  Rationalistic  method  of  treatment,  whidi 
in  its  more  logical  phases  regards  much  of  what  Sodnianism 
itself  retains,  as  the  yoke  of  an  intolerable  orthodoxy. 

3.  Geschichte  Chrialui  wnd  Sdner  ZeU,  von  ffeinrich  EwM, 
Qottingen,  1857.     a^  Ausgabe. 

This  work  is  on  no  account  to  be  placed  on  the  level  of  those 
of  Strauss  or  Schenkel,  to  which  in  some  most  vital  particulars 
it  is  opposed.  Indeed,  Ewald's  defence  of  St.  John's  Qospel,  and 
his  deeper  spirituality  of  tone,  must  command  a  religious  in- 
terest, which  would  be  of  a  high  order,  if  only  this  writer 
believed  in  our  Lord's  Qodhead.  That  this,  unhappily,  is  not 
the  case,  will  be  apparent  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  concluding 
chapter  of  this  volume  on  *  Die  Ewige  Verherrlicbung,'  pp.  496- 
504, — ^beautiful  as  are  some  of  the  passages  which  it  contains. 
His  explanation  of  the  titles  <Son  of  God'  and  'Word  of  God,' 
p.  50  a,  is  altogether  inadequate ;  and  hb  statement  that  '  nie 
bat  Jesu  als  der  Sohn  und  das  Wort  €k>ttes  sich  mit  der  Yater 
und  GoUe  Selbst  (from  whom  Ewald  accordingly  distinguishes 
our  Lord)  verwechselt  oder  vermessen  sich  selbst  diesem  gleich- 
gestellt,'  is  simply  contradicted  by  St  John  v.  and  z. 

4.  Die  MensMiche  Entwickelung  Jesu  ChrisU,  von  Th.  Xeim, 
Zurich,  1 86 1 .  Die  geechickUu^  Wiirde  Jesu,  von  Th.  Eeim, 
Zflrich,  1864.  Der  geschichtliche  Chrialue,  Eine  Eeihe  von 
Vortrdgen  mU  QueUenbeweia  wnd  Chronologie  dee  Lfhena 
Jemij  von  Th,  Eeim.    Zurich,  1866. 

Dr.  Keim,  although  rejecting  the  fourth  Gospel,  retains  too 
much  of  the  mind  of  Schleiermacber  to  be  justly  associated  with 
Drs.  Strauss  or  Schenkel.  Dr.  Keim,  indeed,  sees  in  our  Lord 
only  a  Man,  but  still  an  eminently  mysterious  Man  of  incom- 
parable grandeur  of  character.  He  recognises,  although  in- 
adequately, the  startling  self-assertion  of  our  Lord;  and  he 
differs  most  emphatically  firom  Strauss,  Schenkel,  and  Benan  in 
recognising  the  real  sinlessness  of  Jesus.  He  admits,  too,  the 
historical  value  of  our  Lord's  eschatological  discourses ;  he  does 
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not  regard  His  miracles  *•  of  nature'  as  absolutelj  imposdble ; 
and  he  heartily  believes  in  the  reality  of  Christ's  own  Eesoiree- 
tion  from  the  dead.  He  cannot  account  for  the  phenomenon  of 
the  Church,  if  the  Resurrection  be  denied.  Altogether  he  seems 
to  consider  that  the  Life  of  Jesus  as  a  spiritual,  moral,  and,  in 
some  respects,  supernatural  fact,  is  unique ;  but  an  intelleetaal 
spectre,  tiie  assumed  invariability  of  historical  laws,  as  we  con* 
ceive  them,  seems  to  interpose  so  as  to  prevent  him  from 
drawing  the  otherwise  inevitable  inference.  Yet  for  such  a^ 
he  iS;  let  us  hope  much, 

5.  La  Vie  de  JisuSf  par  E.  Renan.    Paris,  1863. 

Of  this  well-known  book  it  may  suffice  here  to  say  a  very  few 
words.  Its  one  and  only  excellence  is  its  incomparable  style. 
From  every  other  point  of  view  it  is  deplorable.  Historically,  it 
deals  most  arbitrarily  with  the  data  upon  which  it  professes  to 
be  based.  Thus  in  the  different  pictures  of  Christ's  aim  and 
action,  during  what  are  termed  the  second  and  the  third  periods 
of  His  Ministry,  a  purely  artificial  contrast  is  presented.  Ilieo- 
logically,  this  work  proceeds  throughout  on  a  really  atheistic 
assumption,  disguised  beneath  the  thin  veil  of  a  pantheistic 
phraseology.  It  assumes  that  no  such  being  as  a  personal  Qod 
exists  at  all.  The  '  god '  with  whom,  according  to  M.  Benan, 
Jesus  has  such  uninterrupted  communion,  but  from  whom  he  is 
so  entirely  distinct,  is  only  the  *  category  of  the  ideal.'  It  is, 
however,  when  we  look  at  the  '  Vie  de  Jesus'  from  a  moral  point 
of  view,  that  its  shortcomings  are  most  apparent  in  their  length 
and  breadth.  Its  hero  is  a  fanatical  impostor,  who  pretends  to 
be  and  to  do  that  which  he  knows  to  be  beyond  him,  but  ^ho 
nevertheless  is  held  up  to  our  admiration  as  the  ideal  of  hu- 
manity. In  place  of  the  Divine  and  Human  Christ  of  the 
Gospels,  M.  Kenan  presents  us  with  a  character  devoid  of  any 
real  majesty,  of  any  tolerable  consistency,  and  even  of  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  moral  goodness.  If  M.  Benan  himself  does 
not  perceive  that  the  object  of  his  enthusiasm  is  simply  an 
offence  to  any  healthy  conscience,  this  is  only  an  additional 
proof,  if  one  were  needed,  of  the  fatal  influence  of  pantheistic 
thought  upon  the  most  gifted  natures.  It  destroys  the  sensitive* 
ness  of  the  moral  nerve.  Enough  to  say  that  M.  Benan  presents 
us  with  a  Christ  who  in  his  Gethsemane  was  possibly  thinking 
of  'les  jeunes  fiUes  qui  auraient  peut-Stre  consenti  k  Taimer.' 

^*^^^*'  ..itized  by  Google 
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It  ought  perhaps  here  to  be  added  that  M.  de  Pressens^'B 
work, '  J6suB-Christ,  son  Temps,  saVie,  son  CEuvre,'  Paris,  1865, 
although  failing  (as  might  be  expected)  to  do  justice  to  the 
sacramental  side  of  our  Lord's  Incarnation  and  Teaching,  is  yet 
on  the  whole  a  most  noble  contribution  to  the  cause  of  Truth, 
for  which  the  deep  gratitude  of  all  sincere  Christians  caimot  but 
be  due  to  its  accomplished  author, 

6.  Ecee  Homo ;   a  Survey  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Jem^ 
Christ,    London  and  Cambridge,  Macmillan,  1866. 

Eyery  one  who  reads  *  Ecce  Homo'  must  heartily  admire  the 
generous  passion  for  human  improTcment  which  glows  through^ 
out  the  whole  Yolume.  And  especial  acknowledgment  is  due  to 
the  author  from  Christian  belieyers,  for  the  emphasis  with 
which  he  has  insisted  on  the  following  truths  :-^ 

Christ's  moral  sublimity. 

Christ's  claim  of  supremacy. 

Christ's  success  in  His  work. 
Incidentally,  moreover,  he  has  brought  out  into  their  true 
prominence  some  portions  of  the  truth,  which  are  lost  sight  of 
by  popular  religionists  in  England.  As  an  example  of  this,  hia 
earnest  recognition  of  the  visibility  of  the  Society  founded  by 
Christ  may  be  instanced.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  writer 
has  carefully  avoided  all  reference  to  the  cardinal  question  of 
Christ's  Person ;  and  he  tells  us  that  he  has  done  this  deliber- 
ately. (Pref.  to  5th  Ed.  p.  XX.)  The  result  however  is,  that  hi^ 
book  is  pervaded,  as  it  seems  to  many  of  his  readers,  by  an  es- 
sential flaw.  It  is  not  merely  that  our  Lord's  claims  comnot  be 
morally  estimated  apart  from  a  clear  estimate  of  His  Person. 
The  author  professes  to  be  answering  the  question,  *  What  was 
Christ's  object  in  founding  the  Society  which  is  called  by  Hia 
Namel'  Now  to  attempt  to  answer  this  question,  while  dis« 
missing  all  theological  consideration  of  the  dignity  of  Christ's 
Person,  involves  the  tacit  assumption  that  the  due  estimate  of 
His  Person  is  not  relevant  to  the  appreciation  of  His  Work ;  in 
other  words,  the  assumption,  that  so  far  as  the  evidence  yielded 
by  the  work  of  Christ  goes,  the  Christology  of  the  Nioene  Creed  is 
at  least  uncertain.  The  author  of  'Ecce  Homo'  is  however  eithec 
a  Humanitarian,  or  he  is  a  believer  in  our  Lord's  Divinity,  or 
he  is  undecided.  If  he  is  a  Humanitarian,  then  the  assumption 
is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  in  harmony  with  his  personal  convictions ; 
only.it  should,  for  various  and  obvious  reasons,  have  been  mora 
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plainly  stated,  since,  vnl&r  alia,  it  embarrasses  his  view  of  our 
Lord's  claims  and  character  with  difficulties  which  he  does  not 
recognise.  If  he  believes  in  Christ's  Divinity,  then  in  his  forth- 
coming volume  (besides  rewriting  such  chapters  as  chap.  3,  on 
The  Temptation)  he  will  have  to  enlai^  very  seriously,  or 
rather  altogether  to  recast,  the  account  which  he  has  actually 
given  of  Christ's  work.  If  (he  writer  be  himself  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  Christ  is  or  is  not  God,  then  surely  he  is  not  in  a 
position  to  give  any  account  whatever  of  Chnst's  work,  which 
is  within  the  limits  of  human  capacity  on  one  hypothesis,  and  as 
utterly  transcends  them  on  the  other.  In  short,  it  is  impossible 
for  a  man  to  profess  to  give  a  real  answer  to  the  quesdon,  what 
Christ  intended  to  accomplish,  until  he  has  told  us  who  and 
what  Christ  was.  That  fragment  of  Christ's  work  of  which  we 
gather  an  account  from  history  contributes  its  share  to  the 
solution  of  the  question  of  Christ's  Person ;  but  our  Lord's 
Personal  Rank  is  too  intimately  bound  up  with  the  moral 
justification  of  His  language,  and  with  the  real  nature  and  range 
of  His  action  upon  humanity,  to  bear  the  adjournment  whidi 
the  author  of '  Ecce  Homo'  has  thought  advisable.  . 

There  are  several  errors  in  the  volume  which  might  seem  to 
shew  that  the  author  is  himself  unfamiliar  with  the  &ith  of  the 
Church ;  as  they  would  not  have  been  natural  in  a  person  wbo 
believed  it,  but  who  was  throwing  himself  for  the  time  h&ng 
into  the  mental  position  of  a  Humanitarian  in  order  the  better 
to  do  justice  to  his  arguments.  For  instance,  the  author  con* 
founds  St  John's  Baptism  with  Christ's.  He  supposes  that 
Nicodemus  came  to  Jesus  by  night  in  order  to  seek  a  cUspen- 
sation  from  being  publicly  baptized,  and  so  admitted  inta 
Christ's  Society.  He  imagines  that  Christ  prayed  on  the  Cross 
only  for  the  Roman  soldiers  who  actually  crucified  Him,  and 
not  for  the  Pharisees,  against  whom  (it  is  a  most  painful  as  well 
as  an  unwarranted  suggestion)  He  continued  to  feel  fierce 
indignation.  This  indeed  is  an  instance  of  the  author's  ten- 
dency to  identify  his  own  imaginations  with  the  motives  and 
feelings  of  Jesus  Christy  where  Scripture  is  either  silent  or 
points  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  author  is  apparently 
carried  away  by  his  earnest  indignation  against  certain  ibnns 
of  selfish  and  insincere  vice,  such  as  Pharisaism ;  nor  is  be 
wholly  free  from  the  disposition  so  to  colour  the  past  as  to  make 
it  express  suggestively  his  own  feelings  about  persons  and 
schools  of  the  present  day.  The  naturalistic  tone  of  his  thought 
is  apparent  in  his  fonnula  of '  enthusiasm,'  as  the.  modem  equL« 
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valent  to  inspiration  and  the  gift  of  the  H0I7  Spirit ;  in  his 
general  suhstitution  of  the  conception  of  anti-social  yice  for  the 
deeper  Scriptural  idea  of  sin  \  and  in  his  suggestion  that  Chris- 
tians may  treat  the  special  precepts  of  Christ  with  the  same 
'boldness'  with  which  He  treated  those  of  the  law  of  Moses. 

Of  the  practical  results  of  his  book  it  is  difficult  to  form  an 
estimate.  In  some  instances  it  may  lead  to  the  contented  sub- 
stitution of  a  naturalistic  instead  of  a  miraculous  Christianity, 
of  philanthropic  '  enthusiasm'  instead  of  a  supernatural  life,  of 
loyalty  to  a  moral  reforming  hero,  instead  of  religious  deyotion 
to  a  Diyine  Sayiour  of  the  world.  But  let  us  also  trust  that  so 
fearless  a  recognition  of  the  claims  of  Christ  to  be  the  King 
and  Centre  of  renewed  humanity,  may  assist  other  minds  to 
grasp  and  hold  the  truth  which  alone  makes  those  claims,  taken 
as  a  whole,  justifiable  ;  and  may  recruit  the  ranks  of  our  Lord's 
true  worshippers  fi-om  among  the  many  thoughtful  but  unin* 
structed  persons  who  have  never  faced  the  dilemma  which  this 
Tolume  so  forcibly,  albeit  so  tacitly,  suggests* 

*  4»  *  » 

Since  these  words  were  written,  the  volume  under  discussion 
has  found  an  apologist,  whose  opinion  on  this,  as  on  any  other 
subject,  is  a  matter  of  national  interest^.  If  the  present  writer 
has  been  guilty  of  forming  and  propagating  an  unjust  estimate 
of  a  remarkable  work,  he  may  at  least  repair  his  error  by 
referring  his  readers  to  pages,  in  which  genius  and  orthodoxy 
have  done  their  best  for  the  Christian  honour  of  *  Ecce  Homo.' 
These  pages  must  indeed  of  necessity  be  read  with  sjrmpathy 
and  acbxiiration,  if  not  with  entire  assent,  by  all  who  do  not 
consider  a  theological  work  to  have  been  discredited,  when  it  is 
asserted  to  uphold  some  positive  truth.  But  it  may  also  be  a 
duty  to  state  briefly  and  respectfully  why,  after  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  such  a  criticism,  the  present  writer  is  unable 
to  recognise  any  sufficient  reason  for  withdrawing  what  he 
has  ventured  to  say  upon  the  subject.  Unquestionably,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  urges,  it  is  allowable  in  principle  to  teach  only 
a  portion  of  revealed  truth,  under  circumstances  which  would 
render  a  larger  measure  of  instruction  likely  to  perplex  and 
repel  the  learners.  But  then  such  teaching  must  be  loyally 
consistent  with  the  claims  of  that  portion  of  the  truth,  which  is, 
provisionally,  left  untaught ;  and  this  condition  does  not  appear 

•  <  Ecoe  Homo,*  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  Strahan  &  Co. 
London,  i868.    [Reprinted  from  *  Good  \Vord8,']  ^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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to  be  satifified  by  'Ecce  Homo/  if  it  be,  as  we  may  hope,  onlj  a 
preparation  for  a  second  volume  which  will  assert  in  plain  kn- 
guage  the  Deity  of  our  Adorable  Lord.  The  cnicial  chapter  on 
the  Temptation  altop^ether  ignores  our  Lord's  true  and  higber 
Personality ;  as  it  also  appears  to  ignore  the  personal  presence 
of  the  Tempter.  'What  is  called  Christ's  Temptation  is  the 
excitement  of  His  Mind  which  was  caused  by  the  nascent  con- 
sciousness of  supernatural  power/  p.  12.  Such  a  description 
fails  altogether  to  do  justice  to  the  real  issues  involved;  it 
might  apply  with  equal  propriety  to  a  struggle  in  the  soul  of 
fin  apostolic  man.  Even  if  this  chapter  does  not  imply  Christ's 
inwiuxi  sympathy  with  outward  solicitations  to  accept  a  wrong 
choice,  it  could  never  have  been  written  by  a  person  who  kept 
clearly  before  his  mind  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  Divinity. 

Mr.  Gladstone  draws  out  and  insists  upon  an  analogy  between 
the  original  function  of  the  three  Synoptic  Evangelists  in  the 
first  propagation  of  the  Faith,  and  the  present  function  of  'Eoce 
Homo.'  But  this  analogy  would  appear  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
following  considerations.  First,  there  is  nothing  in  *£coe  Homo' 
which  corresponds  to  the  great  Christological  texts  in  the  Synop- 
tists.  To  these  texts  Mr.  Gladstone  has  indeed  referred,  but 
they  do  not  readily  harmonize  with  his  representation  of  the 
gradual  unveiling  of  Christ's  Person.  Indeed  they  teach  a  doc^ 
trine  of  Christ's  Person  which  is  virtually  identical  with  that  of 
St.  John.  Are  there  any  passages  in  '  Ecce  Homo*  which,  like 
St.  Matt.  XL  37,  or  St.  Luke  x.  22,  place  the  Christolopiical  belief 
of  the  writer  beyond  reach  of  question  %  Secondly,  the  ethical 
atmosphere  of  *  Ecce  Homo'  differs  very  significantly  firom  that 
of  the  Gospels.  The  Gospels  present  us  with  the  Scriptural  idea 
of  Sin,  provoking  God's  wrath  and  establishing  between  God 
and  man  a  state  of  enmity:  and  this  idea  points  very  urgently — 
at  least  in  a  moral  universe, — ^to  some  aw^  interposition  which 
shall  bring  relief.  But  the  Biblical  idea  of  sin  is  a  vitaUy 
distinct  thing  from  the  impoverished  modem  conception  of 
anti-social  vice,  in  which  man  and  not  God  is  the  insulted 
and  offended  person,  and  by  whidi  the  protection  of  individual 
rights  and  the  well-being  of  society  are  held  to  be  of  more 
account  than  the  reign  of  peace  and  purity  within  the  souL 
The  idea  of  sin  points  to  a  Divine  Redeemer  :  the  idea  of  anti- 
social vice  points  to  an  improved  system  of  human  education. 
Thirdly,  the  first  and  third  Evangelists  preface  their  records  of 
the  ministry  with  an  account  of  the  Nativity,  to  the  force  of 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  fully  alive,  but  which  places  their  gaV 
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sequent  narrative  in  a  light  altogether  different  from  that 
suggested  bj  the  opening  chapter  of  'Ecoe  Homo.'  And  the 
first  Terse  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  is  sufficiently  explicit  to  place 
him  in  this  matter,  on  a  level  with  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke. 

•The  real  needs  of  our  time  are  more  likely  to  be  known  to 
public  men  who  come  in  contact  with  minds  of  every  kind  than 
to  private  clergymen.  But  it  would  have  appeared  to  the 
present  writer  that  an  economical  treatment  of  the  Faith  which 
might  have  been  possible  and  natural  in  the  first  age  of  its  pro- 
mulgation, must  fail  of  its  effect  at  the  present  day.  Whether 
men  believe  the  Gospel  or  not,  its  real  substance  and  con- 
tents are  now  fairly  before  the  world;  and  it  is  increas- 
ingly felt  that  the  question  whether  Christ  is  or  is  not  God, 
IB  really  identical  with  the  question  of  His  moral  character. 
On  this  account  the  reticence  of  the  author  of '  Ecce  Homo'  still 
appears  to  the  present  writer  to  be  a  matter  for  regret  ; 
although  he  gratefully  admits  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  coi]amentary 
will  have  gone  far  to  make  the  work  which  has  suggested  it^  as 
useful  to  the  cause  of  truth,  as,  with  characteristic  generosity, 
Mr.  Gladstone  beUeves  that  work  to  be,  if  read  without  the  aid 
of  so  happy  an  interpretation. 

NOTE  B,  ON  Lecture  IL 
The  word  '  Elohim'  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament — 

(i)  Of  the  One  True  God,  as  in  Deut.  iv.  35,  i  Kings  xviii. 
21,  etc.,  where  it  has  the  article ;  and  without  the  article^ 
Gen.  i.  a,  xli.  38 ;  Exod.  xxxi.  3,  xxxv.  31 ;  Numb.  xxiv. 
a,  etc. 

(2)  Of  false  gods,  as  Exod.  xii.  12;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  23; 
Josh.  xxiv.  15 ;  Judg.  vi.  10,  etc. 

(3)  Of  judged  to  whom  a  person  or  matter  is  brought,  as 
representing  the  Divine  Majesty  in  the  theocracy,  yet  not 
in  the  singular,  Exod.  xxi.  6,  xxii.  7,  8,  (in  Deut.  xix.  17 
it  is  said  in  tlie  like  case  that  the  parties  'shall  stand 
before  the  Lord,'  DIiT)  ;  and  in  allusion  to  the  passages  in 
Exodus,  Ps.  Ixxxii.  i,  6,  *Recte  Abarbenel  observavit, 
judices  et  magistratus  nusquam  vocari  tDTOM  nisi  respectu 
loci  judicii,  quod  ibi  Dei  judicia  exerceant.'  (Qes.) 

(4)  There  is  no  case  in  which  the  word  appears  from  the 
context  to  be  certainly  applied,  even  collectively,  to  super- 
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human  beings  external  to  the  Divine  Easenoe.  'NuUiis 
exstat  locus/  says  Qesenius,  'in  quo  hsec  significatio  yd 
necessaria  vel  pre  cssteris  apta  sit.'  In  Ps.  Ixxxii.  i,  the 
word  is  explained  by  verses  2  and  6  of  the  '  sons  of  Qod,* 
i.e.  judges  ;  cf.  especially  verse  8.  Yet  in  Ps.  xcvii.  7,  the 
LXX,  Vulg.;  Syr.  translate  'angels;'  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrases '  the  worshippers  of  idols  ;'  in  Ps.  cxxxviii.  i,  the 
LXX  and  Yulg.  render  '  angels,'  the  Chald.  <  judges/  the 
Syr.  'kings;'  in  Ps.  viii.  3,  the  Chald.  too  renders  '  angels,' 
and  is  followed  by  Bashi,  Kimchi,  and  Abenezra  (who 
quotes  Elahin,  Dan.  ii.  11),  and  others.  It  is  possible  that 
the  earlier  Jewish  writers  had  a  traditional  knowledge  that 
tDVh'A  might  be  taken  as  t3>nbH'^^^  Job  i.  6;  iL  i ;  xxxviiL 
17,  and  CD'i^M-^ja, 

(5)  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  remains  certain  that  Elohim 
is  nowhere  used  with  the  singular  of  any  except  Almighty 
Qod. 

NOTE  C,  ON  Lectueb  V. 
*The  Presbyter  John'  and  the  Apostle. 

Who  was  the  author  of  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles  attri- 
buted to  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  the  present  Canon  of  the 
New  Testament  ? 

I.  The  existence  of  a  'Presbyter  John,'  a  contemporary  of  the 
Apostle,  depends  on  the  following  evidence : — 

(i.)  Papias  in  Eus.  iii.  39  names  him  with  Aristion  separately 
from  St.  John,  as  a  disciple  of  the  Lord.  Eusebius  adds 
that  this  confirms  the  report  of  (a)  two  Johns  in  Asia  who 
had  been  in  close  relations  with  our  Lord,  {/3)  two  tombs 
at  Ephesus  both  bearing  the  name  of  John. 

(iL)  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  in  Eus.  vii.  35,  asmbes  the 
authorship  of  the  Apocal3rpse  to  'the  Presbyter  John,' 
as  Eusebius  himself  was  inclined  to  do.  Dionysius  repeats 
the  story  of  the  two  tombs. 

(iii.)  The  'Apostolical  Constitutions'  (vii.  47)  says  that  a 
second  John  was  made  Bishop  of  Ephesus  by  the  Apostle 
St.  John. 

(iv.)  St  Jerome  (Catal.  Script,  c.  9  and  18)  makes  a  state- 
ment to  the  same  effect :  he  says  that  John  the  Presbyter's 
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tomb  is  still  shewn  at  Ephesus,  although  some  maintained 
that  both  tombs  were  memorials  of  St  John  the  Evan- 
gelist. 

Dr.  Bollinger  admits  that  John  Presbyter  lived  as  a  contem- 
porary of  the  Evangelist,  and  that  his  grave  could  be  seen  at 
Epbesas  next  to  St.  John's.  (First  Age  of  the  Church,  p.  1 13, 
Eng.  trans.,  2nd  edit.) 

II.  But  this  admission  would  not  necessarily  involve  the 
further  admission  that  the  Presbjrter  John  was  the  author  of 
the  Second  and  Third  Epistles  ascribed  to  the  Apostle.  All 
that  can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  Presbyter's  authorship  is 
stated  by  Ebrard  (Einleitung) ;  the  ordinary  belief  being  de- 
fended by  LUcke,  Huther,  Wordsworth,  and  Alford.  Among 
reasons  for  it  are  the  following  : — 

i.  The  cvrgument  from  style.  The  differences  upon  which 
Ebrard  lays  such  stress  may  fairly  be  accounted  for  by  the 
distinct  character  and  object  of  the  two  Epistles ;  while  their 
general  type  of  language  and  thought  is  unmistakeably  Johan- 
.  nean.  Bretschneider  denied  that  the  Apostle  had  written  any 
one  of  the  three  Epistles.  Tet  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  &ct 
that  all  tiiree  had  been  written  by  a  single  author. 

ii.  Chwrchrtradition, 

(a)  The  great  authority,  in  this  matter  especially,  of  St.  Ire- 
UEBus ;  Haer.  L  16.  3  ;  iii.  16.  8.  (See  Alford.)  Neither 
St.  Irenseus  nor  Polycrates  had  ever  heard,  it  would  ap- 
pear, of  the  Presbyter  John,  which  shews  at  least  that 
he  cannot  have  been  an  eminent  person  in  the  Church. 

(/3)  That  of  Clement  and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (see 
Alford);  Aurelius,  quoted  by  St.  Cyprian  in  Cone. 
Carth. ;  St.  Jerome,  cf.  Ep.  2  ad  Paulinum,  Ep.  ad 
Evagrium. 

(y)  On  the  other  hand,  Origen  was  doubtful  about  the 
authorship  as  about  many  other  things.  (Eus.  vi.  25.) 
The  two  Epistles  are  not  even  mentioned  by  TertuUian 
or  Theodoret.  They  were  rejected,  together  with  the 
other  Catholic  Epistles,  by  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 

(d)  The  late  reception  of  the  two  Epistles  into  the  canon 
of  so  many  Churches  may  be  accounted  for,  according 
to  Ebrard,  by  (i)  their  private  character;  (2)  the  fao*^^ 
l1 
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that  one  was  addressed  to  a  woman;  (3)  (he  amount 
of  matter  in  them  common  to  the  first  Epistle  (t).  The 
verdict  of  the  Muratorian  Fragm.  is  doubtfol.  The 
Feschito  probably  did  not  contain  either.  Eusebius 
reckons  them  among  the  Antilegomena ;  yet  his  own 
opinion  appears  in  Dem.  £t.  iii.  5.     (See  AUbrd.) 

iii.  Nothing  against  the  apostolic  authorship  can  be  inferred 
from  the  title  h  frpco-jSurcpor.  St.  Paul  calls  himself  6  irpcoi^unyr 
(PhilenL  9),  and  St.  Peter  6  irvfiirptirfimpos  (i  Pet  v.  r). 
Probably  *the  Presbyter'  John  did  not  assume  the  title  until 
after  the  death  of  the  Apostle.  St  John  may  have  used  it 
in  his  private  correspondence  either  to  hint  at  his  age,  or  as 
a  formal  title  the  force  of  which  was  at  once  recognized  and 
admitted.  Surely  the  Presbyter  would  have  added  to  6  vp€a- 
fiOrtposy  his  name  *l<aapvfis.  An  Apostle  could  afford  to  omit 
his  name.  The  authority  t'oo,  of  wliich  the  writer  of  the  third 
Epistle  is  conscious  in  his  reference  to  Diotrephes,  seems  incon- 
sistent with  the  supposition  of  a  non-i^ostoli<»d  authorship. 

NOTE  D,  ON  Lkctukk  VII. 

The  worship  of  Jesus  Christ  as  prescribed  by  the  Authorised 
Services  of  the  Church  of  England. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  '  Times/  dated  August  9,  and 
published  in  that  journal  on  September  26,  1866,  Dr.  Coloiso 
writes  as  follows : — 

'I  have  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  out  of  180  collects 
and  prayers  contained  in  the  Prayer-book,  only  three  or /our  at 
most  are  addressed  to  our  Lord,  the  others  being  all  addressed 
through  Christ  to  Almighty  God.  I  have  said  that  there  are 
also  ejaculations  in  the  Litany  and  elsewhere  addressed  to 
Christ.  But  I  have  shewn  that  the  whole  spirit  and  the  generai 
practice  of  our  Liturgy  manifestly  tend  to  discourage  such  wor- 
ship and  prayer,  instead  of  malung  it  the  ''foundation-stone" 
of  common  worship.' 

'  It  appears,'  Dr.  Colenso  further  observes, '  that  the  practice 
in  question  is  not  abased  on  any  Scriptural  or  Apostolical 
authority,  but  is  the  development  of  a  later  age,  and  has  very 
greatly  increased  within  the  Church  of  England  during  the 
last  century,  beyond  what  (as  the  Prayer-book  shews)  was  the 
rule  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation — chiefly^  as  I  believe, 
through  the  use  of  unauthorized  hymns*'y.^^^  ^y  ^OO^le 
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I.  Now  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  first  of  all,  that  prayer  to 
our  Lord  is  either  right  or  wrong.  If  it  is  right,  if  Jesus  Christ 
does  indeed  hear  and  answer  prayer,  and  prayer  to  Him  is 
agreeable  to  the  Divine  Will,  then  three  or  four  hundred  collects 
addressed  to  Him  (supposing  the  use  of  them  not  to  imply  a 
lack  of  devotion  to  the  Eternal  Father  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit) 
are  quite  as  justifiable  as  three  or  four.  If  such  prayer  is  wrong, 
if  Jesus  Christ  does  not  hear  it,  and  it  is  opposed  to  the  real 
Will  of  God,  then  a  single  ejaculation,  a  single  Christe  Eleison, 
carries  with  it  the  whole  weight  of  a  wrongful  act  of  worship, 
and  is  immoral,  as  involving  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  God. 

Dr.  Colenso  says  that  prayer  to  Jesus  Christ  is  '  not  based  on 
Scriptural  or  Apostolical  authority,  but  is  the  development  of  a 
later  age.'  He  does  not  mean  to  assert  that  'development'  is  a 
sufficient  justification  of  a  Christian  doctrine  or  practice ;  since 
he  is  assigning  a  reason  for  the  discouragement  which  he  feels 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  offer  to  the  practice  of  prayer  to  our  Lord. 
But,  if  his  reason  be  valid,  ought  it  not  to  make  any  one  such 
prayer  utterly  out  of  the  question  %  li  is  not  easy  to  understand 
the  principle  upon  which,  after  admitting  that  'three  or  four 
Collects'  in  the  Prayer-book  a/re  addressed  to  our  Lord,  Dr.  Co- 
lenso adds, '  I  am  prepared  to  use  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  it  stands.' 

To  a  clear  mind,  unembarrassed  by  the  difficulties  of  an  unten- 
able position,  this  painful  inconsistency  would  be  impossible. 
Either  Jesus  Christ  is  God  or  He  is  not;  there  is  no  third 
alternative*  If  He  is  God,  then  natural  piety  makes  prayer  to 
Him  inevitable :  to  call  Him  God  is  to  call  Him  adorable. 
If  He  is  not  God,  then  one-tenth  part  of  the  worship  which 
the  Church  of  England  in  her  authorized  formularies  offers  to 
Him  is  just  as  idolatrous  as  a  hundred  litanies,  such  as  ours, 
would  be.  Dr.  Colenso  would  not  explain  his  use  of  '  Christ, 
have  mercy  upon  us'  as  Roman  Catholics  explain  an  '  Ora  pro 
nobis.'  If  one  such  'ejaculation'  is  right,  then  prayer  to  our 
Lord  for  an  hour  together  is  right  also.  In  short,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  more  or  fewer  prayers  to  Christ ;  the  question  is. 
Can  we  rightly  worship  Him  at  all  1 

'  a.  Dr.  Colenso  maintains  that  'the  whole  spirit  and  the 
general  practice  of  our  Liturgy  manifestly  tend  to  discourage ' 
prayer  to  our  Lord. 

What  is  meant  by  the  'whole  spirit'  of  our  Liturgy?  If  this 
expression  is  intended  to  describe  some  sublimated  essence, 
altogether  distinct  from  the  actual  words  of  the  Prayer-book, 
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it  is  of  course  very  difficalt  to  say  what  it  may  or  may  not 
*•  tend '  to  '  discourage.'  But  if  the  '  whole  spirit '  of  a  document 
be  its  intellectual  dnft  and  purpose  as  gathered  from  its  actual 
words,  and  from  the  history  of  its  formation,  then  we  may  say 
that  Dr.  Colenso's  assertion  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  facts  of 
the  casa 

(a)  The  devotional  addresses  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  i^lonM 
in  the  Church  Service  are  as  follows  :— 

Dddy  Service,  Morning  and  Evening — 

Verses  of  the  Te  Deum i6 

'  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us  *         •        •         .  2 

Prayer  of  St  Chrysostom        •        •        «        .  a 

Litany — 

Invocation,  '  O  God  the  Son '  •        •        •        •  i 

'  Bemember  not,  Lord  '.»•••  i 

Deprecations 5 

Obsecrations •  2 

*  Li  all  time  of  our  tribulation '  .  .  ,  i 
Petitions 21 

*  Son  of  God,  we  beseech  Thee,*  etc.  • .  .  i 
'O  Lamb  of  God,  That,'  etc 2 

*  O  Christ,  hear  us '        ,        .         .        .        .  i 

*  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us '  .  ,  ,  i 
Preces,  *  From  our  enemies '  .  .  .  .  10 
Prayer  of  St  Chrysostom        .        •        .         .  i 

Collects — 

Third  Sunday  in  Advent        •         •        •         .  i 

St  Stephen's  Day i 

First  Sunday  in  Lent i 

Communion  Office — 

Of  the  three  parts  of  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis     .  2 

Solemnization  0/ Matrimany — 

*  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us '  ...  1 

Visitation  of  tl\A  Sick — 

*  Remember  not,  Lord ' 1 

'  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us '  ...  i 

'  O  Saviour  of  the  world,  Who  by  Thy  Cross  V^ ^^      i 
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Burial  of  the  Dead — 

'  In  the  midst  of  life/  etc. 

*  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us' 

Churching  of  Women — 

*  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us'         • 
CommiruUion — 

'  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us* 
Prayers  to  he  used  at  /S<sa— > 

*  O  blessed  Saviour,  That  didst  save ' 
'  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us ' 

<0  Christ,  hear  us' 


I 
I 
I 


(^}  Devotional  addresses  to  our  Lord  conjointly  with  the 
Eternal  Father  and  the  Holy  Qhost : — 

DaUy  Morning  and  Evening  Services,  not  including 

the  Psalms — Gloria  Patri  at  least        •        •  6 

AihanoMn  Greed — Gloria  Patri    . 


Litany — 


'  0  Holy,  Blessed,  and  Glorious  Trinity' 
Gloria  Patri 


Collect  for  Trinity  Sunday     « 

Commvmon  Offtce^^ 

Preface  for  Trinity  Sunday     • 
Ter  SanctuB 

Matrimony — Gloria  Patri     . 

Visitation  of  the  Sick — Gloria  Patri 

Burial  ofOie  Bead — Gloria  Patri  at  least. 

Chv/rching  oj  Women — Gloria  Patri 

CommiTuUion — Gloria  Patri 

FsaUer — Gloria  Patri   .... 


Prayers  to  he  used  at  Sea — 

Gloria  Patri .        .        .        # 

'  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,'  etc. 


I 
I 
I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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Besides  this,  there  are  at  the  end  of  Collects  seven  ascriptions 
of  Glory,  addressed  to  Christ  our  Lord  with  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  one  Collect  (Ordering  of  Deacons)  such  an 
ascriptioil  is  addressed  to  Christ  alone. 

(y)  It  should  further  be  added,  that  in  each  of  the  Ordina- 
tipn  Services  ^he  wljole  of  that  large  part  of  the  Litany  which 
is  addressed  to  our  Lord  is  repeated,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom ;  while  in  the  Doxology,  twice 
rej)eated,«at  the  end  •of  the  Veni  Creator,  Christ  is  praised  with 
the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Nor  should  the  solemn  Bene- 
diptions  in  the  Name  of  the  Three  Blessed  Persons  which  occur 
in  the  Communion,  the  Confirmation,  and  the  Marriage  Services, 
be  forgotten  in  estimating  the  devotional  attitude  of  the  Church 
towards  our  Lord.  For  a  view  of  the  real  amount  of  change 
in  the  Prayer-book  which  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  expel 
from  it  the  worship  of  our  Lord,  see  'The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England  adapted  for  general  use  in 
other  Protestant  Churches.'  London,  William  Pickering,  1852. 
This  compilation  appears  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  Socinian  ; 
as  those  Protestant  Dissenters  who  believe  in  the  Godhead  of 
our  Lord  would  regard  most  of  its  *  adaptations  *  as  shocking 
to  their  dearest  convictions. 

(d)  Of 'the  Collects  for  Sundays  or  Holy-days  now  addressed 
to  the  Father,  only  two  (those  for  the  Fourth  Sunday  in  Advent 
and  Sunday  after  Ascension)  were,  in  the  old  Bitual,  prayers  to 
Christ.  Yet  of  these,  it  happens  that  the  former  was^  in  its 
original  fprm,  as  it  stood,  in  the  Sacramentary  of  Gelasius,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Father  (Muratori,  Lit  Rom,  i.  680)  :  and  the 
latter  was  not  originally  a  Collect,  but  an  antiphon  for  the  second 
vespers  of  the  Ascension,  which  Ven.  Bede  sang  shortly  before 
his  death.  Another  prayer,  beginning  *  Hear  us,'  in  the  "Visita- 
tion Office,  was  a  prayer  to  our  Lord  until  1661.  On  the  other 
hand,  of  the  thfee  Collects  now  addressed  to  our  Lord,  that  for 
the  First  Sunday  m  Lent  dates  from  1549,  that  for  the  Tliird 
Sunday  in  Advent  from  1661,  while  that  for  St  Stephen's  Day, 
originally  a  prayer  to  the  Father,  became  a  prayer  to  the  Son 
in  1549, 'and  was  Oilarg^d  and  intensified,  as  such,  in  1661. 
The  Office  for  Use  at  Sea,  containing  prayers  to  Christ,  also 
belongs  to  166 1. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  spirit  of  the  Reformers  of  the 
sixteenth  century  on  this  subject,  two  facts  should  be  noted. 

I.  Prayers  to  our  Lord  abound  in  the  semi-authorized  PfimerB 
which  were  put  out  at  that  period.     In  Edward  the  Sixth's 
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Primer  of  1553  there  are  sixteen.  In  Elizabeth*B  Primer  of 
1559  there  are  twenty-two.  In  one  portion  of  the  Pl-eces  Pri- 
vat»  of  1564  there  are  twenty-one.  In  the  '  Christian  Prayers ' 
of  1578  there  are  fifty-five. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  from  all  of  these  manuals^  as  from  the 
public  services  of  the  Church,  all  addresses  to  any  created  being 
were  rigorously  excluded.  And  one  effect  of  the  expulsion  of 
antiphons  and  hymns  addressed  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  other 
Saints  from  the  Xiturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  has  been  to 
throw  the  praises,  prayers,  and  adorations,  which  the  Church  of 
England  publicly  addresses  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Chnst,  into  a 
sharper  prominence  than  belonged  to  such  prayers  in  pre- 
Beformation  times,  or  than  belongs  to  them  now  in  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

The  old  Puritanism  would  have  shrunk  with  horror  from 
the  discouragement  of  prayer  to  our  Lord.  Witness  the  speech 
of  Sir  E.  Dering  in  the  Long  Parliament  of  1641,  after  an  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons  forbidding  men  to  bow  at  the  Name 
of  Jesus : — 

'  Was  it  ever  heard  before,  that  any  men  of  any  religion,  in 
any  age,  did  ever  cut  short  or  abridge  any  worship,  upon  any 
occasion,  to  their  God  %  Take  heed,  Sir,  and  let  us  all  take  heed, 
whither  we  are  going.  If  Christ  be  Jesus,  if  Jesus  be  God,  all 
reverence,  exterior  as  well  as  interior,  is  too  little  for  Him. 
I  hope  we  are  not  going  up  the  back  stairs  to  Socinianism !' 
(Southey,  Book  of  the  Church,  p.  462.) 
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The  nwnerah  rrfer  to  the  Leetura,  thejigurei  to  thepaget. 


Abraham,  promiBe  to,  ii.  45 ;  Divine 
manifestations  to,  52;  'Seed'  of, 
78 ;  his  seeing  the  day  of  Christ, 
iv.  187. 

Adam,  the  first  and  the  Second,  yi. 

304. 

Adoration,  distingaished  from  *  ad- 
miration/ vii.  361 ;  of  Christ  in 
the  New  Testament,  v.  236,  243; 
▼ii.  364  sq. ;  not  a  *  secondary  wor- 
ship,' 376;  embraced  His  Man- 
hood, 379;  referred  to  by  early 
Fathers,  ib.  sq. ;  embodied  in , 
hymns,  385  sq.;  offered  in  the 
£uchari8tio  office,  389;  noticed 
by  Pagans,  391  sq.;  defended  by 
Christian  writers,  394  sq. ;  carica- 
tured in  'Graffito  blasfemo,'  396; 
offered  by  Martyrs,  398  sq.;  even 
by  Arians,  403 ;  and  by  early  So- 
cinian8,404i  in  the  Engush  Church 
Service,  i.  40;  viii.  474;  Note  D. 

Adrian,  on  worship  of  Christ,  vii. 

391. 39«.        .      ^  ^     .. 

JEons,  V.  2«  I ;  vi.  308,  309,  310 ;  vu. 

430. 
AgnoetsB,  heresy  of»  vm.  462. 
'Alezamenos  adores  his  God,'  vii. 

397- 
Alexandria^    real    function    of  its 
Theoeophy,  ii.  70 ;  Eclectic  school 
of,  vii.  356;  Christian  school  o^ 

433- 
Alford,  Dean,  v.  237,  238;  vi  288, 

290*  314,  317.  335,  notes, 
Alogi,  rejected  St.  John's  Gospel, 

V.  ao8,  217. 


Ambrose,  St.,  as  a  commentator,  iL 
45,  vii.  417. 

Ananias,  prayer  o^  to  Christ,  vii.  370 . 

Andrewes,  Bishop,  on  Christ's  Sacri- 
fice, viii.  477. 

'Angel  of  the  Loid,'  the,  ii.  53  sq. 

Angels,  the  holy,  vi.  297,  310,  321, 

343.  377- 

Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  their  testi- 
mony to  Divinity  of  Christ,  vii. 
411;  their  language  not  'mere 
rhetoric,'  417.;  doubtful  state- 
ments alleged  from,  418  sq.;  ten- 
tative position  of,  420;  their  real 
mind  shown  when  the  doctrine 
was  questioned,  424. 

Antichrist,  the  token  of,  i.  23;  y. 
241. 

Anti-dogmatic  moralists,  L  37. 

Antinomianism,  vi.  285,  286. 

Antioch,  Councdl  of,  its  rejection  of 
the  *  Homoousion,'  vii.  431;  School 
of.  437. 

Apocalypse,  the,  at  one  with  St. 
John's  Gospel  in  its  Christology, 
y.  243 ;  the  Lamb  adored  in,  ib.; 
▼"•  375 ;  probable  date  of,  vi.  277. 

Apocrypha,  the,  of  second  centuiy,y. 
217,  218. 

Apollinarianism,  i.  25 ;  y.  261 ;  viii. 

455- 

Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis,  y.  213. 

'Apostasy,  the  Grod-denying,'  vii.  424. 

Apostles,  theories  as  to  disagree- 
ment of,  yi.  278 ;  with  differences 
of  method,  preach  one  Divine 
Christ,  280,  350^,3411.^  sent  by 
Chnst,  vii.  36^!  <^ 
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Apotheosis,  among  Komaiis,  no  pa- 
rallel to  worship  of  Christ^i.  26; 
V.  267;  vii.  363. 

Arianism,  its  conoeption  of  Christ, 
i.  16,  26,  32;  vi.  310;  viii.  455; 
its  worship  of  Him,  idolatrous  in 
principle,  vii.  403;  its  inference 
from  received  belief  as  to  Theo- 
phanies,  ii.  56 ;  its  view  of '  Wis- 
dom* as  created,  60;  its  connec- 
tion with  early  Judaizing  move- 
ment, vi.  349 ;  vii.  437 ;  and  with 
Greek  dialectical  method,  356; 
various  antichristian  forces  com- 
bined in  it,  437;  its  popularity, 
438. 

Amobias,  on  Christ's  Divinity,  vii. 

415- 

Artemon,  his  allegation  as  to  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  Divinity,  vii.  425. 

Articles  of  Religion,  the,  on  the  In- 
carnation, V.  258 ;  on  the  Sacra- 
ments, viii.  479,  480. 

Athanasian  Creed,  i.  24;  v.  260; 
vii.  438. 

Athanasius,  St.,  his  analysis  of  Ari- 
anism,  i.  18;  his  use  of  avr6$€09t 
iv.  200 ;  on  adoration  of  Christ, 
vii.  403 ;  on  limitation  of  human 
knowledge  in  Him,  viii.  460 ;  on 
Council  of  Antioch,  vii.  431;  why 
he  contended  for   Homoousion, 

436- 

Athenagoras,  on  the  Logos,  v.  228; 
vii.  412 ;  on  the  'Generation,*  418. 

Atonement,  doctrine  of,  dependent 
on  Christ's  Divinity,  vii.  472  sq. 

Augustine,  St.,  on  doctrinal  terms, 
i.  33 ;  on  Theophanies,  ii.  56  ;  on 
'El'  ifffAtP,  iv.  184 ;  on  St.  John's 
Gospel,  V.  227;  on  St.  Paul's  de- 
scription of  a  moral  dualism,  262 ; 
on  Sacraments,  viii.  484. 


Balaam,  prophecy  of,  ii.  76. 
Baptism,  i.  30;  v.  251 ;  vL  345, 346 ; 

viii.  481. 
Basil,  St.,  vii.  4x9. 
Basilides,  cognizant  of  St  John's 

Gospel,  V.  216. 
Baur,  admissions  of;  i.  26;  iv.  173; 

V.   226,    235;    ignores  dogmatic 

character  of  Christ's  teaching,  i.  3; 


on '  Son  of  Man,*  i.  7;  on  Hebrew 

monotheism,  ii.  93;    on   Fourth 

Gospel,  V.  210,  225,  note ;  on  St, 

James  and  St.  Paul,  vi.  282 ;  on 

number  of  Pauline  epistles,  306; 

on  dpmxyfc^y,  316,  note. 
Beryllus,    denies    Christ's    hmnan 

Soul,  i  25. 
Blandnita,  vii.  405. 
Boethius,  <m  *  Person,'  i.  32. 
Boileau,    on    phenomenon    of   the 

Church,  iii.  1 18. 
Bretschneider,  his  '  Probabilia»'  v. 

209. 
Browne,  Bi^op  Harold,  on  human 

limitations  in  Christ^  viiL   468, 

note. 
Bruno  Bauer,  v.  227. 
Buddhism,  its  spread  not  parallel  to 

that  of  Christianity,  iii.  133, 134 ; 

does  not  aim  at  universality,  1 20; 

does  not  deify  Buddha,  vii.  378. 
Bull,  Bishop,  on  Subordination,  iv. 

200,  note ;  on  St.  Paul  and  St. 

James,  vi.  283:  on  Origen,  vii. 

394;   against  Petavius,  419;  on 

Christ's  human  knowledge^  viii. 

467. 
Bushnell,  on  boldness  of  Christ's 

<phui,'  iii.  116,  note. 
Butier,  Bishop,  on  the  moral  obliga- 
tions created  by  revealed  truth, 

i.  40. 

C. 

Cabbalism,  vi.  281. 

Cesarea  Philippi,  i.  i. 

Cakya-Mouni,  iii.  134;  vii.  378. 

Calixtus,  iL  51. 

Calvinism,  Sacramental  teadiing  of, 
viii.  480;  dowQward  progress  o^ 
484. 

Canon,  of  New  Testament,  its  form- 
ation, V.  213. 

Canticles,  the  Evangelical,  their  mg- 
niiicance,  v.  248. 

Catechism,  Church,  Sacramental 
teaching  of  the,  viii.  480,  481. 

Cave,  on  Council  of  Antiooh,  vii. 
431,  note. 

Celsus,  as  an  opponent  of  Christi- 
anity, V.  217;  vii.  392;  on  idea 
of  a  universal  religion,  iii.  117; 
on  Christians'  worship  of  Christ, 
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in.  143;  Tii.  393,  394;  refers  to 
St.  John's  Gospel,  v.  217. 
•  Gerinthiis,  heresy  of,  y.  ^  2 1 ,  a  26, 239. 

Chalcedon,  Council  of,  its  dogmatio 
lanjruage,  i.  25 ;  v.  258,  note. 

Churning,  why  Anti-dogmatic,  i.  38 ; 
his  position  criticised  by  Benan, 
17.  158;  his  use  of  the  phrase — 
*  Christ's  Divinity,'  vii.  434 ;  ex- 
plains away  worship  paid  to  Him, 
vii.  366;  on  obseo-ations  in  Li- 
tany, i.  40;  on  authoritativeness 
of  Christ's  teaching,  iii.  115 ;  on 
His  *plan/  113,  note;  on  His 
character,  iv.  194,  203  sq. 

Charity,  in  St.  John,  v.  242 ;  a  pro- 
duct of  the  Incarnation,  viiL  494 
sq. 

Chbist,  His  person  an  object  of 
perpetual  interest,  i.  1 1  sq. ;  how 
viewed  by  modem  philosophers, 
13;  Lives  of,  15,  and  Note  A; 
His  Manhood  real,  i.  18  sq. ;  vi. 
303  sq.;  His  condescension,  vi. 
310, 31 1 ;  His  Nativity,  according 
to  Synoptists,  v.  247,  248;  His 
early  life,  iii.  107  sq.;  vi.  310; 
His  Human  Will,  v.  261  sq. ;  His 
Human  Knowledge,  i.  22;  viii. 
456  sq. ;  Moral  perfection  of  His 
Character,  i.  23;  iv.  165, 192  sq.; 
His  sense  of  Sinlessness,  163  sq.; 
vastness  of  His  Self-assertion,  167 
sq.;  and  of  His  claims,  173  sq.; 
V.  251  sq.;  the  Messiah  of  Pxt>- 
phecy,  ii,  78  sq.;  iii.  115;  His 
Teaching,  iv.  162  sq. ;  v.  249;  its 
InfallibiTity,  viii.  453  sq.;  His 
Priesthood  and  Atonement,  viii. 
476  sq. ;  His  position  as  Founder 
of  a  Kingdom,  iii.  100 ;  His '  Plan,' 
105  sq.;  and  its  realization,  118 
■q.;  His  Example,  i.  25;  viii.  486 
sq.;  His  Sympathy,  i.  25;  His 
Miracles,  iv.  I53sq.;  v.  235 ;  His 
Transfiguration,  v.  253;  vi.  300; 
His  Agony,  i.  2i;  v.  263,  273; 
-viii.  463;  His  Death,  i.  22;  iv. 
197;  vi.  297;  viii.  472  sq.;  His 
Besurrection,  iii.  145 ;  iv.  154  sq  ; 
V.  253  ;  viii.  473 ;  His  Ascension, 
T.  253  ;  His  Intercession,  i.  25 ; 
viii.  485;  His  ofiBce  as  Second 
Adam,  vi.  304;  as  Mediator,  vi. 


303.  :^o6 ;  viii.  453 ;  Incorporation 
into  Him,  vi.  289, 345;  bearing  of 
His  Manhood  on  our  inner  life, 
i.  25 ;  viii.  481 ;  .Christianity  con- 
centrated in  Him,  iii«  127;  vi.  331; 
His  living  power,  i.  35 ;  His  Pre- 
sence in  and  with  Christians,  vi. 
U7,  .^42.  347 ;  viii.  482. 487, 49^; 
His  intense  hold  on  souls,  iii. 
125,  126;  His  moral  creative- 
ness,  iii.  129;  viii.  488  sq.;  His 
future  return  as  Judge,  iv.  173 ; 
wornhip  paid  to  Him,  in  His 
earthly  life  and  after  it,  see 
'Adoration;'  His  Godhead,  the 
seat  of  His  Single  Personality, 
i.  23,  note;  v.  222,  257  sq.; 
implies  Co -equality  and  Con- 
substantiality,  iv.  181 ;  co-exist- 
ent with  His  perfect  Manhood, 
V.  262  sq. ;  viii.  450 ;  intimated 
and  affirmed  iu  Old  Testa- 
ment, ii.  48  sq. ;  gradually  un- 
folded, i.  39  ;  V.  273  ;  implied  in 
much  of  His  language,  iv.  173  sq.; 
explicitly  revealed  by  Him,  177 
sq. ;  titles  expressing  it,  vL  312 
sq.;  in  fitct  necessary  to  His 
moral  excellence,  iv.  190  sq.,  205  ; 
vi.  311 ;  attested  by  Synoptists  as 
by  St.  John,  V.  244  8q. ;  proclaimed 
by  Apostles,  Lect.  v.  and  vi. ; 
vii.  428  ;  not  imagined  by  'enthu- 
siasm,' V.  267  ;  confessed  by  the 
early  Church,  vii.  406  sq. ;  pro- 
tects truths  of  natural  religion, 
viii.  444  sq. ;  supports  other 
truths  of  faith,  iii.  146 ;  vi.  298  ; 
▼ii'.  453  sq. 

Christianity,  social  results  of,  iii. 
130  ;  viii.  488  sq.;  causes  of  its 
success,  iii.  132  sq. 

Christian  life,  the,  dependent  on 
Christ,  iii.  117. 

Chronology  of  St.  John  and  the 
Synoptists,  v.  224,  note. 

Chrysostom,  St.,  as  a  commentator, 
vii.  417;  on  Arianism,  vL  317, 
note. 

Church,  the,  not  a  'republic,'  iii. 
100 ;  originality  of  its  conception, 
110;  continuous  progrem  of,  1 18  ; 
present  prospects  of,  1 20 ;  viii. 
498  ;    univ^^Ujty  ^,_Yi.^333  ; 
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loflseB  and  divisions  of,  iiL  lai ; 
Fecuperaiive  powers  o^  131  ;  sus- 
tained by  faith  in  a  Divine  Christ, 
145  ;  viii.  498 ;  sapernatorBl  life 

<rf,  ▼!.  339*  333  »q. 
Cioero,  sceptioiBm  of,  iii.  139. 
Clarke,  Dr.,  Arianism  of^  i.  18. 
Clement    of  Alexandria,    St.,   on 

St.  John's  Groepel,  v.  aia;    on 

worship  of  Christ,  viL  38a,  387  ; 

on  His  Divinity.  413  ;  inaoourate 

language  of,  418,  413. 
Clement  of  Bame,  St.,  on  Nero's 

persecution,  vi.  377. 
Colenso,  Dr.,  rejects  Deuteronomy, 

viii.  469,  470;    denies  Christ's 

Infallibility,  ib.  and  454,  455; 

his  objections  to  worship  of  Christ, 

NoteD. 
Coleridge  on  Socinian  worship  of 

Christy  vii.  405  ;  criticises  Atha- 

nasian  Creed,  438. 
Colossians,  Epistle  to,  character  of, 

vi.  a8i,  note  ;  33a. 
Common  Ptayer,  Book  of,  i.  40; 

viii.  474,  481 ;  Note  D. 
*  Conununicatio  idiomatum,'  v.  958 ; 

vi.  306,  note. 
Comte,  his  philosophy  and  ritual, 

iii.  1  a4. 
Conception,  the  Immaculate,  defini- 
tion of,  not  parallel  to  that  of 

Homoousion,  vii.  4a 7  sq. 
Confucianism,  spread  of,  not  paral- 
lel to  that  of  Christianity,  iii.  1 34. 
Constitutions,  the  Apostolical,  vii. 

388. 
Coquerel,  on  St.  James,  vi.  385, 

note. 
Corinthians,  Epistles  to,  character 

ofi  vi.  339  sq. 
Council,  FifUi  General,  vii.  3  71 ,  note; 

Sixth  General,  v.  263,  note. 
Councils,  i.  35,  37  ;  vii.  420. 
Creation,   how  Incarnation    is  re- 
lated to  it,  V.  a65 ;  ascribed  to 

Christ,  vi.  319. 
Creator,  prerogatives  of  the,  i.  39 ; 

iv.  aoo ;  v.  333 ;  vii.  363. 
Creeds,  scope  of  modem  objections 

to,  i.  34  sq. ;  lasting  necessity  of, 

vii.  436  sq. 
Crucifixion,  the,  a  stumbling-block, 

iii.  137. 141. 


Cyprian,  St.,  on  Christ's  Divinity, 
vii.  415. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria,  St.,  on  limita-  - 
tion    of   human   knowledge    in 
Christy  viiL  461 ;  on  His  Sacrifice, 
477;  on  Sacraments,   481,  483, 
notes. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  St.,  on  reafity 
of  Christ's  Manhood,  i.  a6 ;  on, 
efficacy  of  His  Death,  viiL  477. 

D. 

Daniel,  Book  of,  on  *  Son  of  Man,' 
i.  6 ;  iv.  173,  191 ;  on  Christ's 
dominion,  ii.  88  ;  iiL  11 1. 

Davidic  period  of  Prophecy,  iL  79 
sq. 

Decretals,  the  False,  viiL  470. 

*  Definition,*  theological,  objected  to, 

i-34- 
Deism,  unable  to  guard  the  idea  of 

God,  viii.  444  sq. 
Deutero-canonical  books,  ii  61  sq. 
Deuteronomy,  recognized  by  Christ* 

viii.  447. 

*  Development,'  doctrinal,  sense  of 

the  term,  viL  436  sq. 

Diognetus,  letter  to,  vii.  41  x. 

Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  St.,  artlio- 
dox  although  misunderstood,  vii. 
416  sq.,  435,  430 ;  on  the  Pres- 
byter John,  Note  C. 

Dionysius  of  Rome,  St.,  viL  435. 

Divinity  of  our  Lord,  see  '  Christ.' 

Docetism,  L  19,  34,  35 ;  iL  69 ;  v. 
331,  347. 

Doctrinal  position  of  the  Lectures, 

>.  .H- 

Doctrine  and  morals,  in  Apostolic 
writings,  vi.  381,  388. 

Dogma,  modem  dislike  of,  L  37  ;  v. 
367 ;  inseparable  from  religion,  L 
3, 4 ;  the  Christ  of,  identiod  with 
the  Christ  of  history,  iv.  153.  See 
*  Creeds.' 

DoUinger,  on '  apotheoses '  at  Rome, 
L  37,  note ;  on  Stoicism,  iii.  X44, 
note ;  on  dpva7/i^,  vi.  316,  note; 
on  John  Presbyter,  Note  C. 

Domer,  on  Schleiermacher,  i.  16  ;  on 
Jewish  Theology,  iL  70 ;  on  *Son 
of  Man,'v.  150  ;  on  St  John  and 
the  Synoptists,  355;  on  Justin 
Martyr,  viL  433;         c^ 
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E. 
Ebionitism,  L  15  ;  v.  an,  947. 
*Ecce  Homo/  i.  15 ;  Note  A ;  on 

ChiiBtX  foundatioii  of  a  Society, 

iii  no ;  on  His  miracles,  iv.  161 ; 

on  His  humility,   195 ;  on  His 

condescension,  vi.  310. 
Eoclesiasticus,  date  of,  ii.  64. 
« El.'  u.  87. 
Elizabeth,  her  greeting  of  Maiy,  v. 

748. 
Ellicott,   Bishop,    on   passages    in 

St.  Paul,  vi.  312,  315,  notes  ;  on 

human  limitations  in  Christ,  viii. 

463,  note. 

•  Elohim,'  u.  48 ;  Note  B. 
Emanatists,  yii.  430. 

•  Emmanuel,'  ii.  88 ;  y.  247. 
Enoch,  Book  of,  i.  7  ;  vi.  301. 
Enthusiasm,  Christ  not  deified  by, 

V.  267. 
Ephesians,  Epistle  to,  vi.  381,  note, 

Ephesus,  Council  o(  v.  258. 
Eucharist,  the  Holy,  iv.  157 ;  ▼•  ^53  ; 

vL  330  ;  vii.  389 ;  viii.  481. 
Eulogius,    agunst   Agnoets,   viii. 

462. 
Eutychianism,  v.  261 ;  viii.  462. 
Evangelists,  fundamentally  at  one 

in  their  representations  of  Christ, 

V.  244  sq. 
Ewald,  his  view  of  Christ,  i.  15, 10 ; 

Note  A  ;  on  St.  John's  Crospel,  v. 

218,  268. 
Ezekiel,  sense  of  'Son  of  Man'  in, 

i.8. 

F. 
Fiuih,  grace  of,  as  described    by 

St.  Paul,  vi.  340  sq. 
Faith,    the,    once    delivered,    vii. 

427  sq. 

•  Fountain  of  Deity,'  a  title  of  God 

the  Father,  iv.  181,  200  ;  vii.  422. 
F€liz,  on  originality,  iii.  106. 
Feuerbach,  his  view  of  Christ,  i.  13 ; 

his  naturalistic  theory  of  religion, 

V.  267, 
Fichte,  his  definition  of  religion,  i. 

3  ;  his  view  of  Christ,  13. 
Firmilian,  vii.  431. 
Freewill  in  man,  v.  265. 


Galatians,  Epistle  to,  vi.  327,  328, 

349- 
'Generation,  Eternal,'  of  the  Son, 

iv.  182  ;  vii.  422,  423. 
Genesis,  ii.  48. 
Gesenius,  ii.  61. 
Gibbon,  his  '  five  causes,'  iii.  135 ; 

his  sneer  at  *  the  iota,'  vii.  435. 
Gladstone,     on      'Ecce     Homo,* 

Note  A. 

*  Gloria  in  ezcelsis,'  the,  vii.  386. 

*  Glory,'  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  v. 

230. 

Gnosticism,  ii.  69 ;  v.  220, 221,  239 ; 
vi.  281,  note,  308,  309. 

God,  the  true  idea  of,  i.  30 ;  viii. 
448 ;  not  secured  by  Deism,  444 
sq. ;  Pantheistic  misuse  of  the 
Name,  i.  29;  viii.  451,  note. 

Goethe,  on  originality,  iii.  106  ;  his 
admiration  S  the  heathen  mind, 
ii.  76. 

Grace,  vi.  233. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  St.,  on  A- 
rianism,  vii.  437,  note;  on  'ig- 
norance,' viii.  401. 

Gregory  of  Nyssa,  St.,  un  Arianism, 
vii.  437,  note,  438. 

Guizot,  on  originality  of  Christ's 
'plan,'  iii.  112. 


Hebrews,  Epistle  to,  vi  281,  note, 

320. 
Hegel,  his  definition  of  religion,  i.  3; 

his  view  of  Christ,  13. 
Hengstenberg,  ii.  86. 
Heracleon,  v.  216. 
Herder,  on  St.  John's  Gospel,  v. 

208. 
Heresy,  how  viewed  by  St.  John, 

V.  242  ;  by  St.  Paul,  vi.  279,  336. 
Hilary,  St.,   on  Homoousion,  vii. 

431,  note. 
Hippolytu8,St.,'Philosophumena'  of, 

V.  216  ;  on  Christ's  Divinity,  vii. 

415;  inaccurate  language  of,  418. 
Historical    sestheticism,  its    objec- 
tion to  dogma,  i.  34  ;  *  historical 

spirit,' the,  iv.  151. 
•  Homoiousion,'  the,  vii.  435. 
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*  Homoousion/  history  of  the  term, 

i.  32  ;  vii.  430 ;  see  Lect,  VII. ; 
how  criticuied  by  modemB,  358; 
explains  early  Church's  worship 
of  Christ,  359  sq. ;  summarizes 
her  Christology,  405  sq. ;  a  '  de- 
velopment' only  by  explanation, 
426  sq. ;  why  rejected  by  Council 
of  Antioeh,  431. 

Hooker,  on  *  being  in  Christ,*  Ti. 
347 ;  on  human  limitations  in 
Christ,  viii.  466 ;  on  Hypostatic 
Union,  476. 

Hope,  its  necessity  and  uses,  if.  7a  ; 
Israel  sustained  by,  75. 

'Humanity/  era  of^  iii.  130;  idea 
of,  protected  by  the  Incarnation, 
viii.  451,  494. 

Humanitarianisui,  i.  15,  25;  -vi.  392, 

323.  337  ;  vii-  4»5  I  viii.  473- 
Humanity  of  our  Lord,  see '  Christ.' 
Humility,  Christ's  Incarnation  the 

great  motive  to,  viii.  491  sq. 
Hymns,  fragments  of,  in  the  Epi- 
stles, vi.  327,  328;  value  of,  as 
expressing  Christian  doctrine,  vii. 

385  sq- 

*  Hypostasis,'  histoiy  of  the  term, 

i.  33- 

*  Hypostatic  Union,'  i  17,  23,  note, 

357  sq.;  viii.  464,  476. 

I. 

Ignatius,  St.,  alludes  to  St.  John, 
V.  214 ;  on  worship  of  Christy  vii. 
379 ;  on  His  Divinity,  4I1. 

'Ignorance'  and  'error,' not  iden- 
tical, viii.  468. 

'Image  of  God.'  a  title  of  Christ, 
vi.  317. 

Incarnation,  the,  illustrated  by  mys- 
teries in  our  present  being,  v. 
260 ;  how  related  to  Creation, 
265 ;  secures  belief  in  a  living 
God,  viii.  447 ;  protects  dignity 
of  man,  451.    See 'Christ.' 

*  Inferential  Theology,'  viii.  440  sq.; 

Inspiration,  ii.  45  sq. ;  v.  219. 

Irenseus,  St.,  i.  8 ;  on  the  Four 
Gospels,  V.  210;  on  Christ's  Di- 
vinity, vii.  413;  on  His  human 
'ignorance,'  459. 

Isaiah,  prophecy  of,  its  Messianic 


richness,  and  its  unity,  ii.  83  sq. ; 
his  self-abasement,  iv.  164. 
Israel,  Messianic  hopes  of,  ii  74  sq.; 
a  Theocracy,  iii.  gg, 

J. 

Jackson,  Dr^  on  Hypostatic  Union, 

V.  258,  2j;9,  notes. 
Jacobi,  his  view  of  Christy  i.  13. 
James,  St.,  Epistle  of,  vi  278,  280, 

282  sq. 
Jehovah,  name  of,  ii.  88. 
Jeremiah,  prophecy  of,  ii  84,  88^ 

99. 
Jerome,  St.,  on  Christian  society, 

iii.  125,  note;  on  Ante-nicenes, 

vii  421.. 
Jerusalem,  council  of,  vi  278,  287. 
Jbbus,  Name  of,  ii  88 ;  v.  247,  notes. 
Jews,  their   history  a  witness   to 

Christ,  iii.  97 ;    hostility  of,  to 

Christianity,  137,  138. 
Job,  'Wisdom'  referred  to  in,  ii 

59- 

John  Baptist,  St,  iii.  riT. 

John  Damascene,  St.,  on  Hypostatio 
Union,  v.  258,  259,  notes;  an 
Two  Energies,  v.  264,  note. 

John  the  Evanffelist,  St.,  see  Lect. 
y. ;  life  and  character  of,  34a  sq., 
269,  273  sq. ;  compared  vrith  St. 
Paul,  vi.  282,  350 :  Gospel  of,  its 
authenticity,  v.  2od  sq. ;  its  three 
purposes,  219  sq. ;  intenial  diffi- 
culties urged  against  it,  224, 
note;  its  relation  to  the  other 
Grospels,  244  sq. ;  Episties  of, 
238  sq. ;  vii.  374 ;  Revelation  of, 
see '  Apocalypse.' 

John  Presbyter,  Note  C. 

Jowett,  Prof.,  on  Philo,  ii  67, 68, 
notes. 

*  Joyful  Light,'  hymn,  vii  387. 

Judaizers,  vi.  281,  332,  348,  349. 

Jude,  St.,  Christology  of,  vi  301, 
303. 

Justification,  i  41 ;  vi.  342. 

Justin  Martyr,  St.,  on  '  the  Angel 
of  the  Lord/  ii.  55  ;  his  testimonj 
to  St.  John's  Gospel,  v.  214 ;  on 
worship  of  Christ,  vii  381 ;  on 
Christ's  Divinity,  412  ;  difficulties 
in  his  Innguage^  4x8' sq. 

Juvenal,  iii  i407^itr4S8;<^^^ 
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Kant,  his  definition  of  religion,  i.  3 ; 

his  view  of  Ghrist,  i.  i  a. 
Keble,  iii   129,  130;   on  'Son  of 

Man/  i.  8,  note. 
Keim,  iii.  113,  note ;  Note  A. 
'  Eangdom  of  Heaven/  foundation 

and  laws  of  the,  iiL  99  sq.     See 

'Church.' 
Klee,  on  question  of  'ignorance,' 

viiL  458  sq.,  notes. 
K.uhn,  ii.  63. 
'  Kyrie  Eleison/  the,  vii.  388. 

L. 

Lactantius,  on  worship  of  Christ, 
vii.  395  ;  inaccuiate  language  of, 
419. 

Latitadinarians.  on  Creeds,  vii.  437. 

Law,  Christianity  a  new,  vi.  287. 

Lazarus,  raising  of,iv.  157, 202  ;  v. 

274. 
Lecky,  on    originality  of   Christ*s 

teaching,  iii.  no,  note ;  on  *  reve- 
rence,' vii.  360,  note. 
Leibnitz,  on  human  *  ignorance '  in 

Christ,  viiL  464,  note. 
Leo,  St.,    on    Hypostatic    Union, 

V.  257,  note. 
Litany,  the,  i.  40 ;  viii.  474. 
'Little  Labyrinth,'  the,  vii   426, 

note. 
Liturgies,  Hozarabio  and  Eastern, 

vii.  389,  300. 
Logos,  the,  m  Philo,  ii.  62  sq. ;  in 

St.  John,  V.  227  sq. ;  in  St.  James, 
'    vi.  288 ;  in  St.  Peter,  298 ;  kvStd- 

$tT09  and  wpwpopiK6$f  vii.  418. 
Lucian,  scofEs  at  worship  of  Christ, 

vii.  392. 
Lucian  of  Antioch,  vii.  419. 
Luke,    St,    his    narrative   of   the 

Nativity,  v.  247. 
Luther,  asserts   the  'ubiquity'   of 

Christ's  manhood,  viii  463, 

M. 
Manhood  of  our  Lord,  see  '  Christ.' 
Manichseans,  vii.  430. 
Mansel,  Prof.,  on  < Reason'  in  Plato, 

ii  64,  note. 
Marcion,  v.  21  J,  216. 
Martensen,  v.  238,  247,  notes ;  viii 

481,  note. 


Martyra,  the.  iv.  144,  145  ;  pray  to 

Christ  in  their  agony,  vii  398  sq., 

406  sq. 
Mary,  the  B.V.,  i  19;  iv.  165; 

V.  247,  248,  257,  258;  vii.  433. 
MaterialiBm,  viii.  451. 
Matthew,  St.,  his  narrative  of  the 

Nativity,  v.  247. 
Melchisedec,  vi.  321. 
Meiito,  St.,  on  Christ's  Divinity,  vii. 

412,  426. 
'  Memra,'  the,  ii  63,  70. 
Messiah,  hope  of  the,  ii.  69,  77  ;  its 

debasement,  9 1 .    See  '  ChriiBt. ' 
'  MetaphjTsics,'  inseparable  from  reli- 
gion, i.  41  ;  viii.  444. 
Meyer,  on  <r<Jpf,  i  19,  note ;  on  Philo, 

V.  229,  note ;  on  dignity  and  pre- 

existence  of  Christ,  iv.  182,  183, 

188;  V.  228;  vi.  319,  notes. 
Mill,  Dr.,  on  narratives  of  Nativity, 

V.   247,  note;    on  limitation  of 

Christ's  human  knowledge,  viii. 

460,  note ;  on  Strauss,  note  A,  p. 

502. 
'Ministration,'  ascribed  to  Christ, 

vii  421. 
Miracles,  evidence  from,  iii.  145  ;  of 

Christ,  iv.  153  sq. 
Mohammedanism,  based  on  a  dogma, 

i  4  ;  its  spread  no  parallel  to  that 

of  Christianity,  iii.  133. 
Monarchianism,  vii.  421. 
Monophysitism,  i  25. 
Monotheism,  of  Israel,  ii.  67,  76, 

95;  of  Christianity,  v.  270;  vi. 

307  sq. 
Monothelitism,  i  25 ;  v.  a6i. 
Montanism,  v.  217. 
Moses,  ii.  47,  53. 

Muratorian  Fr^^ent,  the,  v.  212. 
Mystery  no  bar  to  faith,  v.  264. 
Mysticism,  iv.  185, 198;  in  St.  John, 

vi.  351. 

N. 
*  Name  of  God,'  sense  of,  ii  50. 
Napoleon  I.   on  Christ's  Divinity, 

iii.  147.  148. 
Nathanael,  Christ's  words  to,  viii. 

465  ;  confession  of,  i  11 ;  iv.  177 ; 

V.  273. 
Naturalism,  ii.  76,  8p  ^J^lo8 ;  v- 
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'Natures'  of  Cbrist,  the  Two,  y. 
356  gq. 

Neander,  on  Christ  as  Pattern 
Man,  i.  8,  note ;  on  preparations 
for  Christianity,  ii.  71 ;  on  the 
Logos,  V.  226;  on  SS.  Paul  and 
John,  vi.  351 ;  on  Celsus,  vii.  39a, 
note. 

Neo-platonism,  vii.  356. 

Nestorianism,  iii.  lai ;  7.  S57  ;  viiL 

463. 

New  Testament,  Christology  oi^ 
sammarized,  vii.  428. 

Newman,  Dr.,  on  wtptx^pff^ru,  i-  33i 
note ;  on  Bp.  Bull,  vii.  419,  note ; 
on  Homoousion,  430,  note. 

Newman.  F.  W.,  his  'Phases  of 
Faith,'  i.  42 ;  denies  Christ's  monU 
perfection,  i.  33 ;  iv.  166,  198, 
notes;  on  His  claim  to  be  ihe 
Judge,  1 73 ;  on  His  Self-assertion, 
196,  note;  on  His  death,  197, 
note. 

Nicsia,  Council  of,  ii.  94;  vii.  429 
sq. ;  Creed  of,  i.  18 ;  iv.  300,  note ; 
V.  256 ;  vii,  359,  410, 433, 434  sq. ; 
viu.  473. 

Nicholas  I.,  his  use  of  False  Decre- 
tals, viii.  471. 

Noetus,  i  15  ;  vii.  425. 

Nonconformists,  iii.  124. 

Novatian,  on  progressive  revelation, 
ii.  47;  on  prayer  to  Christ,  vii. 
384- 


Ollivant,  Bp.,  on  Isaiah,  ii.  83. 
Olshausen,  i.  6 ;  vi.  347,  note. 
Onmiscience,   in  Christ,  viiL  456, 

466. 
'  Only-begotten,'  the,  v.  233. 
'Operations'  in  Christ,  two,  v.  263, 

264,  notes. 
Ophites,  the,  v.  ^17. 
Origen,  as  a  commentator,  vii.  417  ; 

on  worship  of  Christ,  385, 392  sq. ; 

on  Christ's  Divinity,   414,  417, 

418 ;    questionable  language  of, 

418  sq. 
Original  sin,  i.  23. 
Orthodoxy,  vi.  336,  337. 


Paganism,   its  hostility   to    Chris- 


tianity, iii.  13^  sq.  ;  St.  PaaTs 
judgment  of,  vi.  308 ;  its  notice 
of  the  worship  of  Clirist,  vii.  391 
sq. ;  its  moral  corruption,  L  2 ; 
iii.  140;  viii.  488  sq. 

Pantheism,  i.  26  sq. ;  viiL  448  sq. 

Papias,  V.  215. 

'  Parables  of  the  Kingdom,'  iii.  I038q. 

Paraclete,  the  Montanists',  v.  2x7, 
note. 

Passion,  vast  significance  of  the, 
'^'  475  Bq.  ;  its  virtue  de- 
pendent on  Christ's  Divinity,  vL 
298  ;  viii.  476  sq. 

Pastoral  Epistles,  the,  vi.  336,  337. 

Patripassianism,  i.  15,  16. 

Paul,  St.,  has  been  called  the  creator 
of  Christianity,  i.  14  ;  his  conver- 
sion, iii.  138 ;  his  interview  with 
the  leading  apostles,  vi.  278 ; 
characteristics  of  his  style,  281 ; 
his  teaching  on  Christ's  Manhood, 
303  sq. ;  on  the  Divine  Unity, 
307  sq. ;  on  Divinity  of  Christ, 
explicitly,  311  sq.;  and  implicitly, 
323  sq. ;  his  account  of  faith, 
3S3»  .?39  Bq. ;  of  regeneraUon, 
344  sq. ;  his  opposition  to  Ju> 
daizers,  348  sq. ;  contrast  between 
him  and  St.  John,  350  sq. 

Paulus  of  Samosata,  L  25 ;  vii.  425 ; 
rejected  the  worship  of  Christ^ 
vii.  386;  his  cavil  at  Homoousion, 
4.SO,  431. 

Paulus,  rationalist,  i.  42. 

Peace,  secured  by  Christ,  vi.  333. 

Pearson,  Bp.,  on  adoration  of  Christ, 
vii.  3  7  J,  note. 

Pelagianism,  viii.  487. 

Pentateuch,  quoted  by  Christ,  viiL 
454  Bq. 

Tifpix^prjiru,  i.  33,  note. 

Persecution,  Pagan,  iii.  144. 

'  Person,'  use  of  the  term,  i.  32,  33 ; 
of  Christ,  One  and  Divine,  v. 
256  sq. 

Personality,  idea  of,  ii.  67,  note ;  of 
God,  i.  30  ;  viii.  444  sq. 

Persons  in  the  Godhead,  intimated 
in  Old  Testament,  ii.  48  sq. 

Peschito,  the,  v.  212. 

Petavius,  ii.  67 ;  vii.  419,  424. 

Peter  Lombard,  v.  261,  note ;  viiL 
480,  note.  _., ^_ 
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Peter,  St.,  his  ooofessioii,  i.  lo,  ti ; 
Christology  of  bis  seniions,  yl 
291  Bq. ;  of  his  Epistlei^  294  sq. 

Fhimsiiiwa,  iv.  162. 

Philanthropy,  Ghristiaii,  iiL  130; 
▼iii.  494  sq. ;  spirit  of,  in  St.  Jc^, 
y.  041,  24a. 

Philip  the  Apostle,  St,  his  question 
to  Christ,  IV.  177,  178. 

Philip  the  Deacon,  St.,  on  Isaiah's 
propfaeoy,  yi  39a. 

Philippians,  Epistle  to,  vi.  335. 

Philo,  his  theory  of  the  Logos  con- 
trasted with  St.  John's  doctrine, 
ii.  6a  sq. ;  y.  229,  note ;  his  indif- 
ference to  Messianio  hopes,  ii. 
60,  91 ;  on  Law  of  Moses,  iiL  137. 

Philosophy,  Christianity  not  a  mere, 
iii.  127 ;  Gentile,  how  far  a  pre- 
paration for  Christianity,  ii.  70; 
moral  weakness  of,  iiL  144,  note  ; 
yiiL  488  ;  language  of,  how  used 
by  the  Church,  yiL  439. 

PieUsm,  i.  41,  43. 

'Plan'  of  Christy  oharaeteristios  of 
the^  iiL  115. 

Platonism,  iL  64 ;  yi.  347. 

Pliny,  the  elder,  iii.  139. 

Pliny,  the  younger,  testimony  of,  to 
worship  of  Christ,  yU.  391. 

Poetry,  Greek,  a  sadness  in,  ii  76. 

Pohrcaip,  St,  testimony  of,  to  St. 
John,  y.  214;  on  Divine  dignity 
of,  and  worship  of^  Christ,  yii. 
380,  41a. 

Polytheism,  ii.  48 ;  iii.  133. 

Position  taken  in  the  Leoturse,  L 
34- 

Positiyism,  liL  135,  note ;  yiii.  445. 

Practical  knowledge  of  Christ,  vL 
999 ;  yiii.  464. 

Praxeas,  Monarohianism  of,  L  15, 
16 ;  yii.  449. 

Prayer  offered  by  Christ,  as  man, 
L  aa  ;  to  Christ,  see  '  Adoration.' 

Pre-existence  of  Oirist,  iv.  186  sq. 

Plresence  of  God,  in  souls,  L  31 ; 
iv.  186. 

Pressens^,  Note  A,  p.  507;on  Christ's 
*  plan,'  iii.  113, 115,  note ;  on  8t. 
John's  Gospel,  v.  a  18,  note. 

Priesthood  of  Christ,  vL  338 ;  viiL 

85. 
itley,  viiL  473. 

u 


Priestly  blessing,  the,  in  the  Law, 

iiSo. 
Prophecy,  Messianic,  three  stages 

o^  iL  78  sq. ;  St.  Peter's  use  o^ 

yi.  294,  a95. 
Prophet,  Chnst  the  great,  ii  79. 
Prophets,  the,  iL  74,  77,  70,  90,  9a  ; 

vi.  aoa ;  their  sense  of  personal 

sinfulness,  iv.  164. 
Protevangelinm,  the,  ii  78. 
Proverbs, '  Wisckm*  in  the,  ii.  59, 6a 
Ptevidence^  Divine,  iy.  180,  181 ; 

yiii.  446. 
P^rudentius,  hymns  of,  vii.  408,  409^ 

notes. 
Psalms,  the  Messianic,  iL  80  sq. 
Purity,  Christian  grace  of,  viiL  489^ 

490. 
Pusey,  Dr.,  on  Book  of  Enoch,  L  7, 

note;   on  Messianic  prophedes, 

ii.  80,  81,  87  sq.,  notes ;  on  Ter- 

tuUian,  v.  211,  note. 

B. 

Babbi,  title  of,  iii  109. 
Babbinical   schools,  ii   75;   their 

Messianic  doctrine,  90 ;  their  later 

invention  of  a  double  Messiah, 

86. 
Racovian  Catechism,  vii  404,  405. 
Rationalism,  the  older,  L  la,  14; 

Note  A,  p.  503;    modem,   iiL 

laa.  133. 
Becapitulation   of  the   argument, 

viii.  497. 
Redemption,  vi.  298,  311,  337;  viii 

477,  478. 

Regeneration,  Si  PauTs  doctrine 
of,  vL  344  sq. ;  viii.  490. 

Reign  of  Christ,  i  36;  ii  84;  iiL 
I  as. 

Religion,  definitions  of,  i  3,  4 ;  its 
object  a  Person,  36.  See  '  Dog- 
ma.* 

Renan,  Note  A;  his  view  of  Christ, 
L  15  ;  on  Hillel,  iii  107 ;  on  Ga- 
lilBBan  influences,  108 ;  his  expla- 
nation of  Christ's  success,  136  sq.; 
how  he  diffsrs  from  Strauss,  146, 
147 ;  on  the  Gospel  miracles,  iv. 
161,  aoa,  note ;  dmies  Christ's  Re- 
surrection, 154;  criticises  Chan- 
ning,  158,  note;  denies  that 
Christ  claimed  to  be  God,  178, 
m 
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198,  note;  on  HIb  Self-aasertion, 
196,  202,  notes ;  on  His  'sincerity/ 
301 ;  on  St.  John's  Gospel,  y.  220, 
note,  271 ;  his  use  of  the  word 
'God,'  viii.  451,  note. 

Besnirection  of  Christ,  the»  Christ!' 
anity  based  on  troth  of,  iv.  154 
sq.  ;  preached  by  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  vi.  293,  324,  325. 

Beuss,  on  proWne  of  St.  John,  ▼. 
228,  231,  230,  237,  notes;  on  6 
i» .  ,  .  ,  aiSfyoi,  tI.  313 ;  on  re- 
generation, 345,  note. 

Beyelation,  the  Christian,  i.  2  ;  vii. 
435  i  belief  in,  necessitates  a  the- 
ology, viii.  441. 

Beyerence,  necessarily  trathfiil,  v. 
268;  Lecky's  use  of  the  word, 
yii.  360,  note. 

'  Rhetoric, '  charge  o^  against  the 
Fathers,  yii.  413. 

Bichter,  J.  P.,  on  Christ,  iii.  149. 

Bitual,  Jewish,  impressed  a  sense 
of  sin,  ii.  77. 

Bomans,  Epistle  to,  yi.  281,  329. 

Bousseau,  on  the  Gospel  history, 
iii.  133 ;  y.  271 ;  on  early  propa- 
gation of  Christianity,  iii.  149, 
note;  on  possibility  of  miracles, 
iv.  155. 

Buinart,  his  'Acta  Sinoera,'  vii. 
399  sq.,  notes. 

S. 

Sabbath,  Christ's  claim  to  work  on, 

iv.  179  sq. 
Sabelliauism,  1.   15,  33,  note;    iv. 

184;  y.  234;  yi  314,  note;  vii. 

422,  425. 
Sacraments,  iii.  128;   v.  233;   vi. 

3oi»   343,  345»   349.  35«;   viii. 

479  sq..  490.  497. 
Sacrifice  of  Christ,  viii  477,  478, 

483. 

Salvador,  on  Christ's  claim  to  for- 
give sins,  iv.  1 75,  note ;  to  work 
on  Sabbath,  180,  note;  on  His 
testimony  before  the  High  Priest, 
100,  191. 

Sanhedrin,  the,  iv.  too,  191. 

Saviour,  Christ  the  iMvine,  iii.  150 ; 
y.  24^ ;  viii.  500. 

Soepticum,  in  middle  ages,  iii.  123. 


Sehelling,  his  definition  of  religiofo, 

i.  3 ;  his  view  of  Christ,  13 ;  on 

Indian '  incarnations,'  28. 
Schenkel,  Note   A;    his   view    of 

Christ,  i.  T5  ;  on  Hillel,  iii.  108 ; 

his  theory  of  a  growth  in  ChristTs 

claims,  115;   rejects  the  Grospel 

miracles,   iv.    153,   154;    denies 

possibility  of  Hypostatic  Union, 

v.  256- 
Schleiermacher,  theological  poation 

o^  L  16 ;  v.  209;  vi.  318,  note  ; 

his  definition  of  religion,  i.  4  ; 

allows  Christ's  originality,  iii  icriS; 

accepts  St.  John's  Gospel,  y.  209. 
Scotists,  the,  ii.  56. 
Scripture,  Holy,  its  sense  often  se- 
cured by  non-scriptural  terms,  L 

42 ;  its  organic  unity,  ii.  44  sq. 
Scrivener,  on  Codex  A,  vi.  312, 

note. 
Self-assertion  of  Christ,  i.  5;   liL 

126;  iv.  163  sq. ;  v.  255. 
Semi-Arians,  vii.  435,  436. 
Seraphim,  the,  in  Isaiah,  ii.  51. 
Sermon  on  the  Mounts  the,  i  31 ; 

iii.  100,  loi ;  iv.  162,  167;  vL 

290,  note. 
Sermons,  the  Apostolical,  iL  80; 

vi.  291  sq.,  324  sq. 
Servetus,  vii.  404,  note. 
*  Shekinah,'  the,  v.  235,  note. 
'  Shilob,'  ii.  78. 

Simeouy  ii.  92 ;  song  of,  t.  249. 
Sin,  sense  o^  il  69,  76 ;  iv.  164 ; 

Note  A,  p.  509. 
Sinlessness  of  Christ,  i.  23  ;  iv.  165 ; 

v.  263  ;  vi.  305. 
Smith,   Dr.  Payne,  on  Isaiah,  iL 

81,  note. 
Society,  Christ  the  Founder  of  a 

spiritual,  iii.  99  sq.,  131;  vi.  333. 
Socinianion,  i.  15,  26,  30,  40;  iv. 

I54«  158,  note,  181,  189,  note ; 

v.  237,  note;  vii.  404;  viii.  471, 

480. 
Socinus,  i.  15;  iv.  188,  note;   yL 

313,  note ;  vii.  404,  405. 
Solomon,  ii.  81. 
*Soir   OF   GU>D,'   meaning   of  the 

title,  i.  10;  ii.  80;  iv.  190,  191; 

V.  233  sq.,  246,  247,  250. 
'Son  op  Man/  i.  6  sq.;  iv.  173, 

.91.   ..„...^...  ^..^^.. 
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'  Sons  of  God/  L  10,  note. 

Soul,  the  human,  v.  260 ;  in  Clirist, 

L  31,  25  ;  V,  335,  note,  261,  262  ; 

vi.  298,  note. 
Spener,  i.  42. 
Spheres  of  Chiist'B  existence,  two, 

V.  258,  note  ;  viii  463,  464. 
SpinoBii,  viii.  450. 
Spibit,  thk  Holt,  office  of,  iii.  128, 

132;  ▼.  270  sq.;  vi.  295. 
•  Sprout*  of  David,  Christ  the,  ii.  84; 

vi  289. 
Stephen,  St,  his  speech,  vi.  292;  hia 

dying  prayer  to  Christ,  vii.  368, 

369. 
Stler,  on  'self-restraint'  in  Christ's 

teaching,  iv.  187,  note. 
Stoicism,  iii.  117,  note,  144;   viiL 

491. 
Strauss,  Note  A ;  his  view  of  Christ, 

i.  13  ;  iii.  146 ;  on  texts  implying 

Christ's  pro'ezistence,  iv.  189 ;  on 

Fourth  Gospel,  v.  209.  • 

'Subordination'  of  the  Son,  iv.  199; 

vi.  306,  note,  323;  vii.  422  sq., 

438,  note. 
^  Subsistenoefl'  in  the  one  Godhead, 

i-  33. 

Suflferinff,  a  note  of  the  Messiah,  it 
85,  80  ;  ignored  by  Jews,  91. 

'  Supernatural,'  the,  in  life  of  Christ, 
i.  12  ;  iv.  152. 

Sympathy  of  Christ,  i.  25. 

Synoptist  Gospels,  doctrinal  agree- 
ment of  with  St.  John's,  v.  244  sq. 

T. 

Taoitas,  iii.  139, 140 ;  vii.  397;  viii. 
488. 

Targums,  ii.  78,  80. 

Tatian,  v.  213;  vii.  418,  426. 

'Te  Deum,'  the,  vii.  388. 

Teacher,  ideal  of  a,  iv.  168,  169; 
Christ  the  In&llible,  viii.  453  sq., 
500. 

'Tersanctus,'  the,  viL  386. 

Tertullian,  date  of,  v.  211,  note ;  on 
Christ's  true  Manhood,  i.  25,  26 ; 
on  martyrdoms,  iii.  144,  145  ;  on 
the  four  Gospels,  v.  211  ;  against 
Tacitus,  vii.  397;  on  Christ's 
Divinity,  415;  questionable  lan- 
guage of,  419,  421. 


Hm  a 


ecevd^in)  'Ei^ipyiui,  v.  263. 
Theism,  i.  15  ;  vi:  331  ;  viii.  444  sq. 
Theodoret,  viii.  407. 
Theodotus  of  Byzantium,  L  16 ;  viL 

424. 
Theology,  necessary  to  religion,  1. 

3  sq.  ;  viii.  441. 
*Theophanie8,'  the,  in  Old  Testa- 
ment, ii.  51  sq. 
Theophilus  on  St.  John's  Grospel,  v. 

203;    questionable   language  o^ 

vii.  409. 
Theosophy,  Alexandrian,  ii  70 ;  Ju- 

daizing,  vi.  332. 
•Theotokos,'  the,  v.  257,  258,  note. 
Thessalonians,  Epistles  to,  vi.  328. 
Thomas,  Apostle,  St.,  his  confession, 

vii.  366. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  St.,  on  the  Incar- 
nation, v.  259,  261,  notes;  against 

Immaculate  ConoeptioD,  vii.  434, 

note, 
"nschendor^  on  St.  John's  Gospel, 

V.  214,  218,  notes. 
Transfiguration,  the.  v.  153  ;  vi  300. 
Trench,  Abp.,  on  Christ's  'works,' 

V.  235,  note. 
Trinitarianism,  i.  34,  note  ;  ii.  50. 
TztiinTT,  immanence  of  the,  i  16; 

early  intimations  of  the,  ii.  50,  5 1 ; 

referred  to  by  St.  Paul,  vi.  335. 
Truth,  Christ  the,  iii.  126,  142. 
Tubingen  School,  the,  v.  210,  215 ; 

vi.  278;  Note  A,  p.  503.  ^ 
Turrecremata^    Cardinal^   vii   43  2, 

note. 

XT. 

Unbelief,  modem,  strength  and 
weakness  o^  iii  123,  124;  viii 
498. 

Union  of  Christ  with  His  people, 
iii  127;  iv.  185,.  186;  VI.  334, 
347,  348. 

Unity  of  Christ's  Person,  see  *  Hy- 
postatic Union ;'  of  the  Godhead, 
see  '  Monotheism ;'  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  essential,  iv.  182  sq.; 
of  Scripture,  ii.  44  sq.;  of  Christ's 
members,  vi.  333,  334;  of  Christ- 
endom, iii  122  ;  viii.  499. 

Universality  of  Christ's  work,  vi. 
349-  .,.,__,. 
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V. 


Valentiniajia,  y.  916 ;  vii.  356,  430. 
Yii^al  birth  of  Chngt,  I  15,  33  : 

iL  88,  note. 
Virtues  flowing  from  Christ*!  Hn- 

inanity,  L  «5;  tl  348 ;  viu.  481. 

W. 

Waterland,  i.  x8,  41,  note. 
Westootty  on  St.  John's  Gospel,  v. 

sia  mj.,  aa4,  notes. 
Wetstein,  t.  313,  note. 
WiUofGod,  the,  L  30. 
WiUB  in  Christy  two,  v.  361  sq. 
Wilson,  W.,  on  the  trial  of  Christ, 

iv.  191,  note. 
*  Wisdom/  in  Old  Testsment,  il  59 

■q. 


Wisdom,  Book  o£  ii  69  ;  vi.  33a. 

•Word,' see 'Logos.' 

'  Works,'  Christ's  miracles  so  called, 

iv.  156;  V.  a35,  note. 
'  World,*  the,  in  St.  John,  v.  S38L 
Worship,  see  'Adoration.' 


Yomig,  on  Chrisf  s  character^  hr. 
19a,  note. 


Zacharias,  song  of,  v.  148. 
Zesloti^  the,  iii.  137. 
Zechariah,  Messianic  laiuniain  oC 
".84,85,80.  ^*^    ^ 

Zephyrinns,  Tii,  415. 
Zwing^ianism,  yiii.  4J80  a^. 
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iL  1-5   ^-54 
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a  Samuel. 
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xiiL7    ii.  89 

Malachi. 
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Wisdom. 
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EOGLBSIASnOUB. 

xxiv.  8-12,23  ii.61,62 

St.  Matthew. 

ii  II viL  364 

ii.  15 i.  II 

iv.  10    vii.  367 

iv.  17 iv.  162 

v-vii.    ....  iii.  100 eq. 

V.27 iv.  167 

V.  48 iv.  163 

vii.  29.. ......  iv.  166 
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viii.  20. ....... ..  1.8 

ix.  18 vii.  364 

X.  ia-15,  37  -.  iv.  176 

X.  40 iii.  loa 

xi.  27,  28.. V.  251,  252 

xi.  29 iv.  195 

xii.  39,40 iv.  155 

xiii.  3  sq.  .  iiL  103,  104 

xiv.  33 vii.  365 

XV.  25 vii.  364 

xvi.  13 i.  sq.  1 

xvi.  24 iii  14a 
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X.  i8  ..  Las;  iv.  193; 

vii.  365 
xiii.  32   ..  viii.  45^  Bq. 

St.  Luke. 

i.  35     V.  247 

i.48sq.  ..  V.  148,  249 

iL  5a    viii.  456 

V.  8    vii.  iH 

vii.  37    vii.  365 

ix.  5sH5a   ....  iv.  176 

X.  22  V.  251 

xii.  51-53  ••••  i^-  ^"fi 

xiv.  26   iv.  176 

xiv.  28   iv.  193 

xxiii.  34 i.  22 

St.  John. 

i.  I  8q V.  227  sq. 

i.  14 i.  19. 

i.  18    V.  234 

i.  29 vL  298 

ii.  25    viii.  466 

iii  13 iv.  188 

iv.  10 vii.  367 

V.  17-19  ..iv.  180,  i8i 

V.  22,  23    iv.  182 

V.  27     i.  8 

V.  39 ii.  96 

vi.  26-59   ••••  ^^-  '57 

vi.  62 iv.  189 

vii.  15    iii.  109 

viii.  23    iv.  171 

viii.  4«   >▼•  >7" 

viiL46   i.  23 

viii.  52-58   iv.  186,187 

ix.  38  viL366 

X.  15 viii.  466 

X.  29 iv.  177 

X.  30  sq iv.  183 

xi.  25 iv.  171 

xii.  3a    iv.  171 

xiii.  4,  5 ▼•'ST 

xiii.  34 i"-  H» 

xiv.  6     ..  iii.  126,  142 

xiv.  9,  10 iv.  178 

xiv.  14, 15..  iv.  171,172 

xiy.  23    iv.  178 

xiv.  26 V.  271 

xiv.  28    iv.  199 

XV.  23 iv.  172 

XVI.  14    V.  271 

XVL23  ......  vii.  367 


xvli.  5    iv.  189 

xviii.  37 iv.  194 

xix.  7 iv.  190 

xz.  28    vii.  366 

XX.  31 V.  225 

xxi.  17 viii.  466 

Acts. 

i.  16-20 vi.  291 

i.  24 vii.  308 

ii.  24-36    •• ..  vi.  291 

iii.  15 vL  293 

iii.  18 vi.  391 

iv.  II vL  291 

vii.  37i  5"-53-vi-«92 

vii.  59 vii.  368 

viii  32,  35....  vi.  292 

ix.  6 vii.  371 

ix.  14    vii.  367 

X.  25,  26 vii  376 

xiv.  14,  15    ,.  vii.  377 
XV.  14-20  ....  vi.  287 

xvii.  18 vi.  315 

XX.  28     vi.  325 

XX.  35    vi.  326 

xxii.  19 viL  371 

xzvi.  17,  18  ..  vi.  326 

B0MAN8. 

i.4 i'39 

i.  II    vL  281 

V.  12  sq vi.  305 

vL  10,  II   ....  vi.  346 

viii  3 i  23 

iz.  5 vi  312  sq. 

X.  9  sq. vii.  372 

I  COBINTHIAKS. 

i  23   iii.  141 

ii.  2    iii.  142 

ii  8    vi.  331 

iii  II vi.  329 

viii.  T  ....... .  vi.  284 

viii.  6 vi  306 

xi  29 vi  330 

xiii  2 vi.  284 

XV.  9 vi  280 

XV.  I4»  x8  ....  iv.  155 

XV.  28 vi.  306 

XV.  45    iii.  127 

XV.  47 vi  305*  3'> 

xvi.a2..  iii  126;  vi.  331 


2  COBINTHIAKB. 

iv.  6 viii  448 

viii.  9 vi.  311 

X.  5    iiL  126 

xii  7»q ▼!•  331 

xiii  5     viii.  487 

xiii  13 vi  331 


Galatians. 

ii. 
iii 
iii 

V. 

20. 

6    . 

vi.  278 

u.    78 

vi.328 

vi284 

Ephbsianb. 

i  33  vi.  333 

iii  6  vi  335 

PHILIPPIAirS. 

ii  6  sq iii.  127 

ii.  19 viL  371 

iii  21 vi.  304 

iv.  13 iii  127 

COLOSSIAFa. 

i  1S-17 ^-S'T 


1.  17 
u.  iS  . 


VI.  319 

,  vi  320 

vii  377 

1  THX88ALONIAKS. 
iii  II vii  371 

2  THESSALONIAire. 

ii.  16 vii  571 

I  Tdcotht. 

i.  12 vii  372 

iiS vi.  336 

iii  16 vi.  31a 

vi.  15,  16  ....  vi.  309 

Titus. 

ii  13 vi.  315 

iii.  4-7   vi.  328 

Hebrews. 

is vi.  322 

i  6    vii  373 

iii  5,  6 vi  3ai 

vii.  3 vi.  338 

xii.  22    vii  377 
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St.  Jaxxs. 

L  i8   vi.  a88 

i.  «3,  «7     ....▼!  286 

i.  35    vi.  187 

ii.  I     vi.  390 

ii.8    vL  288 

ii.  14  sq vi.  aSo 

I  St.Petib. 

L  1 vi.  399 

i.  II    vi.  295 

L  la    vi.  396 

i  18, 19 yi.  298 

Ji<  9    vi.  «95 

ii.  23 yL  297 

ii.  24 yi.  297 

iii.  18 tL  297 


m.  22 yi.  299 

iv.  II tL  299 

a  St.  Fxteb. 

i.  8 vi.  299 

ii.  I     vi.  300 

iii.  15 vi.  280 


u.  16 


I  St.  John. 

...  V.  238 
...  V.  239 

ii.  22 vi.  279 

ii  23    viii.  448 

iii.5    i-  ^3 

iv.  a,  3    V.  239 

iv.  15 V.  338 

v.4,5 ▼.^39 


V.  13  Bq. 
V.  ao    .. 


vu.  374 
.  V.  339 


2  St.  Jomr. 


7 

10,  II 


.   1.  «3 

Y.  341 


St.  Jttds. 
4 vi.  303 

Bbvelatiok. 

i.  5»  6    ▼11376 
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